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TO THE READERS OF SHARPE. 


There are some ^ings in the dutj of the Editor of a popular Journal, which we have 
always felt to be works of necessity rather than labours of love, and amongst these may be 
included that of Preface-writing. Not that we object to meet our readers pen in hand; on the 
contrary, we never feel happier than when, seated in our editorial chair, we are either 
preparing an article of our own, or deciding upon the merits of those of our contributors ; but 
we must own that we feel an almost insurmountable difficulty in avoiding common-place 
platitudes on having for the fourteenth time to return thanks for “ liberal support,” “ continued 
patronage,” &c., and then to rehearse the oft-told tale of our “ determination to merit,” and 
“ intentions to improve.” So thoroughly are we satisfied of our inability to say anything of the 
sort, which our readers would care to peruse, that we had mentally determined to omit the 
usual half-yearly address in toto, but we find that we must bow to tyrant custom, and fill the page, 
which our printer declares that h(|^as reserved expressly for a Preface, and the absence of 
which our friends, we are told, will construe into a token of disrespect. Now, with all deference 
to their better judgment, we think this would be treating us harshly, after we had 
flattered ourselves that the volume just completed was of a sufficiently sterling character to 
need neither introductory apology nor eulogistic prelude. We have rather been confirmed in 
this good opinion of the merits of our contributors and ourselves, by the knowledge that two 
if not more of our serial articles have already been deemed worthy of ceproduction in a separate 
form, not only in this country, but also in the United States, where our go-altead friends have 
not alone reprinted our labours as soon as published, but actually, in the case of “Lewis 
Arundel,” (being too impatient to wait for the conclusion of the tale from the pen of the 
Author,) have quietly manufactured a termination of their own, and completed the work before 
it had appeared in our own columns. We suppose complaint is useless, but we are determined 
to act upon the system of reprisals, and avail ourselves of occasional selections from the pens of 
our Transatlantic brethren ; and though we cannot stoop to the practice of fabricating for them 
that which they have yet to write, we shall hold ourselves justified in introducing to the readers 
of Sharpe such specimens of American talent as their best living writers have already produced. 
Our present volume contains original translatibns of several pieces, which have adorned the 
periodical literature of our continental neighbours, and we trust that by these additions we 
have given increased variety to our pages, and done good service to our readers, and enabled 
them to judge of the comparative merits of our foreign cotemporaries. 

More might be said, but we find that we have filled our prescribed space, and if we have not 
attained to the dignity of a preface, we have, at least, made a sufficiently lengthy apology for 
its absence; we shall therefore lay down our pen with the heartfelt wish that we may meet all 
our old friends, and a large accession of new ones at the commencement of the new year, and 
that our Fifteenth Volume may be as popular as any of its predecessors. 
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THE LAST DAYS OP THE EMPEliOR 
ALEXANDER.’ 

The knowledge of an extensively organized con¬ 
spiracy embittered the lust years of the Emperor 
Alexander, and increased his constitutional melan- 
clioly. His attachment to Tzarsko Zelo made him 
linger longer at his summer palace than was prudent 
in a man subject to erysipelas. The wound in his leg 
reopened with very unfavourable symptoms, and he 
was compelled to leave his favourite residence in a 
closed litter for St. Petersburgh; and the skill and 
firmness of Mr. Wyllie, his Scotch surgeon, alone saved 
the diseased limb from amputation. As soon as he 
was cured, he returned again to Tzarsko Zelo, where 
the spring found him as usual alone, without a court 
or chamberlain, only giving audience to his ministers 
twice a-week. His existence resembled rather that 
of an anchorite weeping for the sins of his youtb, 
than that of a great Emperor who makes the happiness 
of his people. 

He regulated his time in the following manner:—in 
summer he rose at five, and in winter at six o’clock 
every morning, and as soon as the duties of the 
toilette were ended, entered his cabinet, in which the 
greatest order was observed. 

He found there a cambric handkerchief folded, and 
a packet of new pens. He only used these pens in 
signing his name, and never made use of them again. 
As soon as he had concluded this business, he descended 
into the garden, where, notwithstanding the report of 
a conspiracy which had existed two years against his 
life and government, he walked alone with no other 
guards than the sentinels always stationed before the 
palace of Alexander. At five he returned, to dine 
alone, and after his solitaiy meal was lulled to sleep 
by the melancholy airs played by the military bond of 
the guard regiment on duty. The selection of the 
music was always made by himself, and he seemed to 
sink to repose, and to awake, with the same sombre 
dispositions and feelings which had been his com¬ 
panions throughout the day. 

His empress Elizabeth Uved Eke her consort, in 
profound solitude, watching over him like an invisible 
angel. Time had not extinguished in her heart the 
profound passion with which the youthful Czarowitz 
had inspir^ her at first sight, and which she hod pre¬ 
served m her heart, pure and inviolate. His nume¬ 
rous and public infidelities could not stifle this holy 
and beautiful attachment, which formed at once the 
happiness and misery of a delicate and sensitive 
woman. 

(I) Tnailatcd from the French of Alexandre Dumas, with 
omisaloni and additions, by Uiss Jane Strickland. 
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At tills period of her life, the Empress at fire-and- 
forty retained her flue shape and noble carriage, while 
her countenance showed the remains of considerable 
beauty, more impaired by sorrow than time. Ca¬ 
lumny itself had never dared to aim her envenomed 
shafts at one so eminently chaste and good. Her 
presence demanded the respect due to virtue, still 
more than the homage proper to her elevated rank. 

She resembled indeed more an angel exiled from 
heaven, than the imperial consort of a Prince who 
ruled a large portion of the earth. 

In the summer of 1825, the last he was destined to 
see, the physicians of the Emperor unanimously re¬ 
commended a journey to the Crimea, as the best 
medicine he could lake. Alexander appeared per¬ 
fectly iiidificrcnt to a measure which regarded Ids 
individual benefit, but the Empress, deeply interested 
in any event likely to restore her husband’s health, 
asked and obtained permission to accompany him. 
The necessary preparations for this long absence over¬ 
whelmed the Emperor with business, and for a fort¬ 
night he rose earlier, and went to bed later, than was 
customary to him. 

In the month of June, no visible alteration was 
observed in his appearance, and lie quitted St. Peters- 
burgh after a service had been chaunted, to bring 
down a blessing from above on his journey. He was 
accompanied by the Empress, his faithful coachman 
Ivan, and some oflicers belonging to the stall' of 
Gleneral Diebitch. He slopped at Warsaw a few 
days, in order to celebrate the birthday of his brother, 
the Grand-Duke Constantine, and arrived at Tangaroff 
in the end of August 1825. Both the illustrious tra¬ 
vellers found their health benefited by the cliange 
of scene and climate. Alexander took n great liking 
to Tangaroff, a small town on the borders of the sea of 
Azof, comprising a thousand ill-buUt houses, of which 
a sixth-part alone are of brick and stone, while the 
remainder resemble wooden cages covered with dirt. 
The streets are large, but then they have no pave¬ 
ment, and are alternately loaded with dust, or inun¬ 
dated with mud. The dust rises in clouds, wliich con¬ 
ceals alike man and beast under a thick veil, and 
penetrates everywhere the carefully closed jalousies 
with which the houses are guarded, and covers tlie 
garments of their inhabitants. The food, tlie water, 
arc loaded with it; and the last cannot be drunk till 
previously boiled with salt of tartar, which precipitates 
it; a precaution absolutely neocssaiy to free it from 
this disagreeable and dangerous deposit. 

The Emperor took possession of the governor’s 
house, where he sometimes slept and took his meals. 
His abode there in the day-time rarely exceeded two 
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liours. The rest of Ins time was passed in wandering 
about the couniry on foot, in the hot dust or wet mud. 
No weather put any stop to his out-door exercise, and 
no advice from his medical attendant nor warning from 
the natives of Tangaroif, could prevail upon him 
to take the slightest precaution against the fatal 
autumnal fever of the country. His principal occu¬ 
pation was, planning and planting a great public 
garden, in which undertaking he was assisted by an 
Englisliman whom be hud brought with him to St. 
Petersburgh for that purpose. He frequently slept 
on tlie spot on a camp-bed, with his head resting upon 
a leather pillow. 

If general report may be credited, planting gardens 
was not tlmprineipol object that engrossed the Kussiaii 
Emperor’s attention. He was said to be employed in 
framing a new Constitution for Russia, and unable 
to contend at St. Petersburgh with the prejudices 
of the aristocracy, had retired to this small city, 
for the purpose of couferriug this benefit upon his 
enslaved country. 

However this might be, the Emperor did not stay 
long at a time at Tangaroif, where his Empress, 
unable to share with him the fatigues of his long 
journeys, permanently resided, during his frequent 
absences from his head quarters. Alexander, in fact, 
made rapid excursions to tlie country about the Don, 
and was sometimes at Tcherkask, sometimes at 
Donetz. lie was on tlie eve of departure for Astra- 
can, when Count WoHnizolf in person came to 
announce to his sovereign tlie existence of the 
mysterious conspiracy which Imd haunted him in 
St. Petersburgh, and which extended to the Crimea, 
where his personal presence could alone appease 
the general discontent. 

The prospect of traversing three hundred leagues 
appeared a trifle to Alexander, whom rapid journeys 
alone diverted from his oppressive melancholy. He 
announced to the Empress his departure, which ho 
only delayed till the return of a messenger he bad 
sent to Alapka. The expected courier brought new 
details of the conspiracy, which aimed at the life, 
as well as the government of Alexander. This dis¬ 
covery agitated him terribly. He rested his aoliing 
head on his hands, gave a deep groan, and exclaimed, 
“ Oh, my father, my father! ” Though it was then 
midnight, he caused Couut Diebitcli to be roused from 
sleep and summoned into nis presence. The General, 
who lodged in the next house, found his master in a 
dreadfully excited state, now traversing the apartment 
with hasty strides, now throwing himself upon the 
bed with deep sighs and convulsive starts. He 
At length became c^m, and discussed the intelligence 
«onvayed in the despatches of Count Woronzolf. He 
then dictated two, one addressed to the Viceroy 
of Poland, the other to the Grand-Duke Nicholas. 

With these documents, all traces of his terrible 
agitation disappeared. He was quite calm, and his 
countenanee betrayed nothing of the emotion that had 
harassed him the preceding night. 

Count Worouzoff, notwithstanding this apparent 
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calmness, found him difficult to please, and unusually 
irritable, for Alexander was constitutionally sweet- 
tempered and patient. He did not delay his journey 
on account of this internal disquiet, but gave orders 
for his departure from Tangaroif, which he fixed for 
the following day. 

His ill-humour increased during the journey ; he 
complained of the badness of the roads and the slow¬ 
ness of the horses. He had never been known 1o 
grumble before. His irritation became more apparent 
when Sir James Wyllie, his confidential medical 
attendant, recommended him to take some precaution 
against tlie frozen windt of the autumn; for he threw 
away witli a gesture of impatience the cloak and 
pelisse he offered, and braved the danger he had been 
entreated to avoid. His imprudence soon produced 
conacquenoes. That evening he caught cold, and 
coughed incessantly, and the following day, on his 
arrival at Oiieloff, an intermittent fever appeared, 
which soon after, aggravated by tlie obstinacy of the 
invalid, turned to the remittant fever common to 
Tangaroif and its environs in the autumn. 

The Emperor, whose increasing malady gave him a 
presage of his approaching death, expressed a wish to 
return to tlie Empress, and once more took the route to 
Tangaroff; contrary to the prayers of Sir James Wyllie, 
be chose to perform a part of the journey on liorse- 
back, but the failure of his slrcngtli finally forced him 
to re-enter his carriage. He entered Tangaroif on the 
fifth of November, and swooned the moment he came 
into the governor’s house. The Empress, who was 
suffering with a complaint of the heart, forgot her 
malady, while watching over her dying husband. 
Change of place only increased the fatal fever which 
preyed upon his frame, which seemed to gather 
strength from day to day. On the eighth, Wyllie 
called in Dr. Stephiegen, and on the thirteenth they 
endeavoured to counteract the affection of the brain, 
and wislied to bleed the imperial patient. He would 
not submit to the operation, and demanded iced water, 
wliicb they refused. Tlicir denial irritated him, and 
he rejected everything they offered him, with displea¬ 
sure. These learned men were unwise, to deprive the 
suffering prince of the water, a safe and harmless 
beverage in such fevers. In fact, nature herself 
sometimes, in inspiring the wish, provides the remedy. 
The Emperor on the afternoon of that day wrote and 
sealed a letter, when perceiving the taper remained 
bui-ning, he told hb attendant to extinguish it, in 
words that plainly expressed his feelings in regard to 
the dangerous nature of his malady. “Put out that 
light, my friend, or the people will take it for a bier 
candle, and will suppose I am already dead.” 

On the fourteenth of November, the physicians 
again urged their refractory patient to take the 
medicines they prescribed, and were seconded by the 
prayers of the Empi-ess. He repulsed them with some 
haughtiness, but quickly repenting of his hastiness of 
temper, which in fact was one of the symptoms of the 
disease, he said, “ Attend to me, Stephiegen, and yon 
too. Sir Andrew Wyllie. I have much pleasure in 
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seeing you, but you plague me so often about your 
medicine, that really I must give up your company if 
you will talk of nothing else.” He however was at 
{ last induced to take a dose of calomel. 

In the evening, the fever had made such fearful pro¬ 
gress that it appeared necessary to call in a priest. 
Sir Andrew Wyllie, at the instance of the Empress, 
entered the chamber of the dying prince, and ap¬ 
proaching his bed with tears in his eyes advised him 
“ to call in the aid of the Most High, and not to 
refuse the assistance of reli^on as he Imd already 
done that of medicine.” , 

The Emperor instantly gave his eonsent. Upon 
the fifteenth, at five o’clock in the morning, a humble 
I village priest approached the imperial bed to receive 
I the confession of his expiring sovereign.—"My 
j father, God must be merciful to kings,” were the 
first words the Emperor addressed to the minister of 
I religion; “indeed they require it so much more 
than other men.” In this sentence all the trials and 
temptations of the despotic ruler of a great people— 
his territorial ambition, his jealousy, his political 
ruses, his distrusts and over-confidences, seem to be 
briefly comprehended. Then apparently perceiving 
some timidity in the spiritual confessor his destiny 
j had provided for him, he added, " My father, treat me 
I like an erring man, not as an Emperor.” The priest 
drew near the bed, received the confession of his 
august penitent, and administered to him the last 
I sacraments. 

I Then having been informed of the Emperor’s per- 
tuuicity in rejecting medicine, he urged him to give 
up this fatal obstinacy, remarking, “that he feared 
God would consider it absolutely suicidal.” His 
admonitions made a deep impression upon the mind 
of the prince, who recalled Sir Andrew Wyllie, and 
giving liim his hand, bade him do what he pleased 
with him. Wyllie took advantage of this absolute 
surrender, to apply twenty Iceehes to the head of the 
I emperor, but the application was too late, the burning 
I fever continually increased, and the sufl'erer was 
' given over. The intelligence filled the dying chamber 
with weeping domestics, who tenderly loved their 
master. 

The Empress still occupied her place by the bed-side, 
which she had never quiled but once, in order to 
allow her dying husband to unbosom himself in 
private to his confessor. She returned to the post 
assigned her by conjugal tenderness directly the 
priest had quitted it. 

Two hours after he had made his peace with God, 
Alexander experienced more severe pain than he had 
yet felt; “ Kings,” said he, “ suflbr mdre than 
others.” He had called one of his attendants to 
listen to this remark with the ur of one communi¬ 
cating a secret. He stopped, and then as if recall¬ 
ing something he had forgotten, said in a whisper, 
“ they have committed on infamous action.” 

What did he mean by these words? Was he 
suspicious that his days had been shortened by 
poison ? or did he allude, with the last accents he 


uttered, to the barbarous assasination of the Emperor 
Paul? Eternity can alone reveal the secret thoughts 
of Alexander I. of Russia. 

During the night, the dying prince lost conscious¬ 
ness. At two o’clock in the morning. Count Diebitch 
came to the Empress, to inform her that an old man, 
named Alexandrowitz, had saved many Tartars in the 
same malady. A ray of hope entered the heart of 
the imperial consort at this information, and Sir 
Andrew Wyllie ordered him to be sought for with 
haste. 

This interval was passed by the Empress in prayer, 
yet she still kept her eyes fixed upon those of her 
husband, watching with intense attention the beams 
of life and l^ht fading in their unconscious gaze. 
At nine in the morning, the old man was brought into 
the imperial chamber almost by force. The rank Of 
the patient, perhaps, inspiring him with some fear 
respecting the consequences that might follow his 
prescriptions, caused his extreme unwillingness. He 
approached the bed, looked at his dying sovereign, 
and shook his head. He was questioned respecting 
this doubtful sign. “ It is too late to give him 
medicine; besides, those I have cured wore not sick 
of the same malady.” 

Willi these words of the peasant physician, the 
last hopes of the Empress vanished; but if pure and 
ardent prayers could have prevailed with God, 
Alexander would have been saved. 

On the sixteenth of November, according to the 
usual method of measuring time, but on the first of 
December, if we follow the Russian calendar, at fifty 
minutes after ten in the morning, Alexander Paulo- 
witz. Emperor of all the Russias, expired. The 
Empress, bending over him, felt the departure of his 
last breath. She uttered a bitter cry, sank upon her 
knees, and prayed. After some minutes passed in 
communion with heaven, site rose, closed the eyes of 
her deceased lord, composed his features, kissed his 
cold and livid hands, and once more knelt and 
prayed. 

The physicians entreated her to leave the chamber 
of death, and the pious Empress consented to with¬ 
draw to her own.* 

The body of the Emperor lay in state, on a platform 
raised in an apartment of the house where he died. 
The presence-chamber was hung with black, and the 
bier was covered with cloth of gold. A great many 
wax tapers lighted up the gloomy scene. A priest at 
the head of the bier prayed continually for the repose 
of his deceased sovereign’s soul. Two sentinels with 
drawn swords watched day and night beside the 
dead, two were stationed at the doors, and two stood 
on each step leading to the bier. Eveiy person 
received at the door a lighted taper, wliicli he held 
while he remained in the apartment. The Empress was 
present during these masses, but she always fainted 

(1) The autopfy'exhibited the name eppcarance Kstierally diaco- 
vered in those subjects whose death has been caused by the fever 
of the country: the brsin was watery, the veins of the head were 
gorged, And Ute liver was soft. No signs of poison were discovered; 
the death of the Eisperor was in the course of neture, 
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at tlie conclusion of the servioe. Crowds of people 
united their prayers to hers, for the Emperor was 
adored by the common people. The corpse of 
Alexander 1. lay in state twenty-one days before it 
was removed to the Greek monastery of St. Alexander, 
where it was to rest before its departure for interment 
in St. Peiersbuii^h. 

Ujmn the 25th December, the remains of the 

: Emperor were placed on a funeral car drawn by eight 
horses, covered to the ground with black cloth 
ornamented with the escutcheons of the empire. 
The bier rested on an elevated dais, carpeted with 
cloth of gold; over the bier was laid a flag of silver 
tissue, charged with the heraldic insignia proper to 
the imperial house. The imperial crown was placed 
under the dais. Pour major-generrds held the oords 
which supported the diadem. The persons composing 
the household of the Emperor and Empress followed 
the bier dressed in long black mantles, bearing in 
their hands lighted torches. The Cossacks of the 
Don every minute discharged their light artillery, 
while the sullen booming of the cannon added to the 
solemnity of the imposing scene. 

Upon its arrival at the church, the body was 
transferred to a catafolco covered with red cloth, 
surmounted by the imperial arms in gold, displayed 
on crimson velvet. Two steps led up to the platform 
on which the catafalco was placed. Pour columns 
supported the dais upon whi^ the imperial crown, 
the sceptre, and the globe, rested. 

The catafalco was surrounded by curtains of crimson 
velvet and cloth of gold, and four massy candelabra, 
at the four comers of the platform, bore wax tapers 
sttfllcient to dispel the darkness, but not to banish the 
gloom pervading the church, which was hung with 
black embroidered with white crosses. The Empress 
made an attempt to assist at this funeral service, but 
her feelings overpowered her, and she was borne back 
to the palace in a swoon; bat as soon as she came to 
herself, she entered the private chapel, and repeated 
there the same prayers then reciting in the church of 
Bt. Alexander. 

While the remains of the Emperor Alexander were 
on their way to their last home, the report of his 
dangerous state, wliich hod been forwarded officially 
to the Grand-Duke Nicholas, was contradicted by 
another document, whi^ bore dale of the 29th of 
November, announcing mat considerable amendment 
had .taken place in tbo Emperor’s health, who had 
recovered from a swoon of eiglit hours’ duration, and 
had not only appeared collect^, but declared himself 
improved in hc^tb. 

Whether this was a political ruse of the con¬ 
spirators or the new Emperor remains quite uncertain; 
however, a solemn Te Deum was ordered to be cele¬ 
brated in the.CBthedral of Gasan, at which the Empress 
Mother and the Grand-Dukes Nicholas and Michael 
were present. The joyful crowds assembled at this 
service soareely left the imperial family and their 
suite a free space for the exercise of their devotions. 

I Towards the end of the Td Deum, while the sweet 


voices of the choir were rising in harmonious concert 
to heaven, some official person informed the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, that a courier from Tangaroff bad 
arrived with the last despatch, which he refused to 
deliver into any hand but his own. Nicholas was 
conducted into the sacristy, and with one glance at 
the messenger divined the natoie of the document of 
which he was the bearer. The letter he presented 
was sealed with black. Nicholas recognised the 
hand-writing of the Empress Consort, and hastily 
opening it, read these words,— 

“ Our angel is in heaven; 1 still exist on earth, hut 
1 hope soon to be re-united to liim.” 

The bishop was summoned into the sacristy by the 
new Emi>eror, who gave him the letter, with direc¬ 
tions to break the fatal tidings it contained to the 
Empress Mother with the tendercst care. He then 
returned to his place by the side of bis august parent, 
who alone, of the thousands assembled there, had per 
ccived his absence. 

An instant after, the venerable bishop re-entered the 
choir, and silenced the notes of praise and exaltation 
with a motion of his hand. Every voice became mute, 
and the stillness of death reigned throughout the 
sacred edifice. In the midst of the general astonish¬ 
ment and attention he walked slowly to the altar, 
took up the massy silver crucifix which decorated it, 
and throwing over that symbol of earthly sorrow and 
divine hope a black veil, he approached the Empress 
Mother, and gave her the crucifix in mourning to 
kiss. 

The Empress uttered a cry, and fell with her face 
on the pavement;—she comprehended at once that 
her eldest son was dead. 

The Empress Elixabelh soon realized the sorrowful 
hope she had expressed. Eoor months after the death 
of her consort she died on the way from Tangaroff, at 
Beloff, and soon rejoined Mm she had pathetically 
termed “ her angel in heaven.” 

The historical career of the Emperor Alexander is 
woll known to every reader, but the minor matters of 
every-day life mark tbe man, while public details pro¬ 
perly .denote the sovereign. 

The faults of Alexander arc comprised in his 
infidelity to a beautiful, accomplished, and affectionate 
wife. He respected her even while wounding her 
delicate feelings by his criminal attachments to other 
women. After many years of mental pain, the injured 
Elizabeth gave him the choice of giving her up, or 
banishing an imperious mistress, by whom tbe Emperor 
bad a numerous family. 

Alexander could not resolve to separate for ever 
from Ms amiable and virtuous consort,—he made tbe 
sacrifice she required of him. 

His gaUantry sometimes placed Mm in unprincely 
situations, and brought Mm in contact with persona 
immeasurably beneath Mm. He onoe fell in love witlt 
a tailor’s wife at Warsaw, and not being well acquainted 
witli .the character of the pretty grisette, construed 
her acceptance of tbe visit he prtqmsed making her, 
into approbation of Ms suit. The fair Pole was too 
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simple, Bud had been too Tirtaonsly brought up, to 
comprehend his intentions. Her husband was absent, 
so she thought it would not be proper to receive the 
imperiai visit alone; she made, therefore, a re-union of 
her own and her husband’s relations—rich people of 
the bourgeoisie class—and when the Emperor entered 
her saloon, he found himself in company with thirty 
or forty persons, to whom he was immediately intro¬ 
duced by his fair and innocent hostess. The astonished 
sovereign was obliged to make himself agreeable to 
the party, none of whom appear to have divined his 
criminal intentions. He made no further attempt to 
corrupt the innocence of this beautiful woman, whose 
simplicity formed the safeguard of her virtue. 

A severe trial separated him for ever from his last 
mistress, who had borne him a daughter; this child 
was the idol of his heart, and to form her mind was 
the pleasure of his life. At eighteen the young lady 
eclipsed every woman in his empire by her dazzling 
beauty and graceful manners. Suddenly she was 
seized with an infectious fever, for which no pliysician 
in St.Pelersburgh could find a remedy. Her mother, 
selfish and timid, deserted the sick chamber of the 
suifering girl, over whom tlic bitter tears of a father 
were vainly shed, while he kept incessant vigils over 
one whom he would have saved from the power of the 
grave at the expense of his life and empire. The 
dying daughter asked incessantly for her mother, upon 
whose bosom she desired to breathe her last sigh, but 
neither the passionate entreaties nor the commands of 
the imperial lover could induce the unnatural parent 
to risk her health by granting the interview for which 
her poor cliitd craved, and she expired in the arms of 
her father, without the consolation of bidding her 
mother a last adieu. 

Some days after the death of his natural daughter, 
the Emperor Alexander entered the house of an English 
oDicer to whom he was much attached. He was in 
deep mourning, and appeared very unhappy: 

“ I have just followed to tlie grave,” he said, ” as a 
private person the remains of my poor child, and I can¬ 
not yet forgive the unnatural woman who deserted the 
dealh-bed of her daughter. Besides, my sin, which I 
never repented of, has found me out, and the vengeance 
of God has fallen upon its fruits. Yes, I deserted the 
best and most amiable of wives, the object of my first 
affection, for women who neither possessed her beauty 
nor merit. 1 have preferred to the Empress even this 
unnatural mother, whom I now regard with loathing 
and horror. My wife shall never again have cause to 
reproach my broken faith.” 

Devotion and his strict adherence to his promise 
balmed the wound, which, however, only death could 
heal. To the secret agony which through life had 
haunted the bosom of the son was added that of the 
father, and the return of Alexander to the paths of 
virtue and religion originated in the loss of this beloved 
daughter, smitten, he considered, for his sins. 

The friendship of this prince for Madam Kradener 
had nothing criminal in its nature, though it furnished 
a theme for scandal to those who are apt to doubt the 


purity of Platonic attachments between individuals 
of opposite sexes. 

In regard to this emperor’s political career, full of 
ambition and stratagem, we can only re-echo his dying 
words to his confessor:—“ God must be merciful to 
kings 1” His career, however varied by losses on the 
field or humiliated by treaties, ended triumphantly with 
the laurels of war and the olives of peace; and he bore 
to his far northern empire the keys of Paris as a 
trophy of his arms. His moderation demands the 
praise of posterity, and excited the admiration of the 
French nation at large.^ Ilia immoral conduct as n 
man and a husband was afterwards effaced by his 
sincere repentance, and he died in the arms of the 
most faithful and affectionate of wives, who could not 
long survive her irreparable loss. His death was 
deeply lamented by his subjects, who, if they did hot 
enrol his name among the greatest of their rulers, 
never have hesitated to denote liim as the bt;st and 
most merciful sovereign who ever sat upon the 
Russian throne. 


PETER AFFLECK; 

OB, TUB FOUTAL8 OF SCIBBCE. 

(a dtodee STonr.) 

BT w. w. pyrE, 

Among.st the numerous organs of public opinion 
that have seen the light in the ancient and myol 
burgh of Dundee, there was one which we question 
whether any person now living be old cnougii to 
remember. It has long since descended to “ tlie tomb of 
all the Capulcts.” But in its peaceful and prosperous 
days, ere party dissensions disturbed the land, every 
true man paid for his paper; every syllable which the 
veracious print contained was matter of firm, con¬ 
scientious belief to town and country; and the roost 
problematical reports or opinions were infallibly 
stamped with authenticity the moment they obtained 
the imprimalur of the press. In these halcyon days, 
an aged printer, from whom we many years ago 
received an account of the following whimsical inci¬ 
dents, was initiated in the mysteries of the black art i 
of Dr. Faustus, in the humble capacity of a printer’s 
devil—a very harmless sort of imp in general, who 
may principally be regarded as the victim of appear¬ 
ances, which, as he is usually well begrimed with 
lamp-black, are certainly against him. Our friend, 
however distinguished in after life as an author and 
a scholar, was, by the universal assent of the town, 
allowed to be “an auld farrant laddie,”—a character 
which, if it destroyed his proper standing amongst 
the boys of the different “ traps,” or streets, engaged 

(1) The French aathocitiee wouW have removed the trophies of 
Napoleon's victories, and the commemoration of the Russ^ share 
In the disastrous days of Jens and Austerlitz. The Emperor 
Alexander magnanimously replied, " No, let them rem^n: It Is 
sufficient thet I have passed over the bridge with my army I A noble 
and generous reply. Few princea have enaced jiuhiic wrongs so 
completely, or used their opportunity of making reprisals so 
mercifully. (See Chsteaubrlsnd’s Autoblogrephy.i 
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from year’s end to year’s end in a warfare of missiles, 
which, hod Mr. Macadam’s system of road^malung 
then been known, would hare been fearful to contem¬ 
plate, gained for the youtliful printer an unwonted 
degree of consideration from the " douce ” seniors of 
the community. Amongst the worthy patrons and 
admirers of the “auld farrant laddie ” was Mr. Peter 
Aflicck, his quondam teacher; but who, having in fact 
exhausted upon the young prodigy his entire stock of 
literature, science, and art, had now, in a manner, 
ciianged places with the boy, and literally looked 
up to him as a miracle—but a miracle of his own 
creation, which made a very great difference indeed 
to “ the master; ” for it is not to be supposed he could 
be so devoid of professional feeling as not to have 
cogent reasons for overlooking the pedantry and self- 
importance wliich, in common with most of his 
brethren of the birch, Mr. Affleck manifested on all 
proper occasions. In truth, it soothed his pride to 
fancy that the astonishing gifts of intelligence which 
the printer’s apprentice began to display were nothing 
less than natural results of the extra pains bestowed 
on his instruction. The master thought he beheld 
but the reflection of his own genius in the brightness 
of his pupil. He was, therefore, very favourably dis¬ 
posed to listen at all times to tho wonderful recitals 
which young “blackic” (who soon learned how to 
avail himself of the good man’s credulity) did not fail 
to pour forth in reference to the mysteries of the 
printing-office. It never appeared that Peter’s ideas 
on the subject arrived at a more deflnitc sliape than 
that of vague astonishment and admiration. He re¬ 
sembled a faitlifully attached friend of a certain phi¬ 
losopher, whom.I a great phrenologist pronounced to 
be composed of wonder and adhesiveness. Peter 
wondered, indeed, as much as Katerfclto, 

“ With his hair on end. 

At his own wonders wondering for his bread.” 

Those who may. account it strange thatsneh should 
-be the case must remember that we speak of a long 
by-gone period. The schoolmaster had not been 
abroad in those days; and the circuit of his informa¬ 
tion was sometimes inconceivably limited. That of 
,Peter Affleck’s was, perhaps, still more so than might 
otherwise have been the case. Lad he spent all his 
days amidst the bustle of a town. Bat for many long 
years had he been thr^n back on the very meagre 
resources of his own mind, whilst settled as a school¬ 
master amidst tlic dreary w'Bstcs of the Shetland Isles. 
A character of great natural simplicity had not well 
been able to resist the contagion of iutrasc ignorance 
and prevalent superstition; and, if well read in a 
few classic authors, a master of the dead languages, 
and versed in some points of abstruse science, as 
regarded modern inventions and matters of every-day 
life the poor schoolmaster was therefore nearly as 
ignorant as a child. The intuitive perception of tliis 
on the part of the young printer was consistent with 
eharocter; and his zeal to impart information to 
one to whom be had hitherto been indebted very 
greatly, outran his discretion. Of one fixed idea Mr. 


Affleck became at length possessed in consecpience o! 
the boy’s prelections; and we are sorry to say that it 
is doubtful if more than one ever vegetated in bis 
mind on the subject. After ponderous cogitation 
and long rumination, the worthy schoolmaster felt 
thrilled with the awful and mysterious conviction that 
the printing and publishing offices in question were 
“ The Portals of lienee.” What precis^ notion he 
may have attached to this, if he attached any, we 
cannot pretend to say; the exact form taken by the 
esteemed pedagogue’s conclusions is that which we 
have given. 

Wo must by no means omit to mention that Mr. 
Peter Affleck bad a son—^the very opposite in all re¬ 
spects of his worthy father—as rough as he was digni¬ 
fied, and as mischievous as he was sedate. When, 
therefore, young Peter was everlastingly teased and 
taunted with the example of our friend of tlie printing- 
office, the latter, his trade, office, and all concerned, 
became excessively distasteful in his eyes; and it was 
with no great good-will that Master Affleck heard of 
his fathei^s intention to take an early opportunity of 
entering “ The Portals of Science,” for the express 
purpose of awakening the dormant faonlties of young 
Hopeful to the importance of knowledge. In deep con¬ 
sultation with his favourite pupil it was resolved that 
the most appropriate moment for executing this pro¬ 
ject, which had long lain near the good man’s heart, 
shonld be one whicli, in point of interest, should re¬ 
semble the moment of projection of the alchemists- 
It will be easily surmised that, however compaiiblc 
with the degree of veneration entertained by the school¬ 
master, this was not in reality the most auspicious 
time that could have been chosen for intruding upon 
tlie bustle of the printing-office. The fact is, that there 
were posts even in those days, and even “ latest news 
and that these conflicting elements produced fully as 
great a ferment in that day as in the present, when 
the sands of time are running out and intelligence 
pouring in. It was, nevertheless, decided that such 
should be the precise instant of the preceptor’s 
approach. 

It is necessary to describe the bouse appropriated 
for the purposes of the press, although it is long since 
numbered amongst the things that were. It stood in 
a well-known part of the town, denominated " the 
Vault.” Two back streets, connected by a thorough¬ 
fare, went under this name, one of which was, how¬ 
ever, more properly St. Clement’s Lane, and the 
other, which sufficiently attested the accuracy of its 
name by the hollow reverberations retorted to the 
tread of men and the hoofs of animals by its resound¬ 
ing causeway, was the Vault. The two streets already 
mentioned defile from the principal oblong square of 
the town, called the High Street, at either side of the 
public building containing the town-house and, for¬ 
merly, the jail; but which is well known to occupy 
the site of the great church and cemetery of St. Cle¬ 
ment’s, a fabric of extreme antiquity, not even sup¬ 
posed to have survived so far down as the Eeforma- 
tion. Conueeted with this ecclesiastical edifice there 
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aad been one of those numerous monastic institutions 
I in wliioh the town of Dundee so much abounded, 
that at its sack and pillage by the celebrated general 
of the Bestoration, one of the gay cavaliers of the 
Claverbouse faction roundly swore that, for his part, 
he could always have foretold that the ging-eared 
j worshippers of "the jug and the lily,” (a pot sustain- 
I ing a d^odil being the insignia of the town,) would 
I bo ruined by a Monk. The ruins of the cloister and 
’ monastic cells partly existed in the rear of the town* 
house even in our day; and the latter were actually con- 
! verted in the progress of improvement into " lock-ups” 

I for the adjoining police-office. Thus in the penitential 
I cell, where some holy ascetic had lashed and lacerated 
bis frame under the influence of his creed, the drunken 
brawler was in after-times doomed to repent at leisure 
of his transgressions. At the time of which we speak, 
there had, however, been no such use mode of the cells. 
On the contrary, the place in which they were situated, 
a naiTow strip of green vacant grass behind the town- 
; house, bordered on one side by the low and mouldcr- 
I ing mins of the cloister, and, beyond, hemmed in by a 
confused huddle of dwelling-houses, wiis rarely, if 
ever, visited ; and then with footsteps awed by dread. 
Tlune was no positive superstition attached to the 
placo more than to any common place of sepulture; 
but what gave it somewhat of an ominous character 
w.as the accredited report of subterraneous passages 
I and empty labyrinths that led to nothing, of which, 

; i indeed, the very ring of the vaulted .street adjoining was 
'' enough to sal isfy the passer-by, especially in the lone 
and silent night its he hurried homewards. More 
ii than this, there stood within the precincts of the sort 
,! of ad de sac called the Vault, an ancient hostelrie, 
constructed in the form prescribed by our ancestors 
I for these houses of public entertainment, vis. with a 
I walled court-yard in front, above the gateway of 
I which creaked and swung the huge emblazoned sign; 

! and with innumerable small, as well as some large 
I apartments, with quaint bow-wiudows. This old 
hostelrie had, by dint of breaking through doors, and 
ingeniously connecting new and old buildings, been, 
i in fact, converted into the printing-premises in ques- 
! tion. And, strange to tell, from that day forth, as if 
! the imps of darkness had sunk dismayed before the 
; quenchless light of knowledge, the evil repute of the 
' neighbourhood, especially of the subterranean vaults 
and of the ancient ruins, had in a measure ceased. 

Whether the frequenters of the house of revelry 
had more tlian necessary to do in sustaining the super¬ 
stitious feelings originally attached to the spot, is 
uncertain. Perhaps they found the passages exca¬ 
vated by the monks convenient, in the same way as 
the inhabitants of Eyemouth, in former times, when 
smuggling was more prevalent, which is said to have 
occasioned more of that town to be built under the 
ground than above it. fie this as it may, although 
I the preternatural appearances in and around the Vault 
were less talked of latterly than they once had been, 
nothing is more certain than the fact that the man 
who was now ready to be the first to enter the' 


“ Portals of Science ” would have been about the last 
to enter the subterranean purlieus of the Vault. As for 
his sou and heir, most places, indeed, wore alike to him; 
he was even familiar with one of the very arcana of 
the ancient town, called "Little Hell,” from its many 
abominations, and long since removed to make way 
for the fashionable Union Street, running parallel to 
the old thoroughfare of Couthe’s Wynd, gifted 
King James IV., iu one of his gaberluuzie moods, to a 
bold flesher named Couthc, who had done his majesty, 
when beset at the approach of Ms own palace at 
Whitehall adjoining, service similar to that of Jock 
Howieson on Cramond firig. 

Mr. Peter Afficck and Ms hopeful son—who, by the 
way, added to his father’s aggravation at his general 
conduct by a habit he had contracted of expressing 
himself invariably in the pure vernacular, which in 
Forfarshire presents a broader Doric aspect than 
perhaps anywhere iu Scotland—entered the " Portals 
of Science ” by advice of their friend at court, the 
young apprentice, precisely as the clock struck twelve 
on the night of publication, and witliin a compara¬ 
tively short time of the hour when the mail, by 
which the newspapers were then franked by the 
member for the fiurghs, must be despatched. Tlieir 
coming had been casually hinted at, and indeed en¬ 
couraged, though by no means anticipated at such a 
conjuncture, on the part of the master-printer, whose 
usual urbanity, however, completely gave way on 
beholding the inauspicious visitation. The composi¬ 
tors were busy at their posts rattling up tlic " latest 
news,” as if for life or death; tiic foreman was 
driving everything before Mm; the master and reader 
had resigned Ms functions of corrector of the press, 
in the consciousness of inaccuracies heiug now of 
less consequence than the delay of rectifying them. 
He stood with watch in liaiid at the "stone,” or im¬ 
posing-tabic, urging every possible sort of exertion to 
catch the post, when the unhappy schoolmaster and 
his son appeared upon the scene. 

" For mercy’s sake, Mr. Affleck,” cried the printer, 
" could ye no come in the morn P Ye see we’re just 
at touch and go.” 

" Eh, father,” suggested Hopeful, " they’re just at 
touch and go. Come awa’ and see.” 

" Silence, Peter,” said the schoolmaster, with an 
air somewhat betwixt the word of command, and an 
expression of mortification. " Certainly, sir, surely,” 
he replied to the printer; but at the same time ad¬ 
vanced farther into the composing-room after his son, 
who had espied his father’s ally, the appreiifiec, at 
another part of the apartment. The priiiting-ofllcc 
was not, indeed, furnished with those sliding panels 
which figure iu the romances of Mis. Radclifl’c; but 
it so happened that in the course of its construction 
various doors, almost equally mysterious, had been 
opened for convenience-sake in the old panncling, of 
which, indeed, they were composed, leading to the 
numerous interior staircases or flights of steps, that 
still perplex the mazes of very old houses. Our 
friend, the "auld farrent laddie,” alarmed for the 
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oonseqnence of his share in the 8cbooltDa8tet*B inap* 
posite intrusion, pulled up one of these doors, which 
happened to be at his band, significantly facilitating 
thereby the egress of the Aifiecks; and the father, 
seizing the son by the collar, after a preliminary shak¬ 
ing and another stern injunction of silence, plunged 
through the aperture, whilst the door, being made to 
close with what is termed a pace,” relapsed into its 
position, hardly to be distinguished on either side from 
the rest of the panelling, as soon as the apprentice 
relaxed his hold;—so closely was it fitted to prevent 
draught, that sound was nearly excluded as well as 
air. 

The hurry of the composing-room went on for 
nearly an hour, the bustle was subsiding, for the 
point at which they had been driving was all but 
gained, when those within began to have leisure to 
attend to a series of scuifiing noises which seemed to 
proceed from behind the wainsoot. It seems that 
Mr. Affieck and his son had got beyond the door in 
tbe wainscoting, but no further, and were then left in 
utter darkness. There was another door beyond it 
which opened on the stair; but ibis being also closed 
for the same reason as the first, and in the same 
manner, had eluded the search alike of father and son, 
though diligently plied, from the confusion caused 
by tbe mouldings of tbe wainscot all around where they 
were now immured. Whilst engaged in their exer¬ 
tions to extricate themselves, and confident every 
moment of accomplishing that point, the father in stem 
whispers, enforced by desperate shakings, still enjoined 
silence on his sou, from shame probably at the pro. 
spect of being detected blundering in tbe passage, I 
or possibly from a natural unwillingness to be tbe 
cause of interrupting the pressure of business within. 
The youngster was with difficulty kept down, and the 
joint release of the pair was in reality owing at length 
•to 'his breaking bounds. Two points of apparent 
egress they bad, indeed, almost at once discovered; 
but neither of these fulfilled the conditions required at 
the moment. The first of these was a fire-place, which, 
despite his sou’s asseverations of its leading to the 
“ lum head,” the worthy dominie had not exactly 
made up his mind for either attempting himself, or 
suffering the daring explorer of “ Little Hell ” to 
attempt. The other was a closet, or as Hopeful 
pronounced it, a ” buj^er.” But then it was a 
bunker such os the schoolmaster’s entire mathematical 
powers were puzzled to define. This recess was, indeed, 
•neither horizontal, nor was it perpendiedar, being 
formed of the space betwixt the roof of a lower stair, 
which caused its floor to dip at a very considerable 
angle, and to a rather alarming extent when fathomed 
in perfect darkness,—and of the underside of a garret- 
stair, which presented zigzag inequalities following 
the dip of the lower section. It somewhat on tbe 
whole resembled a large ea which has tumbled over. 
This mysterious aperture, whilst it gave hope baffled 
escape. With the fireplace the dilemma was trifling. 
It was either to sally up its ample gorge, through the 
soot, or to remain where they were. But this other 


insidious and alluring man-trap was a matter more 
perplexing, the more especially as presenting itself 
for tbe only means of egress to be perceived, at least 
by groping in the place. Young Affleck had pene¬ 
trated its mysteries very speedily, had he been per¬ 
mitted; and, as it was, repeatedly dived farther into 
the recess than his agitated parent was at all pleased 
with. Bound and round and round groped tbe twain; 
till, at lost, a horrible suspicion began to fill the schoed- 
master’s mind with a vivid superstitions dread to 
which since a sojourner in Shetland be had almost 
been a stranger,—^lie had begun to conceive that he 
and bis son had been bewitched. He placed bis hand 
on Hopeful’s mouth, -however, with a lingering reluc¬ 
tance to draw on any exposure to the compositors, 
before communicatiBg this alarming conviction; and 
it was only in consequence of being unable to prevent 
the kicks of desperation that ensued the information, 
that their deliverance was effected. 

" Preserve us a’, Mestir Affleck!” cried the master 
of the house, “ glowering,” as Hopeful afterwai ds 
asserted, into the recess. ” Whare hae ye been a’ 
this time P What for did ye no cry oot ?” 

“ Yei' stairs turned upside dooii,” siud the junior, 
shaking himself loose from the parent gripe, whilst 
tlic poor dumbfounded schoolmaster mumbled some¬ 
thing unintcliigiUy by way of apology, and was 
hurrying off in the direction in which he had originally 
entered the premises. 

“ Upside doon! ” cried the printer, in astonish¬ 
ment, as he directed young Hopeful to hold the one 
door whilst ojmning the -other, till by the light 
streaming through he perceived that all w'bs as usual. 

I “ Tliis way, Mr. Affleck,” he added, “ this way;” now 
fully and fairly persuaded that the worthy pedagogue 
had -screwed his courage up to enter “ the Portals of 
Science” at dead of night, by imbibing somewhat 
too strong potations: “ here’s the stair, sir; here’s the 
stair.” So saying, the printer, to whom onr dominie, 
mme and more ashamed, astounded, and confused, ! 
muttered a still more unintelligible apology, vanished ; 
beyond the inner wainscot. Tbe father mid son thus | 
directed, managed this time to effect -their escape by - 
the staircase, the former still continuing his ejaeu- > 
lations:— I 

“ Never mind, never mind—sorry to trouble you,” j 
&c. At length, with a sigh, like one relieved of an ^ 
oppressive burden, be observed to his son tliat he had 
gpven up all hopes of ever getting out, and rushed 
down the inside stair followed by Hopeful, shouting, 

“ Heth 1 I’m gled we’ve won eot! Eathcr, giv' 
thae be the Portels o’ Science, I do’ot if we’ll be 
muckle enlightened by this visitation.” 

” Silence, Peter,” cried tbe father, resuming his 
ordinary equanimity, but continuing his ra;»d fiight 
down stairs; ” truth lies at the bottom of a well.” 

So saying, be discovered that he had reached the 
limits of his descent by that rather awkward move¬ 
ment which a person makes in taking a step too 
many, and bringing himself unexpectedly in contact 
with the ground. They were still in utter darknees^ 
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md the response of the son rather grated on the 
father’s ear, as he rejoined< 

"1 dinna care vhare it lies, if I were anoe oot o’ 
this hole.” 

The fact was, that Mr. Affleck, followed b; his son, 
instead of rising to the street had, in his confusion, 
rapidly hurried down an extra stair, and that led to a 
cellar, if cellar it could be called, which was neither 
more nor less tlmn one of the redoubtable vaults of 
the locality. And when the honest man spoke of 
0 well, little did he think that if there wer^ any truth 
i in his proposition he should soon run so narrow a 
I chance of finding it out in person. The subterranean 
I apartment in which the two were now plunged was, 
like their former man-trap, notable for two things; 
and one of these was a well, the other being a 
subterraneous passage, supposed to lead from some 
catacombs,unexplored, to theoldcrypt of St. Clement’s, 

I passing on its way through the cellar. Well and 
passage were remarkable for one common feature. 
No one knew whether the well had a bottom; it was 
only certain that it had no top; at all events no 
covering. And as' for the passage, although it had 
been shrewdly suspected of having served the jolly 
monks once on a day to pass to the refectory of the 
old Ilospicc for the comfort of their carnal men in 
sea.sons of mortification, no one had ever ventured to 
explore it within the knowledge or memory of living 
man. Not so Mr. Peter Affleck and his ofl'spriug. 
Before they were many hours older, they had 
fathomed both these mysteries. 

On gathering himself up, the recently prostrated 
schoolmaster began to feel all his superstitious fears 
retuniing. W'hat was worse, from the previous 
instance of the effect of communicating them to his 
son, he was debarred the solace, which is sometimes 
! considerable, of sharing his terrors. He felt, how- 
I ever, more firmly convinced than ever that he was 
! suffering from the cantrips of witchcraft. Some¬ 
thing, nevertheless, behoved to be done. Stumbling 
! and poking about in the cellar, he bad just got upon 
the verge of the yawning well, when young Peter, 
who had narrowly escaped the danger, judging by his 
father’s voice that he must be near it, exclaimed, on 
approaching:—“ Tak’ care, father, tak’ care; there’s 
another trap, wantin’ the stair. Tak’ care, or ye’ll 
w humble ower, head foremost, wi’ an awfu’ squeish; 
an’ am thinkin’ we’re far enugh doon alreddy.” 

Mr. Peter Affleck was about to reply, by suiting 
the action to the word, when, mistaking the direction 
in which the danger lay, he unfortunately precipitated 
himself into the well, clutching at his son and 
dragging him along with him, whilst their cries, 
resoundii^ through the dismal vaults, startled some¬ 
thing that flitted away as if on leaden wings into the 
distance, and even roused some neighbouring cock, 
which forthwith faintly crew, as if ever so far away. 
Fortunately the well, if deep, was not wide, and 
Peter’s person having in his fall been thrown in the 
first instance across it, he descended by the feet—a 
considerable distance, however—spasmodically throw¬ 


ing out his legs against the sides of the aperture, and 
aided by the obstmetion which he carried along with 
him in the shape of his son, he found himself ulti¬ 
mately brought up in the shaft or pit into which be 
had sunk. Freezing with affr^ht in this cruel 
position, neither father nor son eould for a length of 
time muster spirit to stir. Young Peter at last 
commenced his escape from the depths; and the'well 
being lined with brick, or perhaps cement in blocks, 
pieces of which had given away, afforded to one by 
no means unaccustomed to such exertions an easy 
mode of access. To do the youth justice, he encou¬ 
raged his father by every means in bis power to 
follow his example; but it was not until he had stript 
his jacket, and let it down by one sleeve, so as to 
affo^ the father a hold of the other, that with much 
pain and difficulty the schoolmaster found himself, 
more dead thou alive, on what he rather hoped than 
believed might be terra Jirnia. 

Tlie state of the schoolmaster, as he lay on the damp 
cellar floor, quaking with intense alarm, was truly 
pitiable. It was less the recent sense of imminent 
danger, or the rc-action of the effort of self-preserva¬ 
tion—an instinct which exerts itself too powerfully in 
the human breast to be easily overcome—than the state 
of moral perturbation in which this renewal of his 
former perplexities in an aggravated form produced, 
principally occasioned by his northern superstitions. 
Hours seemed to pass before the miserable man was 
rc-invigorated for action. Tliey were not in reality 
hours, except in the amount of agony compressed into 
them; but both to father and son, in their perfect 
despair, those fearful moments absolutely distended 
into ages of interminable, unendurable, and speechless 
fear. At length the elder Affleck, after making some 
desperate lounges—^raised upon his elbow—such 
as Mr. Kean exhibits in the closing conflict of 
Richard III., regained his feet at such a distance from 
the well as he deemed to be safe, and, as good fortune 
would have it,/«W that he had approximated to the 
side or wall of the cavern. He rightly enough sur¬ 
mised, that in cautiously groping his way along by its 
guidance, he was tolerably secure, at ail events, from 
pitfalls, and might, perhaps, arrive at the point of 
egress. 

Slowly and silently piloting their way by the wall, 
father and son, revived slightly by this assurance, moved 
onwards. Ere long, they turned an angle, but afraid 
to relinquish their hold upon the wall, continued still 
to steer their course by its means. On and on they 
went, slowly but surely, the atmosphere becoming 
damper and denser as they advanced; the space, too, 
through which they moved, becoming, or rather filing 
more contracted; and what proved most harrowing to 
their feelings, they were perceptibly descending 
deeper and deeper beneath the surface. At length 
the younger, unable amidst his fears to resist the 
impulse of curiosity, stretched forth his hand; half a 
step from the wall along which ho had been feeling 
brought it in contact with a similar wall beyond it. 
He instantly pronounced, in a tone of cheerfulness. 
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which smoic, liowevcr, most diabolically on the parent 
ear, that they were in “ Little Hell.” The schoolmaster 
relieved his troubled spirit by a groan, and was ready 
to faint. He felt that sort of dread sensation 
which a strong writer—not a transatlantic one—has 
supposed a man would feel, if with his body at tho 
tem|)crature of red-hot iron, a plate of ice were thru.st 
down from the crown of his head to the soles of his 
feet. A cold shiver thrilled through the midst of his 
terrible agitation, and the chattering of his teeth 
sounded through the subterranean passage like the 
solemn click of the “ death watch ” in an antique 
chamber. At that moment a rushing as of air smote 
upon their faces, and the leaden flapping of wings was 
heard once more. They had arrived at a pomt where 
the passage they were threading appeared to diverge 
in two directions, down one of which—that along the 
wall whereof they were advancing—^Apollyon himself 
seemed, judging by the noise of wings, to be now 
coming upon them. They were pretty well decided 
already, as far as decision could be the property of 
faculties now so completely unhinged as theirs, that 
it was too late to recede. But the diverging ]>ath 
opportunely served for a flight of desperation. Terror 
added wings to their speed. To their surprise, (lie 
ground appeared now to rise, although they were 
sensible that they were not retracing their steps. 
The atmosphere became less sulfocatiug and sepul¬ 
chral, iuid, blessed be heaven ! they thought that iu 
the distance they could faintly discern a gloomy 
twilight. But the horrible wings were in pursuit! 
Nearer and nearer they came. Peter and his son 
literally flew along the narrow passage as if pursued 
by fate. But, alas ! as they seemed about to emerge 
from the Cimmerian darkness into the spot which 
" counterfeited gloom,” or rather produced it without 
any counterfeit, a small keg or barrel, which somehow 
lay in the way, tripped the foremost, father or son, 
wc forget which, and father, son, and barrel, were 
speedily rolling over and over on the damp floor of 
the passage, whilst, brusliing with loathsome proximity 
to their faces and persons, a huge overgrown bat, 
the most terrilied party, perhaps, of the lot, flapped 
lazily over them, and almost instantly soaring upwards, 
disappeared. The fresh morning air, whose influence 
was very perceptible in the position iu which the 
dominie and his son now ^ud themselves, operated 
favourably, after a time, in their revivification, for 
this crowning catastrophe had well-nigh deprived both 
of animation, when it was discovered by one or other 
that they lay adjacent to a flight of steps. 

Joyfully, at least with a mclanchnly pleasure,—a 
pleasure which, like all others, being comparative, 
was, in their case, not far short of the superlative 
degree, owing to the ordeal through which they had 
passed to reach it, for "sweet is pleasure after pain,” 
—they emerged into the morning moonlight, as it 
was not yet dawn, where it lay sleeping as in dreams 
upon the low broken columns of the rained cloister, 
and saw it chequered by scattered shadows of decay 
and desolation on the small green patch of grass that 


remained unprofaned of the cemetery of St. Clement’s. 
To climb the gate which guarded this property of tho 
" common guid” was no easy task; but it was nothing 
compared with what our adventurers had undergone. 
Tlio memory of that night never faded from the 
rccollcclion of either. It is almost superfluous to say 
that the scholars of Peter Affleck tliat morning missed 
him for once from his post; and that young Hopeful, 
who, something loth however, had been deputed to 
auuouuce that his father Imd a “ sair heid,” added, 
iu couQdeqpe, bis own particular cxplauation of the 
overnight exploits that had occasioned it, and even 
volunteered to lead the forlorn hope of an exploring 
party through the mazes whose secrets be had thus 
been privy to unravelling. Wc may add that the project 
was not at all popular, and was never undertaken, 
chiefly from the visible disinclination of young Affleck 
liim.sclf, when it came to the point, to stand to his 
word. As for his father, h« had no stomach for llio 
umicrtaking, and it was long ere he could so much as 
endure a reference even lo (.he “Portals of Science,” 
which he droiipcd from amongst his habitual topics of 
discussion ; and if he manifested any continuance of 
favouritism for “ the aulil liirrcut laddie,” wc have 
reason to believe he never again put to the test his 
iulliicucc for gaining him udmission to inspect the 1 
marvels of the printiiig-oflicc. 

Great changes liave come over tlie localities referred ; 
to sinec these ludicrous events transpired; so great, , 
that few will be able to recognise them. The ruins 
liavo l)een almost totally removed, and replaced by 
places of durance vile, ami other public offices. The ' 
hostelric lias bccu totally or partially rebuilt and , 
heightened, and iu lieu of a priutiug-officc has buoomc \ 
a tavern once more. Tlie vaults are still there, roofed 
over by the reverberating public causeway, but they 
arc blocked up in all directions, and used extensively 
as wine merchants’ cellars. The aversion of old 
Affleck to speak much or at all of his subterranean 
researches tended to restrict the legend of the existence 
of subl.crraii(’an pa.<isagcs, as before, to the rising gene¬ 
ration. And the enterprise of the son being eiTectually 
damped towards tho prosecution of any discovery in 
that direction, all recollection of these mysterious 
labyrinths was speedily lost in oblivion, where, but for 
our present disclosures, they would have rcmiiined. 


AFRICA.' 

PKESENT CONHITION OP THE SLAVE TEADB. 

Nothing does Great Britain more credit than her 
efforts lo suppress the slave-trade. Nothing is more 
unforlunatc for the Americans than tho continuation 
in their southern States of this infamous institution. 
We admit, of course, that our country gave America 
that detestable inheritance, and that it forms no 
stigma on their national character, for to abolish it at 
once is an impossibility. Perceiving, thcreforp, that 

(1) Continued from vol. xiii. p. 2SG. 
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our transatlantic brethren are anxious to rid themselves 
of this burden, we lay little blame to any but the hold¬ 
ers of slaves, the landed proprietary, who cling to the 
vile system, and threaten the disruption of the Union 
if any attempt is made on their monstrous privilege. 
Nevertheless, it is the duty of the true liberal party 
to persevere, and aid England in her honourable 
enterprise. The African squadron does much, but 
other plans may do more. None could regret more 
than we the removal of that magnifleent naval police 
force which patrols the coasts of the slave country; 
but there arc remedies to be applied in the seat and 
cradle of the disease which may accomplish more than 
the most vigilant cruisers. It may be interesting to 
sketch the present state of this unnatural trade, to 
relate a few anecdotes in connexion with jt, and to 
describe a plan proposed for its extirpation. 

About sixty years have passed since England 
opened a war upon the slave-trade. At that time 
Great Britain carried away from Africa thirty thousand; 
Portugal twenty thousand; Erance, Holland, and Den¬ 
mark sixteen thousand—in all sixty-six thousand; 
wliile other traders made it up to a hundred thousand. 
We relinquished the traffic; but for a long period it 
contiuuid to increase, and in 1839, the number of 
victims was one hundred and fifty thousand. It fell 
before 1845 to thirty-two thousand six hundred, but 
doubled next year, though at present, owing to the 
coopcriition of Brazil, it has been reduced to an 
average between those two figures. The average 
number .since 1807, has been seventy-seven thousand. 

I Ilad Great Britain continued to share in the trade, 

! we might probably have counted the slaves by millions, 

I instead of thousands, fur myriads have been liberated 
by lier cruisers, and myriads more arc saved from 
capture by her rcfu.sal to countenance the abominable 
transaction. Yet still the system exists at will in 
Al'rica, and the interior of that dreary continent is a 
theatre of oppression of the weak by the strong, 
horrible to contemplate. It will continue to be so 
while the profits are so enormous, and the native 
kings find advantage in the sale of human flesh. 
Princes in Africa excel Hobbes in their ideas of divine 
right, and ambitious of rivalling their brethren of 
Christendom, revel in all the excesses of barbarous 
ferocity. They arc woman floggers, man hunters, 
sacrificers of human beings, slave sellers, and “ foun¬ 
tains of justice” at the same time. The King of 
Dahomey, among others, annually collects all the 
warriors, male and female, in his dominions, sallies 
forth from the capital, invades a neighbouring territory, 
destroys what he cannot plunder, and bears home a 
mighty multitude of captives. These are distributed 
among the nobles and the people, with a choice re¬ 
serve for his majesty. Most are sold as slaves, many I 
arc kept as servants, and a few are put aside to be 
hacked in pieces, or beaten to death with clubs, for 
the amusement of the court, and the propitiation of 
the gods! Mr. Eorbes, a late traveller,* saw several 


(I) ‘'nesidcnce at the Court or Oahomey.” 
E. Forbes. !! vols. Iiongmans; 1S31. 


By Frederick 


of these miserable wretches doomed to die. They 
were placed in canoes or cradles, carried up to a high 
platform, held aloft by the arms of the soldiers—all 
the while sitting in meek patience, looking for their 
fate—and then dashed to the ground, to be struck 
limb from limb by the infuriated savages below. 
Our humane countryman, doing honour to his nation, 
ransomed two or three of the intended victims, but 
the royal taste for blood was too hot and e^r to 
forego its feast altogether, even in considei-ation of 
glittering new-minted dollars, or scarlctcloth, or bright- 
barrelled guns, or a case of the sparkling dew swept 
from the slopes of Ben Nevis. 

Clearly, the great support of the slave-trade is its 
profitable nature. 11 is useless to show the princes 
of Africa, or the people degraded by their rule, that 
other sources of revenue are more honourable, or 
more manly. They retort, “ but not more profitable.” 
A traveller in Zanzibar remonstrated with the 
merchants, advising them to follow a more honest 
occupation. "Which is that?” they asked. Some 
ivory was then in the market, so the Euglishman said, 
“We will buy aud pay you for that in preference 
to buying men!” In the reply was summed up 
the grand cause of African degradation. It was a 
laconic but eloquent answer: “It is easier to catch a 
man than an elephant 1” The income denved by the 
slave sellers is enormous; but it is by bartering fur 
money the life and blood of the Imid. The true mate¬ 
rials of wealth are the productions of the soil and the 
fruits of the people’s industry. With all her millions 
of population, however, with all her inexhaustible 
resources, with her vast territories, and the multiplied 
natural advantages she enjoys, Africa exports to 
every other part of the globe no more than Cuba 
with twelve hundred thousand inhabitants. The 
reason is evident,—cotton, eoHec, sugar, grain, ivory, 
even gold, must be bought aud sold at a fair price, 
because the principle of competition prevents extra¬ 
vagant profits; but Africa has a monopoly of the 
slave-trade enrse. When will the native trader, 
accustomed to buy a slave from the kidnapper for 
twenty-five shillings, to sell him for five pounds, turn 
to a traffic in ivory at fifty per cent. ? When will 
the merchant accustomed to buy a slave for five, and 
to sell him for a hundred and five pounds, (2,000 per 
cent.) turn to cotton with a profit of thirty per cent. ? 

What we propose chiefly to dwell on is the slave- 
trade of the interior; the horrors of the middle 
passage and the plantations being familiar to every 
reader. We may describe a few episodes of this great 
system os displayed in the deserts aud the oases 
they contain, and it will be seen what a strange wild 
■life is that of the slave-hunter and the slave in the 
great cradle of human misery. Yet we must not think 
of these races as altogether savage. It may make us 
blnsh to confess the truth, but it is absolutely a fact, 
that in the cities of Ghat and Ghadames in the oiises 
of the Sahara wilderness, there arc more children who 
can read and write than in any English town of 
similar size. The Negroes on the banks of the Niger 
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oopr the ICoran in beautiful characters, and many arts 
of lefluemcut have been introduced among them; but 
the slave-trade, as a means of accumulating gold, is 
an absorbing lust, devouring all the better feelings of 
their nature. 

We have beard of European bishops assuming many 
offices besides those of religion; but in Africa they stray 
still more boldly from their mission. A traveller saw 
one of them at Ghadames, with a mind full of specu¬ 
lations in slaves. He was a delicate gentleman, who 
imitated the women in foppery, blackening bis eyelids 
and staining his finger and toe-nails with dark-red 
henna. He asked, “What is the expense of a 
journey to Constantinople ?” adding, “ I shall go and 
buy some slaves at Ghat and convey them to Con- 
stimtinople. Don’t you think 1 shall make money 
by it?” The traveller warned him that if he took 
slaves to Malta they would touch British ground and 
be free, which disconcerted the aspiring bishop of the 
faithful. 

Ghadames is a considerable city in the desert on 
the south borders of Tripoli, and forms a stage in the 
progress of the slave caravans from the distant country 
of Bomou. The melsmcholy trains arrive contmually 
on their way to the coast. The poor creatures, men, 
women, and children, arc naked, with the exception 
of a slight leathern fillet round their loins. Their 
forms emaciated with hunger and fatigue, their fea¬ 
tures pinched, and their whole appearance miserable 
—^nothing can present a stronger picture of human 
degradation. The merchants are half bandits, and 
some of them vie with the wild beasts in ferocity, 
llichardson saw one six feet nine inches high, with 
limbs like the trunks of palm-trees, and a tread that 
seemed to root his foot at every step. As he walked 
the low-covered street, he lowered his huge lance, 
“ as large as an ordinary gas-light post, for fear of 
catching the roof,” and “ his big sword, swinging 
from bis back, scraped the mortar from both sides of 
the walls.” Such a monster was a fit leader for a 
slave caravan, and his power subdued the little spirit 
that remained in his victims. Many of the slave 
chiefs are of a similar description, yet bonds are neces¬ 
sary to tame the poor captives on their journey. A 
resident in Ghadames, strolling through the city with 
a friend, saw some merchants gambling. They were 
playing for iron manacles ^^d fetters! " These,” they 
sai^ “ are for slaves; each has a pair of them, to pre¬ 
vent him from escaping while travelling through the 
desert.” Collars for the neck were also exhibited, and 
when our countryman inquired who manufactured 
them, lie was told, the people of Soudan. There are 
iron mines among their mountains, and the manacles 
and fetters are fabricated there. They are only used 
in the desert for the slaves of the soil, and are never 
sold. So Africa forges her own chains, and the 
wretched dwellers in Soudan dig among the hills the 
metal that is to gall their limbs on the wcaiy march 
over two thousand miles of desert! 

Still in the career of the poor slaves there are sunny 
spots, short hours of pleasure, and among these is the 


farewell festival, on the last borders of their oonntiy. 
They collect together to dance and sing, resigned to 
their inevitable lot, and looking forward to a happier 
day after the end of life, when 

“To Eden’s beauty and matchless bloom 
The soul will flutter from death's cold tomb 

for, strange to discover, the only hope of these 
desolate exiira is in a future state, on the joys of 
which tbeir fancy is for ever dwelling. After the 
short dance and a few songs, the slaves proceed to the 
tombs of their dead relatives, to bid them adieu, 
paying pious rites to their manes and chanting, half as 
a prayer, half as a hymn, tlwir desire “ to be restored 
to them and liberty after death.” They carry chafing- 
dishes and burn sweet gums in them, but the tears 
they shed and the hopes they breathe are a richer in¬ 
cense, because they are the true oblations of the heart. 
When the slaves remain in an African town under 
native masters, their burial-place is apart from that of 
the free population, the pride of class accompanying 
humanity even into the grave, as it would, if possible, 
beyond. Among the bondspeoplc in the cities, an 
occasional day of rejoicing occurs, but is always com¬ 
menced by a visit to the tombs and a song of happiness 
and freedom in a future life. Then they collect in a 
garden, dress gaily if they can, feast if they have 
the means, dance and sing, and forget their slavery 
during the few hours of their revel. 

In some of the oasis-cities tlic slaves are well 
treated and learn to love their masters. We have uu 
account of one venerable sheikb, with the wrinkles of 
ninety years on his cheeks and brows, whose serfs 
beheld him as an earthly god, and reverenced all his 
words, not from terror but affection. But with the 
slave merchants the case is far different. They 
appear to their miserable prisoners like demons of 
evil, and the Rassia, or slave hunt, is dreaded more 
than the approach of any storm. Meeting a caravan 
on the sterile face of the desert, a melancholy sight 
presents itself. Children, leaning like old men on 
staves, crawl over the ground. Perhaps a thousand 
human beings are dragged along in the miserable train. 
Camels bearing ostrich feathers, hides, wooden bowls, 
spoons, sandals, wooden combs, leather pillow-cases, 
bags, parses, pouches, bottles and skins for water, 
spears, lances, staves, daggers, swords, shields, with 
jars of liquid butter, baskets of grain, dried beef, 
pepper, fruit, tobacco, gums, cottons, and other com¬ 
modities, are crowded with them, though the chief 
merchandise is human flesh. The labours of the 
journey ard tremendous, but the strength of the Negro 
appears equally so. Children of five years of age 
w^k the whole distance across the mighty wilderness 
of Sahara, and women vie with the men in their 
powers of endurance. The wretched creatures, if they 
are allowed to keep any toys and trinkets, find some 
solace in them, decorate their persona, and feel a 
pleasure in this task of vanity. 

(t) Shirley Hibberdf the of lakei, aud woodi* and etreamif 
whoee imagination reoemblea, in its freshness and beaut/i tito 
flowers it perpetually delights in. 
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OfteD, however, no such iodulgence is permitted, the face towards Mecca, and covered it with a gar- 
The slaves, generally young girls, are driven on with ment of black cotton. The servant felt it once more 
the lash, and if; to appease their thirst, they offend by to see if the girl was really dead. He fancied her 
plueking some of the fresh green herbi^ by the way, heart was still beating, and stopped up the nostrils 
they are barbarously whipped as a punishment. They with clay. Frequently the unhappy wretches are 
are allow^ to drink once in the morning and once in buried alive, and smothered by the earth, which is 
the evening, if water be abundant, but when the found disturbed above them. The traveller aided in 
supply is scanty, a single draught is aU that is given placing some small stones over the spot, and thn'poor 
to quench their thirst. Misfortune teaches them young slave was left sleeping in the desert, 
many a severe lesson. One traveller saw a little child The men arc often still more severely treated, being 
three years old, riding a tall camel, alone and fearless, gashed with daggers for the least offence. The 
It knew that a sign of fear or a sound of complaint Ibrahim, who whipped the dying girl, is described as a 
would condemn it to drag on foot over the ground, favourable specimenof his class, who “treated hisslaves 
Another, a young girl, was limping along over the as much like a gentlemanly Moor as he well could 
stony desert, all but exhausted by the journey. A do.” He carried with him on his journeys a gigantic 
savage driver seized her, fastened a rope about her tent, made of dried bullocks’ skins, to shelter the poor 
waist, dragged her after him, tied her to the camel, and creatures at night; for the Nigritians cannot bear the 
drove the beast forward. The poor girl ran, and fell; cold, and soon die when exposed to it. Consequently, 
she was pulled over the stones, bleeding in every limb, as a matter of pecuniary prudence, they are forced to 
and then lifted up, still hauled forward by the cord, nn- bear huge burdens of wood, to make fires on the 
til, limping, falling, and sinking at intervals, she aocom- camping grounds. The moment the halt is sounded, 
plished that stage. Next day the same wcaiy labour the slaves collect and prepare immense piles of billets, 
awaited her, and so she made her way from the huts of interlaid with masses of desert scrub, which arc 
her own country to the seaport, whore she was to be kindled, and around these tlie poor creatures gatlier 


shipped off to labour in the plantations of Cuba. 

Sometimes the troops of girls arc given into the 
charge of boys, who whip and goad them along with 
sliarp pieces of wood. Children of thirteen, hardened 


to warm themselves, and forget in a few hours of 
repose the pains and labours of the day. Even these 
short intervals of rest-arc broken into by the cruelty 
of the drivers, or the anguish of some dying wretch 


in brutality, excel the ferocity of men; and women worn out by the fatigues of the march. A resident 
placed under their command, are tortured by the little in Gbat once saw a negress, just arrived with a cava- 
tyrants with the last excess of malignity, strii)ped, van. lying on the ground, fast sinking under an acen- 
driven until they drop, A poor maiden mulation of ^ony. Her bones were nearly through 


from Bomou was once dragged along until she became the skin, which was parched and shrivelled like a dry 
blind from the unbearable fatigue, and then whipped water-bottle. Her owner was rubbing her with some 
until she became insane. oil. He asked the stranger for some medicine,' but 

In the journal of a recent traveller through the our countryman saw that the girl needed, not physio, 
ilderness of Africa, we meet with many passages but food. “ Give her something to cat,” he said, 

ke the following: TJie merchant replied, “ I have nothing.” “ What do 

“Evening, Died a young female slave. She bad you eat yourself?” “Bread and bayeen.” “Give 
sen ill a month. She was of the most delicate frame, her that.” The avaricious wretch made no reply, but 
id TOst seventy doUars as a great beauty. She was turned away. He evidently considered such food 

iried m the grave-yard of the Marabct without any too good for a slave, even to save her life, 

iremonies. Happy creature to have so died!” We in this country, enjoying the comforts our cirili* 

llie next day, succeediug tliat on wbick this entry zutioii has ensured us, seldom remember such 


wilderness of Africa, we meet with many passages 
like the following:— 

“ Evening. Died a young female slave. She bad 
been ill a month. She was of the most delicate frame, 
and cost seventy dollars us a great beauty. She was 
buried in the grave-yard of the Marabct without any 
ceremonies. Happy creature to have so died!” 

The next day, succeeding tliat on which this entry 


was made, Kichardson visited the tent of a slave- scenes are at this moment actually taking place in 
driver, and saw a girl lying ill on the ground. The Africa. We do not take home to our hearts the 


savage was lasliing her with a whip of bull’s Mda . 
A quarter of an hour afterwards, the traveller was 


reality of the thing. While looking at this jiage, the 
reader should recall to mind that slave-caravans are 


sauntering through a desert burial-ground, when be toiling over the Sahara, that weary and thirsty 


met the slave-driver’s servant with a small axe in his 
hand. 

“ What are you going to do P” 

" Dig a grave only.” 


wretches are dragged along by ropes, some fainting 
by the way, some dying, some whipped along with 
thongs of bull’s hide, some goaded with spears, and 
all tom from their native homes to till the soil of a 


What! are you going to dig the grave of the country not their own, for the advantage of strangers, 
^ung negress whom Haj Ibrahim was just now It is said that numerous Europeans are engaged in the 
beating interior of Africa, aiding the native princes in their 

^ " Yes, answered the man, and he was ashamed of kidnappii^ expeditions, and realizing abundant profits 
bis^ master’s cruelty.” The poor creature had been from their adventures. A traveller inquired of a 
whipped on the point of death—^perhaps killed by the Soudan trader where the slaves were obtained. He 
lash. They dug a narrow grave, a few inches deep, said, in the wild land beyond his country, and that 
placed the warm body in, lying on the right side, with many men, with white bauds and face^ assisted to 
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captura the thousands that were annually dragged 
away. He added that collars, fetters and manacles 
were used to tame them into subjection when they 
were sent down the Black Eiver to the Great Salt 
Water, as tliey call the Atlantic Ocean. His in¬ 
terrogator asked how the slaves were caught. The 
trader instantly sprang up, and seised an Arab gun. 
lie then squatted low on the ground, creeping along 
the floor, as though waiting and watching in silence. 
By a curious pantomime he suggested the idea of an 
unwary native approaching, and then made a sudden 
spring, as a tiger on his prey, with a horrid shout, to 
terrify the victim. After a sufBcient number have 
been collected by this or a bolder process, the caravan 
is formed, and the slaves are driven over the border, 
in most cases never to return. They invariably dis¬ 
charge their feelings in songs and prayer-hymns as 
they move along by day, or gather round the camp 
fires by niglit. A republican poet of America has 
rendered into English verse a slavc-chauut, wriiteii 
down in the Saharan desert by a traveller. Tlicre is 
nothing added to the original, and the words arc 
almost literally given. Nothing can exceed the sad 
melody of the cadence, or the melancholy music of 
this, their Song of Supplication to Heaven. 

“ Where ate we going I Where are we going 1 
Where are we going, llubcc'i ’ 

Hear ns! save us I Make us free. 

Send our Atka “ down from thee ! 

Here the Qhiblee wind is blowing ; 

Strange and large the world is growing; 

Tell us, Rubee, where are we going i 
Where are we going, Rubee 1 

" Bornou ! Bomou 1 Whore is Bumon ? 

Whore are we going, Rubee ? 

Bornou laud was rich and good, 

Wells of water, fields of food; 

Bornou land we see no longer. 

Here we thirst, and here we hunger, 

Here the M oor-man smites in auger; 

Where are we going, Rubee 1 

“ Where are we going 1 'Where are wc going 1 
Hear us, save us, Rubee ! 

Moons of marches from our eyes, 

Bornou land behind us lies; | 

Hot the desert wind is blowing. 

Wild the waves of sand arc flowing ! 

Hear us t tell us ! Where are we going 1 
Where arc we going, Rubee 1" 

Occasionally we find an account of some of these 
poor creatures treading the homeward path, free again 
after years of toil, and bounding on in their child-like 
hope to see all things as they had left them. Stories 
of past times there may be among every people, but 
no elaborated romance from the pen of the finest writer 
ever could touch the heart more than the story of 
one young slave woman restored, after years of servi¬ 
tude, to liberty. She accompanied the traders on 
their way to Bornou, dwelling in silent happiness on 
the joys of her deliverance, until the well-remembered 
tntek was entered upon, and the bills of her own 
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country came in view. Then all her feelings played 
at once in the passion of a new-born pleasure; she 
laughed, she wept, she danced along tlie road, she 
poured out incoherent blessings on her conductors, she 
burst into rapturous songs of joy, and at length, in 
the delirium of her excitement, fell into convulsions 
and iiiirdly escaped with life. In the dismal picture 
of the slave trade in Africa we have been drawing, 
how pleasant to find one little oasis like this on the 
bleak and desolate waste of misery and serfdom! 

Such is a sketch of the slave-trade in Africa, and 
such are the miseries to which humanity is there 
exposed. To effect a change, to uproot the system, 
to convert the slave-hunters into honest traders, the 
slavers into tillers of their own soil, and to shut tlie 
ports of Africa against merchants seeking to perpetuate 
the unnatural tiaffic, would be to achieve a victory as 
great as that for wliicb any statesman or conqueror 
ever yet won a laurel or a triumphal arch. An infinity 
of plans has been proposed; but we cannot examine 
more than one of them. It appears reasonable. It 
is simple, mid miglit be carried into practice at a 
moderate expense. Its author is Macquecn, an im¬ 
portant authority in connexion with Africa. Its chief 
feature is to make Africa the instrument of her own 
emancipation, and, by develojiiug her resources, to 
destroy the profit of the slave dealer. 

“ Only raise,” he says, “ in any more commanding 
and accessible portion of Africa, say on the greatest 
entry, the banks of the lower Niger,' 300,000 bales of 
cotton, 20,000 tons of coffee, and 100,000 tons of 
sugar at a cheap rate, and throw these yearly into the 
market of the world, already fully supplied by slave 
labour, and the result would be that this additional 
produce would reduce so greatly the general prices of 
all produce in every quarter, that the extcmnl slave 
trade would cease to be profitable and therefore cease 
to exist.” 

If Government, or a chartered company with a large 
capital, were to send agents with power to make 
treaties, to all the native princes along the slave coast 
of Africa, they might be brought by considerations of 
interest to forbid the passage of slaves through their 
dominions. At present the chief receives from two to 
four shillings for every slave carried through his 
kingdom. Calculate the yearly average, and grant him 
double the amount, besides presents of such com¬ 
modities as barbarians love, and the amount of the 
whole would not equal half the cost of our squadron. 
Add stipulations of mutual friendship, and engage to 
buy the principal products of the soil, to be admitted 
into English ports at the terms of the most favoured 
nation. Stipulate for perfect liberty of trade, in 
return for which protection might be guaranteed to 
the prince. Show the chiefs and the people that by 
cultivating cotton, indigo, coffee, and sugar, by 
collecting gold, ivory, silver, copper, iron, and gums, 
they can procure more profit with less danger than by 
continuing the tralBc in slaves, and that traffic will 

(3) The choice of locality is a matter for grave conbideration, ec 
many perta of Africa being too uuhealiby. 
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cease. To appeal to tlieir feelings of humanity, 
blunted by the practice from an immemorable date of 
the slave-trade, is like whispering in a hurricane. It 
is simply useless. 

To command the mouth of every African river by a 
settlement would destroy four-fifths of the facilities 
for carrying on the trade. It may seem a formidable 
project, but other projects far less feasible and useful, 
but more costly, ore undertaken and paid for. 

Such is the plan of Mr. Macqueen, to whose great 
knowledge of Africa, its resources, its people, the 
temper of its chiefs, and the state of the slave-trade, 
much respect is due. Wc lay it,bcforc the reader, 
and trust that in the multitude of sclicmcs projected 
for the advancement of this country in commercial pro¬ 
sperity, Africa will not wholly be forgotten. It is ns 
much a question of interest as of philanthropy, for 
the realization of the idea would briug us the chief 
necessaries, comforts, and luxuries of life, far cheaper 
than they arc at present, amidst a limitless field for 
the employment of British enterprise, capital, and in¬ 
dustry. In return for the productions of tl'eir soil, 
the inhabitants of Africa would willingly receive 
British merchandise, provided our manufacturers were 
judicious cuougli to study their taste. There is a 
science in trade which many of us have yet to learn. 
It is useless to carry dull-coloured cottons and cloths 
to an 02 -icntal market,—useless to offer boots of 
polished leather to men who tread the desert,—useless 
to tender close-fitting pantaloons to those who wear 
none but the loosest and lightest clothing. Weavers 
in Spilalfields cannot alter the tastes of wearers on the 
banks of the Niger. They must conform to them. Now 
that the Exhibition of Industry has been ojmncd to view, 
something of this may be taught to our manufacturers. 
At any rate, wc are convinced a mighty market yet 
remains to be created on the shores of Africa. Wc con¬ 
clude as wc commenced, by saying that Europe has done 
much, but accomplished next to nothing, for that great 
coutiuent. We have now, however, entered into new 
relations with it. Steam has brought its coasts within 
a month’s voyage. Wc shall know it better; wc shall 
hear from it more frequently; and it is to be hoped, 
fur the sake of humanity, that some great efforts will 
be made to suppress the slave-trade. The pliilan- 
thropists of the last age reaped a rich harvest by 
their labours; but the good cause is incompletely 
prosecuted, and there is still work for another Howard, 
anotlier Wilberforce, and another Clarkson on the 
western shores of Africa. 
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BT ninAn uabia hulook. 

Little Fahey was a merry laughing-eyed lassie of 
some eight or nine years old, whose childish figure 
was well known as the town clock in the populous j 
streets of the market town where she dwelt, and her 
dear, gladsome voice as recognisable os the tones of 
the church bell. 

And, as she was well known, so was she well loved 


and esteemed. No maiden of her years could have 
more friends than had Fanny. From that awful dig¬ 
nitary tiie beadle, who was wont to give her patroni¬ 
sing pulls of the hair whenever she came in his way, 
down to the surly mastiff which kept guard over 
Daniel Wright’s timber-yard, and always wagged his 
tail at the little girl’s approach, and wriggled his large 
body about in a manner which was, though 
cicntly expressive of his satisfaction, vastly undignified 
fur an animal of his size, years, and condition; from 
the highest to the lowest, everybody and everything 
liked Fanny. 

Perhaps she had so many friends, because she was 
utterly destitute of natural protectors. She was not 
exactly a fuuudliiig, but approached very nearly 
to that condition. Seven years before, a poor and 
sickly woman, with a young child in her arms, came to 
Bridge-End, and took up her abode in a room in one 
of its humble.st cottages. She contrived to earn 
a little by doing needlework, but one day, while 
on her way to her employer’s, she fell down in a 
fit, and was carried home by two stout workmen from 
the timber-yard. One of these men brought his wife 
to see her, and tend her, but all was in vain,— 
two days afterwards she died, blessing her new friends 
with her last breath, because they promised to 
protect and cherish her child. 

So little Fanny became one of the already numerous 
family of John and Nancy Brightwcll, sharing alike 
with the seven bouncing boys and rosy girls, bread 
and butter as well as chastisements. But, truth to 
tell, the latter fell least frequently to Fanny’s portion, 
for she was a good and obedient child, and as Nancy 
often observed to her neighbours, was a real treasure 
to her adopted parents. She carried John Brightwcll’s 
dinner to the timber-yard far more carefully than cither 
Jane or Ellen did, and moreover, she already sewed so 
neatly, that Nancy actually entrusted to her the 
greater portion of the manufacture of her husband’s 
new shirts. 

What was very wonderful too, although held up as 
a model to the before-named Jane and Ellen, Fanny was 
regarded with affection by both of them. But, after 
all, there was no marvel in thisthe little girl was 
so cheerful, so loving, so willing to perform little 
services, above all, so unselfish. There was the 
secret. Wc all love those most who love tlicm- 
sclves least. 

Nothing more was known of Fanny’s origin than I 
have related. Her mother had said nothing of any 
relatives or friends, and there were no letters or 
papers that could lead to any discovery as to who or 
what she was. All that was left at Mrs. llushbrook’s 
death, was contained in a little deal box:—some few 
articles of clothing, and two or tlirac books, all of 
which were preserved with religious care by tlie good 
Nancy; “ For who knows,” she was wont to say, “ but 
what they may help to find Fanny’s relations, some 
day.” Besides this, there was a small gold locket^ 
which the dying mother took from her own neck, and 
placed round her child’s, begging her future pro- 
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tecton to let her wear it alwavs; there were two locks 
of hair in it, one dark-brown like Mrs. Hushbrook’e, 
the other of a golden eolour. This little ornament, 
attached to a hlaek riband, was alwajs perceivable 
round Fanny’s nedc. 

Thu% there was a considerable proportion of 
romanee attached to the little maiden’s history.: but 
inasmuch as the good people of Bridge-End are not 
addicted to poetry or novel-reading, but are as 
matter of fact a race as shall be found in the three 
kingdoms, this circumstance did not tend to Fanny’s 
popularity among them. At first, indeed, they shook 
their heads, and deprecated the false charity of the 
Brightwells in taking into their family the child of a 
woman they knew nothing of; the infant bad far 
better have been consigned to the tender mercies 
of the parish authorities, argued these wiseacres,— 
the Brightwells had a large family enough of their 
own, without adopting stray children of no one 
knew who. 

But the kind-hearted carpenter and his wife pursued 
what they believed to be their duty, steadily and 
cheerfully, without heeding the remarks of their 
neighbours. “Heaven won’t suffer us to starve 
because we have taken pity on this desolate infant,’’ 
they said to each other:—and indeed from the time 
of Fanny’s domestication with them, the fortunes of 
the Brightwell family gradually improved. 

Fanny attained her ninth year, without any very 
remarkable events chequering her career, although, 
arguing from the romantic style of her advent into 
Bridge-End, something of the kind might not 
unreasonably have been expected. All that had 
occurred to her, were the mere common-places in¬ 
cident to eveiy little maiden of her age and station. 
She had her long curls cut off, to satisfy good Mrs. 
Brightwell’s notions of the propriety and neatness due 
to the mature age of nine years. She had an adven¬ 
ture with a goat, who, when she made advances of a 
friendly nature towards him, had rushed at her, 
and bruised her with his hard horns, causing her to 
feel considerable pain, and more terror. This was in¬ 
deed an era in her existence, for from that time, her 
universal love of all created things received a whole¬ 
some admixture of fear, and she confined her demon¬ 
strations of tenderness to those animals who appreci¬ 
ated and returned he^ affection. Finally, the only 
manifestation of her growth in years and wisdom 
which remains to ,be noted, consists in the fact, that 
about this time her organ of constructiveness must 
have been very largely developed, for she, having a 
girl-like passion for dolls, and her very limited means 
not permitting the purchase of one, even of the 
humblest description, she manufactured, out of some 
pieces of wool and calico, a figure of such exqui¬ 
site proportioBB, that save for its want of hands and 
feet, and for the general inexpressiveness and indefi¬ 
nite outline of its features, it might be pronounced a 
very masterpiece in the art of doll-making. Such as it 
WH, it was little Fanny’s delight—-the very apple 
of her eye; and her dire distress may be imagined, 


when one day, while she was absent on an errand, little 
Harry, the youngest of the Brightwells, who was just 
beginning to walk and talk, and to be sensible of tlie 
delight of doing mischief, seized the doll, and amused 
himself by gradually polling it to pieces, scattering 
the rags around him as he sat in state on the floor. 

Poor Fanny! in silence she stood and beheld 
the remnants ot her cherished plaything floating about 
the room. Tears stood in her eyes, and rolled down 
her cheeks, for it was a deep grief to her,—as deep 
perhaps, in its way, as any she knew in after life. But 
not a word of reproach escaped her lips. The mis¬ 
chief was done, #nd she was too gentle and good- 
hearted to feel any pleasure in seolding the uncon¬ 
scious child. “He didn’t know what harm he was 
doing,”—she said to herself as she quietly picked up 
the rags, threw them away, and resigned herself to her 
fate. 

There was a reward in store for her, however, 
sooner than she anticipated. A day or two before, 
Mrs. Brightwell had performed that indispensable 
household duty, denominated by her, “rummaging 
out her things,”—and while clearing the contents of 
a huge press, which among other articles contained 
Fanny’s deal box, had discovered a silver shilling, 
carefully wrapped up in paper, hidden in a comer, 
it having evidently escaped either from some pos¬ 
sessions of Nancy’s own, or from the deal box afore¬ 
said. Mrs. Brightwell inclined to the opinion that the 
money was her own, and through some unaccountablo ^ 
carelessness had been put away with some article 
or another. This, unlikely as it was, (for, as she 
remarked to her husband, “shillings were never so 
plentiful with them, that they should mislay one 
without knowing it,”) was yet less improbable than 
that the coin should have remained concealed in 
Fanny’s box all this while, so often as they had 
examined it. 

“Moreover,” argued the sage Nancy, “poor Mrs. 
Bushbrook would have been glad enough to spend a 
shilling, if she had had it. It isn’t likely sAe woul& 
have let it be in that box;—and it couldn’t have been 
there without her knowing of it.” 

Finally, the good woman took possession of the 
mysterious coin, and safely bestowed it among various 
others in an old teapot in her comer cupboard. But 
her conscience was very tender, and she fidgeted 
exceedingly about the affair. 

“ I’m not easy about it,” said she to her husband; 
“I don’t feel honest, like, in having money I don’t 
know how I came by. If it did come from Fanny’s 
box, the child ought to have it—not me.” 

when Nancy found (though not through Fanny, 
be sure,} that Harry had destroyed the beautiful doll, 
and that the little girl had already begun to collect the 
materials for making another, the thought flashed on 
her mind, that here was an opportunity for doing that 
which would at once make Fanny's heart exceeding 
glad, and ease her own conscience. And so without 
pausing to think about it, she went to her teapot, and 
selected the identical shilling, which was distinguish* 
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able from all others, because although new and bright, 
aa if newly coined, there was a round hole bored 
through it, and the two lettera D. H. were rudely cut 
in the silver. And then the good womau ^led 
Fanny to her, and gave the money into her hands, 
merely saying it was for her to buy a nice, real doll 
with, instead of the one Harry had destroyed. 

Fanny was too bewildered to thank her. Her joy 
was BO extreme, it well-nigh overpowered her, and 
indeed, well-hred young ladies often think it proper 
to faint on experiencing less emotion than did my 
little lassie, as she stood with her shilling in her 
hand, staring wildly at it with her large bluo eyes. 
That shilling! it was bliss—it was cverythmg to her! 
Magnificent visions floated before her eyes of dolls 
with waxen faces, and eyes and noses, and with hands 
and feet fashioned of pink or blue kid. What could not 
a shilling buy ? To her ideas, it was a mine of inex¬ 
haustible wealth. Among all her acquaintance, she 
knew of no one who hud ever possessed so much money 
at one time:—no, not even iucludiug Miss Jacobs, that 
juvenile capitalist, who had a wax doll, dressed in the 
height of fashion, with a yellow dress, a pink cloak, 
and a blue bonnet, and who received a regular allow¬ 
ance of pocket money from her grandfather—^not even 
Miss Jacobs had ever owned more than a silver four- 
pence at a time. Fanny was in a perfect whirl of 
wondering happiness, and she had not quite recovered 
herself, even when she was in the street, surrounded 
*y a little crowd of playmates, all staring with eyes 
and mouths wide open at “ Fanny’s shilling! ” She 
I tried to preserve that composure and self-possession 
suitable to the possessor of so much wealth, and 
I looked on with a benignant smile, while her friends 
examined the precious coin and made their remarks. 
“ What was she going to do with it ? Did she mean 
to wear it round her neck, by a riband slung through 
that curious little hole ? Or would she spend it ? ” 
Before they had half satisfied their curiosity, the little 
maiden broke from them, and proceeded alone on her 
way to the High Street, in a certain shop of which 
she had often remarked a doll of a peculiarly charming 
character, with blue eyes, and flaxen hair, handsomely 
dressed in a robe of glazed calico. This doll was for 
sole at the moderate cliarge of ten-pence, and Fanny 
calculated that the remaining two-pence would pur¬ 
chase some little toys for Jane and Ellen: for her 
thoughts were not all for herself, and even this sudden 
flush of prosperity could not make her selfish. 

So she walked slowly up the street, looking into 
the shop windows with the air of one who is con¬ 
sciously able to purchase all their contents, and 
graspmg her shilling tightly in her hand the while. 
Suddenly she felt some one plucking at her dress, and 
at the same time, a timid little voice said, “Pity, pity. 
Mademoiselle, for my old grandfather!” 

Turning round, she saw a little girl of her own age, 
ragged, and nearly barefooted; her pale face bearing 
evident marks of cold and hanger, and her sunken 
eyes filled with tears. Beggars are rare in Bridgo- 
End, and Fanny had never beheld such a picture of 
i von. xrv. 


distress as this child presented. Instinctively, she 
stopped to listen to what she had to say> 

“Pardon, Mademoiselle; but wo are so poor, so 
miserable. Wo are French, and I do not sp^ your 
tongue rightly. I never begged before, never; but 
he is old, and we are starving, and—aadh—Oh, help 
us!” she cried, clasping her thin hands together, and 
looking into Fanny’s face with an expression of im¬ 
ploring anguish. 

Fanny’s eyes grew tearful, and she paosed for a 
moment. “How mnld you tell I had any money f” 
asked she, innocently, and she looked furtively at the 
bright silver shOling. 

“ I did not know, I was not sure; but I thought,” 
said the French girl, in her broken accents; “ and it 
seemed easier to ask of you, a little girl such as I am, 
than of a grown woman. Oh, Mademoiselle! if you 
can, help us! We have no friends, no help, if you 
do not help us. Take pity on ns, or we must 
starve!” 

If Fanny had hesitated before, she was quite van¬ 
quished now. “ Come with me,” said she, quickly; 
and she led the way down the street, past the shop in 
whose window stood ilie doll, iu its gay robe, and 
stepped into a baker’s shop. 

“ A large loaf,” said she to the man, who knew her 
well, aa she was often sent for bread by Mrs. Bright- 
well. 

“Shall I chalk it down?” asked the baker, giving 
her the loaf. 

“No,” and she placed the shilling in his hand. 

“Eh! what a carious shilling! bright as a new 
one! and yet it’s cut and bored as if it had been in 
use for yearsand the man sounded the coin two or 
three times before he could satisfy himself of its 
goodness, and give her the change. 

“ There,” said Fanny to the French girl, giving her 
the loaf and all the money that remained from the 
shilling; “take that to your poor grandfather, and 
don’t be sad or hungry any more. Good-bye!” 

Aud leaving the grateful child without staying to 
listen to the blessings which poured from her lips, 
Fanny ran away home. 

“Where’s your doll, child?” was the inquiry of 
Mrs. Brightwell which greeted her ears on her return. 
She stood, blushing and fidgetting, aud stammered 
forih a reply that “ she had not bought it.” 

“Then what have you done with the shilling I gave 
you ? Tell me this instant, Fanny. I shall be won¬ 
derful cross, I can tell you, if you’ve been and spent 
it on trumpery.” 

“I—haven’t spent it at all; I gave it away,” 
said the half-frightened child, thus sorely pressed; 
and she piteously told tho story of the poor French 
girl, while Nancy listened, scarce knowing whether 
to feel vexed 6r pleased at this instance of the tender¬ 
heartedness of her adopted child. Her own generous 
sympathies applauded what she had done, but she 
feared to encourage such disinterestedness in one who 
would in after life have to work for her bread. So 
she said nothing, but bade the child go about her 
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usual avocations. And thus, to all appearance, ended 
poor Eanny’s hopes of possessing a rml doll. Two 
or three days afterwards, she passed the toy-shop 
again. But the lady in the pink calico dress was 
gone. It was not in childish nature to repress a sigh; 
but we will answer for it that never once did the 
wish cross Fanny’s heart that she had not given her 
bright shilling to the poor girl and her grandfather. 

One day, a week after this occurrence, a stranger 
arrived at Bridge-End, and located himself in tiic 
principal apartment of the Brown Bear. A stranger 
is always an interesting object in a little country-town; 
but this gentleman attracted particular observation, 
because he seemed to know no one in the place, and 
appeared to have no reason for coming, except to walk 
about the town, looking at the names above tlie shops, 
and at length walking into that of Mr. White, the 
baker. 

His first action was to sit dowm, his second, to pull 
from his pocket a shilling, carefully wrap[icd in paper. 
Holding it before the puzxlcd baker’s eyes, he said, 
sternly, “Do you know tliis piece of money ?’’ 

“ Know it, sir ? Ecally, I can’t say; I can’t be 
expected to recollect every sliilling.’’ 

“ 'This is a very peculiar one,” interrupted the 
stranger, “ and if you have once seen it, you will know 
it again. Besides,” added he, impatiently, “ I have 
traced it to you, and that’s enough. You nmtt know 
it, and you mud (ell me from whom you received it.” 

Thus adjured, Mr. W'hitc looked carefully at the 
shilling, and at length suddenly exclaimed with con¬ 
siderable energy:—“Well, if I didn’t think at the 
time it was a queer one ! I hud my doubts of taking 
it, I do assure you, sir, but it sounded all right, and 
little Fanny—how could she ha’ got it, I wonder ” 

“ Little Fanny! ” cried the stranger, bounding from 
his sent in strong agitation. 'Then, in a moment re¬ 
gaining his composure,—“ Who is the person you call 
by that name, and where docs she live F ” he inquired. 

“ At Mrs. BrightwelTs, Pleasant Cottage, up the 
town,” replied the baker, adding in his regard fur the 
child, “ I’m sure, sir, poor Fanny didn’t know it was 
a bad shilling. Don’t be too hard uiiuu her, sir, poor 
little thing! ” 

But Defure he had finished his sjicech, the stranger 
(whom Mr. While (irmly believed to be a policeman 
in disguise) had vanished, and before the good bideer 
had half finished his M'onderiug^and speculations as 
to the probable end of it all, the gentleman was in the 
Brightwclls’ cottage, deep in conversation with honest 
Nancy. 

a » » » • 

That evening, Nancy Brightwell went into the town 
to make some purchases. Her eyes wer-e red with 
weeping, but they had been joyful tears that (he 
kind-hearted creature had shed (hat day. To a select 
circle of acquaintances she told the story: “ Fanny’s 
father was found! Tlie stranger was no other than 
Colonel Halton, an officer, rich, and able to make his 
daughter a lady. Little Fanny a lady! ” And Nancy 
wept again, and again began relating her tale, tliough 


iu a somewhat incoherent manner. “Yes, indeed, 
and the poor gentleman, so stem and proud as he 
looks, cried like a child when I told liim all about 
Mrs. Eushbrook’s (that’s his wife) dying, and being 
buried in the churchyard yonder, .^d he told mo 
how he was took prisoner, and how they said he was 
dead, and how, when he came back, after being in a 
pnson for four years, he heard that the agents he left 
with all the money for his wife and child, had been 
rogues and ran oif with it. And he couldn’t find his 
poor wife anywhere, as how should he, when the poor 
thing, obliged to work for her living, had thought fit 
to take another name ? For she was an orphan, and 
had no friends or relations to go to, when misfortune 
came on her.” 

“ But how did he find out Fanny now ?” inquireda 
sagacious listener. 

“All! that’s the most wonderful part of it, you see. 
It seems Colonel llalton, when quite young, ran away 
from his friends, (’cause they wanted him to be a 
lawyer,) and ’listed as a private soldier. So he always 
kept the ‘King’s Shilling’ the recruiting Sergeant 
gave him, and he bored a hole through it for a riband, 
and cut his initials on it, and gave ii to his wife before 
they were married, for a keepsake. Well now, look 
here. Somehow or another, often as I’ve looked 
through the things iu that little box Mrs. llushbrook, 
poor thing, left, I never found this shilling till the 
other day. I gave it to Funny to buy a doll, and she, 
bless her heart, meets with a poor starving beggar, 
girl, goes into White’s shop, and buys a loaf of bread 
for her, instead of spending it for a doll. Well, White 
pays this shilling, among other money, to the miller, and 
the miller goes to London and pays it for some article 
in a shop, where Colonel Halton is buying something. 
He knew his shilliug at once, and never rested till he 
traced it to Fanny. Oh, he knew she was his child, 
the instant he set eyes on her, bless you 1 And—and 
they ai'e going to live near here iu some grand house, 
and my Jane and Ellen arc goiug to school, and my 

boys are to be-Oh, 1 can’t wait. I’m in such a 

hurry! But only tliiuk, folks, what a Providence 
there has been in all this. For if I had found the 
shilling before 1 did, or if Fanny had spent it at the 
toy-shop instead of the baker’s,—who knows ?—she 
would most likely have remained poor little Fanny to 
the end of the chapter, and never have been os she is, | 
happy with her own Papa, and going to be a rich 
lady. A lady! think of that! My little Fanny a 
lady, and a Colonel’s daughter! ” 


MAJOE EDWAEDES ON THE PUNJAB 
AGAIN.' 

AoKEEABtY to promise, we are going to present the 
reader with a few more passages from Major Edwardes’a 
interesting volumes. Those who have gone over the 

1 1) *' A Yeu on tbe Punjab PronUar in 18484.” By Major Btr- 
bcri B. Edwardei, C.B., H.E.l.C.8. Tvo volumca. London: 
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former paper will have obtained a notion of the gene¬ 
ral featurea of the Punjab countries, and learned 
something of the kinds of people that inhabit them. 
Purther remark about the litermy qualities of the 
work will be unnecessary; so we may at once proceed 
to extract such matter as we have space for, and 
which we think may bo acceptable. The following is 
tlie author’s description of the Indus, which, in bold¬ 
ness and precision of outline, could hardly be sur¬ 
passed had it been written with an eye to poetical 
effect. 

“The Indus pursues its course with the sagacity of 
a living thing. Burning with all the seal of the 
Muhommudan races on its banks to perform its 
pilgrimage, it seems, from its high altitude in Tibet, 
to have scanned the map of Central Asia, and dis¬ 
cerned that it was nearer to the Indian Ocean than 
the Cfispian. In vain the Indian Caucasus, seeking a 
bridegroom for her daughter Oxus, stands across its 
path; it detects an opening, and rushes by. In vain 
the Bolimauee Range stretches out its arms to draw 
it into the thirsty vales of Afghanistan; ii leaps 
through the rocks of Attock and Kuldbdgh, and takes 
refuge in the sandy deserts of the south, nor resumes 
its western course till the mountains of Solomon are 
passed, when it turns with its fellow-traveller, the 
Sutlej; and the two, with loud songs, as of pilgrims 
whose place of pilgrimage is in sight, roll on unin¬ 
terruptedly to the sea,” 

From this we puss on to what the Major calls “a 
highly interesting circumstance” connected with the 
Indian trade, which came under his notice:—“ Ali 
Khan, Cundapoor, the uncle of the ])rcsent chief, 
Gooldad Khan, told me he could remember well, as a 
youth, being sent by his father and elder brother 
with a string of Cabul horses, to the fair of Ilurdwur, 
on the Gauges. He also showed me a Pushtoo 
version of the Bible, printed at Serumporc, in 1S18, 
wliich he said had been given him, thirty years before, 

! at Hurdwur, by an English gentleman, who told him 
, to ‘ take care of it, and neitlier fling it into the fire 
I nor the river; .but hoard it up against the day when 
the British should be rulers of his country! ’ Ali 
Khan said little to anybody of bis possessing this book, 
but put it carefully by in a linen cover, and produced 
it with great mystery, when I came to settle the 
revenue of his nephew’s country, ‘ thinking that the 
time predicted by the Englishman bad arrived!’ 
The only person, I believe, to whom he had shown 
the volume was a Mullick, who read several passages 
in the Old Testament, and told Ali Khan *it was 
a true story, and was all about their own Muhommu¬ 
dan Prophets, Father Moses and Father Noah.’ 

“ 1 examined the book with great interest. It was 
not printed in the Persian character, but the common 
Pushtoo language of Afghanistan; and was the only 
specimen I had ever seen of Pushtoo reduced to 
writing. The accomplishment of such a translation 
was a highly honourable proof of tlie zeal and industry 
of the Berampore mission: and should these pages 
ever meet the eye of Mr. John Marshman, of Seram- 


pore,' whose own pen is consistently guided b^ a 
love of civil order and religious truth, he may probably 
be able to identify the ‘ English gentleman ‘ who, 
thirty-two years ago on the banks of the Cbknges, 
at the then frontier of British India, gave to a young 
Afghan chief, from beyond the distant Indus, a Bible 
I in his own barbarous tongue, and foresaw the ^ay 
I when the followers of the ‘ Son of David ’ shduld 
extend their dominion to the ‘ Throne of Solomon.’ ” * 

We shall give next one of the author’s personal 
adventures, in that part of the Ddrajat called Kold- 
chce, where, amongst other traubles, he had to detd 
with an obstinate merchant chict^ named Shahz&d 
Khan, head of a tribe called Nassurs, and who 
refused to pay a lax which the Sikhs had been 
accustomed to exact from all merchants and traders 
who pastured their camels in the neighbourhood, 
while journeying to and from Uuidoostan. The 
Major describes Shahzad Khan as “a thorough 
Afghan in his hatred of all Hindoos, and all forma of 
taxation.” He had defied Dost Muhommud, the 
Ameer of Cabul, and the Nuwab of Dcra; and “ was it 
to be supposed,” said he, “that he would knuckle down 
to the dogs of Sikhs?” So unconscionable a “free 
trader” was the Khan, that Edwardes found it needful 
to attempt to force him into order and submission; 
and accordingly he planned a night uttaek upon his 
camp—the account of which the reader shall now have 
an opportunity of perusing. 

“We pushed on through a very ugly night, and 
came in sight of the watch-fires of the Nassur camps 
about day-break. Tho guides pointed out Shahzfld’s 
far away in the rear of all, under the outer ridges, 
which lie like pebble stones beneath the mountain 
called Solomon’s 'riirouc; and I called a halt under 
shelter of a ravine, to look at it, breathe the horses, 
and let the stragglers close up. Great was then my 
surprise to discover, by tho morning light, that 
the gallant baud of nearly three hundred men bad 
dwindled down to about seventy or eighty 1 The 
heroes had taken advantage of the night to lose their 
way; and I was aflerwards told by the infantry 
reserve, that one hundred Doorunees turned back from 
the middle of the Loonce river, and declared that 
‘ the Sahib was not going on.’ I told the Sikh llus- 
spldar to muster bis men: he reported twenty present 
out of sixty. Of the two hundred Dooranees, there 
may have been forty; Kaloo Khan had about five 
men, and I had about twelve or fourteen others. 

“This was dearly quite inadequate to perform the 
feat for which we bad come—viz. to seize Shahzad 
Khan in the midst of his- people, and carry him off 
prisoner. The stout rebd, who bad fought with 
Dost Muhommud, the Nuwab of Dera, and Dewan 
Lukkee Mull, was not very likdy to be overpowered 
by eighty men; yet I felt that it would be more 
honourable and more wise, if I hoped for influence in 
this wild country, to be defeated in a bold attempt, 

(1) Editor of'• The Friend ot India.". , 

(2) A point In the Buliman Range, bounding the DSnjat, trail. 
ward of the Indue. 
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than not to make it, after going twelve miles to do 
80 ; so getting the men together, with a heart not over 
light, 1 led them on at a gentle trot to the rebel camp. 

“ The grey dawn was just removing the friendly veil 
that had hitherto conceded us, the watch fires of the 
mountaineers were dying out, and we could see the 
savage Cabul dogs of the merchants spring up from 
besids the ashes, before their accursed howls of alarm 
and warning reached our ears. 

*' The Dooranees now galloped to the front, as if no 
power on earth should prevent them from being first 
in the fray; and though I succeeded in calling them 
in, emd keeping them with the rest of the party, they 
still whirled their guns over their heads, and shouted 
valorously that they wonld eat up the Nassurs. 

“ But the Nfissurs seemed in no hurry to be eaten, 
and turned out, at the baying of the dogs and 
the shouts of the Doorances, like a nest of hornets, 
with juzails, swords, clubs, and even stones. 

“ 1 thought the best chance 1 had was to make my 
few fellows fight, whether they would or no, so led 
them round to the rear of the Nussur camp, and got 
them between it and the hill, under a dropping fire of 
bullets, which did little or no harm; then, beckoning 
with my hand to the Nassurs, 1 told Kaloo Khan to 
shout to them, in Pushtoo, to surrender; a bare-faced 
proposition, to which the Nassurs replied only with a 
handsome volley of both bullets and abuse. ' Come 
on,’ they cried, ‘comoon, you Pcringhec dog, and 
don’t stand talking about surrender! ’ In truth, it 
was no time, tfor the fire was getting thick; so 
seeing nothing else left, I drew my own sword, took 
tight hold of a chain bridle, given me prophetically by 
Ileynell Taylor, stuck the spurs into Zdl, and, calling 
on all behind me to follow, plunged into the camp. 

“ The attacking party always has such an advantage 
that I am quite sure, if our men had followed up, few 
ns they were, they might have either seized or killed 
Shahzad; but it shames me to relate that out of 
seventy or eighty not fifteen charged, and scarcely a 
dozen reached the middle of the camp.... 

“The melie, therefore, was much thicker in our 
neighbourhood than was at all pleasant, and how we 
ever got out of it is unaccountable; but we did, 
after cutting our way from one end to the other of the 
Nassur camp. Somewhere about the middle of it a 
tall ruffian, whom 1 was told afterwards was Shahzad’s 
brother, walked deliberately at me with his jnzail, and 
sticking it into my stomach, so that the muzzle of it 
pushed me out of my saddle, fired! The priming 
flashed in the pan, and as he drew back the juzail 1 
cut him full over the head; but 1 might as well have 
hit a cannon ball,—^the sword turned in my hand; and 
the Nfissur, without even re-setting his turban, com¬ 
menced re-priming his juzail, an operation which I did 
not stay to see complete. Between 1845 and 1849 
there was no lack of peril on the Punjab frontier, and 
I, like all the rest, had my share; but I have always 
looked back to the moment when that juzail missed 
fire as the one of all my life when I looked death 
closest in the face. 


" On getting out to the fresh air again, I looked 
round, and found myself with two men, one of whom 
was a highwayman I had pardoned a week or ten days 
before. The brave Dooranees and Sikhs might bo 
seen circling and curvetting about the circumference 
of the camp, handsomely followed up by the enemy, 
and I was thinking what course to pursue, when my 
eye fell on the Nassur herd of camels tied down in a 
ring. ‘ Now,’ said I to the highwayman, ‘thevictory 
is ours, after all,’ and away we both dashed at the 
camels, whose long necks were already bobbing about 
with fright, like geese looking out of a market basket. 
Up they all jumped, aud tore themselves free from 
their fastenings; and I put a lot of them before me, 
and drove them off as if I had aU my life been a 
moss-trooper, my friend the thief entering heart and 
soul into the business, and giving them a professional 
poke with his spear, which set them stepping out 
gloriously. The Nassurs who were in charge yelled 
like demons, aud one ‘ took up a rock,’ as Homer would 
have said, (a great stone as big as his own head,) and 
hurled it at me with such good aim that it hit me 
below the knee, and would have unhorsed me if that 
excellent villain, the liighwayman, had not put his hand 
under my shoulder and tossed me back again into my 
saddle. The heroes outside now joined us, and very 
glad 1 was to see them, for the whole swarm of angry 
Nassurs were in hot pursuit of their camels. The 
Sikh runaways at this point did something to make 
amends, forming line in the rear behind us, and 
keeping off the Nassurs with their musketry till we 
had pricked the spoil quite out of reach, when they 
galloped up to us, and left the Nassurs puffing in the 
! middle of the plain. 

“ I think none of ns spoke for some lime; but the 
scuffic had been so sharp, and might have been so 
serious, and most of us had been giving and taking 
blows with such good-will, that our brains were busy 
enough revolving the confused events which had 
crowded themselves into the last ten minutes. 

“ When we had made about a mile I called a halt, 
and looked about to see who was hit besides myself. 
Three horsemen only were wounded with musket balls, 
and I began to think wc had got off cheaply, when a 
whisper arose that ‘Kaloo Khan was missing 1’ 

“‘Missing?’ I said, ‘why, he was by my side in 
the middle of the camp just now. Who saw Mm last?’ 
A Doorance follower of Muhommnd Alim’s spoke up, 
and said: ‘ He saw him knocked over the crupper of 
his horse, but was too busy looking after his own 
master to help any one else!’ 

“ What was to be done ? It was certain that he was 
either dead, or a prisoner. The men I had with me 
would not have gone back for all the Khans in Asia; 
and if they couM have been persuaded, our return 
would only have been the signal for Kaloo Khan’s 
murder, if he still lived. The same argument applied 
to the reserve of infantry, who could not now be very 
far behind. 

“A follower of the young Khan’s, well versed in 
this kind of work, suggested a reprisal; and seeing 
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no other remedy, I despatched a messenger in search 
of the reserve, with orders to turn back and surround 
another Nassur camp nearer home, and close to the 
fields of the Gundapoors, where resistance was impos¬ 
sible ; and, if they could, secure two or three Nassur 
chiefs, to exchange for Kaloo Khan. This they did, 
and made prisoners of two hlullicks, one of whom was 
Sir Must Khan, who divided with Shahzad the chief- 
tainsliip of the tribe. The reserve also brought away 
upwards of two hundred more camels, to add to those 
which we had captured from Shahzad; so that in all 
we got three hundred and twenty. 

“ I will give the conclusion of this episode here. 
Shahzad Khan struck his camp immediately after the 
fight, and marched away out of the Derajat into the 
Sheraunee hills, with all his flocks and herds and 
people, and poor Kaloo Khan, who hod got no less 
than six or seven severe, but not dangerous, sabre outs, 
over his head, shoulder, and arms, which the Nassur 
women sewed up with hairs pulled out of Ms own 
horse’s tail. 

“ I received intelligence that Slmhzud’s brother 
was grazing the majority of his camels on the left 
bank of the Indus, and J. sent a party after him, but 
he had got a message from Shahzad first, and made a 
forced march into the Mooltan territory, whence he 
recrossed the Indus, and got up through the Ooshte- 
raunee hills to his brother. 

“ At last 1 gave tlie camels, seventy-five in number, 
which I had carried off from Shalizad’s own camp, to 
Ali Khan, Kaloo Khan’s father, who took them to the 
mouth of tlie nearest pass, and bartered them for his 
BOD, who returned very weak in flesh, but stout in heart, 
and justly proud of his honourable wounds, to wliich, 
indeed, ho has since added more tlian one in my 
service, in battles where still harder knocks were 
received than in the skirmish under the Tukht-i- 
Sooliman. 

" On Kuloo Khan’s return. Sir Must Klian and the 
other Nibsur hostages were dismissed with honour; 
and at parting, I bound a handsome turban round 
Sir Must’s head, and told him I should henceforth 
consider him the chief of the Nassur clan, and treat 
all who adhered to Shahzad as rebels. 

“ Of the two hundred and forty camels carried off 
by the reserve, along with Sir Must, only ten proved 
to belong to Sir Must himself, and ninety-six to other 
honest men, all of which were given back to them. 
The remainder proved to be the property of Shahzad 
himself, who, anticipating an attack from my close 
neighbourhood, had put the majority of his camels 
under the charge of other Nassurs, who were on good 
terms with the Sikli Government. 

“ These, therefore, I confiscated; gave thirteen of 
the finest (worth about lOOf.) to Kaloo Khan, to pay 
his doctor’s bill; one to each of the four wounded 
horsemen; and sold the rest on account of Govern¬ 
ment, realizing thereby three thousand six hundred 
rupees, m satisfaction of the fifty rupees of ‘ trinnee,” 

(I) Ctazing-Tas. 


which Shahz&d said *he never would pay to the dogs 
of Sikhs and Eeriughces!’ 

“Erom that time until I left India the face of 
Shahzad Khan, Nassur, was seen no more in the pas¬ 
tures of the Dbrajat; and though the Mooltan war 
raged upon the frontier, and a son of Dost Muhommud 
of Cabul came down as for as Bunnoo with an army, 
and invited Shahzad to join him and take revenge, 
the Nassur saw further into the future than the 
Doorauce Prince, and declined descending from his 
mountain liidiug-place. 

“ Nor was I ever again told by any other Cabul 
merchant in the province under my chm-ge, that he 
would not come when he was called, or would not 
obey the laws of the Sikli territory in which he lived, 
and bought and sold.” 

This wild exploit, with every appearance against it 
in the outset, seems thus to have been signally suc¬ 
cessful. The Major, however, does not conceal from 
us that older heads than his by no means approved 
of such a mode of establishing authority; and he 
acknowledges that he got a proper good “ wigging ” 
from the resident (Sir E. Currie) on account of his 
questionable proceeding. But as the affair ended 
well it could not be very seriously regretted, and the 
Major even appears to think that, oil circumstances 
considered, it might perhaps be justified. 

We must, at any rate, pass on to something else 
and here are a couple of paragraphs illustrative 
Afghan piety —and, we regret to say, rather suggestive 
of the ludicrous. 

" I liave never seen races more exact in religious 
observances, than those of the Ddrajat. Whatever 
occupation they might be engaged in, whether busi¬ 
ness or pleasure, it was always interrupted at the 
hours of prayer; and if one forgot it, another would 
pull him by the sleeve, and remind him. In my tent, 
which was always full of people concerned in some 
cause or other, they would break off the conversation, 
and beg to be excused for a moment; then take a 
scarf, and spreading it in the comer towards Mecca, 
devoutly commence their genuflections. If there 
was not room for all to pray at once, the business in 
hand went on, and the solemn effect of the sonorous 
Arabic ejaculations of the Koran was oftentimes sadly 
marred by the evident attention which the devotee 
paid to the proceedings; producing that very common 
squint—one eye to this world, and one to Heaven. 

“ Once I remember asking from those who were 
not praying, how many koss it might be to a certain 
village, and received for answer, ‘ Ten;’ when a man 
praying in the comer snapped one of the Prophet’s 
titles in two, and called out, ‘ Fourteen,’ in a kind of 
parenthesis between the syllables. A still more in¬ 
decorous interruption occurred during the Koldchec 
settlement. One of the Gundapoor toomuns was at 
his noon-tide prayer, while his tenant, a Jut, was 
giving me his deposition as to the produce of the 
estate. Suddenly we were all startled by the toomun 
turning round, and saying. * That's a lie! Wait till 
I’ve done my prayers, aud I’ll tell you all about it,’ 
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As a general remark, the Afghans of the D4raj&t are 
wont to draw a favourable comparison between them¬ 
selves and their brethren in Western Afghanistan, by 
describing the latter as ‘ KhoodApnrust, wuleykln 
KlioodAturrns naheen; ’ t.e. a God-worshipping, but 
not God-fearing people; and, as far as my experience 
goes, I think they have justice on their side.” 

If the reader has no objection he shall now be 
introdneed to one of the cleverest rascals to be found 
along the whole Punjab frontier—Bliowanec Sing—a 
bold “ borderer,” who occupied the fortress of Giniug 
on the Indus, under the great Eunjeet Sing, and kept 
it faithfully on behalf of his descendants; but being a 
fellow of " predatory instincts,” he became a con¬ 
firmed free-booter, and levied the most unconscionable 
“ black-mail,” throughout his eniire neighbourhood. 
The author calls him a specimen of the ” true Sikh,” 
whose very “ type and embodiment” he affirms to be 
“a highwayman in possession of a castle.” He says: 
“ Take any man of that nation—I care not who—and 
give him a mud tower as his earthly portion, and next 
week he will bo like Ali Baba, the Captain of Forty 
Thieves. Let him alone—that is, don’t overmatch 
him with kings and other great policemen—and he 
will die a great man. It is the history of the Punjab 
in a nutshell.” 

“ Bhowanec Sing,” he proceeds, “ had all the 
elements of a great rascal, lie was small in stat\ire, 
but his heart was a large and a hard one, and its 
pulsations were those of a slcdgc-hanimcr among the 
people round him. It was irapossililc to look .at his 
wild elfin locks, and fiery eye, without clenching yonr 
fist—he looked such a villain. Perched npon the 
battlement of Girang, he took an admirably just view 
of his position, lie saw beneath him a plain very often 
fertile, if very often barren, and in possession of a 
people who were too great thieves themselves not to 
submit to plunder as a law of the universe. Beyond 
them was a plain still wilder, where rich merchants 
fed their camels. Nothing could bo easier than to 
ride out and take them. The means at his disposal 
were ample. There was a strong fort to sally out 
from, and come back to, and lock up plunder; and 
there was a garrison of seventy-one soldiei-s wdio liad 
no objection, of course, to be seventy-one thieves, 
and who, moreover, would cost nothing, but be paid 
bj Government. If the vicAns complained to the 
Nazim of the province, what cared he for the Nazim ? 
Was he not particularly told to keep himself inde¬ 
pendent? And if they carried their complaints to 
Lahore, he had only to send a share of the plunder to 
Lahore also. In short, Bhowance Sing saw that there 
was a fine opening. 

" Acting upon these views, he soon turned the 
royal fort of Gir&ng into a nest of highway robbers; 
the very people of the country were in his pay and 
service; and he extended his operations like a net 
ot%r the whole country between the Indus and the 
Ooshteraunee hills, the boundary of Sungurh and the 
boundary of Clioudwan. Herds and herds of camels 
he caused the Beloochees to drive away; and then 


sallying out with his horsemen, he pretended to pursue 
them, fired blank cartridge tfil all the country echoed, 
routed his own thieves, brought the rescued camels 
to Girhug, and then claimed the gratitude of the 
owners, with A heavy ransom equal to a quarter of the 
value. 

" And from all this there was no appeal found in 
the Punjab; and Bhowanee Sing went on thus for, I 
believe, twenty years, doing evil, and growing rich. 
At la.st the British came; and at this point Bhowain i; 
Sing would have left off, if he had been really the 
clever fellow he had hitherto appeared. But this is 
the way with bad men; they are certain to break 
down. Like ill-cast bells, they crack when they are 
hard rung. ‘ What is the British Resident to me P’ 
said Bhovranec Sing; and he robbed on. Among 
others, one day his gang pounced upon a herd of 
camels that belonged to a Meankheyl merchant, whose 
name was, I think, Juimn Khan. The Meanklieyls 
encamped hard by, took liorec and pursued the robbers, 
w'lio, finding themselves pressed, divided, and took 
separate paths across the jungle. One party was 
overtaken, and the furious Hcanklicyls came down on 
them sword in band. Far in front rode one on a 
foaming mare, and already he was within a few yards 
of tho spoilers, when the hinder robber tnnied, stuck 
the bull of his spear into the ground, and dropping on 
his right knee behind it, planted Lis left foot firmly 
against the butt, while witli both hands he depressed 
the point, and received the charge of the Meankheyl. 
Vainly the horseman tried to turn it with liis sword; 
the force of his own onset lent it strength, and enter¬ 
ing his lungs, it issued at his back, and bore him to 
the earth. It was Julian Khan, and he died two days 
after. The rest of the pursuers siayed to pick up 
their leader, and the robbers made good their retreat 
within the gales of the fort of Girung. 

“Julian Khan’s surviving brol her. Been Muliom- 
mud, swore revenge; and betook liimsclf to Mooltan, 
w'hcrc ho heard there was a British officer. There he 
found Lieutenant Nicholson, one of the Re-sident’s 
assistants, who read his petition; and writing an 
English note on the back, told him to take it on to 
me in Bunnoo, and ho would get redress. I sent for 
Bliow’anec Sing, who swore he liad seized the camels 
because Julian Kimn would not pay his trinnee, or 
tax on grazing. Been Muhommnd produced the 
Government receipt for the trinnee, and the Governor 
of the province deposed that, had any trinnee been 
due, Bhowanee Sing had nothing to do with its col¬ 
lection; so I made Bhowanee Sing deposit one hundred 
rupees for every camel, and the case stood over for 
trial, as the season for the return of the Powinduh 
caravans was expiring, and Been Mntiommud could 
stay no longer. Meanwhile Bhowanee Sing was 
removed from his castle at Girfing, and brought a 
prisoner to Lahore, where he found for once that 
bribery was of no use. 

“ It was not till my present visit to the very scene 
of the murder, that the trial of Bhowanee Sing came 
on. His noble friends in the Lahore Burbar sent 
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him honoorabl; down, without fetter or handcuff, and 
an escort more than a guard of cavalry. I put him 
in irons, IHen, for the first time, the people of the 
oountiy saw that his day was gone. A perfect * cloud 
of witnesses ’ rose up against the fallen robber; and 
when at last, after a most laborious trial, Bhowanee 
Sing was eonvioted, and in consideration of the lax 
laws under which lie had lived, was sentenced to only 
twelve years’ imprisonment, and forfeiture of the 
deposit money to Been Muhommud, the brother of 
the murdered Meankhcyl was not the only one who 
thought the punishment a too * impotent conclusion’ 
to a long career of rapine.” 

Major Edwardcs assures us that Bhowanec Sing 
was but one out of hundreds of strong-handed op¬ 
pressors of the Punjab people, whom the British 
Resident and his assistants dispossessed of their 
scandalous strongholds, laying upon the ruins of their 
lawlessness the foundations of a more beneficent 
supremacy. The success of the English in India is 
intelligible enough, and has its sufficient justification 
in the fact, that wherever British rule and influence 
have been extended in that country, the condition of 
the general population has been materially and morally 
advanced. This, indeed, is the true sanction of all 
conquest. Power rangeth through the world, work¬ 
ing with such instruments as occasion offers to its 
service, and failing not, in the round of revolutions, 
to make it clear that Might, wielded by wisdom and 
generosity, is the exact measure of the Right. 

- ♦— 
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UBEIXU8 A MAKGAKETA MOKE, QniN»ECIM ANNOS 
HATA, CUELSEI.® IXCEPTVS. 


“ Nulla (lies sine linea.” 


j Who couldc have tbouglite that those ripe grapes 
I whereof dear Gaffer ale soc plentifullie, s'* have ended 
, his dayes? This event hath filled y' house with 
I mourning. He had us all about his bed to receive 
his blessing; and ’twas piteous to see father fall upon 
his face, as Joseph on the face of Jacob, and weep 
upon him and kiss him. Like Jacob, my grandsire 
lived to see liis well-beloved son attain to y' height 
of earthlie glory, his heart unspoyled and untouolied. 

The days of mourning for my grandsire are at an 
end; yet father still goetli Leavilie. This forenoon, 
looking forthe of my lattice, I saw him walking along 
the river^ side, liis arm cast about Will’s neck; and 
’twas a dearer sight to my soul than to sec the King 
walking there with his arm around father’s neck. 
They seemed in such earnest converse, that I was 
avised to ask Will, afterwards, what they had been 
I saying. He told me that, after much friendly clmt 
together on this and that, father fell into a muse, and 
presently, fetching a deep sigh, says,— 

(1) Continued from p. 338. 


“Would to God, son Roper, on condition three 
things were well established in Christendom, 1 were 
put into a sack, and cast presently into the Thames.” 
Will sayth,— 

“ What three soe great things can they be, father, 
as to move you to such a wish P” 

“ In faith. Will,” answers he, “ they be these,— 
First, that whereas the most part of Ciiristian prifices 
be at war, they were at universal peace. Next, that 
whereas the Church of Christ is at present sore afflicted 
with divers errors and lieresies, it were well settled in 
a godly uniformity. Last, that this matter of the 
King’s marriage were, to the glory of God, and the 
quietness of alle parties, brought to a good con¬ 
clusion.” 

Indeed, this last matter preys on my father’s soul. 
He hath even knelt to the King to refrain from ex¬ 
acting compliance with his Grace’s will conccruing it; 
movingly reminding him, even with tears, of his 
Grace’s own words to liiin on delivering the great 
seal, “First look unto God, and, after God, unto me.” 
But the King is heady in this matter; slubboin as a 
mule or wild ass’s colt, whose mouths must be lield 
with bit and bridle if they be 1o be governed at alle; 
and the King hath taken y‘ bit between his teeth, and 
there is none dare ride him. Alle for love of a brown 
girl, with a wen on her throat, and an extra finger. 


How short a time agoiie it seemetli, that in my pro¬ 
sperity I sayd, “ We shall never be moved; Thou, Lord, 
of Thy goodness hast made onr hill soc strong! ” . .. 
Thou didst turn away Tliy face, and I was troubled! 


I Tims sayth Plato: of Him whom he songhte, but 
hardly found: "Tnith is his body, and Light his 
sliadow.” A marvellous saying for a heathen. 

Hear also what St. John sayth; “God is Light; 
and ill him is no darkness at all.” “ And the Light 
was the life of men: and the Light shinelh in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehended it not.” 

Hear also what St. Augustine sayth; “ They are 
the most uncharitable towards error who have never 
expcricuccd how hard a matter it is to come at the 
Truth.” 

Hard, indeed. Here’s father agayust Will, and 
ngayust Erasmus, of whom he once c*' not speak well 
enongli; and now he says that if lie ujiholds such and 
such opinions, his dear Erasmus may be the devil’s 
Erasmus fur what he cares. And here’s father at 
issue with half y<’ learned Leads in Christendom con¬ 
cerning y' King’s marriage. And yet, for alle that, 

J think father is in the right. 

lie taketh matters soc to heart that e’en his appetite 
fails. Yesterday he put aside his old favourite dish 
of brewis, saying, “ 1 know not how ’tis, good Alice; 
I’ve lost my stomach, I think, for my old relishes”... 
and this, e’en with a tear in Ids eye. But ’twas not 
the hrewis, I know, that made it start. 


He hath resigned the Great Seal! And none of us 
knew e’ea of Ids meditating it, nor of his having done 
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60C, till after morning prayora to-day, when, insteade of 
one of his gentlemen stepping up to my mother in her 
pear with the words, “ Madam, my Lord is gone,” he 
cometh np to her himself, with a smile on’s face, and 
sayth, low bowing as he spoke, “ Madam, my Lord is 
gone.” She takes it for one of the manie jests 
whereof she misses the point; and ’tis nut till we 
arc out of church, in y* open air, that she fully 
comprehends my Lord Chancellor is indeed gone, 
and she hath onlie her Sir Thomas More. 

A burst of tears was no more than was to be lookt 
for from poor mother; and, in sooth, we allc felt 
aggrieved and mortyfide enough; but ’twas a short 
sorrow; for father declared that he had cast Felion 
and Ossa off his back into the bottomless pit; and fell 
into such funny antics that we were soon as merry as 
ever we were in our lives. Fatteson, so soon as he 
hears it, comes leaping and skipping across the garden, 
crying, "A fatted calf! let a fatted calf be killed, 
masters and mistresses, for this my brother who was 
dead is alive again!” and falls a kissing his hand. 
But poor Fatteson’s note will soon change; for father’s 
diminished state will necessitate y^ dismissal of all 
extra hands; and there is manie a servant under his 
roof whom he can worse spare than the poor fool. 

In the evening he gathers us nllc about him in the 
pavillion, where he throws himself into his old accus¬ 
tomed seat, casts his arm about mother, and cries, 
“ How glad must Cincinnatus have been to spy out his 
cottage i^in, with Kacilia standing at the gate!” 
Then, called for curds and cream; sayd how sweet y° 
soft May air was coming over the river, and bade 
Cecil sing " The King’s hunt’s up.” After this, one 
ballad after another was called fur, till allc had sung 
their lay, ill or well, he listing the while with closed 
eyes, and a composed smile about his mouth; the two 
furrows between his brows relaxing graduallic till at 
length they o'* no more be scene. At last he says, 

'* Who was that old prophet that could not or would 
not prophesy for a King«f Judah till a minstrel came 
and played unto him P Sure, he must have loved os 1 do, 
the very lovely song of one that playeth well upon an 
instrument, yclept the human heart; and have felt, as 
I do now, the spirit given him to speak of matters 
foreign to his mind. ’Tis of res angusta domm, dear 
brats, I must speak; soc, the sooner begun, the sooner 
over. Here am I, with a dear wife and eight loved 
children.. for my daughters’ husbands and my son’s 
wife are my children as much as any; and Mercy Giggs 
is a daughter too . . . nine children, then, and eleven 
grandchildren, and a swarm of servants to boot, all of 
whom haveasycteatenwhatitplcased them,and drunken 
what it suited tliem at my board, without its being 
any one’s business to say them nay. ’Twas the dearest 
privilege of my Lord Chancellor; but now he’s dead, 
and gone, how shall we contract the charges of Sir 
Thomas MoreP” 

Wc looked from one to another, and were silent. 

"I’ll tell ye, dear ones,” ho went on. “I have 
been brought up at Oxford, at an Inn of Chancery, at 
Lincob’s Inn, and at the King’s Court; from the 


I lowest degree, that is, to the highest; and yet have 
I in yearly revenues at this present, little stove one 
hundred pounds a-year; but then, as Chilo sayth, 
‘ honest loss is preferable to dishonest gain: by the 
first, a man suffers once; by the second, for ever 
and I may take up my parable with Samuel, and say: 
‘Whoso ox have 1 taken? whose ass have I taken? 
whom liave I defrauded P whom have I oppressed ? of 
whose hand have I received any bribe to blinde mine 
eyes therewith?’ No, my worst enemies cannot lay 
to my charge any of these things, and my trust in yon 
is, that, rather than regret I should not have made a 
purse by any such base methods, you will all cheerfully 
contribute your proportions to the common fund, and 
share and share alike with me iu this my diminished 
state.” 

We all gat about him, and by our words and kisses 
gave warrant that we would. 

“Well, then,” quoth he, “my mind is, that since 
wc are all of a will to walk down-hill together, we will 
do soe at a breathing pace, and not drop down like 
n plummet. Let all things be done decently and in 
order: we won’t descend to Oxford fare first, nor yet 
to the fare of New Inn. We’ll begin with Lincoln’s 
Inn diet, whereon many good and wise men thrive 
well; if we find this draw too heavily on the common 
purse, wo will, next year, come down to Oxford fare, 
with which many great and learned doctors have been 
conversant; and, if our purse stretch not to cover 
e’en this, why, in heaven’s name! we’ll go begging 
together, with staff and wallet, and sing a Salve Regina 
at every good man’s door, whereby we shall still keep 
company, and bo merry together!” 

Now that the first suiqirisc and grief, and the first 
fervour of fidelity and self-devotion have passed off, 
vfb have subsided into how deep and holy a quiet! 

Wc read of the desertion of the world as a matter 
of course; but, when our own turn comes, it does 
seem strange, to find ourselves let fall down the 
stream without a single hand outstretched to help us; 
forgotten, in a moment, as though wc had never been, 
by those who lately ate and laughed at our table. 
And this, without any fault or offence of ours, but 
merely from our having lost the light of the king’s 
countenance. I say, it does seem strange; but how 
fortunate, how blessed are those to whom such a 
course of events only seems strange, unaccompanied 
by self-reproach and bitterness! 1 could not help 
feeling this, in reading on affectionate letter deare 
father writ this forenoon to Erasmus, wherein he sayd, 
“I have now obtained what, from a child, I have 
continually wished! that, being entirely quit of 
businesse and all publick affairs, I might livi for a 
time only to God and myself.” 

Having no hankering after the old round he soe 
long hath run, he now, in fact, looks younger every 
day; and yet, not with the same kind of youth 
he had before his back was bowed under the 
chancellorship. ’Tis a more composed, chastised 
sort of rejuvenescence: rather the soft warmth of 
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sutamn which someUmes seems like May, than May 
itself: the enkindling, within this mortal tabernacle, 
of a heavenly light that never grows dim, because it 
is immortal; and bums the same yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever; a youthfuluess of soul and mind cha¬ 
racterised by growth; something witli which this 
world and its fleeting fancies has nothing to do: 
something that the king can neither impart nor take 
away. 

. . . We have had a tearfull morning . . poor 
Fatteson has gone. My father hath obtained good 
quarters for him with my Lord Mayor, with a stipu¬ 
lation that ho shall retain his ofiice with the Lord 
Mayor for the time being, as long os ne can All it at 
all. This suits Patteson, who says he will sooner 
shift masters year by year, than grow too fond of any 
man again, as he hath of father; but there has been 
sad blubbering and blowing of noses. 

This afternoon, coming upon Mercy seated in y* 
alcove, like unto the image of sonic saint in a niche, 
her hands folded on her Jap, and her eyes steadfastly 
agaze on the setting sun, 1 could not but mark how 
years were silentlie at work upon her, as doubtless 
upon us allc: the tender, fcarfullc girl having thus 
graduallic changed into the sober, high-minded woman. 
She is so seldom secne in repose, so constantly astir 
and afoot in this or that kind ofiice, mostly about the 
children, that I had never thought upon it before; 
but now I was alle at once avised to marvel that she 
who had so long seemed fitter for heaven than earth, 
shouldc never litenillic have vowed herself y' spouse 
of Christ, more in cspeciall as all expectation of being 
y* spouse of miic else must long since have died 
within her. 

I sayd, “Mercy, thou looksl like a nun; howis’t 
thou hast ne’er become one in earnest?’’ 

She started; then sayd, “ Could 1 be more nscfull? 
more harmless ? less exposed to temptation P or half 
so happy as 1 am now F In sooth, Meg, the time has 
been when methought, how sweet y' living death of 
the cloister! How good that must needs be which had 
the sufirages of Chrysostom the golden-mouthed, and 
holy Ambrose, and our own Anselm! How peaceful!, 
to take wing like y* dove, and fly away from a naughty 
world, and be at rest! How brave, to live alone, 
like St. Antony, in the desert! only, I would have 
had some books with me in my cave, and ’tis uncertayn 
whether St. Antony had knowledge of letters, beyond 
y* heaven-taught lesson, ‘God is love,’ ... for 
methought so much reflection and no action would be 
too much for a woman’s mind to bear—I might goe 
mad: and I remembered me how the dove that gladly 
flew away from the ark, gladly flew back, and abode 
in y* ark till such time as a new home was ready for 
her. And methought, cannot I live apart from sin 
here, and now; and as to sorrow', where can we live 
apart from that ? Sure, we may live on y« skirts of 
the world in a spiritt as truly unworldlie as though 
we were altogether out of it: and here 1 may come 
and go, and range in the fresh air, and love other 


Si 


folks’ children, and read my Psalter, and pore over 
the sayings of the wise men of old, and look on the 
faces 1 love, and sit at the feet of Sir Thomas More. 
Soe, there, Meg, are my poor reasons for not caring 
to be a nun. Our dearc Lord is in himself all that 
our highest, holiest affections can seek or comprehend; 
for he made these our hearts; he gave us these our 
affections; and through them the Spirit speaks. As¬ 
piring to their source, they rise up like the white smoke 
and bright flame; while, on earth, if left unmastered, 
they bum, suffocate, and destroy. Yet they have 
their naturall and innocent outlets even here; and a 
woman may warm herself by them without scorching, 
and yet be neither a wife nor a nun.’’ 

Ever since father’s speech to us in y» pavillion, we 
have bceno of one heart and one soul; neither have 
any of us said that aught of the things we possessed 
were our own, but we have had all things in common. 
Aud we have eaten our meat with gladness and sin¬ 
gleness of heart. 

This afternoon, expressing to father my gmtcfull 
sense of our present happiness . . . “ Yes, Meg,’’ 
returns he, “1, too, am deeply thankful for this 
breathing space.’’ 

“ Do you look on it as no more, then?” I sayd. 

“ As no more, Meg: we shall have a thunder-clap 
by-and-by. Look out on the Thames. See how 
unw'ontedlie clear it is, and how low the swallows fly. 

. . . How distinctlie we sec the green sedges on Bat¬ 
tersea bank, and their reflected images in the water. 
We can almost discern the features of those poor 
knaves digging in the cabbage gardens, and hear ’em 
talk, so still is y° air. Have you ne’er before noted 
these signs f ” 

" A storm is brewing,” I sayd. 

“ Aye, we shall have a lightning-flash anon. So 
still, Meg, is also our moral atmosphere just now, 
God is giving us a breathing space, as he did to the 
Egyptians before the plague of hail, that they might 
gather their live sto^ w'ithin doors. Let us take 
for examjile them that believed and obeyed him; aud 
improve this holy pause.” 

Just at this moment, a few heavie drops fell ogaynst 
the window pane, and were scene by both. Our eyes 
mqt; and 1 felt a silent pang. 

“ Five days before the Passover,” resumed father, 
“aE seemed os still aud quiet as we are now; but 
Jesus knew his hour was at hand. E’en while he yet 
spake familiarly among the people, there came a sound 
from heaven, and they that stood by said it thundered; 
but he knew it for the voice of his dear Father. Let 
us, in lErc manner, when the clap cometb, recognise in 
it the voice of God, and not be afraid with any 
amazement.” 


Gammer Gurney is dead, and I must say I am glad 
of it. The change, to her, must be blessed, and there 
seemed some danger lest, after having escaped being 
ducked for a witch, she shouldc have been burnt for 
a heretic. Father looked on her as an obstinate old 
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woman; Will connted her little short of a saint and 
proj^etess, and kept her well supplied with alle she 
could need. Latterly she was stone deaf; so ’tis 
a happy release. 

The settled purpose of father’s sonl, jnst now, is to 
make up a marriage between Mercy and Dr. Clement. 
’Tis high advancement for her, and there seems to 
have been some old liking between ’em we never 
knew of. 


Though some months have passed since my father 
uttered his warning voice, and all continues to go 
quiet, I cannot forbear, now and then, to call his 
monition to mind, and look about for the cloud that 
is to brmg the thunder-clap; but the expectation 
sobers rather than saddens me. 

This morning, leaning over the river wall, I was 
startled by the cold, damp hand of some one from 
behind being laid on mine. At the same time a 
familiar voice exclaimed, “Canst tell us, mistress, 
why fools have hot heads and hands icy cold f ” 

I made answer, “ Canst tell me, Patteson, why 
fools should stray out of bounds ?” 

Why, that’s what fools do every day,” he readily 
replied; “but this is All Pools’ Day, mine own s|wcid 
holiday; and I told my Lord Mayor overnight, that 
if he iookt for a fool this morning, he must look in 
the glass. In sooth, mistress Meg, T should by rights 
wear the gold chain and he the motley; for a proper 
fool he is, and I shall be glad when his year’s service 
to me is out. The worst o’ these Lord Mayors is, 
that we can’t part with ’em till their time’s up. Why 
now, this present one hath not so much understanding 
as would foot an old stocking; ’twas but yesterday 
when, in quality of my taster, lie civilly enough makes 
over to me a hulf-caten plate of gurnet, which I wave 
aside, thus, saying, I eat no fish of which I cannot 
af&rm ‘rari sunt boni,’ few are the bones. . . . and 
I protest to you he know it not for fool’s latin. Tims 
I’m driven, from mere discouragemeut, to leave 
prating for listening, which thou kiiowest, mistress, 
is no fool’s office; and among y* sundrie matters 1 
bear at my lord’s table ... for he minds not what 
he says before his servants, thereby giving new proof 
’tis be shoulde wear the motley. . . . I note his saying 
that j* king’s private marriage will ossuredlie be 
made publick this coming lister, and my Lady Anne 
will be crowned. . . . more by token, he knows y' 
merchant that will supply the Genoa velvet and clotli 
of gold, and the masquers that are to enact the 
pageant. For the love o’ safety, then, mistress Meg, bid 
thy good father e’en take a fool’s advice, and cat 
humble pie betimes, for, doubt not this proud madam 
to be u vindictive as Herodias, and one that, unless 
he appease her full early, will have his head set 
before her in a charger. I’ve said my say.” 

Three bishops have been here this forenoon, to 
bW father to y® coronation, and offer him twenty 
pounds to provide his dress; but father hath, with 
oourtesie, declined to be present. After much friendly 


pressing, they parted, seemingly on good terms; bat 
I have misgivings of y® issue. 

A ridiculous charge hath beene got up 'gainst dear 
father; no less than of bribery and corruption. One 
Parnell complaineth of a decree given agaynst him in 
favour of one Vaughan, whose wife, he deponeth, 
gave father a gilt ff aggon. To y® noe small surprise of 
the Council, father admitted that she had done soe: 
“ But, my lords,” proceeded he, when they had 
uttered a few sentences of reprehension somewhat too 
exultantlie, “will ye list the conclusion of the tale? 
I bade my butler fill the cup with wine, and having 
drunk her health, I made her pledge me, and then 
restored her tlie gift, and would not take it again.” 

As innocent a matter, touching the offering him a 
pair of gloves containing forty pounds, and his taking 
the first and rfituming the lost, saying he preferred 
his gloves without lining, hath been made publick 
with like triumph to liis own good fame; but alack! 
these feathers show which way sets the wind. 

SKh?rCIIES AND ANECDOTES OE WORTHIES 
OP THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

ISAAC n.Aunow. 

In reviewing tlic lives and characters of some of 
the most famous divines who have distinguished 
themselves by contributions to the theological lite¬ 
rature of the Church of England, after Hooker 
and Taylor, the greatest name that occurs to us is 
tliat of Dr. Isaac Barrow. Of this illustrious trium¬ 
virate of theologians it has been admirably remarked 
by Bishop Hebcr, that “ Hooker is the object of our 
reverence, Barrow of our adniiralion, and Taylor of 
our love.” Having dwelt at some length on the lives 
of Hooker and Taylor, we shall now attempt to 
sketch, with all possible brevity, the principal inci¬ 
dents in the life of Barrow, whose genius was certainly 
of a character peculiarly calculated to excite in ns 
feelings of admiration, and of whom it Las been well 
said, that he “possessed tiie clearest head with which 
mathematics ever endowed an individual, and one of 
the most unsophisticated hearts that ever beat in the 
human breast.”* 

Dr. Isaac Barrow was the eldest son of Mr. 
Thomas Barrow, a substantial citizen of London, car¬ 
rying on the businesis of a linen-draper. Although 
engaged in trade, Mr. Barrow was descended from a 
family of some distinction in Suffolk; but it appears 
that the family name had been corrupted, before it 
reached liim, from Barrmgh to Barrow. His wife 
was the daugiiter of a gentleman of good estate in the 
county of Kent, and a lady of sweet disposition and 
amiable manners. Their son, Isaac, was bom (or 
rather is supposed to have been bom) in the month 
of October, 1630.’ His mother died when he was 

(1) T. F. Pibdtn: Literarv Companion. 

(2) This betiU dispuied on the antliorlty of some 

vernation vrlih Barrow, reported by a friend, in which he la said to 
have intimated that he was Iwra on a zaUier xesaarkaUe day« 
namely, the 29th of February. 
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aboat four jean old, and perhaps some of the peculi¬ 
arities of his boyhood may be fairly attributed to his 
hafing been deprived at so early an age of th« advan¬ 
tage of maternal instruction and the watchful solicitude 
of a mother’s love. Certain it is that lie grew up a 
rough, rude, robust, and way ward boy, fonder of pastime 
than study, and fonder of fighting than any other pas¬ 
time. His education commenced at the Charter House, 
where he remained for two or three years, and where, 
we are told, he was always prominent in those sports 
which led to quarrelling and fighting among his play¬ 
mates. His personal appearance corresponded with 
his waywardness of disposition. From his earliest 
years he was remarkable for his negligent and slovenly 
attire; and, in this respect, his disposition never 
changed, for at no peried of his life did he deem it 
necessary to sacrifice to the graces, or to condescend 
to the neatness and nicety of apparel whicli befitted 
his station. Of intellectual pre-eminence his boy¬ 
hood afforded no sign or token. “For his book,” 
says a biographer, “he minded it not; and his 
father had little hope of success in the profession 
of a scholar, to which he had designed him, and 
often solemnly wished that, if it should please God 
to take away any of his children, it might be his son 
Isaac.” 

Fortunately' for Barrow, he was removed from the 
Charter House before he became a confirmed idler, 
and was placed in a school at Fclstcad, in Essex, 
where a change in his habits and disposition was soon 
discernible, and where he began gradually to apjily 
himself to leaniing. In the course of a short lime he 
had made such progres.s, and gained so good a cha¬ 
racter, that he was appointed what his biographer 
calls “a little tutor” to the young Viscount Fairfax; 
and, in December, 1043, he was entered as a member 
of Peterhouse College, Cambridge, of whieli college 
his uncle, Isaac Barrow, was a fellow. In February, 
1645, he commenced his residence at the University, 
and removed to Trinity College. The circumstance 
which induced him to change his college was the 
expulsion of his uncle, w'ho had been sacrificed to the 
turbulence of the times, and ejected from his fellow¬ 
ship at Peterhouse by the Presbyterians. The treat¬ 
ment of the uncle, probably, tended to deepen the 
feelings of enthusiastic loyalty in which the nephew 
had been educated. At any rate, Barrow was noted 
at college for his loyalty, and he was one of those who 
could neither be induced by persuasion, nor by pro¬ 
spect of worldly advantage, to subscribe to the Cove¬ 
nant. Whilst steadfastly adhering to what he believed 
to be the strict line of duty, many were found, even 
amongst those of a more complying disposition, to 
respect his motives and conduct. It is narrated by 
his biographer, Mr. Abraham Hill, that " one day 
Dr. Hill, Master of the College, laying his hand on 
his head, said, ‘ Thou art a good lad; ’tis pity thou 
art a Cavalierand when in an oration on the Gun¬ 
powder Treason he had so celebrated the former 
times as to reflect much on the present, some fellows 
were provoked to move for his expulsion, but the 


Master silenced them witii this: 'Barren) it a better 
man than any ofttt.’ ’* 

But Barrow’s residence at the University was un¬ 
fortunately attended with a greater inconvenience 
than the trifling annoyances which arose from poli¬ 
tical differences. To his great discomfort, he was 
exposed to the pressure of pecuniary embarras^s- 
ments, and, but for the interposition of a generous 
and powerful friend, he would have been compelled to 
relinquish all hope and prospect of academic distinc- 
tiou. His father (who held the appointment of 
mercer and linen-draper to King Charles I.) had suf¬ 
fered much in his estate by his attachment and 
obstinate adherence to his sovereign’s cause, and was 
unable to furnish the very moderate allowance required 
for his son’s support at the University. In this 
extremity Barrow was fortunate enough to attract the I 
attention of the learned and celebrated Dr. Hammond, 
who, having detected his ability, determined, with 
commendable liberality, that ]')ovcrty should be no 
bar to his advancement. Supported by Hammond’s 
generosity, the young student applied himself to 
learning with renewed earnestness and vigour, and, 
although a notorious royalist, and remarkable for the 
honesty and candour with which on all occasions he 
made known his opinions, he became a scholar of his 
college in 1647, a bachelor of arts in 1648, and a 
fellow in 1049. 

Having established a reputation at the University, 
another difficulty, which he must have long foreseen, 
presented itself to Barrow, and this was the choice of 
a profession. The extinction of the royal authority, 
the peculiar position of the Church of England, and 
the ascendency of practices and tenets to which he 
could not subscribe, prevented him at first from turn¬ 
ing his attention to divinity. Conceiving the clerical 
profession closed against him, he was led by the 
bent of his inclination to prepare himself for the prac¬ 
tice of physic, and his vigorous understanding easily 
mastered the elements of the sciences of anatomy, 
chemistry, and botany. But after his election to a 
fellow.sliip, the study of medicine appearing incon¬ 
sistent with the oath which he had taken on his 
admission, (requiring him to make divinity the prin¬ 
cipal end and object of his studies,) he began to apply 
hiaisclf to theology, and theology, curiously enough, 
caused him to direct his attention to mathematics; a 
department of knowledge in which he was destined to 
achieve an European reputation. As he proceeded in 
his theological investigations, his experience led him 
to the conclusion that the science of mathematics 
should be treated as the basis of every other. He 
found, in other w’ords, by his own requirements, that 
“a divine must be a chronologist, a chronologist an 
astronomer, and an astronomer a geometer.” His 
attention, however, was by no means wholly engrossed 
with his mathematical studies. Having been long dis¬ 
tinguished as an elegant classical scholar, he added to 
his other acquirements a knowledge of Arabic, in which • 
he made considerable progress. Nor did he neglect j 
the lighter and more graceful accomplishments of the 
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stuaent. He was a diligent reader of poetry, both 
ancient and modem, and frequently exercised himself 
in poetical composition. That a just idea may be 
formed of his character and attainments, we must also 
state that he had before this period carefully studied 
the writings of Bacon, Descartes, and GaUieo, and 
was thoroughly versed in all the plulosophy and 
scientific discoveries of his age. 

In 1G52 Barrow became a Master of Arts, and the 
following year, on the resignation of the Greek professor. 
Dr. Duport, he announced himself as a candidate for 
the vacant chair. It cannot be doubted that Barrow 
had peculiar qualifications for tliis distinction, and 
his claims were earnestly fsupported by Duport, 
whose pupil he had been; but a clamour was raised 
against him on account of his theological views, 
which it was said inclined to Arminianism, and he was 
consequently rejected. This disappointment preyed 
upon his spirits, and the aspect of public affairs added 
to his gloom. Compelled as he was to witness the 
triumph of principles that he abhorred, and the total 
ruin of the cause to which he was attached with his 
whole heart and loul, and for which his relations and 
dearest friends had suffered and sacrificed so mucli, 
his position appeared to him at this period a truly 
miserable one. To divert the current of his thoughts, 
and to prevent his mind from dwelling overmucli on 
sorrowful and disagreeable incidents, he at length 
resolved to try for a time a change of scene and circum¬ 
stances; and, all things considered, his resolution was 
certainly a wise one. To a man like Barrow, of vigo¬ 
rous frame, undaunted courage, observant spirit, and 
enterprising disposition, a few years of wandering and 
adventure had many attractions, and appeared likely 
to be productive of great advantages. He had no tie 
of any description to detain him in England: the world 
was all before him; and his inclinations pointed to 
foreign travel as the most profitable exercise for his 
intellect, and the remedy best adapted to heal the 
wounds of a disappointed spirit. Having fully adopted 
the design, there were, however, some difficulties of 
a pecuniary nature to be encountered before it could 
be carried into execution. But Barrow was not to 
be deterred from his purpose by trifling obstacles; to 
procure the necessary funds for his journey he sold 
his library, and with the sum thus realized, about the 
year 1654, he set out on his 4ravels. 

It is much to be regretted that he did not leave 
behind him some account of his adventures and obser¬ 
vations in foreign lands. In the absence of better 
information, we can but detail the course of his 
wanderingsrduring a period of nearly four years, us 
narrated by his literary executor and biographer, Mr. 
Hill, to whose sketch we have before referred. He 
proceeded at first to France, staying a short time in 
Paris with his father, who was residing there in attend¬ 
ance on the English Court, and from thcncc betook 
Mmself to the classic ground of Italy. At Florence 
lie remained some time, and would have stayed 
longer but for the dearness of the place. On leaving 
the city of the Medici, it was his intention to 


visit Rome, but the prevalence of the plague there 
compelled him to relinquish the idea. With no very 
definite/>bject, beyond a vague desire of visiting Eastern 
climes, he then embarked at Leghorn for Smyrna. 
The voyage tvas rather a perilous one, and was by no 
means destitute of excitement and adventure; for the 
vessel in which he sailed was attacked by an Algerine 
corsair, and was only saved by the skill and desperate 
valour of her commander mad crew. Upon this occasion 
Barrow justified his reputation for courage, and gave 
an encouraging example of English spirit. As soon 
as the hostile craft commenced the attack, “he betook 
himself to his arms, stayed upon the deck, cheerfully 
and vigorously fighting, till the pirate, perceiving the 
stout defence the ship made, sheered off and left her.” 
It has been stated that when remonstrated with after¬ 
wards on having needlessly exposed himself to danger, 
and asked why he did not go down into the hold, and 
leave the defence of the vessel to those to whom she 
belonged, he replied:— 

“ It concomed no man more than myself: I would 
rather have lost my life than have fallen into the 
hands of those merciless infidels.” 

From Smyrna he proceeded to Constantinople, 
where he remained above a year. During this time 
he was principally engaged in studying the works of 
St. Chrysostom, which were composed in that city. 
Having satiated his curiosity, and stored his mind 
with much valuable learning and information of every 
kind, he left the Turkish capital for Ycnice, on his 
return homewards. The vessel in which he sailed met 
with an accident on reaching her place of destination, 
which might have been attended with fatal results; 
for her passengers were no sooner landed than she 
took fire, and, with all the goods on board, was entirely 
consumed. From Venice Barrow travelled through 
Germany and Holland, and by this route reached 
England, without meeting with any adventure that 
has been specially recorded. 

Shortly after his return home, the time having now 
elapsed when, by the terms of his oath, as a Fellow of 
Trinity, he was compelled to take orders, or to quit 
the college, Barrow was cpiscopally ordained by 
Bishop Brownrig. It was not, indeed, without great 
reluctance and tunny misgivings that he took this step; 
for the times were unsettled, and a dark cloud still 
hung over the Church. But in the course of a few 
months the prospect cleared; the reign of the Puritans 
was at an end, and the kingdom returned to its allc- 
gianoe to the royal authority. We will not attempt 
to describe the feelings with which Barrow hailed the 
joyful event of the Restoration. All his life long he 
had been distinguished for iiis undeviating and 
consistent attachment to the royal cause. In his case 
loyalty was not a mere impulse or sentiment, but a 
principle. Upon all occasions, he inculcated a reverence 
for the monarchy as a positive duty, without regard to 
feeling or expediency. Separated by natural disposition, 
as well as by the circumstances of his life, from the 
intrigues of party and the turmoil of political strife,— 
utterly careless of the worldly consequences which 
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might result from his profession of opinion,—and 
neither calonlating on promotion, nor fearing obloquj, 
he persevered in his unobtrusive career of fidelity 
and duty, like Milton’s Abdiel,—• 

<■ Unshaken, unseduced, unterrifiod.” 

Amidst the general acclamations trliich hailed the 
return of Charles IL to the throne of his ancestors, 
the learned subject of our sketch was not wholly 
silent. In the exultation of the moment, he indited 
a Latin ode on the Restoration, in which, with suitable 
I pomp of language, ho introduced Britannia congratu¬ 
lating her moiuumh on his return from exile. But 
notwithstanding his demonstrations of loyalty, and his 
many and great claims on the rojfal regard, in the dis¬ 
tribution of honours and emoluments, Barrow was 
entirely passed over. With many other learned and 
faithful friends of the monarchy, he was consigned in 
its day of triumph to obUvion and neglect, whilst 
I preferments and distinctions wore conferred on many a 
worthless parasite and shameless renegade. Although 
he had never sought promotion, Barrow was naturally 
grieved and disappointed at the treatment he experi¬ 
enced, and in the bitterness of his spirit he wrote 
the well known distich: 

Te magis optavit reditumm, Carole, nemo, 

£t nemo sensit tc rediisse minus. 

Though neglected by the Court, his merits were, 
however, at lengtli recognised fay the University; for 
in 1660, (the year of the Restoration,) he was chosen 
Brofessor of the Greek language at Cambridge. As 
soon as he was installed in this oilice, for which it will 
be remembered he had unsuccessfully struggled some 
years before, he delivered a course of lectures, which 
are reported to have beenof unparalleled excellence; but 
having lent the manuscript of them to a friend, it was 
never returned, and these valuable performances were 
in consequence irrecoverably lost. In 1602 he was 
appointed Gresham Professor of Geometry, and in the 
following year, a professorship having been estabh'shed 
in the University, under the will of Mr. Lucas, he was 
nominated to it. It was Barrow’s principle, however, 
to hold no office without being able to dedicate to it 
all the attention which it might appear to require 
at his hands, and we find him, therefore, succes¬ 
sively resigning both the Gresham and Lucasian 
professorships, entirely from conscientious feelings. 
To the latter chair, he had the gratification and dis¬ 
tinction of recommending as his successor, Isaac 
Newton, then a young man of twenty-seven, who had 
already given many indications of consummate ability 
and original genius. It may also be mentioned that 
on the marriage of Charles II. with Catharine of 
Braganza, ho wrote an epithalamium in Greek 
verse, which was deemed highly creditable to the 
University. j 

In recording the remaining events of Barrow’s life, 
we are not enabled to embellish our narrative with 
any startling incidents. After his return from foreign 
travd, he passed his remaining years--and valuable 


years they were to the cause of learning—^within the 
precincts of the University. His life was emphatically 
the life of a scholar} his character was that of the 
student rather than the man of the world. It is re¬ 
markable that notwithstanding his great reputation as 
a preacher and divine, he held scarcely any ecclesias¬ 
tic preferments. Once, it is said, he was offered a 
valuable living, but a condition being annexed to' it 
that he shodd superintend the eCeation of the 
donor’s son, ho rejected the proposal with disdain. 
A small living in Wales was, at length, presented to 
him by his uncle, and he was afterwards appointed a 
prebendary of Salisbury Cathedral, by Dr. Beth Ward, 
bishop of that see. He deemed it right, however, as 
he was not able personally to perform the pastoral 
duties which properly devolved on him, to apply (he 
income of both these preferments to charitable pur¬ 
poses, and on his elevation to n higher office in the 
University, he resigned them altogether. Pew men in 
their way through life have shown a greater disregard 
for wealth, or have made greater sacrifices from con¬ 
scientious scruples, than the subject of our present 
sketch, and irrespectively of the estimate which may 
be formed of his abilities, it is impossible not to 
admire his singular moderation and magnanimity of 
character. 

In the year 1672, Dr. Barrow (he had received his 
degree of D.D. by mandate m -1670) was appointed by 
Charles II. Master of Trinity College. The careless 
and profligate monarch was not blind, indeed, to 
Barrow’s merits; for he was in the habit of speaking 
of him as " the unfair preacher,” meaning by that 
expression, that ,he exhausted every subject on which 
he touched, and left nothing for others to say after 
him; and when he conferred on him the mastership of 
his college, he mode the i-cmark that he had advanced 
to that dignity the best scholar in his kingdom. What¬ 
ever may be thought of Charles’s judgment in such 
matters, it is certain that the important office could 
not have been conferred on an abler or better man 
thou Barrow. As soon as he was appointed, he turned 
his attention to the formation of a library, the want 
of which had long been felt by the students, and to 
the erection of a suitable edifice to contain it. In the 
prosecution of this design, his zeal and industry knew 
no, bounds. Upon this single affair, it is averred by 
his biographer, “ that he writ out quires of paper, 
chiefly to those who had been of the college, first to 
en^tge them, and then to give them thanks, which 
he never omitted.” These letters are still preserved 
in the edifice which was erected by means of his 
untiring exertions, and which remains an enduring 
memento of his public spirit and energy of cha¬ 
racter. 

Had a longer life been vouchsafed him, we are safe 
in asserting that Barrow would have been remembered 
as a still greater benefactor to his college and to the 
world. His active mind was never at rest. He was 
always revolving schemes of improvement, and the 
experience of his past conduct pointed to a brilliant 
future career of usefulness. But as it often happens 
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to the wisest and the best of men, when least ex¬ 
pected, death was waiting for his prey. At the 
comparatively early ago of forty-six, the great scholar 
and divine was seized with a malignant fever, which 
proved fatal. He died on the 1th of May, 1677, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

In person Barrow has been described as “low of 
stature, lean, and of a pale complexion.” His bodily 
strength and powers of endurance were most remark¬ 
able. He had a clear, piercing grey eye, full of 
intellect and spirit, hut was somewhat short-sighted; 
and it is also stated that he had a peculiarly thin skin, 
and was very sensible of cold. In his personal appear¬ 
ance he was negligent and slovenly to a reprehensible 
degree, and he had some strange and eccentric habits. 
One of his peculiarities was an inordinate love of 
fruit, in which he occa.sionally indulged to a dangerous 
extent. In justification of his practice, he maintained 
that fruit was physic to him as well as food, and he 
often said that if in autumn it killed hundreds, yet it 
preserved thousands. He was also much given to the 
use of tobacco, which he called his Panpharmacon, or 
universal medicine; holding, with many habitual 
smokers, that it assisted his powers of reflection, and 
regulated bis thinking. His conversation was cheer¬ 
ful and facetious, and he avoided upon principle the 
appearance of gravity and over-strictness of demeanour 
so often assumed by pretenders to wisdom and piety. 
We say upon principle, for in one of his sermons he 
has admirably vindicated the grounds upon which 
he regulated his conduct in this respect;—forcibly 
observing, amongst other things, that it is most 
expedient “to put the world out of conceit that 
all sober and good men are a sort of such lumpish 
and sour people, that they can utter nothing but flat 
and drowsy stuff, by showing them that such persons, 
when they see cause, in condescension, can be as brisk 
and smart as themselves; when they please, can speak 
pleasantly and wittily, as well as gravely and Judi¬ 
ciously.” 

From these insignificant records of Barrow’s 
personal demeanour, we cheerfully pass to a general 
estimate of his character. Of his high principle, 
untiring energy, patience, and self-reliance, after the 
events of his life whioh wc have recorded, it is 
unnecessary for us to speak. His judgment was 
clear and sound, and his writings bear witness 
to the variety of his acquiremeftts, and the vigour 
of his menlid faculties. His moral qualities were 
fully equal to his iutellectual. The purity and 
rectitude of Ids conduct defied the darts of calumny. 
His duracter was pcculiai-ly distinguished for man¬ 
liness, simplicity, and truthfulness, and to the utmost 
moral firmness, he united a high degree of physical 
courage. The pugnacious disposition which he had 
manifested in boyhood, subdued by proper discipline, 
was gradually transformed into a spirit of firmness 
and fortitude, adapted to every exigence of life. 
We have already related one anecdote of his per¬ 
sonal intrepidity: another, of a different nature, 
has been preserved, which is still more characteristic 


of the man. He was on one occasion a visitor at a 
friend’s house, and had left his bed early to take a 
morning’s walk, when he was attacked by a huge and 
fierce mastiff, who being chained up all day, was suf¬ 
fered at night to be at large. With ready presence of 
mind, he seized the dog by the throat, threw him 
down, after a severe struggle, and held him to the 
ground. To prevent his enemy breaking from him, he 
was compelled to lie upon him with his whole weight, 
and in this position took counsel with himself as to 
what it would be right for him to do. “ Once,” he 
said, “ he had a mind to kill tho animal, but he quite 
altered this re.solution, judging that it would be an 
unjust action, for the dog did his duty, and he himself 
was in fault for rambling out of his lodgings before it 
was light.” At last, having cried out loud for assist¬ 
ance, some people of the house came up, and relieved 
him from his disagreeable predicament, without any 
other hurt than a strain of the hand, which he felt for 
some days afterwards. 

Barrow was never married. In early life*his 
fellowship precluded him from aspiring to raatriniony, 
and when he became Master of Trinity, the permis¬ 
sion to marry which was inserted in the patent was 
erased at his special request. His habits were, 
perhaps, at this period better fitted for a single life, 
and if he missed the advantages of the married state, 
be avoided many dangers to which the scholar is 
proverbially liable m that condition. Although he 
had not, like Taylor, tiie society of a loving wife to 
cheer and console him in his days of gloom and de¬ 
spondency, on tho other hand, he was free from tho 
domestic annoyances to whieh, os we have seen, his 
predecessor, Richard Hooker, was exposed: if his 
hours of leisure were unsolaced by the companionship 
of a cheerful and prudent helpmate, ho had not to 
endure the manifold discomforts to which the simple- 
minded author of the Ecclesiastical Polity was subject 
in the married state:—he was never called away 
from his friends to “ rock the cradle,” nor were his 
studies interrupted by the scolding of a pert virago. 

Having sketched the events of Barrow’s life, and 
attempted an estimate of his character, our next duty 
is to enter on a brief examination of his writings. In 
his twofold character of a mathematician and a divine, 
posterity is deeply indebted to him. His mathematical 
works, written in Latin, have procured him a ctmti- 
nental reputation, and some authorities have assigned 
him a position only inferior to that of his illustrious 
friend. Sir Isaac Newton. As a theologian, his claims 
are still higher, and it must certainly excite surprise 
that a divine so wonderfully endowed was not pro¬ 
moted to a higher dignity in the church of which he 
was so great on ornament. 

In the pulpit, although it has been observed that 
he rarely put forth all his strength, the genius of 
Barrow was displayed to great advantage. His 
sermons were full of matter, and had the character 
attributed to them by Charles II. of utterly exhausting 
the topics on whioh they were composed. They were, 
in fact, more like treatises than pulpit orations, and 
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were invariably written with great care, being often 
transcribed three or four times before the author's 
fastidious taste was satisfied with their language or 
structure. Their length, as mere sermons, was ex¬ 
cessive, and must have sometimes tried the patience of 
congregations; for the shortest of them occupied at 
least an hour and a half in the delivery. It is 
reported that on one occasion he preached before the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the city of Loudon fur 
the space of three hours and a half; and being asked, 
on descending from the pulpit, if he was not tired, he 
replied, with the utmost uaiveti, that he was—of 
standing so long! But notwithstanding the great 
length of his discourses, it is certain that Barrow was 
not esteemed a tiresome preacher by those who had 
the privilege of iistcuing to him. Though he did not 
aim at the higher graces of oratory, his style was 
admirably adapted to his matter. Bor pointed and 
pregnant periods, and for clear, strong, masculine 
language, he has no superior amongst English theolo¬ 
gical writers, and perhaps scarcely an equal. All 
that he has written is especially distinguished for 
consistency, propriety, and good sense, and there is 
“ a eertain air of powerful and conscious facility ” iu 
his manner, (to quote the expression of an able critic,) 
which gives to his productions a peculiar charm. 

Having made these remarks, it remains for us to 
add a few quotations which may convoy to the reader’s 
mind some idea of Barrow’s intellectual character. 
As we cannot find space fur any lung extracts, our 
object will be to select the passages most charac¬ 
teristic of the man, and best adai)tcd to illustrate his 
style and manner. 

We begin with an extract, which may well take 
precedence of any other, as a beautiful delineation of 
the Christian character, aud as a powerful argument 
on behalf of the religion of which the author was so 
distinguished a minister:—“An honest pagan his¬ 
torian saith of the Christian profession, tluit ‘ nil nisi 
justiim suadet et Iciic;’ the which is a true, though 
not full character thereof. It eujoiucth us that we 
should sincerely and tenderly love one anothci, should 
earnestly desire aud delight in each other’s good, 
should heartily sympathise with all the evils and | 
sorrows of our brethren, should be ready to yield them 
I all the hope and comfort wo are able, being willing to 
' part with our substance, our ease, our pleasure for 
their benefit or succour; nut confining this our 
charity to any sort of men, particularly related or 
affected toward us, but, in conformity to our heavenly 
Father’s boundless goodness, extending it to all; 
that we should mutually bear one another’s burthens, 
and bear with one another’s infirmities, mildly resent 
and freely remit all injuries, all discourtesies done 
unto us, retaining no grudge in our hearts, executing 
no revenge, but requiting them with good wishes and 
good deeds, It chargeth us to be quiet and orderly 
in our stations, diligent in our calling, veracious in 
our words, upright in our dealings, observant in our 
relations, obedient and respectful towards our supe¬ 
riors, meek and gentle to our inferiors; modest and 


lowly, ingenuous and compliant in our conversation, 
candid and benign in our censures, innocent and,in¬ 
offensive, yeat courteous and obliging in mil our 
behaviour towards all persons. It commandeth us to 
root out of our hearts all spite and rancour, all envy 
aud malignity, all pride and haughtiness, all evil 
suspicion and jealousy; to restrain our tongue inm 
all slander, all detraction, all reviling, all bitter ^ 
harsh language; to bani-sh from our practice what¬ 
ever may injure, may hurt, may needlessly vex or 
trouble our neighbo\ir. It engiigcth us to prefer the 
public good before imy private convenience, before 
our own opinion or humour, oiur credit or fame, our 
profit or advantage, our ease or pleasure; rather 
discarding a less good from ourselves, than depriving 
others of a greater. Now, who can number or esti¬ 
mate the benefits that spring from the practice of 
these duties, cither to the man that observes them, or 
to all meu in common ? 0 diviucst Christian charity! 
what tongue can worthily describe thy most heavenly 
beauty, thy incomparable sweetness, thy more than 
royal clemency and bounty! how nobly dust thou 
enlarge our mind beyond the narrow sphere of self 
and private regard, into a universal care and com¬ 
placence, makiug every man ourself, aud all concern¬ 
ments to be ours!” 

His sermon on the nature of Christian Charity 
contains the following beautiful delineation of the 
most attractive of Christian graces, which is at any 
rate worthy of the second place in our selections:— 
“ Is any man fallen iu disgrace ? Charity doth hold 
down its head, is abashed and out of countenance, 
partaking of his shame. Is any man disappointed of 
his hopes or endeavours ? Charity crieth out Alas! 
as if it were itself defeated. Is any man afflicted 
with pain or sickness? Charity looketh sadly, it 
sighetii aud groaneth, it fainteth aud languisheth with 
him. Is any man pinched with hard want? Charity, 
if it cannot succour, will condole. Doth ill news 
arrive? Charity doth hear it with an unwilling ear 
and a sad heart, although not particularly concerned 
in it. The sight of a wreck at sea, of a field spread 
with carcases, of a country desolated, of houses 
burnt and cities ruined, and of the like calamities 
incident to mankind, would touch the bowels of any 
man; but the very report of them would affect the 
heart of charity.” 

It may be mentioned to Barrow’s credit that he 
steadily and vigorously assailed the fashionable vices 
of the age in which he lived; and we know not where 
his clear strong sense and power of argumeutation 
appear to greater advantage than in his admirable 
discourses on the abuses of the faculty of speech, 
which were especially rife at tliat period. 

In one sermon we find him forcibly rebuking the 
habit of swearing, which, however impious and un¬ 
seemly, was too frequently cultivated as an accomplish¬ 
ment by the gay Cavalier and the profligate courtier of 
the Bestoration. Whilst, however, the royalist gentle¬ 
man indulged in the utterance of oaths and curses, as s 
proof of his breeding and gentility, the royalist ^vine 
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denounced from the pulpit this odious proctice, os 
not mere]; hateful in the sight of God, but as “un- 
ciril and unniaunerly,” when judged by ordinary rules 
of politeness. If men would but a little consider 
things,” he says, “surely this scurvy fashion would 
be soon diseased, as much fitter for the scum of 
the people than for the flower of the gentry; yea 
rather, much below any man endued with a scrap of 
reason, not to say with a grain of religion. Could 
wo bethink ourselves, certainly modest, sober, and 
pertinent discourse would appear far more generous 
and manly, than such wild hectoring God Almighty, 
such rude insulting over the received laws, such 
rufBanly swaggering against sobriety and goodness. 
If gentlemen would regard the virtues of their 
ancestors, (that gallant courage, that solid wisdom, 
that noble courtesy which first advanced their families 
and severed them from the vulgar,) this degenerate 
wantonness and dirtiness of speech would return to 
the dunghill, or rather, (which God grant,) would bo 
banished from the world.” 

With equal point and vigour diws he describe and 
condemn the prevalence of slander and scandal, aud 
the mischievous habit of reckless aud foolish speaking, 
which then pervaded society to a great extent. The 
records of judicial proceedings prove to us that 
actions for slanderous words were particularly common 
at this epoch; much more so, indeed, than at any 
subsequent period. The courts were continually 
occupied with the vindication of private character; 
and this circumstance strongly points to the depraved 
appetite of the community. It was, therefore, by no 
means without correct data for the remark, or in any 
tone of exaggeration, that Barrow spoke of slander as 
a sin, which though it had been in all times and places 
epidemical and rife, did especially seem to reign and 
rage in that age and country. “There are implacable 
dissensions,” he observes, (when attempting to ac¬ 
count for the remarkable prevalence of this vice,) 
“fierce animosities and bitter zeals springing up; 
there is an extreme curiosity, niceness, and delicacy 
of judgment; there is a mighty aifcctatiou of seeming 
wise and witty by any means; there is a great 
unsettlemcnt of mind and corruption of manners 
generally diffused over people: from which sources it 
is no wonder that this flood hath so overflown that no 
banks can restrain it, no fdbccs are able to resist it; 
BO that ordinary conversation is full with it, and no 
demeanour con be secure from it. If we do mark 
what is done in many (might I not say, in most) 
companies, what is it, but one telling malicious stories 
of, or fastening odious characters upon, another? 
What do men commonly please themselves in so much, 
as in carping and harshly censuring, in defaming and 
abusing their neighbours Is it not the sport and 
divertisement of many to oast dirt in the faces of all 
they meet with; to bespatter any man with foul 
imputations ? Doth not in every comer a Momus 
lurk, from the venom of whose spiteful and petulant 
tongue no eminency of rank, dignity of place, or 
sacredness of office, no innocence or integrity of life. 


no wisdom or circumspection in behaviour, no good 
nature or benignity iu dealing and carriage, can 
protect any person ?” 

Whilst rebuking the authors aud concoolers of 
slanderous and malicious stories, the great divine does 
not spare the much larger class of reckless and 
foolish speakers who propagate, from a sheer love of 
mischief, the malignant lie that has been set afloat by 
others. “Another way” [of foolish speaking], he 
says, “is receiving from others and venting such 
stories which they who do it certainly know, or may 
reasonablypresume.to bo false; the becoming hucksters 
of counterfeit wares, or factors in this vile trade. 
There is no false coiner who hath not some complices 
aud emissaries, ready to take from his hand, and put 
off his money; and such slanderers at second hand 
arc scarcely less guilty than the first authors. He 
that breweth lies may have more wit and skill; but 
the broachcr showeth the like malice and wickedness. 
In this there is no great difference between the great 
devil that framelh scandalous reprts, aud the little 
imps that run about and disperse them.” 

One of Barrow’s finest passages, and probably the 
passage oftenest selected for quotation, is his definition 
and description of the qualities and propcjitics of wit. 
Although better known than anything else in his 
writings, we cannot refrain from presenting it to our 
readers:—“ To the question, what the thing we speak 
of is, or what this facetiousness doth import, I might 
reply os Democritus did to him that asked the defini¬ 
tion of a Man, 'Tis that which we all see and know: 
any one better apprehends what it is by acquaintance, 
than I can inform him by description. It is indeed a 
thing so versatile and multiform, appearing in so many 
shapes, so many postures, so many garbs, so variously 
apprehended by several eyes and judgments, that it 
seemeth no less hard to settle a clear and certain 
notion thereof, than to make a portrait of Proteus, or 
to define the figure of a fleeting air. Sometimes it 
lietli in pat allusion to a known story, or in season¬ 
able application of a trivial saying, or in forging an 
apposite tale: sometimes it playeth in words and 
phrases, taking advantage from the ambiguity of their 
sense, or the affinity of their sound: sometimes it is 
wrapped in a dress of humorous expression; some¬ 
times it lurketh under an odd similitude; sometimes 
it is lodged in a sly question, in a smart answer, in a 
quirkish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in cunningly 
diverting, or dcverly retorting on objection: some¬ 
times it is couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a 
tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a startling meta¬ 
phor, in a plausible reconciling of contradictions, or in 
acute nonsense: sometimes a scenical representation 
of persons or things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical 
look or gesture passeth for it: sometimes an affected 
simplicity, sometimes apresumptuous bluntness, giveth 
it being; sometimes it riseth from a lucky hitting 
upon what is strange, sometimes from a crafty wrest¬ 
ing obvious matter to the purpose; often it consisteth 
in one knows not what, and springeth up one can 
hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccountable and 
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ineducable, bflinganswerableto the numberless rovings 
of'fanoj and windings of language. It is, in short, a 
manner of speaking out of the simple and plain way, 
(such as reason tcacheth and provetb things by,) which 
by a pretty surprising uncouthness in conceit or ex¬ 
pression doth affect and amuse the fancy, stirring in 
it some wonder, and breeding some deUght thereto. 
It raiseth admiration, as signifying a nimble sagacity 
of apprehension, a special felicity of invention, a 
vivacity of spirit and reach of wit more than vulgar. 

.... It idso procureth deUght, by gratifying curi¬ 
osity with its rareness or semblance of difficulty; as 
monsters, not for their beauty, but their rarity; as 
juggling tricks, not for their use, but their abstruse¬ 
ness, are beheld with pleasure, by diverting the mind 
from its road of serious thoughts; by instilling ^ety 
and airiness of spirit; by provoking to such disposi¬ 
tions of spirit in way of emulation or complaisance; 
and by seasoning matters, otherwise distasteful or in¬ 
sipid, with an unusual and thence grateful tang.” 

On the spirit of detraction, so commonly observable 
in narrow and ill-natured minds, Barrow has left us 
these fine remarks, in a sermon on that subject:—“ An 
honest and charitable mind disposes us when we see 
any man endued with good qualities and pursuing a 
I tenor of good practice, to esteem such a person, to 
I commend him, to interpret what he docth to the best, 

I not to suspect any ill of him, or to seek any exception 
I against him; it inclineth us, when wo see any action 
materially good, to yield it due approbation and praise, 
j without searching for, or surmising any defect in the 
I cause or principle whence it comctli, in the design or 
i end to which it tendetb, in the way or manner of per- 
I forming it. A good man would be sorry to have any 
good thing spoiled: as to find a crack in a fair build¬ 
ing, a flaw in a fine jewel, a canker in a goodly flower, 
is grievous to any indifferent man; so would it be 
displeasing to him to observe defects in a worthy 
person, or commendable action; be therefore will not 
easily entertain a suspicion of any such, he never will 
hunt for any. But on the contrary. His the property 
of a detractor, when he seetii a worthy person, whom 
he doth not affect, or whom he is concerned to wrong, 
to survey him thoroughly, and to sift all his actions, 
with intent to descry some failing, or any semblance 
of a fault, by which he may disparage him; when he 
, vieweth any good action, be pecreth into it, labouring 
; to espy some pretence to derogate from the commen¬ 
dation apparently belonging to it.As good¬ 

nature and ingenious disposition incline men to ob¬ 
serve, like, and commend what ap[>carelh best in our 
neighbour; so malignity of temper and heart pro- 
rooteth to espy and catch at the worst: one, as a bee, 
gathereth honey out of any herb ; the other, a» a spider, 
sueketh poison out of the sweetest flower” 

We have perhaps quoted sufficient, and more than 
sufficient, to justify the remarks which we have made 
on the characteristics of Barrow’s English prose. Al¬ 
though his sermons are not, like l^yloi^s, tiuckly 
studded with poetical embellishments and rhetoric^ 

I graces, there is a nervous, manly, forcible strain of 
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reasoning eloquence running through them all which 
will never fail to commend them to the attentive pe¬ 
rusal of those who recognise the careful study of our 
best authors as an important part of their intellectual 
training. We conclude this paper with a few sentences 
on the goodness and greatness of God, which appear 
to us especially deserving of citation as a favourable 
sample of the author’s more elevated style:— f 

“ Wherever wo direct our eyes, whether we reflect 
them inward upon ourselves, we behold His goodness 
to occupy and penetrate the very root and centre of 
our beings; or extend them abroad towards the thinga 
about us, we may perceive ourselves enclosed wholly, 
and surrounded with His benefits. At home, we find 
a comely body framed by His curious artifice, various 
organs fitly apportioned, situated and tempered for 
strength, ornament, and motion, actuated by a gentle 
heat, and invigorated with lively spirits, disposed to 
health, and qualified for a long endurance; subser¬ 
vient to a soul endued with divers senses, faculties 
and powers, apt to inquire after, pursue, and perceive 
various delights and contents. Or when we contem¬ 
plate the wonderful works of nature, and, w'alking 
about at our leisure, gaze upon this ample theatre of 
the world, considering the stately beauty, constant 
order, and sumptuous furniture thereof, the glo¬ 
rious splendour and uniform motion of the heavens, 
the pleasant fertility of the earth, the curious -figure 
and fragrant sweetness of plants, the exquisite frame 
of animds, and all other amazing miracles of nature, 
wherein the glorious attributes of God (especially His 
transcendent goodness) are most conspicnously dis¬ 
played, (so that by them not only large acknowledg¬ 
ments, but even congratulatory hymns, os it were, of 
praise, have been extorted from themouths of Aristotle, 
Pliny, Galen, and such like men, never suspected 
guilty of an excessive devotion,) then should our 
hearts be affected with thankful sense, and our lips 
break forth into His praise.” 

' » 

LE BISCELIAIS.* 

V. 

"Ora poor Qeronimo thought himself really on the 
road to the other world. He would doubtless have 
been there, if he had not forgotten, in his distress, to 
reopen the wound with his nails, as he originally in¬ 
tended. Ecar and emotion had caused him to faint. 
Lidia, who hastened from the house on hearing 
the cries of the groom, found the abbd lying in the 
carriage, with his arm bare, the sleeve of his shirt 
drawn up to the shoulder, his eyes nearly closed and 
his mouth half open. This pitiable sight moved the 
young widow. Although there were no traces of 
blood, it might easily be seen that Geronimo had en¬ 
deavoured feebly to put an end to his life, and that a 
circumstance almost independent of his will had pre¬ 
vented his committing suicide. Lidia refastened the 
bandages quickly, threw some cold water on the face 

(1) Concluded ftom vol. xUl. p. 373. 
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of the invalicl, rubbed his temples with Tuiegsr, and 
soon had the pleasure of seeing him revive. Gcrouimo 
opened his eyes, his colour returned, and he soon felt 
as well as it was possible for a lover overwhelmed 
witli grief. Ee was conducted to the house, where 
the whole family began to reproach him gently. 

“ ‘ Do you know,’ said the young widow to him, 
' that it is very improper to come here to die at my 
door, to scandalize me in this nianucr ? I should have 
been reproached as if it had been my fault. People 
would have talked of it for the next ten years. Thank 
goodness! all has passed off with but little uoise. Was 
a man ever known io kill himself because his accent 
was laughed at f That was truly an idea worthy of a 
Bisc61iais! No one but a native of Bisceglia would 
ever have dreamt of such a thing! Let us take care 
that this adventure is not related to any one, fur Don 
Fangrazio would certainly have it acted at San Carliuo 
if it were made known. Signor Geronimo, now 
that you have recovered from your alarm, pray banish 
all your extravagant notions.’ 

“The cure of San-Giovauui-Teduccio, who soon 
arrived, conducted by Antonietto, gave the abbe a 
short lecture, and promised silence. Geronimo swore 
that he would no loiugcr think of death, and returned 
to Naples, cured of his folly, and ashamed of his 
absurdity. However, his confusion was agreeably 
diminished by the thought of his resurrection. In 
, the evening, whilst he was playing at * irnoppa’ in a 
cafe in the Strada di Toledo, a woman requested his 
attention for a few inonieuts; she was the servant of 
the young widow. 

“ * My mistress,’ said the woman, ‘ has sent me to 
town. Signor Ocroiiimo, to tell you that she earn¬ 
estly requests you to live—that you would disoblige 
and grieve her were yon to think still of dying—that 
YOU must come mid see her often, as do her other 
friends, and she will willingly teach yon to speak 
Neapolitan correctly.’ 

“ This delicate attention restored the hopes of the 
poor abbe. Ee fancied it was intended for an cncou- 
ragemciil, and doubted not that in taking lessons in 
Ninkpulitnn, the pupil would inspire tlic instructor 
with a lender affoctiou. The following morning, he 
went, to the house of the beautiful Lidia to testify his 
docility. Eis five rivals had preceded him, but he 
dis))luyed no jealousy, and j^ned them in the attack of 
gallantry, 'i'wo of his rivals had pretensions to wit; 
Geronimo ojtposed them without affectation, and, if 
he hud not always the advantage in the skirmish of 
ban-mots, he utoiicd for his defeat by his modesty and 
good temper. Two other rivals, dressed very fashion¬ 
ably, aud loaded with gold chains and ornaments, were 
models of dandyism, whom Geronimo could not pre¬ 
tend to equal in magnificence of dress. Ec contented 
himself with vying with them in the grace of his 
attitudes. The Calabrais alone, with bis ferocious 
manner aud stentorian voice, inspired liim with os 
mu^ fear as dislike, but the abbe carefully avoided 
any disoussiuu that might degenerate into a quarrel. 

I He was a little laughed at on account of his accent. 


but he took all the raillery in good part, and kept his 
temper admirably. Aunt Pilippa, who took him under 
her special protection, came to his aid, and Lidia com- 
plimenlcd liim on bis good temper. 

“ One Saturday morning, the two dandies went to 
San-Giovanni-Teduccio in order to give into Lidia’s 
charge the key of the box which they had purchased 
for the evening at San Carlino. While so doing, they 
expiessed a desire that Signor Geronimo should be 
of the party. The abb^ entering at the moment, the 
young widow tamed to him and said,— 

“ ‘ We are going to San Carlino to-night, and I offer 
you a seat with us. You will be able to compare the 
Biscdliais accent with the Neapolitan, which will be an 
excellent lesson for you.* 

“ ‘ That is to say,’ returned Geronimo, * you wish 
to compare me to Don Pangrazio. Since such is your 
pleasure, I will not refuse you the amusement. I will 
go to San Carlino; and we will see how far I resemble 
an old buffoon.’ 

“ Notwithstanding his amiability, the abbd could not 
conceal his mortification in thinking of the ridicule 
with which lie was menaced. To calm his dissatis¬ 
faction, Lidia invited him to remain to dinner. She 
helped him with her own bcaulifnl band to ‘ravioli’ 
‘ lazagui ’ and veal ‘ a f humido’ so that on leaving 
the dinner-table ho felt his good temper and even his 
cheerfulness perfectly restored. In the evening, the 
carriage which had been ordered from Naples arrived, 
aud Geronimo departed with dame Pilippa and her 
beuulifiil niece. On reaching the tlieatre, tlie abb^ 
found his five rivals waiting in the hall. The orchestra 
was l>Iaying the overture. Soon the curtain rose, and 
Don Pangrazio entered loaded with all kinds of preser¬ 
vatives from misfortune: the bull’s boms, the bands 
of coral, the rat made of lava from Yesuvins, the 
heart, the pitchfork and the serpent. He was received 
with a burst of laughter, as usual; then he advanced 
to the front of the stage with a sheepish air, in order 
to confide to the public bis superstitious fears. 

“ ‘ Gentlemen,’ said be, * if I have forgotten any¬ 
thing, inform me of it, 1 pray you, for charity’s sake. 
These large horns which I carry under each arm 
preserve my forehead from a similar ornament. By 
turning this coral hand, the first and little finger of 
which are open, towards persons of a suspicious ap¬ 
pearance, I shall avoid all pernicious influeuce. This 
rat is to eat all papers that might cause me anxiety. 
This pitchfork will prevent my losing my way, and 
will keep all lesser accidents far from me. This ser¬ 
pent will preserve me from deceit and perfidy, and 
this cornelian heart is a certain talisman against the 
arts and coquetry of the women of this country. My 
attire is complete, and I have been told that I may 
now venture into the Strada di Toledo. 1 perceive with 
pleasnre that one is safe at Naples, and that unless 
lie forgets some one precaution, a prudent man runs 
no risk b this capital; however, 1 am not free from 
uneasiness. 1 have had a disagreeable dream, and I 
really feel inclined to return to Bisceglia.’ 

“ Upon this, Don Pangrazb related his dream, b 
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' irliicb he discovered all kinds of prognostics. In the 
] midst of his hypotheses he saw the extraordinai^ 
, figure of Tartaglia, thus named on account of his 
I stammering. Tartaglia is a personage in great favour 
! with the Neapolitans, like Don Tangrazio. He re- 
I presents a man much injured by the climate, and 
I'l suffering from a chronic ophth^mic disease. His 
' [ sunken cheeks, his long nose surmounted by enormous 
I blue spectacles, his look of ill-health and the defect in 
I his speech, constitute the particular marks of the 
wizard, whom it is dangerous to meet. In fact, every 
conceivable accident happens to the unfortunate Pan- 
i grazio at the same moment. Whilst he is busied with 
I bis amulets, one thief steals his handkerchief, another 
i his snuff-box, and a third his watch. A girl pretends 
to take him for her lover whom the corsairs have 
, seized and taken to Barbary; slie embraces him, and 
torments him to a terrible degree by her caresses. 
Pangrazio attempts to make his escape, when a car¬ 
riage knocks him down into the mud. lie rises in a 
furious temper, cursing the thieves and wicked girls 
' of Naples, when two young men, elegantly dressed, 
approach liim politely, and assist him to remove the 
, mud from his clothes. 

' “ * Is it possible! Signor Pangrazio,’ said they, 

‘ that a person of your rank and merit is in tliis state ? 
How happy wc are to be able to a.ssist and guide 
you in this town, with which yon are unacquninted! 
Take care of the cheats; mistrust the wliolc world 
without exception. Here, waiter! a brusli, a towel 
and some water for Signor Pangrazio.’ 

“ The Bisccliais is delighted w itli so fortunate a 
‘ rencontre,’ and speaks with rapture of the polite 
ness and amiability of the men of rank at Naples. 
Not content with assisting him to brush bis clothes, 

' these amiable young men requf.st the honour of his 
' comiiany at dinner, tliat they may enjoy the pleasure 
of his conversation for at lea-st a few minutes longer. 
Tlicy order the waiter to serve Signor Pangrazio with 
the best and most expensive dishes ; rice witli green 
' peas, cutlets fried ‘ a Milanaae' eggs, radishes, 
j salad and cucumbers. Pangrazio prefers macaroni to 
I all these things; they serve him w'itli a jilatc of it, 

; which he divides with his fingers and consumes. In 
the mean time, the two young men breakfast and 
empty the costly dishes which the Bisccliais would 
, not touch; then exchanging looks, they rise, take their 
hats, and, amidst a profusion of compliments and salu¬ 
tations, disappear, leaving the unfortunate Pangrazio 
i in a very disagreeable situation, and in one which he 
6ndsvery onerous to his economical Biscdliais purse. 

' The old man can scarcely believe himself the dupe of 
I bis credulity. After amusing the public with bis 
I droll conjectures on the absence of the two young men, 

I he concludes by paying the bill, but not without en- 
, deavouring to bargain. Pangrazio ascribes all bis 
; misfortunes to the wizard Tartaglia; he makes a rush 
' at the throat of the old stammerer, and endeavours to 
strangle him; be is however seized, and prevented 
from avenging liimself on the object of his fear and 
dislike. After this, the Bisccliais sends to the devil 


the whole of his useless tadismen and returns to bis 

native villt^, vowing never to return to Naples- 

until the Mowing day, in order again to act before 
the company who shall be pleased to bohour the 
theatre with their presence. The five rivals of onr 
abbC repeated with infinite glee the speeches and 
maledictions of the superstitious and duped old nan. ^ 
Geronimo joined iu the general laugh, but not heartily; 
however, his turn came when the eheatery of the young 
men of fashion and their disgraceful fiight excited 
laughter and jests. The two fashionable suitors of 
I he young widow bit their lips; the abbo amused him¬ 
self at their expense, and ns India joined him, he Con¬ 
sidered himself amply avenged for the comparison 
between himself and Don Pangrazio. 

“ The ))lay being ended, Geronimo proposed a walk 
in the town. The Calabrats had already taken pos¬ 
session of Lidia’s arm; Geronimo offered his to her 
aunt, the other young men followed behind. The abbC 
linving invited the ladies to take some ices, the whole 
party seated themselves round a table at the CafC de 
i’Europe. After the refreshments had disuppeared, 
the conversation ceased. One of the fashionable 
young men called for the ‘ Gazette des Dcux-Siciles,’ 
the other for the ‘ Salvator Rosa.’ The two beaux- 
esprits pretended to read the ‘ Quotidienne ’ and the 
‘ Debuts,’ although French was to them as perfectly 
unintelligible as Hebrew. The Calabrais employed 
himself merely in humming a tnne. 

“ ‘ Gome, Lidia,’ said Aunt Filippa, * it is time 
for ns to leave; our beds are a league from here.’ 

“ ‘ We must ride home,’ said the young widow. 

“ ‘ 1 wdll go and fetch a carriage,’ said the Calabrais, 
leaving the table hastily. 

“ One of the fashionable young men whispered to 
the other, entreating him to pay tlic expenses. 

“ ‘ J liave left my purse at home,’ replied his friend. 

“ ‘ As for me, 1 always leave mine with my ser¬ 
vant. I cannot imagine what the stupid fellow is 
doing.’ 

“ The two beaux-csprils became intensely interested 
in the French journals. 

“ ‘ It is exactly like this evening’s play,’ exclaimed 
Lidia with a melodious laugh. 

” ‘ Bravo! ’ cried Aunt Filippa, holding her sides; 

‘ where is the Don Pangrazio ? Call Don Pangrazio to 
pay the bill. I see very well that the BiscCliais alone 
has money, and wc must not trust to the fine airs of 
fashionable young men.’ 

“ ‘ Gcnllcraen,’ said Geronimo, ' I had foreseen 
your eagerness to pay, but as it was I who offered 
ices to the company, I cannot suffer another to share 
the expense; therefore, I gave a piastre to the waiter 
on enlering.’ 

“ The Calabrais soon returned with a edrriage. 
W'hilst he was conducting Lidia to it, the aunt took 
Geronimo aside and whispered to him,— 

“ * The Madonna protects liandsome young men. 
This has been a fortunate evening for you; 1 am 
going to talk to my niece.’ 

d2 
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'* The day after this adrentuie, Don Geronimo re* 
oeired a oliallenf^ from Don Giacomo, the Calabraia, 
which he accepted, and vent the following morning 
with his two seconds to the Porta Capuana, the spot 
appointed for the combat. After waiting some 
minutes, a fly arrived, containing the seconds of the 
Calabrais; they descended, and one of them, approach¬ 
ing the abbd and his seconds, said, 

" * Gentlemen, we beg ten thousand pardons for 
having caused you to rise so early on account of a 
bravado. Don Giacomo has left the town, and we 
have heard that he has sent information to the police. 
If we are not arrested by the gendarmes, it is because 
the attempt is useless, and the combat impossible, one 
of the combatants having departed.* 

“ ‘ If so,’ said the abW, ‘ let us go and breakfast 
together.’ 

“ ‘ With all that,’ murmured Antonietto, ‘ I have 
acted against my own interest, and have lost a mag¬ 
nificent legacy.* 

“ They then entered a caf4, where they breakfasted 
with good spirits and a good appetite. 

« «igt every one hear of the courage of 
Don Geronimo and the cowardice of his adversary,’ 
said the four seconds. 

“ And in truth, this event created some noise in the 
town. It was talked of in the caf^s with much glee, 
and when Geronimo returned for the first time to 
Sau-Qiovanui-Teduocio, the lovely widow gave him 
her forehead to kiss, saying,— 

“ ‘ If your adversary had not been a coward, you 
would have hazarded your life for me. 1 shall re¬ 
member it, my good friend.’ 

“ ‘ Yes,* added the old aunt. * You are an amiable 
young man, Don Geronimo, and what is more, you are 
brave. I like those kind of people. When you have 
a wife, she may feel herself in safety, being protected 
by your arm. It is not so with the beaux-esprits and 
men of fashion. I will say no more, but so much the 
worse for those who have ears and do not listen to me.’ 

“ Dame Filippa had remarked that ‘ the Madonna 
protected handsome young men,’ and certainly this 
was verified in the instance of Geronimo, for, one fine 
day, our abbd found that he hud got rid of all his 
rivals, not by intrigue, but thanks to his little share of 
courage and the special piwtection of the Viigin. The 
two beaux-esprits having received nothing but discou¬ 
raging and ironical replies to their elegantly turned 
phrases, considered Lidia too insensible to the beauties 
of eloquence to be worthy their homage. The two 
fashionable young men, deeply mortified by the ad¬ 
venture at the Cafd de I’Europe, imagined they would 
screen themselves from ridicule by laughing at Lidia 
and at the plebeian manners of her aunt. Kind friends 
were not wanting to repeat and exaggerate these re¬ 
marks and jests. The young widow heard of them, 
and shut her domr against the jesters; so tliat out of 
six lovers, there was left only one, namely, our abbd, 
to Halt San-Giovanni-Teduccio. Lidia treated him with 
familiarity, as a friend of no importance; but her 


father and aunt doubted not that friendship would 
soon give rise to a more tender sentiment. 

“ the mean time, Geronimo passed his days at 
the house of the young widow. He dined there fre¬ 
quently, played at cards with the elderly persons, 
conducted the family to the theatre and to fStes, and 
was invited to all parties of pleasure. Besides which, 
ho enjoyed the privilege of carrying the parasol, the 
shawh and all little parcels in general belonging to the 
lady, of performing numerous commissions, of preserv¬ 
ing ‘ madame ’ from draughts of air, calling coachmen, 
paying for refreshments, and scolding the boatmen. 

“ The uncle of our abbd had, doubtless, exaggerated 
the dangers to which a young man in Naples is ex¬ 
posed ; yet his severe remarks about the women were 
not absolutely false. The Neapolitan women are in¬ 
telligent, energetic, and gifted with extraordinary 
presence of mind, but they are also self-willed, sar¬ 
castic, pitiless to those who displease them, hostile in 
words even to those whom they love, as if they were 
angry with them for having pleased them. Love of com¬ 
mand and dominion is the predominant feature of their 
character. The Neapolitan men adopt a half serious 
and half comic language, in order to excite coquetiy, 
or to beat a retreat in case of failure. Poor Geronimo 
was a native of Bisceglia. lie could not imitate the 
light tone of the Neapolitans, who, even when en¬ 
deavouring to depict their attiichmcnt, preserve their 
independence and gaiety. 'When he spoke of his 
affection, it was in the most serious manner possible. 

“ Lidia, although she had not the faults of the 
Neapolitan women in a very marked manner, was 
nevertheless hasty, changeable, and abrupt. Eager¬ 
ness to obey her did not obtain from her those delicate 
rewards which a French lady bestows with so much 
talent; she interrupted protestations of devotion by 
laughing, and dwelt only on proofs of indifference: 
so that after three months of unwearied assiduity, 
Geronimo could not tell whether he had gained or lost 
in the esteem of the lovely widow. 

“ When the winter arrived, Lidia returned to town, 
and Geronimo still continued his daily visits. His 
attentions were redoubled without receiving any 
better treatment, and he might have remained in that 
condition until death, hod not an incident at that time 
occurred which completely changed the course of 
events. 

" It was towards the end of January, on one of those 
clear and lovely mornings of which the sky of Naples 
is so lavish, that tlie young widow took it into her 
head to make an excursion to Sorrento. She per¬ 
suaded Maitre Michel, her father, to leave his shop, 
and the old aunt to dress herself; the rest was left to 
Don Geronimo. They took the train to Castellamare, 
and hired a carriage for the two leagues between 
Castellamare and Sorrente, following the sea-shore 
along the most beautiful and most picturesque 
road in the vrorld. On reaching Sorrente, dame 
Filippa and her niece each mounted a mule, and the 
whole party began to ascend the mountain. They 
had not proceeded more than two hundred steps. 
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!j when dame Filippa, holding the hridio of her mule’s 
I head, called Maitre Michel back aud kept him b; her 
; aide. The mule driver, with the sagacity of his race, 

' perceived that a tUe-a-tUe between the young persons 
' was desired, and stayed behind to gather wild flowers, 
i Geronimo, with one hand resting on the saddle which 
I bore his adored Lidia, and with the other playing 
I with his cane, walked in silence for some distance. 
At length, heaving a deep sigh, and looking tenderly 
at his companion, he exclaimed,— 

" ‘ Is it possible that this lovely Nature, which is 
beginning to awake after the sleep of winter,—this 
zephyr, which is wafted from Sicily,—these perfumes 
of spring, speak not to your heart, beautiful Lidia?’ 

“ ‘ Unquestionably,’ replied the young widow, 
‘ Nature says many pretty things to me; but I can 
assure you, it does not speak to me of you, at this 
moment, so probably you do not care to know of what 
I I am thinking.’ 

I “ ‘ You do me injustice,’ returned Geronimo. ‘ Be 
your reflections what they may, I shall only be too 
happy to hear them.’ 

“ ‘ Tn order 1o communicate yours to me; is it not 
so ? Well, that is useless; I know all that you are 
dying to tell me, and I will repeat it verbatim. Here 
it is; O divine Lidia! look iit this lovely sky, these 
rocks on which the aloe and fig-tree press amorously 
against each other; listen to the murmur of the wind 
in tlic branches of this green oak, wliieli is inviting 
you to sit under its shade—the voices which rise from 
the bosom of the sea, where the gold-fish sport in the 
sun—the insects humming under the grass and moss; 
—all these things tell you that Don Geronimo is dying 
of love for you, and that you must make haste and 
give him your hciirt.’ 

“ ‘ You wish to discourage me by your jests,’ said 
Geronimo, * but you have not guessed what I am 
thinking of; it is something far different.’ 

“ ‘ Then you intend to favour me with a tirade of 
reproaches, in which you will delicately remind me of 
the little services you have rendered me, the martyr¬ 
dom I cause you to endure, the dangers you have 
incurred for my beautiful eyes, and, after dwelling on 
the horror of ingratitude, you will amiably add that 
you are willing to pardon these frightful wrongs if I 
will consent to call you by the delightful name of 
husband. 1 know all that by heart, and instead of 
hearing a new edition, I prefer looking at the lizards 
which arc crossing our path, the ears of my mule, and 
the shadow of your hat.’ 

“ ‘ As you please; but you have not guessed my 
thoughts.’ 

“ ‘ I can do very well without knowing them.’ 

" ‘ I will wait until you are disposed to listen to me, 
for they are things you must know. I could have 
wished to tell yon them here, in the hope of finding 
you in an indulgent mood on so lovely a day as this. 
It must be for another time.’ 

“ * Speak now. Signor Geronimo; 1 have time to 
listen to you at present—my indulgence shall equal 
the docility of my mule.’ 


" ‘ Then I will avail myself of the opportunity, 
Lidia, when a vessel has struck on the rooks, yvhen it 
escapes the fury of the waves and returns to the 
harbour, if the captain docs not think of the dangers 
it has encountered, and the trials it has experienced, 
it may chance to sink at a time when he least expects 
it. The weary horse dies, if his master does not give, 
him food and repose after his fatigue ’- 

“ ‘ The commencement is august,’ interrupted Lidia. 

* I know what you are going to say,—your heart re¬ 
sembles a vessel tliat has struck agmnst the rocks, 
and a weary horse.’ 

“ ‘ Ungrateful, unjust, pitiless woman!’ exclaimed 
Geronimo, ‘ shall I never find indulgence in your heart? 
What moment of the day, what day of the year, must 
I select in order to speak to you of love, which you 
are driving to despair ? Have I not given you sufTicient 
proofs of my devotion and perseverance ? It is not 
my afiection which fails me, but my strength. I feel 
that my courage is leaving me. To-day you must 
answer me, seriously; to-morrow will be too late.’ 

“ ‘ Oh! ’ exclaimed the young widow, * I was wrong 
in expecting reproaches; you have favoured me with 
menaces instead of reproaches. As to the serious 
answer you demand, you shall have it now. If your 
strength and courage fail, I am very sorry; but I 
cannot take a Imsband without loving him, and I do 
not love you enough to marry you. If it were not so, 
do you think I should wait in this manner for weeks 
and months ? You see me every day from morning to 
night—what prevents you from inspiring me with 
love ? You know not, neither do I. Is it not enough 
for you that I prefer no one to you? If you despair 
of touching my heart, it is not my fault. As soon as 
1 share your attachment, you will know it. To ques¬ 
tion me is useless, therefore silence your menaces and 
complaint, and let us slop here; this magnificent view 
will calm your mind.’ 

“ Lidia stepped lightly from the saddle, and advanced 
to a small terrace whence the Gulf of Salerno with its 
vast panorama was visible; but the excited feelings 
of Geronimo were in no way calmed by the exten¬ 
sive and beautiful prospect. 

" ‘ Sublime nature!’ exclaimed he, weeping, ‘ I call 
thee to witness my last effort, and the insensibility of 
her for whom I would willingly give my life.’ 

" * Pray don’t scream so,’ said Lidia; ‘ I like you 
much better when you speak iu a lower tone, as you 
did just now.’ 

“ ‘ It is the Divine will,’ pursued Geronimo, heedless 
of the interruption, * which displays itself in this fatal 
insensibility. To it will I bow. 0 grief! 0 decep¬ 
tion ! 0 salutary discouragement! I will return 
where heaven bids mo.’ 

‘“Bravo!’ exclaimed Lidia, laughing; ‘ he 
wishes to return to Bisccglio, like Don Pangrazio.’ 

“ The arrival of the rest of the party interrupted 
the conversation of the young people. The excited 
state of Geronimo did not escape the eye of dame 
Filippa. When the company liad examined and 
admired the Gulf of Salerno, the ladies remounted 
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their mules to return to Sorrento. In deaoendlng 
the mountein, dame Pilippa motioned Geronimo to 
remain behind with Michel, and approaching Lidia, 
said to her:— 

“‘My niece, you give pain carelessly to Don 
Geronimo, who is an excellent young man, and vrho 
loves you tenderly. This is very wrong. Take care; 
such conduct causes unhappiness. It is time to iiuish 
this cruel game, which Christian charity and reason 
alike condemn. Firtii della Madoum/ 01 what are the 
young girls of the present generation made P In my 
time we did not torment the men thus. Without 
waiting three whole months before I decided on 
accepting a devoted lover, 1 married the first who 
made me an offer, and that before I was eighteen 
years of age, I can assure you.’ 

“‘Dear Aunt,’ replied Lidia, ‘you did as you 
pleased, aud very wisely, I am sure. Permit me 
to act differently. The young girls of your day 
were much better than those of the present, that is 
evident. It is not my fault if I am not fifty years 
old. Since 1 am por in years, permit me not to 
contract a second marriage against my wishes, and 
do not scold me.’ 

“ ‘ Poor in years, poor in reason and in exprience, 
my lovely one,’ resumed dame Pilippa. ‘ 1 do not 
scold you, 1 think only of your hap|)incss. This 
I coquetry, this fickleness, does not become a sensible 
girl like yourself. You want a husband—sec how 
rare a good one is. Your youth and beauty have 
attracted many suitors; how different is Don 
Geronimo from all the others! he loves you jiassion- 
ately. Yon have reflected and delayed long enough; 
take him for your husband at once, or soon you will 
be unable to do it. I sec very clearly that he will 
wait no longer. Do not delay until Sunday or even 
until to-morrow; let me tell him this very moment 
that you give your consent.’ 

“ ‘ For pity’s sake, dear Aniit, do not be in such a 
hurry. If you admire Dun Ocroniuiu so much, 
why do not you marry him P ’ 

“ ‘ It would bo folly for me to marry him, and folly 
for you to refuse him. Once more, I seek your 
happiness. 1 see clearly, and perceive that it is time 
to cease this cruel game. You will not attend to me 
now; soon, regret will come.’ 

“ As though he had giipssed what dame Pilippa had 
been saying and the uselessness of his services, 
Geronimo did not attcm]>t to enter into conversation 
with Lidia during the remainder of the journey. lie 
walked by her side with his head down, liis eyes 
fixed on his boots, speaking to himself aud kicking 
the stones with a discontented air. The return to 
Sorrento was performed sadly and silently, a circum¬ 
stance which seldom happens with two Neapolitan 
lovers. Whilst Michel was ordering dinner, Geronimo 
wandered through these gardens, and at leiqjlh seated 
himself on this rock, the foot of which is washed by 
the sea. Lidia rejoined him after a few minutes. 

“ ‘ You ore angry with roc,’ she said ; ‘ you will 
not speak to me. Come, my good knight-errant, I 


bring you peace at lengtL After all, there has not 
been much time lost yet. A delay of tluree months 
is not the death of a man.’ 

“ ‘ Do not jest thus,’ replied the abb6; ' on the 
contrary, it is death; death or the church! I no 
longer hesitate between these two. Your motives 
are excellent. You do not love me; I am a Bise^liais, 

I resemble Don Pangrazio; nothing can be said 
against all this! Since a thousand proofs of affec¬ 
tion, sacrifices, efforts, fidelity, devotion, are no't 
considered of any value,’— 

“ ‘ Pardon me, dear sir,’ interrupted the young 
widow, ‘ of what sacrifices, of what proofs of love 
are you speaking P Have you conquered the Holy 
Land, refused the hand of the Queen of Cyprus, or , 
the vice-royalty of Sicily, in order not to desert me ? ' 
Have you received even a bruise in my service, or 
incurred any other danger thnil that of being over¬ 
turned in a fly when you went to the Porta Capuaua P 
No one has been killed, or even wounded, hitherto.’ 

“ ‘ It is not my fault,’ returned Geronimo, ‘ nor 
yours either, that I am still alive. Do you regret i 
that I have not a wound in my body, or any serious 
injury P You have but to command, aud I shall with 
pleasure obey you, in whatever you arc pleased to 
order.’ 

“ ‘ Foolish boasting, idle words! ’ replied Lidia. 

‘ Take care, lest 1 should be templed to put this 
contempt for life to the test.’ 

“ ‘ Do it,’ exclaimed Geronimo, ‘ and you will know, 
in losing me, whether 1 loved you; do it, 1 entreat 
you.’ 

“ ‘ You wish it P I will do so. Can you swim P ’ 

“ ‘ Certainly.’ 

“ ‘ Well, without exposing your life to danger, I 
should like to sec whether you would venture to take 
a bath in your clothes. Throw yourself into the scu, 
not from this place, which is thirty feet above the 
surface, but from that projecting rock, which is not 
twelve feet high. You tremble—you arc pale— 
you are afraid; console yourself, 1 do not insist 
further. Let this lesson suffice, aud speak no more 
of dangers, of wounds and death, for if you do, I 
shall always remind you of the bath.’ 

“ Geronimo bit his lips and stamjmd on'the ground, 
then throwing down his hat, he took off his coat, and 
hastened to the edge of the rook. Boforo precipi¬ 
tating himself into tho deep, like the unfortunate 
Sappho, he turned round to look at his mistress with 
a supplicating and yet indignant air. 

“ ‘ The head first! ’ cried the cruel one, laughing. 
And, in tnith, in he plunged head foremost, and swam 
back to the shore; but lie had no sooner regained 
the bank than he fell down, and remained perfectly 
motionless. Lidia, who was watching him, became 
pale in her turn, and hastened to the edge of the 
water with alarm. _ | 

“ ‘ What is the matter, my friend f * said she, kneel- | 
ing down at his side. i 

“ ‘ It is but little, madam,’ replied the abbe, with a j 
desponding smile; ‘ merely an arm broken. What I 
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it tbat compared to tlie conquest of tlie Holy 
Sepulchre P When I am no more, pray for me; I 
feel that I am dying—Adieu, Lidia—you are the 
cause of my deatL It would have been better to 
marry me than to weep over my grave.’ 

" Geionlmo uttered a deep groan and fainted. The 
bruised wrist became swollen; the muscles of the arm 
became black from tlie effect of the contusion. The 
young widow uttered piercing cries for help, which 
caused her father to hasten to the spot, followed in 
the distance by dame Tilippa. The invalid was with 
difficulty conveyed to the hotel. Whilst the servant, 
in tears, was calling a doctor, Geronimo, numbed, 
shivering, and suffering from his wound, reopened his 
eyes, which were inundated with tears. 

“ ‘ Do not weep, my friend,’ said Lidia, ‘ you will 
soon recover. 1 will take care of you, I will console 
you, I will no longer tease you. I curse my caprice 
and folly, and 1 hope, by dint of care, attention, and 
affection, timt 1 shall make you forget this sad day.’ 

“ * It is too late, madam,’ returned Gerouimo. 
‘ Love is departed from my heart, and will not return 
again to it. I abandon all thoughts of you and of mar¬ 
riage, and am determined to remain in the church.’ 

“ ‘ There ! ’ exclaimed the aunt. * Did I not tell 
you, my niece, that these games would end badly for 
you ? You have drawn your bow so well that it is 
broken. Come, it is now your turn to give some 
proof of affection. Speak! can your tongue, which is 
so fluent when deriding others, find nothing to say to 
express your affection P ’ 

" ‘ It is too late,’ repealed Geronimo ; ‘ love has 
cast mo into the sea—1 wish no mure to hear its 
voice. This experience shall suffice. The will of 
Heaven be done. Madam, I pray you, leave an 
unfortunate one who has been unable to please you, 

; and whom your cruelty has cured of his folly. 

I Henceforth 1 belong not to myself; 1 belong entirely 
to God and the church, my holy mother.’ 

VII. 

" Such is, according to all appearances,” continued 
the doctor, “ the end of the int imacy between Lidia and 
I my patient. The tears and repentance of the young 
widow have been unable to shake his wise resolution. 
Tor fear of being influenced by her, he refused the 
care which Lidia wished to bestow upon him, and left 
the hotel as soon os I had placed the first dressing on 
his wound. He hired a small house in the village, 
and gave strict injunctions to his servant to admit no 
woman. The good old prebendary who introduced 
him to the family of Michel, visits him twice a-week 
to sti^gthen him in his pious intentions, and to be 
the bearer of the encouragement and praises of the 
clergy, who arc deeply affected by this return to 
devotion, and regard this adventure as a miracle. 
Geronimo will never forgive love for bruising him, 

I and causing him to incur the risk of breaking his 
neck. His affection seems now to be fixed on a 
different object, and I should not be surprised if he 
ware to become a sincere and exemplary priest.” 


I thanked the doctor for his history, and invited 
him to take his share of the supper proposed for the 
following day; then taking leave of him, 1 returned 
to Naples by the train. 

At the entrance of the Strada di Toledo is a small 
passage called “Vico del Campanicllo,” where the 
famous merchants of " pizze ” have established them¬ 
selves. The large hall of each shop is divided into 
small cabinets by thin partitions, which do not reach 
to the ceiling. A curtain forms the opening of these 
cabinets. !Many carriages are seen, n hen the opera 
is ended, in the little street Del Campaniello, which, 
indeed, is frequented by all classes, both rich and 
poor. The “ pizza ” is a cake made of thick pastry, 
and ornamented with fish. You select from among 
the cakes one that appears proportioned to your 
appetite. The baker then places the cake in his 
oven, from which it is withdrawn baked and ready fur 
eating in the space of a few minutes. Oysters, olives, 
and fruit constitute the rest of the supper, of which 
the “ pizza” is the most important part. 

Don Geronimo, the old uncle, and the doctor were 
punctual to the hour appointed for the rendezvous. 
The young abbe, who was well acquainted with the 
best houses, led us to the most celebrated merchant 
of “pizze” in Naples. We regaled ourselves with 
oysters from the Lake of Tusaro, and with wine of 
Cui)ri. My two Disceliais friends selected cakes of an 
extraordinary size, on which twenty-four fish were 
ranged like the rays of the sun. The doctor and I 
were satisfied with choosing cakes with six fish, and 
even those we found it difficult to consume. Don 
Geronimo ate his enormous portion with an air of 
satisfaction that was truly refreshing. lie was 
devouring the last fish when the curtain w'as drawn 
slightly aside, and a child cntci'cd, who began to 
speak hastily and earnestly to the young abbd. 

“ Do you understand,” said the doctor, addressing 
me in French. 

“ Not a word,” answered I. 

“ This child is the illustrious Aiitonictto, whose 
adventures I have related to you. lie is come to 
inform Geronimo that Lidia, having heard of his 
return to Naples, has followed him, and is now 
waiting at the door in a carri^e to seize upon him 
when he goes out. We shall doubtless witness some 
droll scenes now.” 

“ Antonietto,” said the abbe, “go and tell the 
signora that I am with my uncle and two strangers, 
and that 1 beg her to allow us to sup in peace, and to 
make no disturbance. Tell her that the trouble she 
is taking is perfectly useless; that I neither desire 
nor ought to see her, aud that my determination 
never to marry is unalterable.” 

The boy disappeared, but in a minute afterwards I 
the curtain was again withdrawn. 

“ Sir,” said Antouictlo, “ the contessina will not 
go away without speaking to you herself. She is 
weeping and will not listeu to me.” 

“ Go and tell her,” said the abbe, “ that I am gone 
out by the back door.” 
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'* The signorina,” replied Antonietto, "knows verj 
well that there is no back door." 

" Then tell her, that if she persecutes me in this 
manner, I shall curse the day 1 met her at Santa 
Maria del Carmine, and shall be obliged to depart 
for llomo.” 

" That will make no difference to her, sir; she will, 
wait for you in her carriage.” 

" Let us go away directly, then, before there are 
many people liere.” 

Thus saying, Don Gcronimo rose and took his hat, 
muttering something about the ca])rice and obstinacy 
of women. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, " I deeply regret the un¬ 
fortunate circumstance which has tlms interrupted | 
our delightful supper. I hope at another period to 
enjoy tlie honour of your com|)any. At present, I 
find tlicrc is but one course left for me, that of 
flight.” 

The nhbd left the shop with rapid strides, and 
placing his head at the carriage door, said in a severe 
tone:— 

“ Madam, 1 repeat it for the last time; 1 am a 
priest.” 

lie then fled with the utmost rapidity to the Strada 
di Toledo, where he disappeared in the crowd. The 
young widow liad descended from the carriage in 
order to follow Gcronimo, but being unable to over¬ 
take him, returned in tears, and seizing the doctor’s 
arm, said, 

“ Dear sir, is it possiWe that tills naughty ungrate¬ 
ful one loves me no longer ? lie who lias been talking 
to me of his love from morning till night for the last 
six months, without failing for one single day to visit 
me!—he who never picked up the thimble or the 
reel of cotton 1 let fall, without kissing it before 
returning it to me!—he will not even listen to mu! 
Is it possible thus to despise a woman whom he 
adored us if she were an angel of heaven P Must 
I do penance?—must I humble myself P—must I throw 
myself into the water, in my turn, to obtain pardon ? 

I am ready to do anything; 1 am resigned to all, 
except to the loss of my darling Geronimo. Mo, that 
cannot be. He is top handsome, too amiable; 1 love 
him too much. Doctor, doctor, intercede for me!” 

Lidia was prevented by her sobs from proceeding 
further. A nervous trembling agitated her whole 
frame. She took the doettft^a arm with both her 
hands, and placed her head on his shoulder, weeping 
bitterly and unrestrainedly. 

“ Calm yourself, my dear young lady,” said the 
doctor, "c^m yourself. Do not create a noise in 
public; you will repent of it afterwards.” 

“ What signifies the public to me P Let the 
whole world know my grief, my faults, and my repent¬ 
ance, and let Geronimo forgive me! Ah! fool that 
I was thus to ill-treat a man 1 so fondly loved. It 
is God who is punishing me. Yes, I merit this for 
my contempt and cruelty; but the suffering I have 
occasioned has been visited upon me a hundred-fold. 
Alas, poor me 1 what wSl become of me, alone in the 

1 


world, in thb wide universe so desolate and dreary 
since I have lost my Geronimo?” 

" Do not weep,” resumed the doctor; “I promise 
you that 1 will speak to Gcronimo, and request an 
interview, and I doubt not that if he consents to see 
yon, his affection will be rekindled.” 

“ Do not imagine it,”said the' uncle; "mynephew 
is now a priest.” 

Lidia hastily quitted the doctor, and seized the 
arm of the old Biscdliais. 

“ You arc his uncle,” cried she; “ah I do not set 
your face against me. I am truly to be pitied. 
Have compassion on a poor woman whose heart is 
lacerated with grief. Your nephew will lose nothing 
by marrying me. 1 am rich. My first husband left 
me a fortune, and my father, who gains more than 
a thousand ducats yearly by selling lamps, has no 
other child beside myself. Dame Eilippa, my aunt, 
would willingly give the half of her fortune if she 
could only prevent my weeping, for she is as generous 
as she is wise. Ah! why did 1 not heed her advice! 
Dearest unele, accept me for your niece; I will love 
you as if I were your own child. I will wait upon 
you, I will make your coffee myself, and I make it in 
the old Italian manner, which is fur better thon all 
the new systems. Ask Maitrc Michel, my father, if 
he ever wanted anything whilst 1 kept hb house. 
And at your age is it not much more agreeable to 
be surrounded by children who love you fondly, than 
to be attended by mercenary servants P I shall en¬ 
liven your house, or else you will come into ours. 
Old men like to live in a cheerful and well-conducted 
household; it comforts them, and raises their spirits. 

1 will beguile your time with my songs and gaiety, 
and will never give myself a moment’s repose until 
you are served; I will with my own hands pour out 
the glass of muscatel which will warm your heart, and 
you will see what a disturbance 1 shall make if they 
do not serve you with water as clear as crystal. And 
instead of going to Bisceglia to die there in solitude, 
separated from your nephew by the church, you will 
be surrounded by little children, who will look at you 
with their large eyes, and call you * sio carissimo’ os 
soon as they can speak, and they will be the image 
of their papa, and you will make them jump on your ; 
knee, while you say to youreelf: Oh! happy day, 
when in the Yico del Campaniello I was moved by 
the tears of poor Lidia, who is now my much-loved 
niece, and who has surrounded me with these darling 
and affectionate little, creatures.” 

'Whilst Lidia, with touching grace and feeling, 
was rapidly unfolding this charming picture, agrimace 
sinular to a smile moved on the lips of the Biscdh'ais, 
and a little tear endeavoured to pass hb grey eye¬ 
lashes. 

" Do not offer any opposition,” said I, “ you are 
affected, and in truth, one must have a heart of iron 
to witness without compa-ssion such touching grief.” 

" Come,” said the doctor, “ things may yet be 
I managed. Embrace thb clmrming niece whom heaven 
sends you." 
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” By my faith, it is done! ” cried the old man, 
clasping the young widow in his arms. Be my niece 
and my daughter. I will speak to Qeronimo, and to¬ 
morrow you shall hear from me.” 

Lidia re-entered her carriage with a joyful heart; 
we conducted the old Bisceliais to his nephew, and 
employed ourselves in concerting and preparing the 
important negotiation whilst going to the house. 
Gcronimo heard his uncle’s narrative calmly, and suf- 
I fered us all three to speak without answering us; at 
I length, when we had exhausted our last argument in 
I favour of marriage, he said 

I “ A night of refleetion is necessary. To-morrow I 
I shall take a definite resolution. Return at noon, and 
; you shall then go to the signora and inform her of my 
I intentions. 1 promise you I will examine the pros 
and eons deliberately, and will place in the balance 
her grief, her regret, the regard I owe her, the wishes 
of my uncle, and the interest you all testify in this 
unhappy Indy, and even my former aiTcction, which I 
shall not attempt to slide, if nature and human weak¬ 
ness raise their voices.” 

The following day, I reached the cottage of the 
abbd at a quarter past twelve. 'I'he uncle and the 
doctor wore walking in the court in front of the house. 
They presented me with an opened letter, in which I 
read the following words:— 

“Deabest Uncle, —I rose very early this morning, 
still undecided after a night of sleeplessness and re¬ 
flection. I went to my pious and venerable protector 
in order to submit my case to him. He commanded 
mo to close my ears to the counsels of men who were 
influenced by worldly feelings, and to obey the voice 
of conscience. Heaven calls me, and I should be 
culpable in hesitating any longer. Naples having 
become a place of snares and temptations for me, 1 
intend leaving instantly for Home; there I shall study 
for three years, at the end of which period I shall have 
the happiness of being ordained. My protector has 
added to my benefice the sum of five hundred ducats 
to derr.ay my travelling and lodging r'.xpenscs. Go 
yourself to the lady whom this information interests, 
and tell her of my departure. Speak gently and kindly 
1o iier. ' Tell her to forget me, to console herself, and 
to rejoice as a Christian that I am in the service of 
God. Then repeat for the last time, that 1 belong i 
irrevocably to the church. Tell the Erench gentleman 
and my excellent doctor, that when we next meet, my 
dress and office will not prevent my offering them an 
oyster-supper either at the house of a ‘ pizzc ’ mer¬ 
chant or elsewhere. The enjoyment of their company 
is one of those pleasures which a good priest may 
grant himself. Adieu, dear uncle; rejoice that I have 
escaped from the dandies and the Neapolitan women, 
fear nothing more for your respectful and devoted 
nephew,” &o. &c. 

At the news of 41us precipitate flight, and of the 
pious intention which it appeared perfectly impossible 
to alter, Lidia uttered heart-rending cries, for a 
whole week, she remained drowned in tears; and 


her grief became so violent as to cause %cr friends 
serious alarm on account of her health. At the theatre 
of San Carlino, she was seen to weep frequently when 
the speeches of Don Pongrazio were exciting bursts of 
laughter throughout the house. Two months bad 
elapsed since the departure of Geronimo, when, she 
met, under the portico of San-Genuoro, a handsome 
young man, who offered her tlie holy water with/'an 
air of deference that surprised her. This young man 
followed her, discovered who she was, obtained an 
introduction to the family, gained the consent of 
Maitre Michel and the protection of dame filippa. 
lie had a small fortune, good education, a good temper, 
and a very handsome face and figure, like Gcronimo. 
lie married the lovely widow, and restored to her the 
gaiety, appetite, capriciousness and love of pleasure 
whicli she had for a short time lost. Lidia now leads 
the most agreeable life a Neapolitan lady can desire. 
She rules her household, governs her husband, quarrels 
with him at least once o-wcek, becomes reconciled to 
him in less than twenty-four hours, scolds him for 
going to the cafe, wliich however docs not prevent 
his returning there, and often whips her two children, 
who are the images of their father. 

Ognissanti Geronimo studied theology for three 
years at Rome, then having been ordained, he returned 
to Naples, where he has become an archpriest and one 
of the most devoted members of the Italian clergy. 
His natural eloquence, regulated by study, has become 
more sober. He frequently selects for the subject of 
his sermons, the danger of the company of women, 
the salutary effects of accidents connected with divine 
grace, and the consolation which religion grants to 
those who have been tried by affliction. 


A PAPER ON PEDESTRIANISM.* 

We hope all our readers are pedestrians, ladies 
inclusive. It is, we are happy to know, a truly 
English taste: the pedestrian feats of our country¬ 
men—ay, and countrywomen too—arc famous all 
over the world. They brave alike the snows of i 
Switzerland and the sands of Arabia. Mrs. Campbell 
and her daughters crossed over Mont Blanc, and ll 
Miss Martincun tells us, that she walked almost all | 
the way from Suez to Mount Sinai. Indeed, there is 
no exercise that opens so many sources of enjoy- ' 
ment, or charms away so many cares. Arc you tor- j 
mciiied with the constant predominance of one ideaf |j 
harassed with an overweight of business ? or stupified |l 
by some grievous and heavy affliction ?—our advice to 1; 
you is. Set off and walk; no matter where, so it be in | 
the open country. Away with you, over hill and dale, r 
until you are thoroughly leg-weary, and if there be V, 
a cure for your ailments, yon will fiud it in the change , 
of air and scene, the lovely face of nature, that I 
natural and divinely-appointed medicine, which, next 1 
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to religioas trust, is perhaps most effectual in sooth¬ 
ing haman suffering. Even the torments of a guiltj 
conscience, as the old philosophers said, may be 
lulled, if only for a while, by the potent charm of 
pedestrianism. For our humble {Uirt, wfi have ever 
been passiouate admirers and diligent practitioners of 
this exercise, and owe to it a world of enjoyments 
most precious at the time of fruition, and no less 
pleasant in the retrospect. We delight, therefore, 
to meet a fellow-enthusiast, such ns the author of the 
useful and lively little manual from which we mean 
to borrow a few pages to edify the judicious 
amateur, and also to stimulate, if possible, the 
laggard and the lazy to wholesome exertion. 

“ Let those now walk who never walk'd before, 

And those who always walk d, now walk the more.” 

“ ‘ In travelling, he says, we multiply events, and in¬ 
nocently. We set out, os it were, on our adventures; 
and many arc those that occur to us, morning, noon, and 
night. The day we come to a place we have long heard 
and read of, is an era in our lives; and from that moment 
the very name calls up a picture. How delightfully, 
too, does the knowledge flow in upon us, and how 
fast! Would he who sat in a corner of his library, 
poring over books and maps, learn more, or so much, 
in the time, as he who, with his eyes and his heart 
open, is receiving impressions all day long from the 
things themselves P Our sight is the noblest of nil 
our senses; it fills the mind willi most ideas, con¬ 
verses with its objects at the greatest distance, and 
continues longest in action without being tired. Our 
sight is on the alert when we travel; and its exercise 
is then so delightful, that wc forget the profit in 
the pleasure.’ ” 

Jjcaving panegyric, (he author now addresses him¬ 
self, in a bu&iness-likc way, to the numerous prepara¬ 
tions incident to an extended walk:— 

“ Having paid our court to the seasons, in the 
most seasonable manner we could, let us then now 
descend to look into some of the dry and mailer of 
fact details of preparation for a pedestrian trip, which, 
though somewhat at first uninviting, yet wc promise 
thus much to every and all—poet or natnralisl— 
philosopher or man of business—that the poetrif of 
futture's changing garb and features,—the science of 
her thousand wiiys of wonder-working life—the tone 
of her sweet influence on thetfiind and body—will be 
promoted, in no trifling degree, by our securing, as for 
as practicable and foreseen, those condiiiom actually 
essential to the comfort and success of a pedestrian 
rumble; for, if great things are only the summing up 
of small things—as, in tlie fable, the grateful ant 
stung the 1^ of the man, whose deadly aim was 
thereby diverted from sacrificing the poor bird, to 
whose kind act of rescue when in danger the ant had 
previously owed her own life—how can we despise 
even the least matter which can exercise an influence 
for good or evil on our journey’s successful issue P 
Wlio has not had to experience the bitter mortification 
of having a trip on foot spoilt by some trifle, unheeded 
or unanticipated in the hey-day of tlic start! What 


com began to complain on the second day P What 
sore heel, from the wear of an ill-fittiug boot or shoe, 
has not destroyed all the soaring pleasure of our 
excursion, just when the country began to o|)en to 
our eager gaze P and who tliat has so paid the penalty 
of incaution and neglect at starting, does not wish to 
take good care that such shall not happen again to 
themselves,—or to any friend, indeed, atarting on a 
similar trip, and who will listen to the voice of ex¬ 
perience in tlie matter P 

“ To enter, then, forthwith into all manner of 
‘Hints’ and practical suggestions. 

“In the first place, the reader will be, perhaps, 
suipriscd to learn how many tilings need to be 
attended to in preparing for a few days’ or weeks’ 
excursion into the country; and, further, that you 
must b^in to train and harden yourself a day or two 
before actual setting out.” 

This is sound and sensible advice, which no one 
should neglect to follow. We have not, however, 
s])acc here to enter upon his consideration of the 
impediments of corns, chilblains, neglected nails, 
his experiences on socks, shoes, knapsack, &c. and 
a compact arrangement in the smallest possible 
space, of the numerous articles which, until the 
improvement fondly anticipated by N. P. Willis, 
of starting off in our cthcrial portion, and leaving 
OUT empty bodies behind to the care of our house- 
keeper, is realized, will he requisite for even the most 
hardy pedestrian. This is indeed the great dilemma. 
To carry a sufficient number of articles to ensure a 
moderate degree of comfort, will render the knap¬ 
sack inconveniently heavy, while, unless it be 
tolerably stored, the tourist may be obliged, like the 
poet with his one shirt, to He in bed while his unique 
coiit and pair of pantaloons are being dried, after some 
untoward encounter with "the elements.” Such, 
alas! has often been our own fate. On all these 
points our author is a first-rate authority, and gives us 
the best instructions how to hit i\\o juste milieu. 

Let us now proceed to start with him on bis 
ramble. 

“ Having all matters arranged, the toggery all 
donned, the knapsack fairly strapped on, we should 
say, select in the next place some suitable companion 
of congenial feelings and cheerful humour: for much 
of the pleasure of a tour depends on this having of 
company, even if only a dog to whistle to. ‘ The 
influences of agreeable conversation, in alleviating the 
toilsomeness of travel, have been pleasantly depicted 
by Sliakspeare:— 

“ These high, wild bills, and rough, uneven ways, 

Draw out our miles, and make them wearisome; 

And yet your fair disuoursc bath been as sugar, 

Making the hard way sweet and delectable.” 

Richard II. Act ii. sc. 8. 

Indeed, every one knows that the Irish bull, that a 
journey of ten miles is reduced t» five a-piece when 
undertaken with a companion, is founded in truth and 
uaturc. It may be that the cultivation of the mind, 
and the improvement of the taste, might have enabled 
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the trareller to have found, at least in part, that 
companionship he desired in the birds, beasts, plants, 
trees, brooks, hills, and atones, he encountered in his 
excursion; but still the force of the observation re¬ 
mains the same, that the most pleasing and unwearying 
efforts demand an impulsion fi-om the mind as well as 
from the mere bodily powers.’* 

“An additional reason for seeking cheerful com¬ 
panions is, that the mind is unbent from intense 
thought or anxious care by the presence of otlieie 
and their extemporaneous converse, when, if left 
alone to yourself, it might pnive next to impracticable 
to unshackle the trammelled habits of intense appli¬ 
cation; and unless such be accomplished, the chief 
end of the excursion is missed : the mind must be at 
ease to allow the body to reap the benefit of its 
; exertions. Davis observes most justly, in his interest- 
! ing Manual, p. 355,—‘ As we have seen that, for an 
agreeable and beneficial exercise, there must be an 
harmonious action in a large number of the pacts and 
organs of the body, so there should be a like harmony 
, (jf excitation to call this action forth. The will, the 
j great stimulant of muscular contraction, must direct its 
' efforts with singleness of purpose to the acting limbs.’ 

I “ The allotting of the amount of exercise each dag 
is, for the commencement of such a tour, and to the 
unaccustomed, of the greatest consequence; and we 
must proceed to show why it is so, in order that this 
condition, absolutely essential to the pleasure and 
benefit of the pedestrian excursion, may be cautiously 
secured. People may be accustomed to walk about 
all day in town, aud yet find a day’s walk in the 
country very different; and, from their not rightly 
: estimating this experience, nmy be very apt to overdo 
themselves at starting, aud so get fatigued witli the 
new and exhilarating demands upon their animal 
I frame and spirits: therefore it would be well to limit 
I their first and even second dag’s work to something 
under what they might possibly accomplish at a great 
I stretch; foi, if the first day become a toil instead of 
, a pleasure, the spirits begin to flag, and a listlessuess 
as to the objects undertaken steals over the mind, 

I' owing to fatigue. Pew minds can then, under the 
j pressure and lassitude caused by the first day’s forced 
march, muster up courage sufficient to throw them- 
I selves out of bed early, to begin with spirit and 
; alacrity the second day. Davis remarks, (p. 323,) 

I that ‘ all exercises should he accurately apportioned to 
the age, strength, and precious habits of the individual. 
Where this rule is neglected, exercise becomes an evil, 
and that of serious magnitude.’ And further on, 
alluding to undue exertion of any powers, whereby 
their growth aud development suffers in the young— 

‘ A state of weariness comes on, that sleep refuses to 
alleviate. Such a call is made upon the digestive 
j organa and the nervous system, for velocity of action, 
that these parts are first to fail; and fever, accom¬ 
panied with serious digestive disorder, ensues. 

Under an extraordinary stimulus, the task may 
possibly be performed; but the consequences are 
(I) “ Dtvls’ Mumal, p. SSt." ~ 


disagreeable and prejudicial. Excessive fatigue takes 
the place of that moderate tiredness which conduces 
to sleep, and the balmy soother of wearied nature 
refuses to do her office; a painful restlessness, 
attended with fever, and, in extreme cases, witli deli¬ 
rium, distresses the frame; and when at length slum 
bers steal over the troubled system, they are not 
followed with any commensurate degree of ^freah- 
meiit.’ Dr. Combe relates a very striking instance 
of the folly of over-exertion of this kind. 

“ Exercise pushed, then, to the point of inducing 
fatigue, so as to render the muscles sore and trembling 
from overstrained efl'orts, remaining stiff aud sore after 
a night’s disturbed rciiose, is not the way to derive 
either benefit or pleasure from a country tour. On 
an average, we should say, that, for those who can 
accomplish by effort some twenty miles for a day’s 
walk, a dozen or fifteen is the outside they should 
lay out for the first day’s exereise; then, by getting 
a refreshing night’s rest, they will have the power 
and disposition to walk twenty miles on the next day, 
and perhaps twenty-five on the third, aud increase a 
little each day as they feel equal to do so : thus they 
will adopt the safest way to secure all the bene¬ 
ficial and agreeable results of a pedestrian journey. 
Experience will probably have already convinced some 
of our readers that our advice, resulting from the 
same instructive source, is not to be despised, even 
by comparatively old bands, on commencing a tour 
after a period of sedentary pursuits and comparative 
bodily inactivity: though there may be some buoyant 
spirits who feel as if they had done nothing unless 
they came in like a horse after a day’s hunting, tired 
aud jaded with a glorious run, (in exciting com¬ 
panionship of the baying hound and bugle note,) 
forgetting, most probably, as such highfliers generally 
do, that the hunter gets the next day for recruiting 
repose; so that, in fact, he only runs generally three 
or four days out of the week. This reflection will 
be sufficient to moderate, wc hope, the zeal of those 
freshmen who seem not yet to have learnt that dis- 
cretiou is the better part of valorous enterprise! 
We are certain that many a green tourist gets dispi¬ 
rited, if not almost disgusted, with what he pays 
too dear for in the purchase of, whereas the fault lies 
entirely with the folly of his own extravagant bid, 
and not in the article. This remark applies not only 
to this little episode of our common life, but to that 
ordinary routine of our course, as well, wliich— 
because wc pursue with too absorbing an aim, too 
avaricious a grasp—palls, wearies, and disgusts. 
What saith the sage Armstrong (page 36 of his 
valuable poem on health) in reference to overwrought 
exertion P 

“ ‘ For know, whate'er 
Beyond its natural fervour hurries on 
The sanguine tide: whether the freijuenl bowl, 
High-season'd fare, or exercise to toil 
Protracted ; spurs to its last stage tired life. 

And BOWS the temples with untimely snows.' 

“ Early rising is at all times so unquestionable it 
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good habit, and so condurare to mental and bodily 
vigour, that few words need be added to enforce the 
carrying out of this practice, as well on the starting 
as on all succeeding days; the pure freshness of the 
air penetrating like a cordial to the inmost recesses of 
our nature, fulfilling body and mind with the glow of 
conscious and joyous existence, until a sensation of 
almost bursting life chases the blood through its 
several chanuels with the bounding flow of healthful 
aetivity—an enjoyment the sluggard never realizes, 
even in the all-capable range of his snoring ideal life. 
A few miles stepped out before breaking the fast, 
will make light work of the rest of the day’s labours; 
and a keen appetite acquired for breakfast is of itself 
no mean recommendation—indeed, of such prepon¬ 
derating value is this motive alone with many, that 
did it co-exist with no other, it would raise them from 
their couch, and cause them to sally forth early. We 
need scarcely stop to remark, besides all just stated, 
that, as far ns the search of tlic picturesque goes, no 
time equals the morning for beauty m)d sharpness of 
outline, whether the objects be mountain peak or 
mirrored lake: all nature around wears u youthful 
brow, and, if the sun shines out, then, in the flowing 
language of Shelley’s translation of a hymn in 
Faust — 

" * The world’s unwither'd countenance 
Is bright as on creation’s day.’ 

“An old Latin doggrel has presumed even to fix the 
hour for rising, in order, we suppose, that, by adopt¬ 
ing the benevolent suggestion of a standard hour, 
mankind may derive the advantage of imitating the 
regulated visits of Aurora’s early beams:— 

“ ‘ Surge quinttl, 

Prande nontk, 

Coena quintft, 

Dormi nontt, 

Noccstmorti 
Vita prona 

which, being rendered into English, will mn thus, 
making allowance for our modem confusion of meal 
times:— 

" ‘ Rise at Jive who has the power; 

Breakfast and lunch at nine’s good hour; 

Dine tX five's revolving magic ; 

So shall death by sickness tragic, 

Who by nine sleeps if be ewa. 

Ne’er cut short life's little span.’ 

Thus, then, we have got our chart to steer by; and, 
though an adage of olden time, it will hold good now- 
a-days—at all events, in country rambles and health* 
seeking tours. We have the hour, then, laid down, 
though the cloth wants laying for— 

“ Breakfast: and, moreover, something to garnish 
it with, suitable for the devastations of a hungry 
pedestrian. We can’t exactly produce the materials, 
but we can suggest what we have found, from ex¬ 
perience, the most hunger-proof amongst provisions— 
that is, instead of tea or coffee, a good jug of well- 
made cocoa or chocolate. There is something sub- 
stautiai in it: the stomach takes some time to ^scuss 


its endless resources of liquid nutriment. If to such 
I a host in itself, you append plenty of bread and 
butter, and an assortment of fish, flesh, or fowl, or 
you cannot starve though you wait till afternoon 
i for your next substantial meal, viz. dinner. Tea is 
all very well in a drawing-room; or when pursuing 
' literary avocations, a light meal is required, in order 
to let the brain have more opportunity for concentrated 
thought; but when at ploughman-like labours, the 
nearer you come to his solid subsistences, the better. 
We fancy tea will come in with a better grace towards 
the fag end of the day, say after dinner, as a diluent 
of aromatic and grateful nature. 

" In C. Croker’s Legends we find, and cannot help 
extracting, the following rich and appropriate pas¬ 
sage :— 

“ ‘ A fine day anywhere is a fine thing; but a fine 
day at Killarncy is the finest of all possible things. 
Only see how clear the mountain looks, with but one 
little silvery cloud sleeping in the hollow of the 
Devil’s Punchbowl, the broad face of the sun smiling 
on it, as if he was just going to say, “ You brat of' a 
cloud, I’ll swallow you up in a twinkling!” It would 
be a pity to lose a moment—“ llallo, Gorham! break¬ 
fast, breakfast, all in a hurry, if you please; tea, 
coffee, bread, butter, toast, eggs, ham, honey, salmon, 
all very good—is cvcrythuig ready, Gorham?” 
“ Yes, sarc.” ’” 

A-propos of Killarney. After such a breakfast as 
the above, we started off from the hold, and were 
soon afterwards threading the gloomy defile cidlcd the 
Gap of Dunloe. When in its most gloomy depth, a 
raj^d individual suddenly started up from behind a 
rock, and proclaimed himselfns the appointed “ guide” 
through the pass and neighbourhood. Now it so 
happens, reiider, that we have a peculiar aversion to this 
sort of animal, and being, moreover, furnished with 
an excellent map, civilly declined the favour intended 
for us. Poor Pat, however, was not disposed to give 
up a chance, and insisted on the fearful perils of the 
way, and the absolute necessity of putting ourselves 
under his protection. “Sorraa jontlcman, your honour, 
ever ventures through the G.ap widout tacking a 
guide wid him,” he kept on, as wx resolutely pursued 
our way, gradually quickening our pace; Pat, the 
meanwhile, striding on by our side, and repeating his 
importunate exhortations. At last, coming to a dead 
stand-still, and looking our persecutor in the face, we 
inquired, with provoking coolness, "Good man,willyou 
have the goodness to go about your business ?” But 
Pat was not to be thus daunted. " Well thin, sir,” he 
replied, with steady assurance, “if yer honour does not 
know yer own need, sorra a bit will I lave you in the 
midst of disthress, but I’m the boy will stick to you, 
aven in spite of yourself.” There was no standing 
this, so off we bolted at top speed. Pat dashed after 
us. Eor five minutes we were neck and neck, tail 
having some slight advantage in longitude of limb, 
our persecutor by degrees dropped astern and at 
length became invisible. lie had his revenge, how¬ 
ever, for we lost our way, and what was worse, the 
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Tillain came to know of it. Guides are by no means 
to be despised in’mountain excursions, and the 
traveller, when once in their hands, should never be 
obstinate, but implicitly obey their instructions and 
devoutly believe in their legendary narrations. 

“ Supposing that now our friends—we use the 
plural, because we wish it to be understood there 
must be a little knot of two, three, or four ‘ jolly 
companions every one,’ banded together for the trip, 
in order that even one individual may reap the whole 
benefit of the tour—supposing, then, that all are in 
^ full sail now, passing along the pleasant hedgerow, the 
rude stone wall, or crossing some open moorland, 
linging and ihouling as gou go along; we would 
! commend so goodly an exercise for the lungs, whose 
proportionate expansion calls forth, and gives new 
tone to, llieir elastic tissues, whereby the blood is 
more freely received from, and remitted to, the 
heart; and, by its a ore than wonted contact in these 
channels with the vivifying air, it circulates wilh a 
freer bound, imparting new zest to life; and so leap 
forth ideas of wit, pleasant mirth, and merriment, 
till it becomes difficult to trace the interfused rela¬ 
tions of cause and effect, in our wondrously com¬ 
pounded union of mind and body.” 

On a point of much importance, our author’s 
remarks are worthy of all acceptation, inasmuch as 
they are derived from experience; we mean, the best 
method of alleviating tliirst. “What can bo more 
simple, provided the means are at hand ? ”—we hear 
some tyro exclaim; “ it is only to drink, and to drink 
enough, no matter what—pale ale, bottled porter, 
bumble home-brewed, spirits diluted with water, or, 
in default of any other ingredient, the latter clemcut 
alone in all its crystal purity.” Pleasant but per¬ 
nicious illusion! and which, like all the flowery paths 
of premature indulgence, only leads to increased 
suffering in the end. On the contrary, our author 
tells us, and wisely too, “ Avoid drinking as you 
I would poison, in short, drink as little as possible of 
i anything, and do not give way to the first sensation 

I of thirst. Be not always tempted by the crystal 
fountains you may meet with, being yourself warm. 

; Should your thirst be overwhelming, take a mouthful, 

! keep it for some seconds in your mouth, so os to warm 
;i it a little before swallowing.” “ Should the temptation 
'l l to go on swallowing too fast be irresistible, a drop or' 

I I two of spirits—^mind, reader, just a drop or two —will 
j' check the sudden chill, which is apt fo be dangerous 

to the heated frame.” We were once talking to an 
I old chamois-hunter who scaled the steeps of Monte 
j Rosa, about this matter. “ Do you venture to drink 
water when among the highest precipices of theAlps?” 

' was asked. “It would be madness to do so,” was 
his reply. " Once tasted, the rage for it is unconquer¬ 
able. We merely moisten the mouth, from time to 
time, with a little drop of wine.” This advice is, 
however, applicable chiefly to long and severe walks, 
for on ordinary occasions a glass of home-brewed at 
I the porch of a village alehouse, especially if intended 
I to wash down certain ploughman slices of home-made 
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bread-and-butter, is among the choicest delights 
incident to a country walk. Probatum ett. 

We proceed to the important article of dinner. 

“ It is not well to drive dinner too late. Though 
eireumtances must often be allowed to have the 
principal meal under their sway, rendering dinner hour 
filastie, yet where it is practicable, the middle of the 
afternoon, about three or four o'clock, is best. This 
may generally be contrived beforehand, by so planning 
the day’s work as that some decent ‘ hostelry ’ may 
he holding out its inviting emblems about this period 
of your performance; in case, however, yon should 
be a denizen of some far-off and barren waste, where 
the chances of obtaining refreshment at all before 
nightfall are down at zero, then we presume that your 
olfactory nerves, presciently discovering the same 
calamitous state of things, will advertise you not to 
leave the last hospitable quarters without exercising 
the sagacious forethought of stowing away some 
sandwiches (whether plain meat, or anchovy paste 
between respectable folds of bread-and-butter, as is 
the fashion in the present day, deponent saith not.) 
The hour wc name is a little in advance of our Latin 
prescription lately recited; and the old Romans who 
conquered this fair land might have chosen to vote 
for the arrival of sunset, before proceeding to such 
grave doings as dinner always supposes: but really we 
must desert antique, though illustrious exemplars, 
when our modern stomachs grow rebellious, and in 
hollow ventriloquial murmurs utter the scholastic 
adage, Necessitas non habet legem; (necessity has no 
law:) especially when we the stomach have generously 
undertaken to ‘ get up the steam ’ for all the rapid 
locomotions of the body, and all the sparkling crea¬ 
tions of the brain, you can do no less than, in order 
to these ends, duly to cater ‘ fuel ’ for our gastronomic 
boiler! 

“ A dinner of plain animal food is the best, without 
many sauces, or partaking of made-up dishes. The 
main part of the day’s excursion will have been 
accomplished, and only a few miles afterwards should 
be attempted to close the day’s enjoyment. After 
the first process of digestion is pretty well over, 
usually occupying about an hour after the repast, the 
body, if not over-fatigued, is usually disposed for a 
little further rambling—if also the party be in 
tolerable health—half a dozen miles will be done at 
nearly, if not at quite, the same smart pace as pre¬ 
viously. Such forms a pleasant division of the day’s 
allotted task, and is by no means prejudicbl. 

“ Whilst matters of a substantial class are occupy¬ 
ing some necessary time in preparing, comfort will 
be consulted by a grateful ablution of the face and 
hands from the dust, &c.; and the recital of a stave 
out of 'Crokcr’s Legends of Killarney’ will not 
diminish the appetite of our travellers whilst the 
courses are removing, though that be fast evanishing 
in the glancmg sheen of knives and forks. 

“ Father Cuddy sang for entertaimnent to his 
assembled friends the following, with mirth in his eye 
and melody on his tongue 
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*<«QQBm pnichn rant om 
Cum alba et nova 
In Btabulo acite leguntur, 

' Et a Margeiy bella 
• Qu8b, festiva puella I 
Pinguia lardi cum fruatia coqnnntnr. 

‘ Ut bellmi in prato 
Apiico et lato 
Sub aole tarn Imte reniden^ 

Ova toata in menaa, 

Mappa bene extensa, 

I Nitidiaaima lance conaidcnt.’ 

“ Croker furnishes very kindly a fair and elegant 
translation—thus 

“ ‘ 0 ’tis egga are a treat, 

When so white, and so aweet. 

From under the manger they're taken. 

And by ikir Maigeiy, 

Och I ’t!a ahe'a full of glee, 

They are fried with fat laahera of bacon. 

' Jnat like daiaiea all spread 
O'er a broad sunny mead. 

In the sunbeams so beauteonaly shining , 

Are fried eggs well diaplay’d 
On a dish, when we’ve laid 
The cloth, and are thinking of dining.’ 

“ ‘ The Legends of Killarney ’ abound with humour 
and wit, and very likely our readers will feel tempted, 
from this specimen, to bunt up therein more racy Latin 
verses, by the celebrated Abbot of' Sweet Innisfallen.’ 
A glass of beer, ale, or porter during dinner, along 
I with a couple or three glasses of wine after, where 
I the party prefers to t^e anything stronger than 
I Adam’s ale, will be amply sufficient in reason; or the 
wine may be rendered, according to the dictate of 
i either custom or iuvalidedness, into its equivalent 
tumbler of spirit and water. For the safe conduct of 
the person, and purposes of health, as well as from 
the dictates of good morals, we shall not mind the 
jeer or laugh which many accustomed to excess in 
revellings and wine may choose to assail our next 
quotation, which we shall make in favour of tempe¬ 
rance, from an old-fashioned writer of assured high 
name:— 

‘ Drink not the third glass:—which thou caust not tame. 
When once it is within thee; but, before, 

May’st rule it as thou list:—and pour the shame. 
Which it would pour on thee, upon the floor. 

It is most just to throw that on the ground 
Which would throw me there, if I keep the round, 

« • • • % • • 

Be not a beast in courtesy; but stay. 

Stay at the third cup, or forego the place. 

Wine above all things doth God’s stamp deface.’ 

** Our readers will perceive that our plan is to avoid 
sanctioning either extremes, of stimulating drinks, or 
abstinence unmitigated in its rigorous exaction: and 
the following will serve to rectify any mistaken views 
travellers may take cf the temperance moderation, or 
of our own recommendations thereof. 

“ ‘ Nor are the denunciations,’ writes a first-rate 
medical man and physiologist of the present day, 

(M Oeorse Herbert. 

(2) “ l)r. Fletcher's Physiology, p. 121." 


‘sometimes issued against all fermented liquors, npon 
the plea that they are as unnatural' to man as to the 
inferior animals, less canting and injudicious. It is 
not natural to man to abuse any of the gifts of 
Providence; bub it is quite natural to him to use 
with temperance all the luxuries which his superior 
faculties at once enable him to procure and qualify 
him to enjoy, and this among the rest. With respect 
also to fermented liquors, slow indeed must those 
poisons be, which, used in moderation, frequently 
take half a century or more to produce their effects. 
We commonly say that a man makes a beast of himself 
when he gets tipsy; but it appears that it is from 
not making a beast of himself that this accident is 
apt to overtake him. But the world is too old for 
this kind of trash at present. Even the good folks 
of the temperance societies do not restrict their 
proselytes to acorns and water, 'fhey know better 
than to cut off the arm because it may sometimes be 
employed in miscliief; and their injunctions are in 
general as judicious as their object is philanthropic 
and praiseworthy.’ 

“ 'J'here is one caution about taking food we 
should have given, via.—that it is necessary, especi¬ 
ally for the dyspeptic invalid, to wait ten or fifteen 
minutes before sitting down, to a hearty meal, if 
fatigued with exercise. If you infringe this rule, the 
stomach will not be in a fit state to digest the food 
wherewith your eagerness and sense of exhausted 
strength may greedily cram it. Flatulence, feverish¬ 
ness, and oppression arc the fruits of such hasty { 
work. I 

“ Never walk immediately after a meal, for the same ■ 
reasons—interrupting digestion in its earlier stage; 
towards the close, liowever, on the other hand, as 
before remarked, a gentle exertion of the body is 
indicated by fidgetiness coming on; prompting to t 
such leisurely walking on as is grateful and hcaltlifnl. | 

" Before we leave the subject of potations, we must | 
enter our gravest protest against the habit of taking I 
stimulants early in the day, especially the stronger i 
kind, as spirits: such is injurious, and a slavery of 
depraved habit. 

" We now shall beat the drum for mustering to the 
last part of the day’s march, w'hcn the hill-tops smile 
in a glowing sunset, and the renewed song of birds 
pipes gaily to the waning glories of the god of day. 
Across that mcadowed plain, and towards yon skirting 
wood, lies a mile or two of agreeable wdk. Away, 
then! 

“ After a little progress, the grateful breeze dies 
away, the oppressive lieat of noon returns, and clouds 
come on apace, betokening the approach of a thunder¬ 
storm, ere half the broad meadow is traversed, and 
the sheltering wood, a mile off yet, is impossible to 
reach. How suddenly the fair face of heaven can 
change! In the ‘Recreations of Christopher 
North,’ the subjoined description drenches us with 
wet in the very reading, of ‘A Storm, closing a 
Pleasure Excursion.—^Wdl, that is very extraordinary. 
—Rain—rain—rain! All the eyes <rf heaven were 
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bright as bright might be—the sky was blue as violets 
—that braided whiteness, that here and there floated 
like a veil on the brow of night, was all that recalled 
the memory of clouds—and as for the moon, no 
faintest halo yellowed round her orb, that seemed 
indeed “ one perfect chrysolite; ”—^yet, while all the 
winds seemed laid asleep till mom, and beauty to 
have chained all the elements into peace—overcast in 
a moment is the firmament—an evanishing has left it 
black as mist—there is a fast, tiiick pattering on the 
woods—yes, rain—rain—rain—and ere we reach Bow- 
ness, the party will be wet through to their skins. 
Nay, matters are^etting still more serious—for there 
was lightning—^yea, lightning! Ten seconds! and 
hark, very respectable thunder! With all our wisdom 
we have not been weather-wise, or we should have 
known, when we saw it, an electrical sunset. Only 
look now towards the west. Tliero floats Noah’s 
ark—a magnificent spectacle; and now for the flood. 
That far-off, sullen sound, proclaims cataracts. And 
what means that sighing and moaning and muttering 
uj) among the elilTs ? See—see how the sheet light¬ 
ning shows the long lake shore all tumbling with 
foaming breakers. A strong wind is there—but here 
there is not a breath. But the woods across the lake 
are bowing their heads to the bla.st. Windermere is 
in a tumult—the storm comes flying on wings all 
abread-and now we are in the very heart of the 
hurricane. Sec, in Bowness is hurrying many a liglil— 
for the people fear we may be on the lake; and faithful 
Billy, depend on’t, is launching his lifeboat to go to 
our assistance. Well, tliis is an adventure. But 
soft—wliat ails our argand lamp I Our study is in 
such darkness timt we cannot sec our ))aprr—in the 
midst of a thunder-storm we conclude, and retire to 
bed by a flash of lightning.’— 

“ Under the presumption that our friends arc in¬ 
volved in tiiis commoii drenching and fearful calamity, 
we picture to ourselves their precipitation and eager¬ 
ness to esca[>e part of the desperate wetting, wliicli 
hurries them lo seek the only shelter that a solitary 
tree near at hand seems to invite them to run to; where, 
in common with the feathered fowl and lowing cattle, 
they may betake themselves in breathless haste and 
anxious alarm. The forked flash and instant crash 
repeat their awful visits with terrific rapidity, whilst 
the whole plain around is deluged with the pouring 
rain! The party must surely be young and inex¬ 
perienced in the common principles of Nature’s 
wondrous laws, or they woidd have avoided the very 
shelter so kindly near. A wetting was ail that they 
could commonly have experienced by ‘ standing out 
to sea’ in the open meadow: on the contrary, danger 
imminent and great awaits them under the tree; and 
hurry away they must, and that instantly, ere the 
next flash succeeds the dazzling one just gone I 
Why so ? Because the electric fluid always, if suffi- 
! oiently near—that is, if in what is technically called 
' striking distance,’ will follow the best conducting 
means towards the earth; and anybody iu close neigh¬ 
bourhood or contact with such conductor, geaer^y 
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shares the effects of such transmitted agency. 
Metallic substances, particularlyif bright, and mmstare 
in every shape, are amongst the first conducting 
powers. The very rain itself, therefore, is a conduct¬ 
ing medium of the lightning most favourable because 
most diffused; yet things of a more solid and pro¬ 
jecting form will be rather chosen by the lightning in 
its course, owing to their attracting it and oon«;en- 
trating it upon themselves: wliensueh is the case, tlie 
object is either frequently damaged in uselfi or 
wherever the conducting medium is cut off from the 
ground by some other thing interposed between the 
latter and itself, upon such the electric fluid spends 
its force—shattering, injuring, scorching, as the case 
may be; and then the object is said to have been 
‘struck’ by the electric current. Trees, buildings, 
and tall objects in general, especially when wet, attnmt 
the liuhtning; and the less perfect their conduction 
may be, the more injury they are likely to sustain, as 
well also, objects close beside them: hence, when 
trees are struck, being shivered and burnt, cattle or 
men sheltering under them frequently lose their lives 
at the same time, sharing in the fate of the conducting 
tree. In the creature world, the endowment of a 
nervous system seems to render its possessors pecu¬ 
liarly susceptible to the influence of atmospheric 
electric changes, in addition to their common physical 
qualities : thus, a man may be ‘ struck,’ because be is 
a conductor in common with inanimate things around; 
but the fluidity of his blood and the high temperature 
of his body, necessary for life, probably, render him 
a better conductor of electricity than mere dead 
animal matter. Hence the double source of dangers 
to us when we place ourselves in such circumstances 
as that, around us as well as leithin ourselves, such 
favourable conduefing means are brought into a fearful 
focus. Many valuable lives have been sacrificed to 
the want of knowing these simple facts, of such easy 
recollection. The writer lost an old friend in this 
regretful way; and if he appear to some tedious on 
this subject—now, happily, commonly understood, in 
part at least—yet some one individual readii^ these 
pages may be cautioned off, thereby, from possible 
danger; and the already wcll-infurmcd reader would 
be selfish indeed if he begrudged a moment’s patience 
over a passage which the author begrudged no trouble 
to indite—seeing that thereby, as before said, some 
one case may possibly occur where a party may be so 
exposed, and where no other means of gathering tlie 
necessary instructions, for instant adoption, may be 
within reach.” 

We have drawn very largely upon our author for 
the materials of what we hope will prove a p'easant 
and suggestive paper at this delightful season, and 
we must now wind np by thanking him for his capital 
little book, and heartily recommending it to the 
attention of all our readers, as the very best we 
know of about Pedestrianism. That he has a 
veritable gusto for his subject, will be evident enougb 
from his conclusion. He thus finally eondaote us to | 
oar inn 
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“ Onr slippers, a htoty change of all wet garnmlt, 
a cheerful fire quickly kindled by eager hands, and a 
cup of tea as quickly prepared, all form a series of 
shifting scenes in our little drama of the 'rural,’ such 
as all lovers of the ‘natural* must remember often to 
have seen enacted in the coarse of their devotional 
pilgrimage to the shrine of the ‘picturesque.’ If the 
said tea^lrinking be close upon the ' hours ’ of rest, 
and if the article be brewed, as frequently is the case 
on such occasions, into ‘ veritable stingo ’—travellers 
thinking they cannot have too much of a good thing 
—then it probably will be found to interfere with the 
crown of the pedestrian’s labours, ‘ balmy sleep.’ . . 

“ We believe we have now completed our day’s 
undertaking, leaving our little attempt in the hands 
of the charitable folks for whose benefit, combined 
with amusement, we have endeavoured thus to cater 
after our best fashion. Now we shall beg leave, 
then, to discharge the very last act of our willing 
service, viz. to bring the bed-candlestick, and attend 
the best-humoured of the party to his charming little 
bed-room, with modest old-fashioned oriel window, it 
may be, through whose crystal panes, mayhap, come 
streaming in the bonnic smiling beams of the bright 
harvest moon,—^and, as they seem to struggle across 
the neatly carpeted floor, just reach the snug little bed 
with while dimity hangings, in the middle of the 
room, there to fall upon the dazzling snow-white 
counterpane, with a spell only felt in the country on 
a ‘stillg night!’ If one single ray, the furthest 
flung of all the pencilled host, stray onwards to the 
bed’s bead, and there enable him to spell the grateful 
invitation of the downy pillow, we will take the part¬ 
ing liberty of reading aloud, for the gentle reader’s 
benefit and closing sympathy, the lines under which 
he has already fallen fast asleep— 

"' To all and each a fair good night, 

And rosy dreams, and slumbers light I ’ 

" Byron’s Hours of Idleness.” 

-- 

BOSWELL, THE BIOGRAPHEE. 

BY P. W. SHELTON. 

“Asl believe the merits and memory of snehaperson 
ought to be thunkfnlly recorded, 1 shall offer a word of 
defence to the consiileration of every reader, a part and 
but a part of that just commendation which might be 
from thence enlarged, and slflill then leave it to his 
judgment whether my error bo an excess or defect of 
commendation."—W alios. 

Ii ai^ues a deal of magnanimity for a whole com¬ 
munity to join in the cry of '‘mad dog” when an 
animal has been unjustly accused. It is as much as 
his life is worth to be abroad, and far easier for every 
man to fetch him a zealous kick in passing, or hit him 
with sticks, stones, brickbats, and billets of wood, 
tbsn stop to inquire whether there be any “ soundness 
in his bones.” When the hue and cry is once raised, 
he is not much better than a ” dead lion.” This may 
be defensible policy during the summer solstice, when 
unmuzzled animals oi^ht to conduct themselves with 


much modesty, and restrict their walks to the limits, 
but it is entity abominable to treat an honest, praise¬ 
worthy man ‘‘like a dog.” Yet so it ir; and it 
reveals the least amiable trait in human nature, that 
the majority pre ever ready to snatch up an evil report 
and divulge it eagerly. Some carry their fondness 
for defamation to such a pitch that they are no better 
than hyenas, and rake up the dust of an unimpeach¬ 
able man, or hunt the records in hopes to give the lie 
to his tombstone. A hundred years ore not sufficient 
to have allayed his dust, or to have confirmed his 
greatness. But it is at least virtuous to join in the 
popular cry, and when the ultimate ^ibunal of public 
opinion has once passed upon a man unjustly, it is as 
hard for him to retrieve his own as for the poor, 
melancholy Magdalen. He goes down to posterity 
with contempt. 

” The evil which men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interrhd with their bones.” 

Has it ever occurred to any to plead for James 
Boswell, the biographer; to snatch his memory from 
the fangs of sarcasm, or the carpings of the critic P 
The idea certainly has entered into the brain of no 
one, or wo should not venture, so ill-prepared, to 
stand up his humble defender. Inoflensivc man that 
he was, will the pcltings of the pitiless storm never 
cease to beat upon his house, or his name to be a 
proverb ? For half a century he has been assailed with 
every terra of ignominy or reproach by the whole 
literary world, down to the paltriest scribe: a pol- 
troon, a sycophant, a canister at the heels of great¬ 
ness, a jackal leading forth the great lion. “ Tray, 
Blanche, and Sweetheart—sec! they bark at him.” 
The phenomenon of his case has scarcely a parallel 
in the world of letters. IIow strange is it to 
have acquired such a Janus-l'accd, double reputation, 
looking one way on the gratitude of admirers, in 
another on the out-pointed fingers of scorn! Shame 
and honour, fame and infamy, praise and obloquy, 
never formed such a twiu alliance before; nor did an 
infallible criticism ever assume so compound an ex¬ 
pression of face, or contradict itself flatly in the same 
breath. Neither was reason, which presumes to sit 
upon his case, ever so unreasonable. To praise a man 
for his works’ sake, and then with outrageous zeal 
cry out that those very works condemn him; to 
flatter the end, but to despise the means; to execrate 
for doing, yet by no means to have the work undoue; 
to separate the artist from the immorlal chef-(Poeuvre 
of art, and consign them to different immortalities, 
what is it but to thunder out the contradictory ana¬ 
thema : ” 0 villain, thou shalt be condemned to ever¬ 
lasting redemption for this I” 

Of all critics, Macaulay knows how with the severest 
hand to reveal the anatomy of character. Yet, sub¬ 
jected to a mode of writing and analysis like his, 
there is no man of weak points who might nut be 
made to ap[iear utterly contemptible. To bring 
together the incongruities, somewhat sparse when 
scattered through a long stretch of lifetime, and 
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concentre them npon a single page, sparkling with 
point and antithesis, arranged with a nice art to 
illustrate the most forcible figures of rhetoric, is a 
merciless way of dealing with the subject, though it 
may give compactness, strcngtl^ and splendour to the 
essay. There may be an antithesis of words for which 
the common observer might not have noticed any 
corresponding antithesis of actions. Eoibles, separated 
far from one another in point of time, and forgotten 
in the circumstanees which produced them, may be 
classified in ascending degrees of folly, until they have 
reached a terrible climax on paper. That which is 
very nice in fact, may be rendered very disgusting in 
description; and most men of healthy morals would 
“ suffer some,” after their character had been exposed 
on a post-mortem examination. There is, indeed, no 
gainsaying the conclusions arrived at, and the truth of 
the admirable analysis; but society cannot look on 
every phase at once, and many men who have passed 
tolerably well with the crowd, may be thus crucified on 
sharp points, and made the victims of a style of writing. 
Thus Boswell is condemned to unenviable fame for 
his achievement in literature; and Horace Walpole, 
in spite of his studies, wit, vivacity, and original turn, 
his eminent appreciation of art, and collections in 
vertu, —out of that very budget of letters w'hich 
confirms his reputation, and makes his genius shine 
out, as well as fills up a chasm in history, is proved to 
be the most frivolous man of any age or country. 
Yet it is not more certain that one was the most 
eminent in biography, and the other in letter-writing, 
than that Macaulay himself is the most admirable of 
critics. 

What we propose is, to set down something in 
extenuation; to throw a little more weight into the 
! scale of “ good works,” and to show that the world 
j has judged too harshly of James Boswell. But if it 
! should be said that there is little ground of dispute, 

I and that public opinion, when settled down, is in- 
: fallible, we reply, that our age is not so far remote 
' from his that it should have passed upon him its last 
! judgment. It is not too late that a wrong decision 
I should be revised or rescinded; although the case must 
I soon reach the last court for the correction of errors. 
It 13 not too late while the great man yet speaks 
dogmatically, (and the echo of his voice never dies,) 
while commentators yet add to the mass of testimony, 
and these arc in turn commented on, and lastly an 
intolerable shaqmess of rebuke is administered to 
Croket^s Boswell’s Johnson. Sub judice Us est. We 
presume that no very grave misdemeanours will be 
imputed to the man as the reason for which he has 
been hunted down from age to age, and every rising 
generation taught to scorn their benefactor. It is 
not that he was a very strange man, certainly, with 
peculiar instincts which led him into eccentric modes 
of action, (for what man has not his weakness F) that 
he once walked among the crowds on some gala-day, 
wearing a placard upon his hat with the inscription 
“Corsica Boswell" or that once, being in wine, he 
behaved unseemly in the rigid presence of Mrs. j 
von. xiT. 


Hannah More. To these vanities, light as air in 
comparison, he .might have added weightier faujts, 
and the British puWo would never have exacted such 
a penalty. Greater men have acted worse and fared 
better. One may be guilty of all manner of treason 
against society, and go at large; but who will foigive 
him for being a sendle, fawning sycophant P Well, 
suppose the biographer to have done all that ,is 
alleged agahist him: to have dogged the steps of ibe 
great man; to have watched him in Ids out-goings 
and his in-comings; to have hung upon his lips, and 
treasured up his philosophy; to have suffered meekly 
his rebukes, and sought his approval with smiles 
bordering on adulation; was there nothing pardonable 
in this ? Was there no good trait concealed beneath 
the garb of humility? Had ho done all this in 
presence of mere earthly greatness,—^had he humbled 
himself before the insignia of royal power, that might 
be deserving of scorn; but to pay unwonted homage 
to the attributes of immortal Mind—to sit meekly at 
the feet of Gamaliel—this is the best kind of syco¬ 
phancy, and cannot be exercised by the dull, the 
ignorant, or the uimcficcting. The public ore every 
day guilty of worse weaknesses, when they are carried 
to the utmost bounds of extravagance; when they 
crown their favourites with roses, and drag them in 
triumphal chariots. Consistency is a jewel. What! 
may one almost worship the mere form of external 
beauty without censure, and he scorned for doing 
homage to the might of Intellect ? Between the 
two, what comparison is there with regard to worthi¬ 
ness ? The one temporal—the other eternal; the 
one apt to be a counterfeit presentment, at the best a 
mere symbol —the other, the thing itself which the 
first signifies. What are the best endowments of 
Venus; the most charming grace ever imagined ; the 
loveliest smiles ever lighted ? These must wax old, 
or be changed to a hideous aspect; but that shall 

- “ fiourish in immortal youth. 

Unhurt amid the war of elements.” 

So far from deserving censure, we should judge the 
biographer to be worthy of all praise for his conduct, 
and so far elevated above his detractors as his enthu¬ 
siasm carried him further in the adoration of genius. 
The charge lies not so mueh in the fact of his bemg 
a disciple, as in the manner in which he proclaimed 
himself to be such. But examine it seriously, and 
the accusation usually made against him falls to the 
ground. A sycophant is a parasite, and a parasite is 
one who courts the tables of the rich, and cams a 
welcome by flattery. It is not the mere act of pro¬ 
stration or outward humility which is suflicient to 
make up the character. The meaning of the word 
involves a base or unworthy motive, as when one 
crouches and fawns like a dog, through fear of chas¬ 
tisement, or plays a servile part to accomplish an 
unworthy end. The application cannot be made to 
Boswell, because the bad motive is entirely wanting. 
Had he been so contemptible as is alleged, the great 
man, who was above deceit, and not wanting in blunt- 
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nm, would have found him intolerable, and thrust the other not to philosophize but to oolleot and 
him out of his presence. record, it matters not how much, whatever will servo 

It is an indirect insult to the memory of the lexi- to lay open the character of the subject. One looks 
mgiapher to cherish the idea that he would harbour on as from a high point over the immense field, and 
in his path a blockhead or a flatterer, or to warp into leaps from promontory to sun-lit promontory; the 
an expresmon of contempt the jocular remarks which other conducts you over a circumscribed place in the 
he might have applied to the peculiarities of his communion of a spirit, into the bowers of the garden, 
fnend. The attack loses all its speciousncss, as the or the alcove of the library, as with Cowper at 
object of Boswell is well known; which was, to write Chertsey, or Pope at the shades of Twickenham, 
the life of Dr. Johnson, and the illustrious author The one is read with the cold eye of philosophy, 
knew and encoura^d the design. The perpetual which never shrinks aghast from the bloodiest battles; 
attendance, and attitude of listening, so offensive in the other with the warmth of regard and human 
appearance, were necessary to the fulfilment of the sympathy. The one is but a game, rendered amusing 
plan. If a person were preparing to write a history, by the adroit players; the other illustrates a social 
and his researches were to be diligent and of any existence, introduces you to the fireside, where the 
value, would he not push them into every quarter feelings and affections cluster, and into the circles of 
where information could be obtained; into the most friends where wit, genius, and eloquence, flow uncon- 
unexplored recesses of the library; into the most strained. Who is able to perform the latter office 
antique books wliich time had spared, as well as by properly, unless it be some friend who sticketh closer 
personal inquiry to a degree of obtrusiveness which than a brother P The great Dr. Johnson in this 
only the cause justified F And how then may one province falls far below his despised contemporary, 
prepare himself to write biography when the subject The “Lives of the Poets,” though admirable, cannot 
still lives P There is but one rwort, but one fountain pretend to do this, and are tinctured in many cases by 
of the knowledge which he wisiies to acquire, and if tbe strong prejudice of the writer, and charged with 
he seeks it constantly is there anything mean in this P injustice. The art of biograpliy consists in letting 
We know well enough that such is not the usual the subject illustrate his own history or character, 
course adopted. Death is suffered first to reach his Plutarch’s Lives are rather History, or parts of 
shming mark, and then the biographer begins a History. They are written centuries after many of 
search to discover that which is irretrievably lost, ibc characters ceased to exist, and some are thrown 
Tlie record is professedly inaccurate; ho can but as far back as the heroic ages, and have to do with as 
present the remaim of great men—the poor fragments veritable personages as Blue Beard or Jack the Giant 
saved out of the ricli materiel of their lives. It Killer. 

appears that there is great credit to be bestowed on The biographer of Dr. Johnson, in accomplishing 

diUgent research to recover some worm-eaten me- his work after such a plan, has conferred on the 
mento, and only contempt on the parsimonious care author a kind of immortality independent of the 
which would prevent it from being lost. There is posthumous fame which follows great men, and which 
great rejoicing over mta& stray fact, but a very cold would not have been conferred by his works alone, 
reception for the “ ninety and nine, which wont not although these retain their rank among the English 
astray.” llow many gems and jewels arc buried in classics. The stately periods, such as that with which 
darkness, which ought to sjiarkle gloriously in the Ilasselas sets out, all weighed in tho balance, and to 
light ! How many pure and beautiful things are lost be pronounced with grand intonation; the scsqni- 
to literature, which must have been beyond all price, pedalian words of the Bumbler; the pomp of style so 
since tlieir very fragments are xp^’rtieartpa xpviroC— characteristic of the man; these have given way to 
more golden than gold ! Hence works which are purer taste, and to the chaster graces of the Saxon, 
called “ Lives ” are for the most part failures, and The public taste has completely shifted since the days 
while there are many admirable historians there is but of the essayists. New schools have arisen, and thrust 
oae biographer. Indeed, the requisites for the latter out the old disciples, who, if they are not forgotten, 
arc so different, and so peciSiar, that it is to be do- are hastily passed by tho crowd, in their desire for 
spaired of whether any greater perfection will be ar- fresher novelty. In poetry, the cumbersome books of 
rived at in this department. Public acts make up the epic are thrown aside for the livelier cantos of 
history, and are no sooner developed than they find Don Juan; and now none reads, for nobody writes, 
their safe and enduring place in the nation’s archives, an epic poem. It is "all the same in prose.” The 
Out of such a mass, it is the duty of the historian newspaper has taken the place of the essay, and a 
not more to sdeet and arrange, than to reduce to more exciting romance supplies tho place of llichard- 
philosophical principles; but it is different with the son’s novel. The taste for reading has become too 
biographer, where the map extendeth, not over the prevalent and too ravenous, either too utilitarian or 
range of many centuries, but the short space of one too spoiled by excessive stimulus, to draw from the 
man’s life. It is the part of the first to deduce the “ pure wells of English undefiled.” The ancient 
proper lessons, to condense, to arrange: the narrative public of the Athenians was in many respects a pro¬ 
bears the same relation to the events, as the Veni, totype of the capricionsness of ours. Ti viov ’ktytrai ; 
j vidi, vici, of Cmsar to the battle. It is the duty of —Is th^rc any news ? Who turns to refresh himself 
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M-illi the Bpecnlations of Addison, vhen emy news¬ 
paper will furnish him with more exhilarating themes; 
or examines the gentle limning in the portraiture of 
Sir Boger de CoverleyP Who reads (except the 
scholar) Sir Charles Graudison, or Clarissa Harlowe, 
when any modern novel will afford more bloodthirsty 
heroes and melo-dramatic heroines F Even the Great 
Unknown is thrust aside; and where hundreds read 
Scott, thousands are at this moment delighted with 
the history of “ David Copperfield,” and the happy 
destinies of the gentle Agnes. 

Thus, by the inevitable law of change, the most far- 
spread reputations must in time become abbreviated, 
or fade from their original brightness, while the waters 
of forgetfulness gather around and threaten to engulf 
the most imperishable works. After all, what do we 
know even of those whose reputation is freshest? 
When the best biographers have collected all their 
facts, and all the materials they can muster, what a 
poor, vogue, unsubstantial idea do tliey present of the 
persons they commemorate! Even with the aid of a 
correct likeness affixed, do wc fail to embody the 
character which they set forth, and illmstrate by so many 
traits. Wc arc acquainted with many facts concerning 
them; that Pope was irascible, Cowper melancholy, 
and Goldsmith a spendthrift; but do we see them, as 
it were, face to face, or grasp them as with the hand 
of friendship f The written works form but a small 
port of the emanations of a great mind; of the 
sparks and scintillation which attrition kindles. There 
is the flash of wit, so sudden and so subtle in its 
elements that its very nature is to evanesce; the apt 
thought, which must not be clianged in its apt ex¬ 
pression; the spontaneous eloquence which gathers 
its passion from the passing object, from the thunder¬ 
cloud which breaks that instant over-head, from the 
sunshine which bursts suddenly on the valley, from the 
voice of a small bird, or the expanding beauties of a 
flower; there are the gorgeons visions painted by a 
single dash of description—the inspiration enkindled 
in a moment, but which vanishes like the early cloud, 
or like the morning dew. 

Who is there tliat can watch a man so closely as to 
lose nothing of the divine essence of genius which is 
continually escaping as a candescent body throws off 
its particles of light P There is only one instance in 
which this has been in any degree accomplished, and 
that by one who has ever since received for his pains 
the ingratitude of the Republic of Letters; an in¬ 
gratitude more obdurate than that of the Athenians, 
wliich sometimes relented, and although it banished 
first, or condemned to death, yet afterward shed 
tears, and erected statues. We repeat, that no man 
ever enjoyed the same kind of immortality as the 
despised Boswell has conferred on his subject. The 
laurels are fresh and green as yesterday; they will be 
a century hence as green as they are to-day. He has 
had justice done to him at the expense of vast in¬ 
justice to another; he has been grouped with his 
distiqguished compeers in a manner so natural, so 
life-like, upon the canvass, that posterity extol the 
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picture with the highest words of criticism, yet in the 
same breath with the most malignant abuse revile the 
painter. The great auUior and lexicographer is em¬ 
balmed to all ages. After he emerged from Bolt 
Court, and his p^miest glory began, it is to aU the 
world as though he had never died. But he is before 
us, not wrapped in swathings, or Egyptian balsams; 
not in a resemblance which does not speak, or in the 
statue which cannot give from its dead eyes the 
expression of the sod. He lives—^lic moves: we 
behold him in his grotesquest attitudes as vividly as 
if he were now present; we listen to the ipsissima 
verba, the sharp reply and rejoinder which wound up 
the case at issue, os though his lips moved. The 
guests arrive, the conversation is enkindled; Burke, 
Fox, Goldsmith, and Sir Joshua Reynolds ore at the 
board. We have the soul of every banquet—the 
very essence of wit which flashed among that brilliant 
throng. The grave has long closed over the mortal 
part of each; the club is extinct, but the spirit of 
all is preserved. Who has wrought out tliis wonder¬ 
ful achievement ? It is time that an end were put 
to looking the gift-horse in the mouth. H there is 
no gratitude in the world of letters, let justice be 
done. Because tlic biographer hod his faults and 
failings, of wliich his own family were ashamed, is 
that any reason why he should not have the benefit of 
the maxim. Be motiuia nil nisi boitum ? Docs that 
afford the shadow of an excuse for more serious 
calumnies, and for certaiu persons to show their own 
smartness by attempting to exhibit his folly, and to 
display at the same time their own wit and his want of 
it ? If he was willing to render himself ridiculous to 
his own age, it was for the benefit of posterity, and 
posterity should be the last to refuse indulgence, or 
to upbraid him ndth the folly. Those who were eye¬ 
witnesses to his obsequiousness without knowing the 
object, might justly have entertained for what had the 
aspect of sycophancy a feeling of disgust. But when 
the client’s grotesque and squalid garb has passed 
away with the actor from the stage, and nothing but 
what is pleasant remains; nothing but the great work 
which cost him such a sacrifice of time, labour, and 
dignity; it is affectation, it is ingratitude, to heap 
contempt upon his memory. Let the truth bo ad¬ 
hered to. A distinguished writer has pronounced him 
a man of contemptible parts with the same justice 
that he has pronounced Xenophon to be a man of 
small parts who wrote the Cyropasdia. 

In dmost the same sentence wherein he sets him 
down the first of biographers—as much as Homer 
was the first of heroic poets, Shakspeare the first 
of dramatists, Demosthenes the first of orators—ho 
declares him to be a man of the feeblest and meanest 
intellect; a contradiction which he himself acknow¬ 
ledges to be strange in the extreme. Now the very 
idea of writing biography after such a plan was 
original; and originality is the highest mark, and 
involves the very idea of genius: but to assert that he 
who not only conceived the idea, but carried it out suo- 
cessfuUy, was a fool ora blockhead, is absurd, unjust. 
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and contradictory, and ought to brand tlie calumniator 
with folly. It argues still greater rashness to appeal 
to the book itself, after acknowledging it to be a 
" very great work,” as the ground and evidence of 
the charge. Certainly, tlie pleasure, the instruction 
to be derived from it ought to banish every such re¬ 
flection against the author. One generation is too 
apt to be the mere echo of the opinions of another— 
to suffer old errors to slumber, aud unjust stigmas to 
remain. The white flag ought to wave over the grave 
of the innocent, although fur a century that grave has 
been dishonoured. In that singular work which we 
have mentioned, is a preservation of the past so re¬ 
markable, that we are reminded of the chambers 
which have been revealed at Ucrculaneum and Pom- 
, peii. There the brush and pencil of the artist are as 
fresh as the colours of yesterday; but desolation 
reigns in the solitary courts: the eloquence which 
prevails there is the eloquence of silence; and only 
imagination can re-people the deserted halls with the 
forms of the departed. Time has spared; the progress 
of decay has been arrested; and the beautiful tints 
remain fixed and vivid upon the walls. But it is 
more difficult to render permanent the hues and 
colouring which genius casts over its most unstudied 
thoughts, which ore only intended to give present 
delight, to lull the flying pain, or charm the passing 
hour. Here is a gallery presented to us, yet filled 
with animation; voices echo in the chambers which 
have not been deserted; the tapestry moves; the 
glorious society are there; w'e enjoy the very soul of 
the banquet; the hilarious company of wit, learning, 
and eloquence. For one who has created this strong 
illusion, or rather preserved a stronger reality, lias no 
better reward been assigned than a fame equivocal as 
that wliich attaches to Erostratus, who set fire to the 
Temple of Diana at Ephesus. The evil must one day 
be repaired. So long as that constellation is seen in 
the literary heavens, so long shall he who has pointed 
it out to our admiration shine,—it is true, with 
diminished light and with a different glory,—but no 
less a star in the midst of that splendid galaxy. 


BOULOGNE. 

A WRECK ON THE COAST. 

The firm and vigorous pencil of Stanfield is to be 
traced in this effective subject. The gray cast of the 
sky—which still bears traces of the storm — the 
perfect truth of the shipping—the forcible and 
well-grouped figures—all betoken the master hand. 
Boulogne sands have an evil reputation for ship¬ 
wreck ; and the loss, a few years since, of a number 
of female emigrants on their way to Australia will 
not soon be forgotten. 


COMPANIONS OF MI SOLITUDE.* 

Ie it be Irue that Man is a thinking animal, ymr 
exceUenee, then docs the bulk of the species perform 
its funoitions ill enough. This fact is forcibly borne in 
upon the mind after reading such a book as the one we 
are about to introduce to the reader. It is the 
work of a thinking man—a man who not only possesses 
the thinking faculty, but knows how to exercise it to 
considerable advantage both for himself and others. 
Many persons will require no further proof of this 
truth than the fact, tliat “ Companions of my Solitude ” 
is written by the author of “ Essays in the Intervals 
of Business,” “ Claims of Labour,” “ Conquerors of 
the New World,” aud the two volumes entitled 
“ Friends in Council.” 

To the last-mentioned of these works, the new one 
bears most resemblance; indeed, it is a sort of con¬ 
tinuation or supplement to it. It is marked by the 
same gentle boldness of speculation in matters of 
tliought,—^thc same decision and tolerance in matters 
of conduct and opinion,—the same depth and delicacy 
iu matters of feeling,—the same scholarly and gentle¬ 
manly taste in questions of art and society. We may 
add that there is at times a tone of melancholy in the 
new book which wo never detected in the others; but, 
as if to counlcrbalanee this, we have much of the 
delicate evanescent humour which flashed here and 
t^rc (always in the right place) over the pages of 
“Friends in Council.” Of the style of composition, 
we need say little more than that it is the only style 
which could result from such a combination of mental 
qualities. There is no surer indication of a man’s 
ciiarocter than the style he writes. In no case, wc 
imagine, can sucli an aphorism be more appropriate 
than in the present. The peculiar felicities of our 
author’s style cannot be described accurately, but we 
may affirm in a general way, that they will be very 
much to the taste of those who are not enamoured of 
the flashy, frothy rhetoric, the glitter, the fliiipancy, 
the disagreeable straining after point and wittincss, 
which prevail so much in the current literature of the 
day. To all our readers ambitious of good writing, 
we would say, study the style of “ Companions of my 
Solitude.” See how well it unites dignity with grace, 
precision and exactness with case! Ilow well it 
conveys the author’s meaning, and nothing but the 
meaning. You have all the right words in their right 
places, and there is no appearance of effort in the 
arrangement. Each sentence springs gracefuUy and 
naturally out of the preceding one. It is a rare style 
to have been produced in this excessive nineteenth 
century; a style that is close and pregnant; 

“ Strong without rage, without o'erflowing full.” 

Let all who value the purity of our noble English 
language give a hearty welcome to such writers. 
They will do much-towards ridding us of the pestilent 
literary patois of the day, which has increased, is in¬ 
creasing, and ought to be diminished. 

Although the matter in this volume is not divided 
(i) “ Companions of my Solitude Pickciiiig. 
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in the regular essay fashion, it is nevertheless a eel* 
lection of essays on various subjects; the “Companions” 
of the author’s “ Solitude,” of which he speaks thus 
at the commencement of the work:— 

" When in the country, I live much alone: and as 
I wander over downs and commons, and through 
lanes with lofty hedges, many thoughts come into my 
mind. I find, too, the same ones come again and 
again, and are spiritual companions. At times they 
insist on being with me, and are resolutely intrusive. 
I think I will describe tliein, that so I may liave more 
mastery over them. Instead of suffering them to 
haunt me os vague faces and half-fashioned resem¬ 
blances, I will make them into distinct pictures, which 
I can give away, or hang up in my room; turning 
them, if I please, with their faces to the wall; and in 
short, be free to do what I like with them.” 

In this first chapter he says,— 

“ Meditating upon general improvement, I often 
think about tlie climate in these pai-ts of the world; and 
J sec that without much husbandry of onr means and 
resources, it is difficult for us to be anything but low 
barbarians. The difiiculty of living at all in a cold, 
damp, destructive climate is great. Socrates went 
about with very scanty clolliing, and men praise his 
wisdom for caring so little for the goods of this life, 
lie ate sparingly, and of mean food. This is not the 
wav, T suspect, that we can make a philosoplier here. 
There arc people who would deride one for saying 
this, and would contend that it gives too much weight 
to worldly things. But I suspect that they are mis¬ 
led by notions borrowed from Eastern climates. 
Here we must make prudence one of the substantial 
virtues.” 

AVe cannot forbear quoting some observations on 
Puritanism, suggested by the post-office regulations, 
“ which did not allow Ictfcrs to go out from country 
places, or be delivered at sneli places, on a Sunday.” 
lie had been disappointed in receiving a letter from 
his little boy. “ 'I’o be sure,” he says, “ I know 
pretty well what the letter would be;” and hereupon 
follows a capital child’s epistle, which we quote to 
elicit a smile from parents. 

" ‘ I hope you are well, papa, and I send you my 
love, and I have got a kite, and uncle George’s dog is 
very fierce, his name is Nero, which was a Roman 
Emperor, nearly quite white, only he has got two 
black spots just over his nose. And I send my love 
to mamma and the children, and I am your own little 
buy and affectionate son, 

‘ Leonaht) Milvebton.’ 

" Not a very important, certainly not a very artistic 
production, this letter, but still it has its interest for 
the foolish paternal mind, and I should like to have 
received it to-day. It is greatly owing to these 
Borgias that I have not received this letter. Most of 
my neighbours imagine that their little petitions were 
the sole cause of these post-office regulations; but, 
I beg to go somewhat further back, and I come to 
Pope Alexander the Sixth, and lay a great deal of the 
blame on him. The pendulous folly of mankind 


oscillates as far in this direction os it has come from 
that; and an absurd Puritan is only a correlative to a 
wicked Pope. 

“ Prom such reflections I fell to considering Puri¬ 
tanism generally, and I am afraid I came to a different 
conclusion from that which would have been popular 
at any of the late public meetings; but then I con¬ 
sole myself by an aphorism of Ellesmere’s, wl»p is 
wont to remark * how exactly proportioned to a 
man’s ignorance of the subject is tlie noise he makes 
about it at a public meeting.’ Knowledge brings 
doubts, and exceptions, and limitations, which though 
occasionally some aids to truth, arc all hindrances to 
vigorous statement.” 

“ What are the objects of life, as far as regards 
this world f Its first wants, I answer, namely, food 
and raiment. What besides? Marrying, and the 
rearing of children; and, in general, the cultivation 
of the affections. So for, Puritans would agree 
with us. 

“ But suppose all these things to ho tempered with 
gaiety, and festivity: what clement of wickedness has 
necessarily entered ? None that I can perceive. Self- 
indulgence takes many forms; and wc should bear in 
mind that there may he a sullen sensuality as well as 
a gay one. 

“ But the truth is, there is a secret belief among 
some men that God is displeased with man’s happi¬ 
ness ; and in consequcucc, they slink about creation, 
aslmmcd and afraid to enjoy anything.” 

“ Once I happened to overhear a dialogue some¬ 
what similar to that which Charles Lamb, perhaps, 
only feigned to hear. I was travelling in a railway 
carriage with a most precise-looking formal penson, 
the Arch-Quaker, if there bo such a person. His 
connteuanco was very noble, or rather had been so 
before it was frozen up. He said nothing; I had a 
great respect for him. At last his mouth opened. 

1 listened with attention; 1 had hitherto lived with 
foolish, gad-about, dinner-eating, dancing people: now 
I was going to hear the words of retired wisdom; 
when he thus addressed Ids young daughter, sitting 
opposite,—“ Hast thee heard how Southamptons went 
lately?” (in those days South Western Riiilway shares 
were called Southamptons,) and she replied with like 
gravity, giving him some information that she hud 
picked up about Southamptons, yesterday evening. 

“ I leant back rather sickened as I thouglit what was 
probably the daily talk, and the daily thoughts in that 
family, from which I conjectured nil amusement was 
batdslicd save that connected with intense moncy- 
getting.” _ 

Concerning amusement, as one of the necessaries of 
life to a virtuous man, he speaks to the purpose in 
various parts of this and his former works, lii this 1 
[ place, he says,— | 

“ You hear clergymen in country parishes de¬ 
nouncing the ill-nature of their parishioners: it is in 
vain: the better sort of men try to act up to what 
they are told, but really it is so dull in the parish, that 
a bit of scandal is welcome to the heart. These poor 
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people have uothinf; to think aboat; nature shows 
them comparatively little, as art and science have not 
taoght them to look behind the scenes, or even at the 
scenes; literature they know nothing of; they cannot 
have gossip about the men of the past, (which is the 
most innocent kind of gossip,) in other words, read 
and discuss history; they have no delicate handiwork 
to amuse them; in short, talk they must, and talk 
they will, about their neighbours, whose goings on are 
a sort of perpetual puppet-show to them. 

“ But to speak more gravely, man, even the most 
sluggish-minded man, craves amusement of some 
kind, and his wiser and more powerful brethren will 
show their wisdom, or their want of it, in the amuse¬ 
ments they contrive for him. We need not be afraid 
that in England any art or innocent amusement will 
be cultivated too much. The genius of the people, 
though kindly, is severe. And that is why there is 
so much less danger of their being injured, if any one 

is, by recreation. Cyrus kept the Lydians tame, we 
arc told, by allowing them to cultivate music; the 
Greeks were, perhaps, prevented from becoming 
dominant by a cultivation of many arts; but the 
Anglo-Saxons, like the Homans, can afford to cultivate 
art and recreations of all kinds. Such pursuits will 
not tame them too much. To contend occasionally 
against the bent of the genius, or the circumstances of 
a people, is one of the great arts of statesmanship. 
The same thing which is to be dreaded in one place 
is to be cultivated in another; here a poison, there on 
antidote.’* 

There is no subject discussed in the volume that 
deserves to be brought forward for general recogni¬ 
tion and consideration, more than that which our author 
lias aptly termed “ the tyranny of the weak over 
the strong.” It is a species of domestic tyranny 
more common than any other, and from which the 
oppressed can rarely free themselves, and that, on 
account of their good, and not their b^ qualities. 

“This is a most fertile subject, and has been 
nearly neglected. Weak is a relative term; when¬ 
ever two people meet, one is comparatively weak and 
the other strong. The relation between them is often 
supposed to imply this. Taking soeiety in general, 
there is a certain weakness of the kind 1 mean, 
attributable to the sick, the spoilt, the ill-tempered, 
the unfortunate, the aged, women, and the clergy. 
Now, I venture to say, there is no observant man of 
the world who has lived to the age of thirty, who has 
not seen numerous instances of severe tyranny 
exercised by persons belonging to one or other of 
these classes, and which tyranny has been estab¬ 
lished, continued, and endured, solely by reason of the 
weakness, real or supposed, of the persons exercising 

it. Talking once with a thoughtful man on this 
subject, he remarked to me, that of course the 
generous suffered much from the tyranny I was speak¬ 
ing of, os the strength of it was drawn from their 
strength. If you come to analyse it, it is a tyranny 
exercised by playing upon the good-nature, the fear. 
of responsibility, the dread of acting selfishly, the 


horror of giving pain, prevalent among good and 
kind people. They often know that it is a tremendous 
tyranny they ore suffering under, and they do not 
feel it the less because they are consenting parties.” 

The fourth chapter is one of the most interesting 
in the volume. It has a delicate humour and a pathos 
that are positively charming, and we return to it 
again and again. The subject of it is a sort of day- 
dbream:— 

“ I pictured to myself a descendant of mine, a man 
of dilapidated fortune, but still owning this house and 
garden. l%e few adjoining fields he will long ago 
have parted with. But he loves the place, having 
been brought up here by bis sad, gentle mother, and 
haviti^ lived here with his young sister, then a 
rapturous, imaginative girl, his companion and delight. 
Through the smallnesB of their fortune, and conse¬ 
quently the narrow circle of their acquaintances, she 
will have married a man totally unlit for her; the 
romance of her nature has turned somewhat sour, 
and though occasionally high-minded, she is very 
peevish now, and is no longer the companion that she 
was to her brother.” 

lie goes on speculating on the affairs of his imagi¬ 
nary descendant, and communes with him in thought; 
and many of the observations elicited are valuable 
for their sound sense and their novelty. The follow¬ 
ing remark concerning Bochcfoucault may be cited 
par exemple. 

" The people who write shrewdly are often the most 
easy to impose upon, or have been so. I almost 
suspect—without, however, having looked into the 
matter—that Bocbcfoucanlt was a tender lover, a 
warm friend, and, in general, a dupe (happy for him) 
to all the impulses and affections which he would have 
08 imagine he saw through and had mastered. The 
simple write shrewdly, but do not describe what they 
do. And the hard and worldly would be too wise in 
their generation to write about what they practised, 
even if they perceived it, which they seldom do, 
lacking delicacy of imagination.” 

Our author is not a mere ponderer Over abstract 
ideas, having no immediate connexion with what is 
going on in the world around him; on the contrary, 
the sympathetic nature of his mind is shown by the 
serious way in which he takes up most of the exciting 
topics of the day. The condition of the Church is 
one concerning which he speaks wisely, being able to 
consider it from many sides. 

“ As I went along, I thought of the Church of 
England, and of what might be its future fortunes. 
I had just been reading the works of two brothers: 
last night I had been reading an elaborate attack 
from the Boman Cathedio side, upon the Anglican 
Church, by one brother; and this morning I had read 
a very skilful attack upon all present religious systems 
by another brother. And I thought to myself, the 
Church of England suffers from both attacks. 

“ One’s acquaintance who meet in the street^ shrug 
Ih^ shoulders, and exclaim, ‘What a state the 
Church is in! Ohi that these questions that divide it 
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bad uerer been rabed/ I do not t^reo with them, 
and sometimes I tell them so. If there are these 
I great differences among thoughtful men about great 
subjects, why should they (the differences) be stifled P 
Are we always to be walking about as masked 
figures f” 

The largest portion of the Tolumc, and to our 
thinking the ablest in thought as well as the noblest 
and most touching in feeling, is devoted to a subject 
which is too complex and too painful to be commented 
on in such pages as ours. The author has called it 
** the great sin of great cities.” Let him who thinks 
that he has aught to do with this sin, and who would 
know what a large-hearted man of knowledge and 
experience has to say about it, let him read the sixth 
chapter of “ Companions of my Solitude.” And 
having read it, let his saddened spirit be renovated by 
reading the seventh, in which Ellesmere, the author’s 
satirical legal friend, tells a tale, a simple unvarnished 
talc, illustrative of the divinity that is in a man who is 
capable of the highest sort of love. Ellesmere is a 
strong-minded mon of the world, a high-bred English 
gentleman, a lawyer, silent, acute, sarcastic, and by 
no means given to sentimentality, lie is induced, by 
a serious talk with the author upon the serious subject 
above alluded to, to tell a portion of his own private 
history. The only woman whom this proud English 
gentleman ever loved, and that with every fibre of his 
being, was a German maid-servant of the better-class, 
whom he was the means of saving from starvation. 
He loves her so well that he never allows Grctchen to 
suspect it, though he would gladly have mode her 
his wife. 

But Gretchen, he knows, has a lover in her own 
rank, “ a poor man and far away.” Shame on him if 
he should endeavour to shake her fidelity. He puts 
her in the way of earning her livelihood, and then 
goes away loaded with her grateful affection, intending 
never to see her again, but not, on that account, to 
forget her, as is the custom with less tenacious minds. 
Hear his own words on his after-conduct. 

” Not being a philosopher or a philanthropist, I do 
not easily forget those 1 once care for. I studied how 
to protect her in every way. I mastered the politics 
of that German town, and learnt all the intricacies 
of the little court there. 1 ascertained everything 
respecting our relations with it, and who amongst our 
diplomatists was desirous of the residence there, when 
there should be a change. 1 busied myself more in 
politics than I had done; and, 1 believe, I must own 

that roy speech on the-intervention, which had 

its merits, and cost me great labour, was spoken for 
Gretchen. Of course, I need hardly say that I spoke 
only what I most sincerely thought j but I should 
probably have let politics alone but for her sake. 
At last there was an opportunity of a new appoint¬ 
ment being made of a minister to that German court, 
and the man who wished for it, and whose just claims 
I had aided as 1 best could, obtained it. His wife. 
Lady R., one of those brilliant women of the world 
who are often more amiable than we give them credit 


for being, had long noticed the care with which 1 had 
cultivated her society. . She imagined it was for one 
of her beautiful daughters, and did not look unkindly 
upon me. Before she went to reside at —— I un¬ 
deceived her, telling her the whole truth, the best 
thing in such a case, and binding her to secrecy. She 
promised to look out for Gretchen and take her into 
her household. I told Lady R that Gretchen hod a 
lover, and said that if anything could be done for ium, 
without lifting him out of his rank, it should be. 
Neitherwould I have Gretchen made anything different 
from what she was. 1 could have given her money by 
handfuls, but that is not the way to serve people. At 
the same time I implored Lady R to let me know 
immediately, in case anything should ever occur to 
break off the marriage. 

“ Milverton .—And you would have put in your suit 
and married this girl ? 

“Ellesmere .—There was but little chance, I fear; 
but you may be sure no opportunity would have es¬ 
caped me. As for the world, 1 am one of the few 
pei-sons who really care but little for it. The hissing 
of collected Europe, provided I knew the bissers 
could not touch me, would bo a grateful sound rather 
than the reverse,—that is, if heard at a reasonable 
distance. Well, but I told you 1 saw Gretdien ouce 
more. Yes, once more. You may remember that 
some time ago I had a severe illness, and was not able 
to attend the courts on an occasion when I was much 
wanted. This appeared in the newspapers of the 
day, and so, I eonjecturc, came to the knowledge of 
Gretchen, who in her quiet indefatigable way had 
learnt English, and was a great student, os 1 after¬ 
wards heard, of English newspapers. She had also 
contrived to learn mure about my life than I chose 
to tell her when I answered her question about my 
being happy; and the poor girl had formed juster 
notions of the joyousness and comfort of a lawyer’s 
clmmbcrs in London. She begged for leave of ab¬ 
sence to visit a sick friend; Lady R. conjectured, I 
believe, where she was going, and consented. 

“ A few days afterwards there was a knock at my 
door, (1 was still very ill, and unable to leave my 
sitting-room, but solacing life as best 1 could by 
the study of a great pedigree case,) when my clerk, 
with an anxious and ashamed countenance, put his 
head in, made one of those queer faces which he does 
when he thinks a great bore is wishing to see me, 
and that I had better say ‘No,’ and exclaimed, ‘A 
young woman from Germany, sir, wants to see you.’ 

“ I knew instinctively who it was, but I had the 
presence of mind to make a gesture signifying I would 
not see her, (for I could not have spoken,) and I was 
afraid, in roy present state of weakness, I should 
betray myself in some way, if I wore to see her 
unprepared. While the parleying was going on in 
the passage, I collected myself sufficiently to ring for 
my derk, and tell him he might appoint the young 
woman to come in the afternoon. By that time I 
had reflected upon my part, and was somewhat of 
myself again, She came: I scolded and protested; 
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sbe did nothing in reply, but look at me and say how 
thin I was; and there was no resisting the quiet, 
affectionate, discreet way in which sko installed her¬ 
self every day for some hours as head nurse. Even 
my old laundress relaxed so far as to say that Gradgin 
(for that was what she called her,) was a good 
girl, and not hoity-toity; and my clerk Peter, a very 
cantankerous fellow, was heard to remark, that for 
his part he did not like young women much, but Miss 
Gradgin was better than most, and certainly his 
master did somehow eat more of auytliing made by 
her than by anybody else, and never threatened now 
to throw the chit^en broth he brought in at his 
head. 

“ I jest at these things, Milverton; and in truth, 
what remains for us often in this world but to jest ? 
Which of the queens was it, by the way, who on the 
scaffold played with the sharpness of the axe, and 
said something droll about lier little ncek ? Well, 1 
jest; but this visit of Gretclien’s was a very severe 
trial to me. It is a common trial though, I dare 
say. No doubt many a person dotes upon or adores 
some one else, who is, happily, as unconscious of the 
doling or adoration as llam Doss, or any other 
heathen deity, of the fanatic love of his worshippers. 
To the loving person, however, it is like walking over 
hot iron with no priest-anointed feet, and yet with 
unmoved countenance, not even allowed to look 
stoical. I could not resist listening sometimes to 
Gretchen’s wise, innocent, pleasant talk about all the 
new things she was seeing; and, perhaps, if 1 had 
not kept carefully before me the claims of the absent 
peasant lover, some day when she was moving about 
me like sunlight in the room, 1 might in some moment 
of frenzy, which 1 should never have forgiven myself, 
have thrown myself at her feet, and asked her to take 
these dingy chambers, and my faded self, and all my 
belongings, under her permanent control. Rut wiser, 
sterner, juster thoughts prevailed.” 

Truly has the wise man said, “ Greater is he that 
Tuleth his own spirit than he that taketh a city.” 
Of this strong man’s love the end may be guessed. 
“ There was an opportunity for advancing her lover. 
It was done, not wRhout my knowledge. She had 
by this time saved some money. They were married 
six months ago. I sunt the wedding-gown. Do not 
let ns talk any more about it.” 

But before we leave off talking^to our readers about 
it, we must make one more quotation, which is 
exquisite in its description and suggestions. It is 
about a genuine woman—tliis much-loved Gretchen. 

“I have said nothing to you, Milverton, which 
describes herself; and, indeed, 1 always look upon all 
descriptions of women in books and elsewhere as 
having something mean, poor, and sensuous about 
them. I may tell you that she always, from the 
first time 1 saw her, reminded me a little of the bust 
of Cicero. She had the same delicate critical look, 
though she was what you would call a great large 
girl. She might have been a daughter of his, if he 
had married what he would have called a barbarian 


[ German woman. In nature she has often recalled to 
me Jeaimie Deans, only that she has more tenderness. 
She would have spoken falsely (I am sorry to say) 
for Effie, and would have died of it. 

" Lady R. (in whose house Gretchen was a ser¬ 
vant,) when she was over here some little time ago, 
said to me, to comfort me, I suppose, that though 
Gretchen was n sweet girl, she id not quite see 
what there was in her to make her so attractive to a 
man like me. But these women do not always 
understand one another, or appreciate what makes 
them dear to particular men. She added, ‘But still, 
I do not know how it was, Gretchen became the great 
authority in our household; they all referred to hor 
about everything, and she did a good deal of their 
work.’ In fact, she was the personification of com¬ 
mon sense; only that what we mean by common 
sense is apt to be hard, over-wise, and disagreeable; 
hers was the common sense of a romantic person, and 
of one who had a great perception of the humorous. 
I think I hear her low, long-continued laugh, as I 
used to pour forth some of my odd theories about 
men and things to hear what she would say. And 
she generally did say something fully to the purpose. 
But action was her forte. There was a noiseless soft 
activity about her like that of light.” 

We have read many stories of unrequited love in 
the course of our lives, but none more noble and 
touching than that of the great lawyer Mr. Ellesmere. 
The maimer of telling it, too, as we said before, gives 
a great additional charm; it is exquisitely natural 
and life-like. Bnt we must close our remarks on this 
book, or we shall be tempted to transcribe the whole. 
We can only wish to all our readers an intimate 
acquaintance with the author’s “Companions in 
Solitude.” 


DIORAMA OF JERUSALEM AND THE 
HOLY LAND. 

ST. GEOBGK’S GALLTSKV, UYDE I’ABX cohneb. 

Tubning out of the “ shock, the hum of men,” in 
the neighbourhood of Hyde Bark Corner, 1 entered 
the doorway of a public exhibition, and was transported 
in a few minutes fur beyond this every-day life of high 
pressure and restless progress, away into life in the 
East, where sacred and chivalrous memories clothe 
every beautiful scene with additional beauty, or where, 
as Byron says of this “ land of the Sun,” 

" All but the spirit of man is sublime.” 

For persons whose minds have acquired a true 
interest in Palestine, and the localities of Scripture 
History, this diorama will have peculiar charms, for it 
depicts as faithfully as a diorama can, (more faithfully 
than any diorama we have ever yet seen,) all that a 
diorama pretends to do; and that is saying much. 
Here the spectators see before them (in many 
instances with an appearance of reality that is posi¬ 
tively startling) places that have long been as house¬ 
hold words in their mouths, and as hidden treasure to 
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their imagination. To the arlist-eye one picture will 
be better than another, but all have merit; and to 
general spectators, we doubt whether any one of 
them will appear to have a fault. The usual coarse 
exaggeration in drawing and colour, which is so great 
a drawback to profit and pleasure in looking at most 
dioramas, (even some of those most favoured by the 
public,) is entirely absent here. Truth and ta.ste have 
combined to make this diorama a real work of art. 

The opening scene—a travelling party resting under 
a group of date palms in the desert; the moonlight 
view within the walls of the Convent of St. Catharine; 
the giant Cedars of Lebanon; the pass of Petra; 
the Garden of Gethsemane; scenes within the city of 
Jerusalem, and the banks of the River Jordan, arc 
among the most interesting pictures. We have never 
seen a thing of the kind better managed. All went 
well, and was effective. The viva voce explanations 
were just what were wanted, and no more, since 
all present brought some knowledge of the Bible geo¬ 
graphy with them. The dioramic effects were really 
naturd, and the music was of a far higher chameter 
than the ill-performed rubbish generally given at such 
entertainments. It was really an improvment. We 
were very sorry to return to London again. 

THE STORY OF A FAMILY.' 

SECOND NOTICE. 

Ida’s grief for the loss of her father,— “perecomme 
ily en. a peu,” —is naturally and touchingly described. 
The following short extraci, which prefaces the ac¬ 
count of the first evening on which the sorrowing girl 
makes an effort to join the family circle, is in the 
authoress’s very best style. 

» * » * 

“ It is a trying moment, (who cannot remember 
such?) when, after some household grief, the one 
who is specially left desolate, first resumes her place 
in the family circle. How secret is the vigilance 1 
how guarded the tenderness of the rest! What c.are 
to temper the conversation! what unreal cheerfulness 
of tone 1 what scrupulous choice of subject! And to 
the sufferer, how wretched a mockery of past habits 
which can never thoroughly be resumed, does it all 
seem! bow miserable an attempt to simulate the 
absence of misery! She feels this acutely, even 
while she believes in the necessity of the attempt, 
and is grateful for the love from which it springs; 
and if the feeling be one-sided, surely it is one side of 
the truth. Why should we think entire recovery from 
sorrow desirable P why seek to efface, to ignore, if it 
were possible to forget, the afiliction which is sent to 
sanctify our energies ? When God strikes our goodly 
fabric to the earth, surely He does not always intend 
us to begin forthwith to construct another out of the 
ruins; He would perhaps rather teach us to live with¬ 
out these earthly tabernacles, in expectation of that 
house built without bonds, eternal in the heavens.” 

• ••••• 

(1) “ The Story of a Family.” Two Vola. G. Hoby, 123, Mount 
Street, Berkeley Square. 


At the close of this same evening, Alexander, the 
unloved and unlovable cousin, seizes an opportunity, 
and, with his usual absence of tact, and want of deli¬ 
cacy of feeling, gives Ida so unmistakeable a hint of 
his intention on the following day to honour her by 
the offer of his hand, that even her simplicity cannot 
but comprehend him, and she accordingly commissions 
his uncouth sister Agues to break to him the dis¬ 
comfiting intelligence, that he has misplaced his affec¬ 
tions, and to hint to him, in the most gentle manner 
possible, that she would not have him at any price; 
thereby evincing a selfish want of consideration for 
Agnes the uncouth, which, as it is about the only 
fault Miss Ida commits throughout the two volumes, 
and therefore the strongest connecting link between 
our little heroine and the rest of Eve’s frail daughters, 
we gladly recognise and point out. The obtuse 
ambassadress stumbles through her mission with an 
irritating bluntncss, which completely takes the shine 
out of Alexander’s superficial French polish, and puts 
that refined young gentleman into a most natural and 
undignified rage, in the course of which he reiterates 
the assertion that “ she ” (meaning Ida) “ will repent 
it,” with so much app.arcnt confidence in his own 
power to bring about the consummation he so devoutly 
wishes, that even the slow-witted Agnes secs more 
in it than the senseless threatening of an angry man, 
and is haunted by a presentiment of some fresh mis¬ 
fortune about to befall the unoffending Ida. She is 
not kept long in sn.spcnsc. Her amiable father, uncle 
Alexander, reflecting that (particularly in novels,) 
“ where there’s a will there’s a way,” has discovered a 
flaw in the testamentary document whereon the story 
hinges, andonlyawaits the d-enommeni of his son’s court¬ 
ship, to make his discovery public, preparatory to trans¬ 
ferring the confested fortune from Ida to himself. 

In a somewhat stormy interview with his brother, 
the excellent, kind-hearted, pig-headed Uncle John, 
he communicates this intelligence, skilfully contriving 
to cast suspicion upon the memory of the deceased 
Percy Lee, by which insinuation ho trusts to avert 
inr[uiry, and avoid the expense and uncertainty of 
litigation. Uncle John speaks ont, and Mr. Alex¬ 
ander Lee retreats in dudgeon to the village inn, 
whence he indites two letters, one to his hrothcr, 
setting forth his determination not to be appeased 
without an apology; the other to Ida, "recapitulating 
his explanations, and expressing his confidence that 
her reasonableness, unselfishness, and strong sense of 
right, would cause her to rejoice that she no longer 
stood in a position which she must feel to be false 
according to the rules of nature, custom, and justice,” 
winding up this precious epistle by offering her a 
home, which he feels tolerably certain she will not 
accept. The following extract, showing how these 
missives are received, affords a fair specimen of the 
writer's livelier style. 

• *•••• 

“When the letters were brought in, Ida was sitting 
between Uncle John and Aunt Ellinor, holding a hand 
of each. She was bewildered and distressed. Her 
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first intimation of what had occurred was from Agnes, 
who had broken into her room in an agony of teats to 
wish her good-bye, adding, almost inarticulately, that 
Uncle John would explain, and running away before 
Ida had time to do more than return her embrace. 
To Uncle John accordingly she went, and she found 
him pacing the libraty, red, furious, and incoherent, 
Ellinor soothing him, Frederick sitting by id disturbed 
silence, and wonder without parallel! Melissa sympa¬ 
thising with him! Yes, Melissa was fond of Ida, and 
her indignation was thoroughly aroused against Alex¬ 
ander, though it must be owned that it did not fairly 
break forth till after it had been clearly explained to 
her, that be intended to claim the whole property, up 
to which announcement she had contrired to believe, 
that the portion of the will which concerned Ida’s 
heiress-ship might be disproved, while that which 
involved the alternative of dividing the property 
among all the members of the family, might continue 
to have the force of law. When she understood the 
real state of the case, her wrath knew no bounds, 
and in the first outbreak of it she even expressed, 
among other strong imputations of crime, an opinion 
that Alexander had himself forged the will, with a 
malignant desire to encourage false hopes in the rest 
of the family, which he might afterwards enjoy the 
diabolical pleasure of destroying. And though she 
did not absolutely maintain this view against opposi¬ 
tion, she seemed by no means to consider it neces¬ 
sarily fobe, or absolutely groundless. 

“ As soon as Ida made her appearance, Uncle John 
stopped in his career, and said in a hurried under tone 
to the rest, ‘ We must break it to her carefully.’ 
Melissa, a little affronted at the hint, withdrew into 
the back-ground immediately, and sat down in silence. 
Ellinor was literally afraid to speak. Frederick, who 
would have given worlds to undertake the commission, 
thought that, as matters stood, he shoxild only com¬ 
plicate them by interfering. Accordingly, Uncle John 
was left to br(^ it to her as carefully as he liked; a 
feat which he accomplislied by a series of preparatory 
bursts, so tumultuous and spasmodic in character, in¬ 
terspersed with intervals of calmness so artificially 
deliberate and violently nonchalant, that Ida was 
frightened out of her wits, and, trembling in every 
limb, entreated to be told if anything very dreadful 
had happened. Thereupon Un^e John began to pace 
the room again, muttering denunciations; and while 
he was thus occupied, the others communicated the 
occurrences of the morning in a kind of three-part 
dirge, harmonious and mournful, each repeating, with 
variations, tbo phrases of the others, and terminating 
in a full united chord of dismay. Ida’s relief was 
inexpressible. 

*“ O! dear, is that all f ’ said she. ‘ Well, it 
certainly seems much more just that Uncle Alexander 
should have the property. Pray, don’t be vexed 
about it on my account.’ 

" ‘ My dear child, how can you talk such stuffP’ 
cried John, indignantly; ‘ you know nothing at all 
about it. It is one of tim most shabby, paltry, pitiful 
transactions ’— 


"' No, no, dear Uncle John, don’t use such words,’ 
interrupted Ida. * I know it is only because you love 
me so much that you can’t bear the thought of any 
misfortune befalling me; but this is not a misfortune 
at all, not evCn a disappointment, for I never knew 
till—^till quite lately, that there was any chance of my 
. having all this money. I am sure 1 don’t want it. 
And just think how unhappy I should be if there 
were to be a family quarrel, and I were in any way 
the cause of it! About money too! Such a poor, 
miserable reason for quarrelling. O! I am sure you 
could never think of being angry with your own 
brother about money! ” 

“‘A scoundrel!’ exclaimed he, sitting down by 
her side. ‘ And you’ll just be a beggar, my dear 
little innocent darling! That’s all! A beggar!’ 
repeated he, with stinging emphasis. 

“ Ida looked up at him, with an approach to her 
old playfulness. 

“ ‘ That sounds very shocking,’ said she. ‘ And 
only think what cruel aunts, and what a cruel Uncle 
Jolin I must have, if they let me go about begging! ’ 

“ Ellinor now took her scat on the other side. 
‘ You will live with me, my darling,’ whispered she.” 
»«»*»« 

Some of his superfluous steam having thus found 
vent, Uncle .lolin sits down to answer his brother’s 
letter, and having at lengtii overcome the difiBculties 
of composition, reads, aloud his production for the 
purpose of obtaining the opinions of his auditors. 
It commences after the following fashion;— 
»*«•«» 

« c « Uy DEAn Alexandeb.,”—I thought of pre¬ 
senting my compliments in the third person, but, you 
sec, it’s better not,-for he said, “ My dear John,” to me, 
which is a tolerably clear sign that it means nothing.’ 

*' (By this time the audience began to perceive that 
uncle John was delivering himself of an introductory 
commentary upon his letter; a discovery which re¬ 
lieved them from a state of some bewilderment and 
anxiety. IIo proceeded with great and increasing 
emphasis, interspersing the text with extempore notes, 
which could with difficulty be distinguished from it, 
as the whole was declaimed in a sort of indignant, 
abusive tone, without breaks.) 

“ ‘ " My deab, Alexaudek,—^I have no apology to 
make, since I regret nothing whichpassed this morning, 
except the part which you played; ” and a contemptible 
part it was, and one which deserves transportation 
a good deal more than a downright burglary.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, my dear uncle! ’ exclaimed Ida, * Uncle 
Alexander will never be friends with you again if you 
write in that manner.’ 

" ‘ Upon my honour, my love, I don’t much care if he 
never is friends with me again. His friendship is not so 
very creditable. And I must be sincere, you know.’ 

“ ‘ But can’t you say what you think a little more 
gently ? ’ pleaded Ida, exceedingly distressed. * Con¬ 
temptible is a word! And, indeed, I beg your 
pardon, I hope you won’t be angiy with me for say¬ 
ing that I think that would be really wrong about 
burglary.’ 
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“ ‘ Contemptible! Borghuy! * repeated Uncle Jobn, 
looking down at bis letter. ' I’ve got a foil stop at 
”plajfeds“ and I haven’t read any further. Oh! Isee, 
—but yon must let me my say as I go on—have 
Witten very moderately, I assure you. I wouldn’t 
have written those strong expressions on any account, 
though they are quite true, just the same. No, no; 
after ail, is a brother, and 7 am a Christian,’ (he 
gave the sentence all the emphasis of an antithesb,) 
‘ and 1 shall take great care not to provoke him. I 
shall be very forbearing towards him—don’t be 
frightened—shall be as gentle as possible to him; 
a mean, pitiful, cold-hearted fellow! Now let me go 
on,’ (resuming his emphatic declamation.) 

" * " Played! I must always consider that you are 
taking an unfair advantage of a mere oversight, and 
getting possession of the property of your niece, whom 
you ought to protect, by means of a quibble. For I 
cannot for one instant suppose that you believe that 
Ida ”—had—had anything to do with it. She is in- 
capable of forgery—^that is to say—of course, I —' 

“ ’ Good gracious, John! ’ cried Melissa. ' Ida! 
who ever suggested such an absurdity P Why, she 
was only four years old when the will was read! ’ 

“ ‘ I know, I know,’ returned the abashed Uncle 
John. * That was just what I was going to say, if 
you would only listen.’ 

“ He winked till he was nearly blind, cleared his 
throat, and trod hard on Melissa’s tender foot under 
the table, and finally said that it was absurd to read 
the letter aloud: his sisters should read it to them¬ 
selves, and give him their opinion of it. If Ida would 
show what she had written, nothing further was neces¬ 
sary. The fact was, the sentence in which he had broken 
down so lamentably, stood thus in the manuscript:— 

“ ‘ I cannot for one instant suppose that you believe 
Ida inherits the estates in consequence of any such 
nefarious transaction as that at which you hinted this 
morning. Her father was as incapable of forgery as 
yourself.’ When he arrived at the name of ‘ /da,’ 
he became aware of what was coming, and suddenly 
remembered how necessary it was to keep poor Ida 
in ignorance that any such infamous suggestion had 
been thrown out. He therefore made a desperate 
attempt to supply an impromptu substitute for the 
real paragraph—^plunged madly into impossible sen¬ 
tences—found himself saying tdl sorts of things which 
he did not intend, and so came to an untimely end in 
spite of himself.” 

»*«*»» 

Ida has in the mean time written a quiet, sensible 
letter, which, after more discussion, and an attempt 
on the part of Aunt Melissa to substitute an absurd 
effusion from her own pen, is allowed to be sent. 
Unde John’s notable epistle l^ing forthwith consigned 
to the flames. No opposition being therefore at¬ 
tempted, Mr. Alexander Lee establishes the validity 
of his flaw, and comfortably pockets the fortune. 

We must now recur to ^dfrey, who, be it remem¬ 
bered, was, when last heard of, suffering great anguish 
of spirit from a mistaken idea tliat Ida, sbwked 


' at his confession that, in a moment of boyish passion, 
he had struck Frederick the unhappy blow which 
bad occasioned his loss «f sight, must always regard 
him with feelings of horror and aversion. Urged by 
this tormenting belief, he determines to emigrate, and 
seek refuge from his thoughts in active employment. 
At this juncture, fortunatdy encountering ^rrell, 
the new-made Governor of A—, that geniJeroan 
offers him the post of private secretary, which he 
gladly accepts, and leaves England with Madeline 
and her husband, happily ignorant of Uncle Alexander’s 
machinations, and Ida’s consequent loss of fortune. 
Frederick, meanwhile, who, in spite of his blindness, 
has become a skilful musician, has obtained the ap¬ 
pointment of organist at C- , a missionary training 

college. Accordingly, he, his mother and Ida, take 
up their abode at Seringa Cottage, a cheap domicile 
situated close to the scene of Frederick’s labours. 
Here in a short time they become practically aware 
of the discomforts of, what we cannot but consider, a 
very unnecessarily severe attack of poverty. Ida, 
“ bringing every faculty of her young intelligence to 
bear upon this now mystery in the practical com¬ 
plexity of life,” sets to work to economise with all 
her might and main, and retrenchment is the order of 
the day. Bills are immediately called in, expenses 
curtailed, and the second female servant receives 
notice to quit. This “ sweeping reform,” is, however, 
deemed insufficient, and reading aloud of an evening 
is henceforth accomplished by the aid of a pathetic 
“single rushlight,” but even the adoption of this 
ascetic luminary fails to make both ends meet, and 
the reader is trembling lest Ida, in her emulation of 
Joseph Hume, should reduce the family to a “ Child’s 
Night Light,” when a new idea enters the bead of 
our enterprising heroine, and secreting herself with 
unlimited black satin, she determines to realize capital 
by embroidering waistcoat pieces. The scheme 
answers beyond her most sanguine expectations; 
generalizing on the original idea, she drills a fatigue 
party of national-school girls in the exercise of em¬ 
broidery, and lo! the enemy is dislodged, the demon 
of poverty flies before the needle points of Ida and 
her workwomen. 

This part of the book is not, we confess, to our taste. 
We recognise from the first a spirituality about the 
character of Ida; she seems raised so completely above 
humanity, such as we usually find it, by her unerring 
instinct of simple, child-like faith, that a degree of reve¬ 
rence mingles largely with our feelings towards her. 
When in brighter days her lover becomes aware of this 
industrial episode, “the idea of Ida working for her 
bread was as intolerable to him as though he had been 
an unripe sentimentalist of eighteen.” Now although 
we bear even less similitude to the “ simple juvenile” 
alluded to thus slightingly, than did Godfrey Lee, , 
we quite agree with him on this point, and consider 
Ida taking thought for a rushlight, an association of 
ideas little short of sacrilege. 

Leaving the party at Seringa cottage “ on house¬ 
hold cares intent,” let us take a hop, skip and jump, and 
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clearing “ seven long years” at a leap, imagine our¬ 
selves on the deck of a homeward-bound vessel from 
X -. But the authoress shall speak for herself. 

“Little did Mrs. Aytoun think, when she said to 
herself, with that heavy, inward, noiseless sigh which 
belongs not to hope deferred, but to the absence of all 
hope, ‘It is seven years to-day since Godfrey left 
us,’—little did she think that he was at that moment 
on the sea, and that the vessel in which he sailed was 
—homeward bound 1 His fellow-passengers thought 
him the dullest and most immovable of men; and one 
vivaeious lady could not refrain from scolding him 
heartily, when he alone, of all the group assembled on 
deck, uttered no exclamation, gave no sign, when the 
captain pointed to a low dim just showing above the far 
edge of the sea, in the twilight of a summer's morning, 
and said, ‘ That is England!' She said, she thought 
he had no human feeling at all; he had been quite 
silent and patient during that long weary calm, where 
they made no way, and it seemed as though winds 
and waters had ceased from their natural oflicc to 
spite them, and that they were to wear out the rest of 
their lives eating away their very hearts for vexation, 
idle as' a painted ship upon a painted ocean; he had 
been quiet, silent, and patient when the wind sprang 
up, and all the hearts were springing with it, and the 
little world within the vessel was ns full of gratulatory 
and exultant voices as a wood in spring; he was 
quiet, silent, and patient NOW. Did he not know 
that yonder cloud was England ? Was he not glad ? 
‘ Very,’ he replied, with an odd, shy, doubtful smile, 
and turned aside from his vociferous companions, 
keeping his very eyelids close, because of the burning 
light that was beneath them. His soul was charged 
well-nigh beyond its strength, and silence seemed to 
be literally his only hold upon sanity. Had he 
released it only for one moment, instead of joining in 
the mirthful ejaculations of the rest, he would have 
leaped and shouted like a maniac. As it was, he 
dared not look upon tliat growing shore for more than 
an instant at a time, but sliut his eyes in a sort of 
terror at it, and at himself. For seven years one 
thought had been the strength and light oi his inner 
life, and that thought was now about to become a 
fact, or—a memory! No w'omlcr that, as he neared 
that dim visionary shore, it seemed to be towering up 
into mountains ready to fall u^n him and crusli him! 
No wonder that, as he prepared to take leave of Hope 
for ever, and knew not for wAal she should be ex¬ 
changed, he was momentarily tempted to wish himself 
back in the anxious Past, labouring, inseparably united 
with her, and trying to believe that he neither leaned 
upon her nor looked to her! 

“During his voyage out he had ample time for 
searching his heart, and for forming his resolutions. 
He had not thrown away this privilege of discipline. 
When he set foot upon the soil of his new home, 
there stood before his eyes, in vivid aud palpable dis¬ 
tinctness, the shape into ^ich the inexpressive block 
before him, the capable but indeMte Future which 


might be allotted to him, must be hewn and moulded; 
nor had eye, hand, or will once faltered in their task. 
The wrongs of which he felt himself to be guilty were 
all against his mother and Frederick, and every energy 
of his life w^s to be devoted to the labour of repara¬ 
tion ; if, perhaps, he might at length be suffered to 
biing back into their home the sunshine which he 
had helped to banish from it. This was the work 
which he had to do. He sternly forbade himself to 
think of winning Ida, except iu so far as such a 
thought was implied in the unceasing eudeat'our to 
render himself worthy of her. The disappointment 
which had planted in his heart so bitter a root of 
anguish, he looked upon now as a necessary step in 
the discipline of his purification. How could he 
ever dream of stretching forth his hand to grasp a 
happiness for which he was so utterly unfit ? Con¬ 
sistently with this view, he never relaxed the rule of 
silence which he had imposed on himself mrd his family 
with regard to Ida. We will not examine whether bo 
would have been able to maintain this strictness, had 
he not obtained frequent intelligence of her, without 
inquiry, through Madeline. Thus he knew that she 
was well, that she was unmarried, that she lived 
with his mother and Frederick, and that she was the 
joy of their hearts, the brightness of their daily life, 
the very angel of their fireside. In the perpetual 
presence of this thought he worked on, but never 
suffered himself to forget all that lay between himself 
and her, and turning away Ids eyes from the one 
shining possibility of bis future, fixed them steadfastly 
upon those for whom he was bound to labour, and for 
whom he did labour with his whole heart. 

“But it is necessary to explain the nature of this 
labour a little more definitely. There was a professor¬ 
ship in the eollcgo at C-, established for the in¬ 

struction of the students in some, at least, of those 
languages a knowledge of which would be necessary 
to the support of their missionary toils in foreign 
lands. Three languages were the minimum qualifica¬ 
tion required of the professor ere entering upon the 
duties of his ofiice; but a formidable catalogue of 
tongues and dialects, on which he was expected to 
deliver lectures in the course of those duties, was 
appended. It was in contemplation to subdivide these 
requisites, so soon as the funds of the establishment 
should allow it, and to provide a complete staff of 
instructors in this most important department. God¬ 
frey determined to await this period, diligently qua¬ 
lifying himself in the meantime to come forward as a 
candidate whenever the opportunity should arrive; or 
failing that, to attempt the more daring enterprise of 
succeeding the present professor, whose occupation of 
his post was understood to be temporary. He was 
an old man, and had been himself a missionary; he 
had accepted so arduous an office out of zeal for the 
interests of the infant college, well knowing how 
difficult it would be to procure a duly qualified sub¬ 
stitute. Godfrey was resolved that on his part the 
qualifications, at least, should not be wanting. The 
tedious voyage out was to him a time of strenuous. 
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I uninterrapted activity, and he arrived at his destination, 
able immediately to pass a preliminary examination 
in the language of the people amongst whom ho had 
come to reside. As soon as this was satisfactorily 
over, he went to the bishop, explained his views, his 
hopes, his intentions, and asked for advice and 
I assistance. When was not the head of a listener to 
! another man’s hopes shaken? He spoke words of 
, soberness and truth, of doubt and discouragement; 

; but in the course of the interview he saw enough to 
convince him tliat he was dealing with no common 
; character, and, in the end, while anxiously counselling 
I Glodfrcy not to be too sanguine, he promised hearty 
i co-operation with his efforts. The vigour and enthu¬ 
siasm of those efforts never flagged; every leisure 
: hour, of which the light duties of secretary to the 

I governor of-afforded plenty, was engrossed by 

' study; every opportunity was eagerly seized; and it 
1 is a trite observation that opportunities arc sure to 
I abound if eyes arc opened to them. 

"Madeline's cordial sympathy was given from the 
first; not so TyrreU’s; he was, as we have alicady 
said, a man of deeds; he had very little faith in en¬ 
thusiasm, and he stood aloof and sneered politely. 
At the end of two years, however, he gave in. He 
sent for Godfrey, and offered him cigliteen months’ 
leave, to be passed cither in a visit to England, or in a 
journey to certain places which he named, (we arc pur¬ 
posely obscure incur geography,) for the sake 01 acquir¬ 
ing a more accurate knowledge of certain languages 
j and dialects. The young secretary’s face was in a glow 
directly, and his thanks were vehement and eloquent. 

“ ‘ You go home, then ?’ said Tyrrell, in a tone 
rather of assertion than of inquiry. 

“ There was a sudden melancholy flash in Godfrey’s 
eyes, and there was unspeakable pathos in the quiet 
deep voice with which he answered, ‘Oh, no, I must 
not think of it. I am not nearly ready yet.’ 

“From that moment Tyrrell was his fast friend, 
and made full atonement for past distrust by the 
zeal of his present sympathy and the earnestness of 
his assistance; and so, in hard and solitary labour, 
warmed by the good wishes of these few friends, the 
time wore away. At length, sooner than he had 
dared to hope—for he kept vigilant guard upon the 
buoyancy of his own nature—the trial arrived. The 

bishop, who corresponded with the warden of C- 

college, and without absolutely committing Godfrey, 
had intimated that he desired the earliest possible in¬ 
formation of any new arrangements relative to the 
professorship of languages, announced that the long- 
expected change was about to take place. Two new 
professorships were to be substituted for the old one, 
which would be vacated in the course of the next six 
months; and the warden wrote that if the gentleman 
on whose behalf the bishop was interested had any 
senous intention of offering himself as a candidate for 
either of these posts, he must repair to England 
forthwith, duly armed with testimonials, which would 
be examined by certain commissioners, appointed by 
the trustees of the college. These judges were like¬ 


wise empowered to make pei'sonal inquiry into the 
qualifications of the candidates. The warden had 
considerately given his friend tho’longest notice that 
was possible under the circumstances, and though he 
could not exactly give the day on which the exami¬ 
nations were to take place, he named the limit within 
which it had been determined that all the arrangements 
must be completed. Godfrey found that he muht 
start directly; he was not likely to lose time about 
it. His heart swelled as he kneeled to receive the 
blessing of the good bishop, and it was with deep, 
almost dejected humility that he answered his fatherly 
words of counsel and sympathy at parting. ‘Pray 
for me,’ said he, ‘ that I may be strengthened to bear 
disappointment! ’ 

“ Tears gathered in his eyes as he took leave of the 
kind group that accompanied him to the shore; 'fyrrcll, 
Madeline, Arthur, grown a tall, slight, downcast 
youth of thirteen, and two little fairy girls, Godfrey’s 
pots and playmates, who made many piteous appeals 
to him, ‘ not to go away to England, and never come 
back agaui.’ 

‘“'I'cll Ida, that I am very happy!’ murmured 
Madeline, as, deeply blushing, she returned the strong 
pressure of his hand. Her husband caught the 
whispered words, and the light that came to his eyes 
as he drew her arm through his, and looked down into 
her face, told eloquently the source of her happiness, 
it had come at last. After many doubts, misgivings, 
and struggles, after some faults and some weakness, 
and much quiet suppressed trouble of spirit, they 
had won their way through the cloud, and come out 
into the sunshine at last. After the birth of that 
youngest little prattler, Madeline’s life had been in 
danger, and she had then been taught, too clearly for 
mistake, too deeply for forgetfulness, how very precious 
she had grown to her husband. Her sensitive, pas¬ 
sionate nature was at rest for ever.” 

» W « « « 

It would be a hard-hearted novelist, indeed, who 
could disappoint this excellent young man, and ac¬ 
cordingly we find him, some two pages further on, 
the successful candidate. Brim-full of happiness he 
posts down to Seringa Cottage, and encounters Uncle 
John at the railroad station seeking n lost box of 
Aunt Melissa’s. Uncle John, little changed by years, 
bodily or mentally, accompanies him, undertaking to 
break his sudden arrival to his mother. Our concluding | 
extract will show how he accomplishes his mission;— 

»*«««« 

“ Don’t speak to me, but take me as quickly ns 
you can,” strode away at a pace which Uncle John 
would sooner have died than cheek, and did very 
nearly die in struggling to equal. It was lucky that 
the distance was but short, for when Godfrey released 
his flush^ and pouting companion on the doorsteps 
of Seringa Cottage, he noticed not his exhaustion, 
and was quite unconscious of his own rapidity of 
movement. “ Tell them very gently ! Be very care¬ 
ful ! ” said he; and pulliqg his hat over his brows, he 
followed Uncle John into the passage, and stood con- 
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oealed by the half-open door of the sitting-room, with 
heart beating so tumultnously that for a moment he 
was as one blind, uid literally could not see the very 
objects upon which his eyes darted as eagerly and 
hungrily as a falcon on the swoop. But the mist 
cleared away, and he saw. His mother sat by the 
window, her embroidery in her hand. There were 
more lines in her placid, delicate face than when he 
last saw it, there was more silrer in the smooth bands 
that were drawn back beneath the close frilled cap, 
the dress seemed altogether more decidedly that of an 
old lady, but the quiet figure was as graceful, the 
gentle face as lorely as ever. Frederick was opposite 
to her; Godfrey could only see his profile. Not a 
change had passed over his serene and beautiful coun¬ 
tenance : the glory which it had first put on in child¬ 
hood still rested upon it. Ida was not in the room, 
and Godfrey did not sec Melissa till she spoke. 

“ So you are come back at last! ” said sharply; 
" and pray what news of my box ? ” 

Till that moment Uncle John bad entirely forgotten 
the existence of the box, and he was now so much 
startled, and felt such an intmise anxiety to dear it 
effectually out of the way, that he answered on the 
impulse of the moment that it had come all right, and 
would arrive in five minutes; then giving Melissa 
three vehement and rapid winks, clearing Ids throat, 
and ostentatiously suppressing a smile, he walked up 
to Ellinor. 

“ I say, Ellon, when did you hear from Godfrey ? ” 
was his cautious beginning. 

" My dear John,” replied his surprised sister, 
” we were talking of his letter at breakfast to-day. 
Don’t you remember P ” 

“ Yes, to be sure I do,” replied Uncle John; " that 
was the reason why I asked you. I want to know 
what he said about coming home.” 

“ Coining home! ” repeated the mother, the ready 
drops gathering in her eyes. ” Oh, wc must not 
think of that for a long time. God knows what ^is 
beat! I can scarcely hope to live till tliat happy day." 

“ How do you know that P ” rejoined her brother. 
“ It may be nearer than you think.” 

Ellinor shook her head, and stooped over her work. 
" I say,” reiterated Uncle John, “ we imver know 
what’s going to happen to us, do weP No, you 
know that we don’t! Well, then, isn’t it very pre¬ 
sumptuous, just because you Ifiow Godfrey’s at the 
other side of the world, that you should t^e it for 
granted that he can’t be here P Eh, Ellinor P ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” inquired Ellinor, suddenly 
raising her eyes to his face, and so much startled by 
the expression which she there encountered, that she 
involuntarily dropped her work, and clasped her 
hands together. 

“ My dearest mother,” interposed Fredrick, " I 
am quite sure, from my uncle’s voice, that he knows 
.something about Godfrey. Pray don’t be more 
ogitiited than you can help. It musi be good news.” 

” Yes, and it it good news, master Frederick I ” 
added the exulting Uncle John. 


Mrs. Aytoun rose slowly, with an air of utter be¬ 
wilderment. Her eyes were still fixed upon her 
brother’s face. “Where is heP” exclaimed she, 
tottering rather than walking towards the door, 
and pausing ^ she reached it, for she was caught 
in the closest and fondest of embraces, and so rather 
carried than supported back again to her seat. It 
was a joyful confusion; sobs, kisses, broken words, 
and han^ that clasped each other as though they be¬ 
lieved that to relax for a moment would incur the 
doom of a new separation. And then Godfrey sat on 
the sofa, between his mother and Frederick, an arm 
round each, and made them understand that he was 
come home in earnest, and that he had earned the 
right of remaining: and EUinor’a eyes clung to his 
face with an unquiet happiness, as though seeing were 
any thing but believing; and Frederick drew closer 
and closer to his side, and reproached himself for un¬ 
thankfulness as the burning wish passed across his 
heart that he might once, only once, look upon that 
beloved faee! Uncle John stood apart, rubbing his 
hands, and detailing all that he knew, and all that he 
didn’t know, to Melissa: interspersed with a hundred 
self-congratulations on having “ broken it ” so well 
to his sister, seeming almost to think that the meeting 
was Ait work, and he had reason to be proud of it. 

“They soonremembered Ida. A hint from Frederick, 
who seemed to guess her feelings by intuition, caused 
Mrs. Aytoun to go in search of her, and gently tell 
her the great joy which had come upon them all. Ida’s 
hands were cold and trembling when she placed them 
in Godfrey’s, and she could scarcely command her 
voice to bid him welcome in unsteady accents. He 
was satisfied, however; who shall fathom the depths 
of that perfect satisfaction which seemed to fill his 
heart and saturate his whole nature, as the excitement 
passed away, and the questions ceased, and the nar¬ 
rative was over, and they sat together gazing upon 
each other in most eloquent silence, as though they 
were saying to Life, * This is enough I Give us no 
more, but give us nothing else! ’ 

“It was an hour after Ida entered the room, ere 
Godfrey actually raised his eyes to her face, and then 
he only looked from under the shadow of his hands. 
How much longer was it ere he ventured to tell her 
all which that first look had taught him P” 

«»»»•» 

No (Edipus is required to answer this question, nor 
are any of the after incidents of the Story of a Family 
particularly calculated to astonish the prescient minds 
of the novel-reading public. Ida and Godfrey are 
happily married, and by the time two of the little 
“natural consequences” have opened their blue eyes 
upon tills nauglity world, a lawyer dies, which does 
not particularly distress anybody, leaving behind him 
a paper which ought to delight everybody, for it 
knocks on the head uncle Alexander’s quibble, and 
restores a large share of the property to Ida, clearing 
the aspersed memory of Percy Lee. Of course, she 
and Godfrey do all that is liberal by the dispossessed 
Alexanders, and then, as the summit of human felicity. 
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indulge tliemselves by eonverting Evelyn Manor into a 
training-school to prepare young boys for admission 
into the Missionary College, wherein the brothers 
Lee are organist and professor. Thus finally ends the 
Story of a Family. 

And now let us briefly state our opinion of the tale. 
As a work of art it has many faults: amongst which, 
perhaps, an apparent want of forethought, inducing a 
confusion of arrangement in the various situations and 
incidents, stands most prominently forward. The 
writer is herself aware of this defect, and accounts for 
it by stating in her preface that the story was com¬ 
posed d plusieurs repritet. To this fact may also be 
attributed a certain clumsiness in the machinery by 
whiclithe necessary situations of the tale arc evolved j 
as for example, when by the requirements of the plot 
Percy Lee’s absence becomes necessary, the impro¬ 
bable nature of the business which takes him abroad. 
Another defect, which a longer experience of that most 
contradictory of paradoxes, human nature, will enable 
the writer to avoid, is a too great consistency in some 
of the subordinate characters, making them embodi¬ 
ments of an idea rather than living men and women; 
the Alexanders, father and son, arc too consistently 
bad. Aunt Melissa too unfailing in her selfish senti¬ 
mentality, Uncle John too eonstantly ridiculous. But 
one possessing the head to conceive, and the hand to 
execute, such life-pictures as Madeline and Ida, such 
sketches as Percy Lee, Frederick, Godfrey, Tyrrell, 
may well afford to pardon the friendly critic, who shall 
point out, where the pencil which has traced these 
forms of spiritual loveliness may have failed to portray 
Correctly, the grotesque animation of an outline cari¬ 
cature ; and remembering these remarks only in so 
far as they may aid her to avoid such blemishes for 
the future, let her thank God, who has entrusted to 
her the noble gift, the power to imagine and depict 
these shapes of beauty, the lowly and meek, yet only 
true great ones of the earth. By detailing their trials 
and struggles in achieving the real end of life, self- 
renunciation, may she continue to warn the careless- 
hearted, and to cheer those who faint by the way; and 
so doing her Master’s work zealously, may she reap the 
exceeding great reward of those, who “ shall convert 
' the sinner from his sin, and save souls alive.” In 
I these days no light responsibility rests upon the 
' shoulders of the tale-writer; thousands read his 
thoughts, thousands rise from the perusal the better 
or the worse for that which he has written. The greater 
the amount of talent, the greater the responsibility. 
It would be well if all sustained it as efficiently as the 
authoress of the “ Story of a Family.” 


POEMS LEGENDAEY AND HISTORICAL.* 
This is a volume, principally in the same style to 
wliich Macaulay has given such celebrity; and if the 
poems it contains do not altogether rise to the com¬ 
pact vigour and energy of that powerful writer, they 

(1) “ Foemi, Legendary and Historical. ^ Edward A. Freeman, 
M. A. late Fellow; and the Rev. George W. Cox, S. C. L., Bobolar 
of Trinity College, Oxford.” 


are not without very considerable merit, and will be 
perused with interest and pleasure. Perhaps the most 
pleasing are upon the fertile subject of the Fall of 
Granada; but as these are too long for extraction, we 
select the following. There is a mournful melody in 
the first, that admirably suits with its theme. 

THE TOMB OP DON BODBEIOK. 

Ann the battle of Xerea, the aame legends sprang up reapec^g 
flie fate of Roderick, as in our own land wen given forth aiwut 
Harold after the fight at Hastings. Towards the end of the ninth 
century, In the city of Visco tn Luaitanla, (wnsted by Don Al- 
phonso the Great, King of Leon, from the Moslem,) there was 
found In afield outside the walle a small obaiteL.and sear it, • 
tomb bearing the following Inscription, 

“ Hie Requleacit Ruderlcus Ultimus Rex Gothorum.” 

—See Legends of the Canquest of Spain, p. 156. 

Oh Xeres, when the shadows closed 
O'er weltering heaps of countless slain. 

Pull many a valiant knight reposed 
Prom wearying strife and pain. 

And foe with foe, that woeful night, 

.Still lock'd in deadliest hatred slept; 

While o'er that scene of ruthless fight 
The night breeze sorrowing swept. 

But whether in that fierce affray 
’Mid meaner foes Bodrigo fell. 

Or lived to see a later day. 

No mortal tongue may tell. 

All wildly gasping and dismay’d 
His war-horse scour'd the cumber'd plain. 

And through the gathering mist and shade 
Its rider sought in vain. 

And long (so hope deceives) they deem’d 
That i^erick had not perish’d then; 

And at the destined hour they dreom'd 
He yet would come again,— 

To wreak a vengeance passing thought 
On traitor heart and lecroant hand, 

Por every woe their sin hath brought 
Upon that hapless land. 

Ev'n thus they deem’d he dwelt afar, 

Abiding still the destined hour 
To lead the Chiistiaa hosts to war 
With more than mortal power. 

Long ages past, it so befel, 

Scarce raised above the holy ground 
Whore stood a hermit’s lowly emi, 

A humble grave they found. 

'Twas said that mossy mouldering stone 
Show’d forth the place of Boderick's sleep. 

Whore o'er that spot so still and lone 
The wild flowers loved to creep. 

Where'er he lie, he resteth well 
From onset fierce and fiery fray— 

Whether in battle-strife he fell. 

Or pass'd in peace away.—G. W. C. 

KING HABOLD’S FUNERAL. 

Duhu WiiiUAu feasted in his tent, 

His captains all aronnd; 

And sounds of gladsome melody 
Through all his camp resound: 

A thousand fires are flashing high 
O’er Senlac’s battle-plain. 

And England heard the victor shout 
That told her hero slain. 

Oh sad the sight that bloody night 
Beneath her bosom veil’d. 

When as the Saxon battic-axe 
Before the stranger fail’d: 
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And on the plain were bleeding 
The noblest of our land, 

And stark in death King Harold lay, 
Amid that ghastly band. 

Then came two priests across the plain 
To William's royal tent. 

And as they pass'd the threshold, 

Their knee they humbly bent; 

The knights and nobles of his train 
Look'd stem with wrathful eyes, 

But fear'd to harm that hallow'd garb. 
And William bade them rise. 

“ Stand up," said he, " ye men of Qod, 

I do not war with you; 

Ne'er 'gainst the ministers of peace 
True knight his falchion drew; 

But tell us wherefore are ye come 
Among our warrior train, 

Por whatsoe'er may be your prayer, 

Ye shall not ask in vain.” 

Then rose the brothers from their knees. 
And deep each bosom sigh'd, 

To see amid thoir own dear land 
The foeman’s conquering pride: 

Then out spake Ailric to the Duke, 

“ We come from Waltham tower. 

To crave the body of the chief 
Who fell in yonder stour. 

" For know it was King Harold 

Who built Waltliam's minster fair. 

And bade us, whensoe’er ho died, 

To lay his body tliere j 
Wherefore our founder's eorpsc we crave, 

In his own church to lay. 

That we may for his soul and thine 
Our daily mosses say.” 

Duke William's brow was bent in thought,’ 
Then, like a noble foe. 

He bade them, when the day should dawn. 
Through Senlac's field to go. 

And seek for noble Harold, 

And hear him to the grave. 

With all the rites that fit a king 
And knight in battle brave. 

AH night upon that bloody plain 
Those brethren knelt in prayer; 

And oft they heard the dying groan 
Of men who perish’d there; 

And ofttimes burst upon their ear 
The Norman's victor cry; 

And watch-fires show'd the hallow'd flag 
In triumph waving high. 

As soon as night had pass'd away. 

They traversed all the plain, 

To seek for Harold's bloody corpse 
Amid the heaps of slain : 

They saw brave knights atd men-at-arms 
Lie cold upon the ground. 

Where'er the Northern battle-axe 
Had dealt its ghastly wound. 

They saw stout thanes, whose dying hands 
Still grasp'd its mighty haft, 

Each with his manly bosom pierced 
With many a deadly shaft; 

None lay as slain in coward flight. 

For all were valiant there, 

And fix'd eyes on their foemen seem'd 
To cast a haughty stare, 
g^ut where was Britain’s mightiest lord 
^ Those princely thanes among! 

Where was the stoutest arm that e'er 
The axe of Wessex swung 1 


So gash’d was every face with wounds. 

The brothers could not tell 
The monarch's form among the chiefs 
Who round about him felL 
Then sought they for fair Editha 
King Harold's corpse to find. 

Fair Bdiih of the Svran’s Neck, 

That dame of loving mind. 

They found the lady in her bower 
All mournful and alone. 

To think of captive England’s tears. 

And Harold's dying groan. 

She came, all veil'd her lovely form 
In mourner's sable guise, 

All streaming were her golden locks, 

And dimm’d her bright blue eyes; 

Yet came she forth without a tear,— 

They would no longer flow; 

And speechless were her quivering lips. 

So bitter was her woe. ^ 

She gazed around upon the dead, 

And quickly spied the crest 
Deck’d with a ribbon she had tom 
From off her own fair breast; 

She knew the belt her hands hod wrought. 
She knew his pennon'd spear. 

And though all gash’d was every limb. 

She knew his fiice so dear. 

One kiss upon his death-cold lips 
The lovely Edith prea.s'd. 

Then o’er his bloody limbs she threw 
Her own sad mourning vest; 

And bade them bear the corpse away 
To Waltham’s minster fair. 

And gr.ace the monarch’s funeral 
With mass and dirge and prayer. 

They laid him in a royal tomb. 

And oft the mass did say. 

And oft the lady Editha 

Came there to weep and pray: 

And stretch'd upon her dying bed. 

It was her latest prayer, 

With Harold, her own king and love. 

Her tomb and dirge to ^are. 


THE AUTHOR. 

G. S. NEWTON, K.A. 

This is one of the most admirable piices de 
earactire ever painted. The courtier on his way 
to the levee, or perhaps to a still more interesting, 
assignation, is seized upon by ap importunate author,^ 
who insists upon inflicting upon him bis last new poem. 
Fearful of losing bis meeting, and too well-bred to 
break off abruptly from his tormentor, be stands the 
picture of hesitation and despair—holding out bis 
watch as a bint to the importunate scribe, who is, 
however, far too deeply absorbed in bis own perform¬ 
ance to notice it. 


lONOKANOS. 

" Tho truest characters of ignorance 
Arc vanity, and pride, and arrogance, 

As blind men use to bear their noses higher 
Than those that have their eyes and sight entire.’ 
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CAROLINE’S FIRST VISIT TO THE OPERA. 

BY JANB M. WINNAIID. 

"EfUoong they heard a most melodious Bound 
Of all that might delight a dainty ear, 

Bttch aa, at once, might not on living ground, 

Save in this paradise, be heard elsewhere." 

Sfenseb. 

" And beauty bom of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 

Works wonrn. 

I Fifteen springs have shed their blossoms on the 
head of my young friend Caroline Stanley,—but, as 
yet, she is not tlie embodiment of a Poet’s idea of 
youthful beauty, or of Love’s young dream. Slic is 
just a simple school-girl, to look at. I cannot conscien¬ 
tiously say thaiiishe is pretty, unless, indeed, witli the 
prettiuess of promise, or the promise of prcttincss. 
She is tiill and thin— slender is not the word, it is too 
poetical, and gives the idea of elegance, which Caroline 
is quite without, being ns awkward ns girls of her 
age and make usually are. How can they be other¬ 
wise ? Grace implies a complete mastery over, and 
skill in using one’s limbs. Caroline’s limbs arc 
growing and altering from week to week; sbe bas no 
tinjc to get accustomed to their peculiarities;—" tout 
y estpassagerpour le moment'' But in two or three 
years more that troublesome process of growing will 
be well-nigh finished, and then, I am almost certain 
she will begin to be graceful; not because her body 
: is perfectly symmetrical, for that is not the case; but 
because her mind is active, poetical and artistic. Is 
it not true that what is meant by the word graceful, 
as applied to a human being, i.e. a certain flowing 
case, freedom and roundness in the movements of the 
body, docs not come from the body itself, but from 
the mind ? Women, and men too, witli well-propor¬ 
tioned bodies—admirably constructed as far ns the 
more modification of matter, the patting together of 
tbo maobino is concerned—arc often anything but 
i graceful. Tlierc is no spirituality in their movements; 

they seem mccbanicul, not tbo elTeet of an intelligent 
I volition. Others there are, unsymmetrieal in body, 

! lame even, with spinal curvature, with legs and arms 
j too long or too short, who are, still, graceful, whose 
! every motion gives you the idea of spiritual refinement 
and vitality, whose every attitude it is a pleasure to 
look upon, because you see the beautiful miud in it. 
In these last cases, I always found it was as difficult 
to keep the bodily defects in my memoiy, as in the 
other cases it was difficult to believe in the correct 
bodily proportions. Now, my young friend, Caroline 
Stanley, is by no means ill-made; and sbe has 
decidedly an active intellectual and imaginative mind; 
Ihercfore, I am tolerably certain she will be a graceful 
woman. Her feet arc somewhat too large for her 
! present size; her arms are mere sticks, (they will 
pinmp np niqely, in a year or two;) her hands are 
well-shaped, and rather red; but then sbe con console 
I herself with the saying of the very young beauty, 

I recorded by De Grammont, who bebg sneered at for 
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a similar defect, by a more mature and lily-handed 
lady, replied with as much malice as nmvetd, that *'le 
temps ne lui glait pas arrici pour Us avoir blanehAs! 
Tliat is, Caroline might console herself with that 
rcfiection, if she stood in need of consolation on the 
subject, which she docs not, being perfectly regardless, 
at present, of the colour of her hands, or of the pret¬ 
tiuess or plainness of her person. Site is as unconsOious 
of, as she would bo indifferent to, the fact, that she 
has a great chance of becoming a beauty. Her face 
is full of feeling and intelligence, she has sweet, dark 
eyes, a noble, generous mouth, a finely-shaped head, 
and a profusion of dark brown hair; she only wonts 
the roundness and the bloom which three more 
summers will give her to be lovely. 

I am thus minute in my account of this young girl, 
because I wish my reader to picture her to himself 
as I first saw licr, about a mouth ago. So fresh, so 
pure, so eager, so loving and loveable a human bud is 
worth sketching in pen and ink, in default of a limner’s 
skill to paint it with colours and a pencil. 

Caroline is one of the younger daughters of an old 
friend of my husband’s. Mr. Stanley is a countiy 
gentleman who is not so rich as his neighbours. He 
has great natural taste for music, has studied the art 
all his life, aud has endeavoured to bring it to bear 
upon the iniprovcmcnt of society in his native place, 
with some good effect. All his children are more or 
less musical; but Caroline is tbo only ono who 
showed considerable talent mid taste for the art in 
early childhood; and upon her Mr. Stanley fixed his 
hopes of thorough symiiathy aud community of em¬ 
ployment. At twelve years old the girl was placed 
under the charge of a cultivated woman, (a friend of 
her mother’s,) who kept a select school near London. 

I believe the chief object in sending her there, was 

that she might be taught music by Herr-. Caroline 

reached her fifteenth birth-day in a certain month 
of May, while her father was in London upon 
business, for a fortnight. He staid at my bouse 
during that time, and I was astonished at the amount of 
music he contrived to hear during the intervals of 
business. The London concerts, oratorios, and operas 
were a grand feast to him. 

One morning, ho said to me, “ My dear Mrs.——, 

I am going to ask a favour of you,—my daughter 
Caroline is at school in Kensington.” 

“ Yes, you would like her to come and stay here 
while you are iu townP” I said. “Shall we go and 
fetch her to-morrow P” 

He smiled, “You are the most quick-witted and 
impulsive of old ladies. You have guessed my wish 
exactly. But I dare not execute it. Her mother 
and her governess are judicious, sensible people; they 
would not hear of such a thing ns a week’s interrup¬ 
tion of her studies. Just near the holidays, too. N«^ 

I have been given to uuderstaud that, very emphati¬ 
cally ; and I dare not disobey orders. But, though 
I could not venture to take her away from school foY 
a week’s dissipatiou with me, yet, with yourf coope¬ 
ration, I will give her a treat which she will remember 

* 
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as long aa she lires, and vLich vill only take her 
away from the temple of Minerva for one night." 

" What are you going to do with her?" I aaked. 

« To-morrow » her birth-day. That will afford me 
an excuse for making the request of good Mrs. Irons. 
I want to take her to the opera; she has never seen 
one." 

“Delightful!” I exclaimed. 

“You must go, too,” said Mr. Stanley. 

“ Of course I will,” I replied. “ It is a long time 
since I went; but now there is something to go for. 
To see a young girl, who loves music, go, on her 
fifteenth birth-day, to see her first opera, 1 would g^t 
up out of a sick-bed. Gtet the Governess’s consent, 
by all means, and bring Caroline here os early os you 
can to-morrow. I shall be dreadfully disappointed, 1 
assure you, if she docs not come. It will be a great 
pleasure to us all, you know.”; 

“I will bring her an hour or two before dinner, 
to-morrow,” said the pleased father, and he bade me 
"Good bye, for the present.” 

The next day I was much occupied in writing 
letters to my sons in India, and in receiving visits 
from some old friends, and had scarcely time to think 
about Caroline Stanley and my evening’s engagement. 
Between four and five o’clock, just as my last visitor 
departed, the drawing-room door opened, and Mr. 
Stanley walked in with a music-book tucked up under 
one arm, and a young girl in a straw bonnet and a 
black silk scarf on the other. I rose and took the 
young girl by the hand. She blushed and smUod and 
giau(^ at her papa. She looked very, very happy, 
and a very little afraid. 

“Tins is Caroline, I suppose ?” 

"Yes.—I got her away with some difficulty, 
though. Sho was hard to manage, was she not. 
Carry ?” 

"That was because you tried to manage her, 
papa,” said Caroline. " Mrs. Irons is not to be 
managed at all. It is the best to tell her out at onoo, 
what you want, and then she will do it, or not,” 

I was pleased with the girl's look and tone. “You 
like Mrs. Irous ?” I asked. 

“ Oh yes! ” she replied; “ we all like her.” 

We sat down; and Caroline spoke no more, unless 
she were spoken to. After inspecting the room 
rapidly, she seemed to have taken in its contents, and 
then she watched her father ||ith an affectionate 
expression of countenance, till he asked her whether 
she would not like to look over the music of the 
opera. 

"Oh yea! papa. Have you got it P” 

" Yes, my dear. It is this great book, which you 
wondered I should carry through the streets. If 
1 had not done so, my little Carry would have had no 
chance of looking over the opera. I know that 
Mrs.-—— has no copy of ‘ Eigaro.’ ” 

"Is it ‘Figaro’ we are to see to-night?” I asked 
as soon as I saw Carrdine lost in a perusal of the 
music. "I do not think that is the best opera for a 
yonng girl to see first.” 


“ Nor do I,” said her father; " but I had only 
i Hobson’s choice—that or none. I do not think 
{ Caroline will see the defects that you and I see in the 
subject. She will only hear and feel the exquisite music 
which transcend^ it, and makes the plot forgotten.” 

"But it is that exquisite music which I should 
dread for her,” I rejoined in a whisper. " With those 
deep, loving eyes, ‘flowed with naphtha, fiery sweet,’ 
—with that sensitive mouth,—I should fear the 
effect of Mozart’s love-music upon her—at least 
such tender, thrilling, passionate strains as are 
scattered so profusely through this o|>era. Anti- 
poetical, frivolous, and disagreeable as the subject of 
Le Nozze di Figaro is, some of the music might have 
been written by Apollo, to celebrate the loves of 
Cupid and Psyche. No woman who has the faculty 
of appreciating good music, could hear it unmoved.” 

" But,my dear Mrs.- , little Carry is not a woman. 

She is a mere child. She will not see half that you 
see in the opera. I want her to hear the orchestral 
portions well performed: they will be capitally done 
to-night;—and I want to give her an idea of what 

good, classical singing is, and that she will get from- 

and-and-to-night. You don’t expect she will 

full in love with Figaro, or the Count, or Cherubiuo, 
do you ? I do not think she is very iufianimable. 
I believe she had a valentine this year, which she 
handed over to her Governess as a specimen of silly 
sentiment and incorrect orthography. Besides, she 
knows half the music of Figaro by heart. She never 
saw the libretto, and understands so little of Italian, 
that if she looks at it to-night, she will understand 
nothing of the story. She has imagination enough— 
musical imagination enough, to want no story—or to 
make one suited to her own being. The music, as I 
said before, she knows by heart.” 

“ Not by heart,” I said smiling—“ By rote, perhaps. 
—^Perhaps she may learn it by heart to-night.” 

" I’ll risk it. There’s not much sentiment in that 
little head,” he said, pointing to his daughter, os with 
her bonnet tossed off, and hair very rough, she sat 
poring over the music-book in her lapbeating time 
with one baud, and frowning and screwing up her 
mouth, with her whole soul bent on the composition. 

"Perhaps you are right,” I replied; “we often 
fear fur the young when there is no danger for them; 
and we are careless and neglectful when the real peril 
is at hand. It is often best to trust them to what we 
so profanely call Cluince, since, in the search for good, 
they must inevitably encounter some evil.” 

When Caroline appeared, ready dressed for the 
evening, I was able to make the observations upon 
her person with which I have already favoured the 
reader. Her white muslin frock and pink sash were 
all the adornments she required, except the unwonted 
colour in the cheek and brightness in the eye, which 
the anticipation of the coming pleasure gave. I looked 
at her with all the interest with which an old woman 
who has daughters of her own, and hks lost some, 
looks on a young girl who is upon the eve of woman¬ 
hood. She sat still, and smiled to herself as if she 
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irmnuisiag a pleasant ilaought in her heart. Showaa perhaps, be stricken mute with astonishment at its 
not exuberant in her joy, as most young girls are, on splendour. Nothing of the sort, 
a similar oceasion. This was because the joy, iu her That simple school-girl stood up in front of the 
case, was of a very deep kind. Music was a passion box, surveyed the whole house attentively, for a 
with her; and she was not going that night to the minute or so, and then fixed her eyes on the oiohestra. 
opera with the idea of seeing a place of fashionable Her father stood op beside her.— 
amusement, but of hearing a master-piece of musical “ Well, Carry 1 what do you think of it all P ” 

composition worthily performed. As she said to me, “It is very large and very handsome;—but, boi— 

she “had been trying for hours to understand it all, 1 am a little disappointed. I had imagined something 
and found that she could not—^but had a prescu- much more brilliant." 

timent that when she came to hear it all properly per- 1 looked at the young face, and saw .in it the traces 

formed, she would know what it meant, much better.” of an imagination which would often transcend in its 
Her father looked with fatherly pride upon his creations the wonders of man’s works. She would 
simple, purc-lookiiig child. “ Why, Carry! you do not always bo liable to disappointments of this kind, 
seem half so pleased as I expected you would be! Would she be disappointed in the works of genius P 
You take it all quietly enough.” I asked myself.—Would the opera itself disappoint 

“ Oh! papa dear, you know I’m stupid and can- her ? 
not say what I feel. I never can say how happy I am.” She sat down quietly and unobtnisivcly, half hid- 
“ W^ell! have you your cloak ready P—Hand Mrs. den behind the little curtain, to wait for the overture. 
——- her gloves; and now come along! for I would The flush on her check, and a light in her eye, made 
not miss the overture for the world,” said Mr. her look quite pretty. Her father sat beside her, and 
Stanley. held her hand; she smiled aSectionately at him. The 

“Miss the overture! Oh, papa! what a dreadful conductor entered and took his place in the orchestra 
idea!—Pray make haste ! ” And she bounded down amid loud applause. 

stairs without the which poor Henry Granville “What is that?” asked Caroline. Her father 

i! had ruslicd off to buy, before dinner was over, when explained; they opened their book, and looked over 
! ho found that one of the friends I Imd invited him to the music together. The couductor waved his magic 
j meet was a young lady. In vain Mr. H. Granville ran wand, and the rapid overture began. During the 
: '.iflor her, to perform his duty, and hand her into the ihree, or two, minutes and a half, (I forget which it . 

carriage. She v as already perched on the front seat i».) that the overture to Le Nozze di Mgaro ought ^ 

i' when ho got into the hall. to occupy in the performance, Caroline’s face seemed 

|j “You forgot your my dear,” said her father, to grow gradmilly brighter and brighter, as if that 

'i handing it to her, significantly, as we drove along. quick, vvarm, sunny music were running in her veins. 
il “So l did! They are very beautiful flowers. I At its conclusion her little hands joiued’vigorously in 
!• am much obliged to you,” and she looked at Mr. the applause, and she half rose. 

■! Granville. “ I wish I had put them into water, though, “ Oh, papa 1 if they would only play it again! 

I; and left tliem at home. It will be such a pity to see How glorious! That is better than I ever thought 
I them fade.” it could be.” 

“Not inyo»7-hands,” said poor, astonished Henry “ Sit down, my dear. Yes, I see—they are going 
Granville, trying to make a compdiincut. to repeat it 1 This overture is a great favourite; it 

“ Why not ? Besides,—^you know, they can’t be is generally encored” 
in «ey hands. I have got this to hold,” (and I,he little During the second performance Caroliae sliut her 
unconscious bear held up the great music-book;) eyes, and never once looked at the book. When it 
“youor papa must hold my flowers for me; will you? ” was ended, she drew a deep breath. ..“Oh, papa! 

Ifere was a marve*! The cicgaut, nmch admired how delightful I ” 

Harry Granville found a now thing under the sun 1— Up went the curtain; Susanna and Figaro were 
a young lady wlio regarded him and his bouquet as discovered; and from that moment till the end of the 
scarcely worthy attention. He looked curiously at act, Caroline Stanley foi^ot everything but the music 
the little, untaught, unsophisticated thing. I smiled and her fattier. Happy father 1 He sat beside her, 
at them both, and hoped the gentleman might learn a with his whole soul wrapped up in his child, and her 
profitable lesson. intense, quiet enjoyment; fearing to disturb it by any 

It was a pleasant sight to sec Caroline’s eyes glanc- remark, and yet anxious to explain a peculiarity, or 
ing, half eagerly, half timidly, on all sides, as we pro- to point out a beauty in the composition or the per- 
i ceeded from tlic carriage to our box. The bustle and formance. As they sat hand in band, and exchanged 
confusion in the lobbies, the groups of fashionably glances of sympathetio pleasure, I thought I had 

dressed men and women that we passed through in never seen a picture of purer or more ecstatic felicity; 

our rapid transit, caused her to cling to Mr. Granville’s and certainly I had never before appreciated the 

I arm a little nervously; but by the time we were power of music as a bond of union between one. soul 

seated, she bad recovered her equanimity. I expected and another. The caste of the opera was very strong, 
"that she would have burst into enthusiastic admiration I will not name the singers. Let each rcider faney 
at the first coup deceit of tho well-filled house,—or, tho parts of Susanna and the Countess, Figaro and 
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Cherubino, aad the rest, Med up by his owu favourite 
iu eaeh character. Caroline was enehanted, delighted 
beyond expression with the performers. I shall not 
follow her throughout the opera, although I can 
recollect nearly every ehauge in that expressive young 
face; utterly unused as it was to serve as a mask to 
the feelings. 1 trembled for her at the commence¬ 
ment of “Non 10 pin” Surely that wonderfully 
truthful expression of the first intimations of love in 
the youthful breast would awaken strange feelings 
iu that sensitive heart of hers. What passed within 
her I cannot tell; but her face was as a mirror in which 
one saw a dear reflex of all that Chembino describes. 
It was the same during “ Voi che sapete." Passionate 
tears were iu her eyes. I glanced at her father—his 
attention was taken up by the singer. Caroline saw 
me look at her, and strove to conceal her emotion. 
She laughed sweetly during “ Non pm andrai" and 
sighed with the Countess during the “ Dove sono,” 
and " Porffi amor.” I shall never forget the expres¬ 
sion of her face during the whole of the “ Ikh! 
vieni!” It was extraordinary in one so young. She 
seemed to feel the music thoroughly, and yet one 
would say it expressed feelings which it was impos¬ 
sible for her to enter into. What could a mere cliild 
know of the deep tenderness, the passionate yearnings 
of that matchless song ? In the “ Crudei perche” 
loo, she seemed to sympathise first with the Count, 
and then with Susanna’s arch trickery. 

To say the truth, I was extremely puzzled by 
Caroline’s whole bclmvionr. That she knew noOiing 
by experience of the sweet and bitter, the fire and 
icc, the innumerable contrarieties contained iu the 
words paasionale love, I was certain j yet she seemed 
to comprehend that love-music—not to recognise 
its merits os a scientific composition merely, but to 
feel it, in her soul. She asked no questions; she 
never looked bewildered, or as if she had any difficulty 
iu comprehending what was going on. As to being 
tired—ask a lover whether the conversation of his 
beloved one tires him P I remember Mr. H. Gran¬ 
ville, who had, of course, heard the opera a dozen 
times before, and could not comprehend how any one 
could like to sit silent daring the whole performance, 
endeavoured to amuse her by some witticism con¬ 
cerning the singers, in the midst of the duet “ Sail’ 
aria.” Caroline behaved in a very natural, but very 
unpolito way. Without looking at the amiable 
young man, she held up an admonitory fore-finger, 
and frowning desperately, said in a quick, decided 
tone, “Don’t talk just now, please!” yet there was 
something so inoffensive in her manner, that Harry 
GranvUle only drew back with a smile, and strove to 
listen to the music too. 

The appearance of so young n girl, and her entire 
absorption in the music, attracted a good deal of 
attention to our box, but Caroline was quite uncon¬ 
scious of it, and continued to open her eyes wide, to 
shut them entirely, to frown with the intensity of her 
efforts to keep up with the orchestra, to wreath her 
sweet mouth with triumphant smiles, and to glance 


for sympathy at her father, without taking the 
slightest notice of anything or anybody else. Be¬ 
tween the acts, however, she looked out over the 
house with great curiosity, and admired the beauty of 
several ladies very enthusiastically. The dresses, too, 
she acknowledged were very fine. " The whole scene 
was magnificent,” she thought; but she added that 
“people would enjoy the music better, if they all 
came in a quiet way, plaiuly dressed, and sat almost - 
in the dark; with no light anywhere but on the 
stage!” 

“ What a strange idea for a young lady! ” exclaimed 
Mr. 11. Granville. “Most young Indies come here on 
purpose to show themselves, and to see the rest of the 
lean monde” 

“ Then what a shame to waste good musie upon 
them!” exclaimed the indignant little school-girl. 

“ The idea of performing such music as this to a set 
of people whose minds arc occupied with other 
things ! I call it wicked !” 

“You are apt to use strong language, my dear!” 
said her father laughing. 

“But don’t you agree uiih me, papa?” 

“ Not exactly, my dear. I do not think the ladies 
and gentlemen who come to the opera to laugh and 
talk, and stare at each other, positively wicked. I 
would not send them to prison for it, as I sec you 
would, by your looks; but 1 think they have very bad 
taste, and arc foolishly exfravagant with their money. 

I think they might just ns well assemble here occa¬ 
sionally, and enjoy themselves quite .ss much, without 
going to the expense of bringing together accomplished 
arlisles from all parts of Europe. A few ballad-singers 
and rope-dancers would do as u ell.” 

“ Poor Mozart! how ashamed we should be, papa, 
if he could appear suddenly in the midst of this great 
place, and sec how little attention was paid to his 
beautiful music! And papa! what a sad thing fur 
these people. How much enjoyment they lose! 
enjoyment that I am sure nothing else can give.” 

“ Oh 1 they do enjoy it, Miss Stanley,” interposed 
Harry Granville. “ We don’t listen to everything in 
an opera as carefully and rigidly as you do—especially 
one so familiar as ‘ Figaro;’ but you observe evciy- 
body is silent when-is singing, or-” 

“ Yes, they listen to the singer, but they don’t 
listen to the music. It is Mozart, and not Signor 

- or Madame -, that Caroline is fighting 

for,” I said. 

“ What! exclaimed the young man, “is it possible 

that Miss Stanley docs not admire Madame- 

and Signor-? ” 

“ Oh, yes!” said Caroline, “I do admire them very 
much. I can see how gifted they are, how well 
trained; that they havo fine voices, and fine taste, 
and great industry,—genius even. But you do not 
expect me to admire their performance as much as 
Mozart’s composition f There is an immense differ¬ 
ence, is there not, papa F” 

Mr. Stanley smiled at her seriousness. 

“I think so, my dear; but people in general do 
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not understand music enough to make any such dis¬ 
tinction; they are apt to confound the singer with 
the music.” 

“ That is part of the thanks we pay to Ihc gifted 
music^ performer for making clearer and more beau¬ 
tiful in our minds the compositions of the great 
masters. We associate his performance with the 
thing performed, and we see that he too has genius,” 
I said. 

Caroline smiled. 

“ Ah, yes I As long as I lire I shall never hear 
the music of ‘Figaro’ without recalling the performers 
of to-night. It is very different from hearing it gone 
through with a piano-forte and a single voiee.” 

I did not wish to remain after the opera was con¬ 
cluded : and Caroline said she would not like to hare 
her impression of the music spoiled, by seeing anything 
else. She would ‘'rather go home and think it all over 
in bed.” I never saw a girl at once so moderate and 
reasonable, and at the same time so susceptible of 
strong and passionate emotion. | 

To my surprise, Harry Granville, whose grand pas¬ 
sion was tlie ballet, begged to return with us. It was 
clear to me that he was puzzled and piqued by the 
school-girl. 

On our way home, he said, 

“ I hope you are not tired. Miss Stanley! You ex¬ 
pended a vast amount of energy upon listening to that 
opera. You seemed to do it with your whole soul.” 

“ Of course! Don’t you do the thing you like best 
in the world, with your whole soul ?—I can’t bear to 
enjoy myself by Iialves.” 

“ What an Epicurean notion!” cxclaiincd her father. 

“ Is it ?—but is there anything wrong in enjoying 
oneself thoroughly, pai)a ? ” 

“That depends upon the nature of the enjoyment.” 
“But, listening to the best music,—going every 
night to the opera, papa—surely thci'c can be nothing 
wrong in that? It must be so improving. Don’t 
you think we ought to go every night P ” 

“ Certainly not, my dear. People in our position 
in society, with only a moderate income, cannot do so: 
we are moral, as well ns intellectual, imaginative and 
sensitive beings; and onr ]noral nature is the part of 
us that should be paramount. A sense of duty should 
be made strong within us, to rule over every impulse 
and inclination. You and I love music, dearly; but 
we have no right to injure others, and to injure our 
own moral nature, by gratifying our love for that or 
any art. It would be selfish in us to spend money in 
going every night to the opera, or in spending rdl our 
time in.thc study of music; the money and the time 
beloirg to the rest of our family. If we could forget 
that, we might become better musicians, but we should 
be inferior moral beings.” 

“ And in time, I think, you would become inferior 
musicians,” said I. " The various parts of our being ' 
are intimatdy connected; you cannot deteriorate 
morally, without producing a deterioration in your 
intellectual faculties, in time. Want of thorough 
trathfalness,--of justice,—of conscientiousness, affect 


the judgment and the taste, in purely intellectual 
things; and still more in art, which is not purely 
intellectual, but in great part emotional. Depend 
upon it, if you neglect any duty in the purauit of 
art, you will become an inferior artist.” 

“Very true,” said Mr. Stanley. “To be a great 
artist, it is first of all necessary to bring one’s life into 
accordance with duty. We must have— 

-‘ Conscience reverenced and obey’d, 

As God’s most intimate presence in the soul. 

And his most perfect image in the world.* 

Yon look puzzled, Caroline. What is it you don’t 
understand P” 

“ I do not understand about all the great men who 
have sacrificed everything to the development of their 
genius. Have they been immoral men? Surely, 
Mozart and Handel, Ilaydn and Beethoven, were 
right in devoting their lives to music ?” 

“ Certainly they were, my love; they followed the 
voice of duty within them. What they sacrificed in 
pursuit of the art, was not the happiness of others, 
but the petty enjoyments of an ordinary life for 
themselves. They could have done no other work 
for the world, so good for it, and for themselves, as 
what they have left behind them.” 

“ Then some people may devote their whole lime 
and thought to an art ?” 

“Yes, in the highest sense of the word art, they 
may, because that includes ihc consideration of things 
above the earth—God and immortality.” 

“ How are people who love an art very mnch to 
know, at first, whether they only love it, or arc 
capable of doing somcihing in it.” 

“By studying it, and trying to work in it. That 
takes some time; but it is not very diiOcuIt to 
ascertain whether you possess merely the appreciative, 
or, indeed, the creative faculty.” 

Caroline looked up at her father, earnestly. I 
saw what was passing in her mind; but she said 
nothing. That night, after Harry Granville had gone, 
Mr. Stanley, Caroline, and I, sat for a long time 
talking. I questioned Caroline a little about the ideas 
she had attached to the music of the opera, and found 
that as she did not understand the Italian words suf¬ 
ficiently, she had attached a meaning of her own to 
th^ music, and one quite different from that to be 
found in the libretto. To her mind, Cherubino’s 
strains described the fervent desires, the vague inde¬ 
finite yearning, of the young musical aspirant to 
arrive at a proper knowledge, a full enjoyment of his 
art. The “Deh tUni!" expressed her orvn eager 
expectation of the time wlien she should be a 
real musician. Simple, strong-hearted Caroline! 
How she loves! how she aspires! To a mind 
like that there can be no danger of the kind I apprfr 
bended for her just yet! The effect of her first visit 
to the opera has been a great one, though of a different 
kind. I was charmed with the way in which this 
effect showed itself. After we had talked long, and 
were about to wish each other good night, Caroline 
put her arms round her fathei^s neck. “I havo 
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something to say to you, paps!—^You said it is not 
always easy to tell whether people can only appreciate 
an art, or whether they really have power to do 
something in it. Can yoa tell whether 1 have any 
power to become a musician f 1 do not mean, a 
great composer; but a mall composer, and a good 
practical vocalist and instrumentalist; above all, do 
you think I should be capable of appreciating the 
highest musical compositions?” She looked very 
earnestly into his face. He returned her look. 

“1 cannot tell, Cardine. What do you think 
yourself?” 

“ I think, papa, that my great love for music was 
not given me merely to amuse myself or my friends, 

in au idle hour. Herr-has taught me that. This 

wonderful opera to-night seems to have raised my 
desires and hopes in music. 1 feel as if it had given 
me new life; ns if I had never known till now what 
love for music is in my heart. It seems to me that 1 
could desire nothing better for myself on earth than 
to know music as well and to sing as perfectly os 

Madame-, If I could devote a great deal of time 

to the study of music, if you could spare money for 
me to have the proper instruction, if you and mamma 
thought it was right that I should do so,- ” 

“ In short,” interrupted her father, “ if you were 
neglecting no duty, you would like to devote yourself 
for a time to tlie study of music ?” 

“ Yes, papa! that 1 might ascertain whether what 
I feel here,” and the young girl laid her hand on her 
heart, *' is a little genius, or a great deal of love for 
music.” 

Her father embraced her affectionately. “ You arc 
anxious to do right, 1 see, and that, in my opinion, is 
rather in favour of your having genius. We will 
give you the trial, my darling. It cannot but be 
beneficial, even if you do not succeed in being all you 
desire. You are very young; yon can spare a year 
or two. Nay, my darling; we will talk no more, 
now, you are over excited. Good night, try to rest; 
perhaps, to-morrow you will not repeat the request of 
to-night, you may dream aw.ay the effects of the 
opera.” 

Caroline shook her head gravely, and departed. 

“Well, Mrs.-,” said her father to me, “what 

do you think of fo-night’s experiment ? I don’t think 
it will make a love-sick damsel of her.” 

“No! but it may make tn/ta/a/riee of her, which 
you and Mrs. Stanley would scarcely approve.” 

“We have no right to try to prevent the deve¬ 
lopment of any good faculty. If that be the result of 
Caroline’s first visit to the opera, her mother and 1 
must reconcile ourselves to it. Caroline is a good 
girl; she will do right.” 

All this happened a year ago. I heard yes- 
terday'that Caroline is about to go to Germany with 
her father, there to become a pupil in some grand 
royal Academy of music. One of her aunts is to 
remain with her while she studies there, and at the 
end of two years she is to proceed to Italy, where 
she is to stay, 1 know not how long, devoting herself 


to the practice of her darling art. She is perfectly 
happy at present—^not dazzled with the pomps and 
vanities of the external life, or with the honours end 
praises lavished on the snccesaful eantalrieei but 
sunning her young hopes in the brightness of the glory 
which dwells for ever in the works of the great muaicH 
composer. That she has begun to think about the 
nature of music itself, is dimly groping after the unin¬ 
telligible causes and effects of that beauty which is par¬ 
tially revealed in this the most immaterial of the arts, is 
evident from a girlish letter which her father received 
from her a few days after the above recorded visit to 
the opera. “ Tell me all you know about this, dearest 
father,” she writes. “ Tell me, too, whether something 
I found in a book the other day, is not quite true. I 
fancy it must be. This is what the author' says ;— 
‘Music is au intellectual or a sensual pleasure according 
to the temperament of him who hears it. The mistake 
of most people is to suppose that it is by the ear they 
communicate with music, and therefore that they are 
purely passive to its effects. But this is not so. 
it is by the reaction of the mind upon the notices of 
the car, (the matter coming by the sense, the form, from 
the mind,) that the pleasure is constructed, and 
therefore it is that people of equally good ear differ 
so much in this point from one another.’ ” 

—♦- 

EGYPT UNDER ABBAS PASHA. 

BY BAYI.E ST. JOHN. 

When the late Moliamraed Ali heard at length of 
the taking of Acre by his troops under Ibrahim, he 
exclaimed, "That place,” adding an energetic but 
somewhat unsavoury expression, “ that place has cost 
me,” not the lives of so many thousand men, but, "so 
many thousand cantars of gunpowder.” These words 
illustrate pretty forcibly the narrow and selfish views 
of that celebrated but overrated man. We do not 
believe, indeed, that during the whole period of his 
sway in Egypt, the thought ever crossed his mind 
that he was bound to govern for any other purpose 
than his own personal aggrandisement, or that he was 
to regard in the slightest degree the feelings, the 
comfort, the property or the lives of his people. 

The system which arose from this wretchedly 
egotistical stale of mind was to a certain extent 
successful. Although great schemes of conquest, 
which even a more magnanimous species of selfishness 
might have carried out, were destined to end in com¬ 
parative shame and disgrace, yet a somewhat brilliant 
de facto sovereignty was erected and maintained to 
the termination of the old man’s life; and he died 
regretting only that ho bad not been allowed to march 
to Constantinople. To the end of his days he was 
rolling in wealth, and possessed of arbitrary power in 
dominions of great extent, where he was not the less 
arbitrary because he was compelled to acknowledge a 
superior, and to send a tribute, instead of a fleet and 
an army, to the shores of the Bosphorus. The 

(1) De aulnoy. 
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proTinces vMcii he called his own, lay sleeping In a 
death-Jike tranquillity; and because he could ride 
through the streets without a guard, his flatterers 
told him that he had secured the fear, respect and 
love of the people. Tor he had many flatterers, this 
ancient of daysnot merely his own minions, whose 
business it was, but European gentlemen, who 
affected to be awe-struck in his presence, and gathered 
and treasured up and repeated his wise sayings, bis 
profound observations, and, save the mark! his wit; 
but they never could impress on any impartial hearer 
the belief in any of these things. Ilis sayings and 
observations were sometimes very foolish, sometimes 
distinguished by respeetabic common-sense; and his 
wit consisted in prefacing a very silly or impertinent 
remark with a peculiar grunt. Whenever, therefore, 
liis courtiers, being in a narrative mood, began to tell 
how on a certain occasion the pasha said, “Hunk!” 
&o., a crowd of admirers were ready to smile, and one 
or .two disinterested lookers-on were contpelled to 
smile likewise, though, perhaps, for a very different 
reason. 

Nothing is easier than to surround a man who has 
sufficient talents to fight or wheedle himself into a 
position of authority with a halo of false reputation; 
but it is rather more diflicult to impress a character 
on the civilization of a country, and, now-a-days, to 
found an enduring dynasty. We shall not here reca¬ 
pitulate the enormous blunders of Mohammed Ali, 
in political and economical questions, nor explain how 
these blunders arose from a selfish desire to make 
what is vulgarly called a “splash,” nor waste an 
i^nathcmaon his crafty cruelly and abomimible tyranny. 
We wish merely to remind the reader that liis period 
of power having come to a close, little good had been 
done, except, perhaps, improving to some extent the 
method of transacting puldic business. 

Well, there were plenty of people to succeed him. 
The pasha had a large family of children and grand¬ 
children, to whom he had behaved sometimes with 
indulgence, but generally with unreasoning and 
perverse severity. There was scarcely a member of 
his family with whom ho hiid not had many little 
quarrels, and who did not avoid his presence ns they 
did the plague. Even the favourite Ibrahim could not 
bear to live in the same city as his presumed father; 
and the rest would have been little less startled by 
the last summons of all, than they were by an occasional 
order to appear in the presence of the angry and 
savage old man. One feeling, however,- was pretty 
general amongst them ;—they regarded the pasha as 
a wonderfully important personage, and themselves 
consequently, being his children, as little less wonderful 
and important. Their hopes were in the uncertainty 
of life; and very many of them in their own minds 
had arranged what they would do in case they came 
to be viceroy, how thev would make the money spin, 
and what mighty devicra they would put in practice, to 
emulate and surpass the splendours of “Effendina”— 
“ Our Lord,” par excellence. 

It must be confessed that Abbas Pasha alone had 


the good sense to take up a position of his own. 
Whether he was as crafty and )x>litic as sbine pretend 
before his elevation to power, it is difficult to 
decide; but the plan at that time generally ascribed 
to him, of forming what was called a Twkish or 
bigoted party,—a parly of discontented great folks, 
and fanatical Ulemas,—a party which shonld appeal to 
the religious prejudices of the good Gaiieens, and 
oppose itself to the inroad of European adventurers 
and improvements,—this plan, if distinctly formed, 
was certainly a very sagacious one. Let us be frank: 
Europeans have done more harm than good in Egypt; 
that is to say, whenever they have appeared except 
as mere commercial men, bringing the goods of their 
own countries, and anxious to take away the surplus 
of the luxuriant crops of the valley of the Nile. As 
political advisers, partly, perhaps, because men un¬ 
dertook to advise who were fit only for the counting- 
house, partly because their own interests were con¬ 
cerned, their intermeddling has been most pernicious. 
Even the benefits, for some such there are, which have 
been conferred by their wisdom, have been mingled 
with an immense amount of misery. There is one 
fact which has attained an almost mythological dignity 
from its notoriety and the admirable manner in which it 
symbolizes European meddling in Egypt. An English 
merchant, who ought to have known the manners of the 
country, advised the construction of the Mahmoudiych 
Canal. It bos been most useful to commerce; but 
twenty thousand people were starved or worked to 
death within six weeks, in order to complete it. 
Fifty illiistnitions of the same kind might be given; 
but we wish merely to have our meaning understood, 
when we say that if Abbas Faslia or his party ever 
contemplated, as there is reason to suppose they did, 
the utter destruction of foreign influence, the total 
change of a system, under which French and English 
measures alternated like whig and tory administrations, 
we must candidly admit, they had some very good 
grounds to go upon. 

The creation of the party was a long and laborious 
work; very likely it was brought and kept together 
more by mutual discontents, ambitious hopes and 
straightforward bigotry, than by any very Machiavel¬ 
lian policy. Probably Abbas Pasha really liked ram¬ 
fighting, and was a pigeon-fancier, and did not assume 
these tastes as the elder Brutus played the fool, in 
order to accomplish his ends. But, however this 
may be, he certainly occupied a more respectable 
position than his unclelbrahira, whose whole ideas of the 
duties of government were getting money and playing 
at soldiers; and than any of the other members of | 
this most obese and heavy-headed family. Even if it 
be true that he meditated a revolt against the broken- 
down conqueror of Syria, and was only withheld by 
fear of the European powers, this fact gives an im¬ 
pression of his energy, and by no means derogates 
from his character in this country. The Saids and 
the Ahmeds, the Ismains and the Mustaphas, would 
each and all of them strike a blow and rid the country 
of their beloved relations, if the little word mpotiible 
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did not store tliom in the face. As it is, they are in 
perpetual feud with the head of the family, and there 
is no end to their bickerings, heart-burnings, jealousies 
and hatreds. Abbas is haughty and overbearing to 
themj they as insolent as they may be to him. Be 
sure that on all sides direful causes of affront have 
beeu given; but probably Abbas has been provoked by 
unbecoming pretensions. What else could be expected 
from a set of ignorant, debauched adventurers who 
have got a temporary footing in the countiy, and 
actually talk with the pride of an ancient respectable 
line of hereditary princes of their rights, and their ex¬ 
pectations, and their rank, and so forth! Abbas of 
coume has not the same natural influence over this 
unruly brotherhood as liad the ruthless old man and his 
more savage immediate successor, and probably, in 
attempting to exert his rightful authority, has beeu 
betrayed into undignified squabbles. It is certain that 
many members of his family have fled or retired to 
CoDstantiuopic; among others, Mohammed Ali Bey, 
and the notorious Nazlet Hancm. Some remarks have 
been made on this subject, to the effect that Abbas is 
frightening away his dutiful relations by his violent 
and unreasonable conduct; but if Egypt never loses 
two of its natives whom it can worse spare than these, 
it will be fortunate. Without further inquiry than 
into their character, one would be inclined to admire 
and respect the man who had quarrelled with them. 
Mohammed Ali is a debauched worthless lad; and 
Madame Nazlet cannot have justice done to her 
without details into which our pen is not at liberty to 
enter. 

It is a sad thing, certainly, to view the breaking up 
of a large family; but it would be a sadder thing to 
witness vice unpunished, and harmony arising out of 
the reckless indulgence of unbridled passions. Abbns 
Pasha himself, if report speak true, has little in bis 
private life to plead fur lenity in judging of Ills public 
character. His taste leads him to the most trilling 
amusements. Just as of old, when he was the sup¬ 
posed head of a kiud of Conservative Turkish party, 
when he was Governor of Cairo, and sUcutly nourish¬ 
ing his ambitious schemes, he spends time and money 
in the undignified, though not inelegant, and certainly 
innoQpnt occupation of a pigeon-fancier. Near the 
new palace which be is building—(none of these 
Turkish princes seem to care about living where their 
fathers lived before them)—riscf« magnificent square 
tower, entirely devoted to the lovely winged favourites 
of his Highness the Viceroy, who is reported to be 
quite learned in this department of natural history. 
Another of his tastes, for which Englishmen will have 
more sympathy, is for horses; and the public will 
nemembiBr his bdd challenge to the Jockey Club. In 
what way be passes the remainder of his leisure hours 
we do not inquire ; but we give him, in common with 
bis relatives, the advantage of an excuse that has 
before been urged in their favour,—namely, that of 
an infamous education. 

Abbas Pasha has not exactly carried out the views 
wliichwere attributed to him before, he reached his 


present elevation. He has not, for example done all 
that his fanatical anti-Prank friends could expect in 
shaking off foreign influence. He began, it is true, 
by getting rid, in rather a hasty and shabby manner, 
of many Europhang, cliiefly English, in hb employ; 
and showed a disposition entirely to put a stop to that 
enormous blunder of the Barrage. His first, and very 
wise impulse, was either to destroy the works alto¬ 
gether, or, abandoning them, simply allow tlie river 
to work its own majestic will. But a clamour was 
raised on all sides! After throwing so many millions 
of dollars into the river, why should not a few millions 
more be thrown? I believe the French, who havo 
a fondness for tins undertaking because it was sug¬ 
gested by or through Nspoleou—(the Osiris of his day 
is parent of all wonderful inventions);—I believe, I say, 
that France made it almost a national question; and 
so this work, which already impedes the navigation 
of one of the finest rivers in the world, and which, if 
successful, would ouly achieve an object that one 
quarter of the expense in the establishment of steam- 
engines at various points for raising water would 
effectually accomplish, is allowed to drag on slowly 
towards its conclusion. We must give Abbas credit 
for the courageous good sense which suggested to him 
that the first loss was the best; and yet we must not 
withhold from him some praise for yielding to the 
infinence of friendly persuasion, and refraining from 
carrying out his own opinion, however well founded, 
when he was told that by doing so he would incur 
the risk of being accused of treason to his grand¬ 
father’s fame. The old man had fondly believed that 
his Barrage would join the Pyramids that look down 
upon it in that restricted category of the “ lYondcr^ 
of the World,” and might well be supposed to lie 
uneasily in his grave if all the piles which he had 
caused to be driven, all the mighty wails, and piers, 
and arches, which he had caused to be raised with 
a disregard of expense and human labour worthy of 
Cheops, were allowed to sink and lie forgotten in the 
slimy bed of the Nile. 

This was the first point on which it appeared that 
Abbas Pasha was not disposed to act up fully to his 
presumed plan of destroying European influence 
altogether; but on many other occasions he early 
showed a disposition to temporise between his preju¬ 
dices and bis interest. We cauuot here enter into detail 
on matters of minor im|>ortancc. but, coming down to 
a recent period, we may mention another instance of 
a similar nature. For many years before his death 
Mohammed Ali had held out hopes that he would 
construct, or allow to be constructed, a railway from 
Cairo to Suez. This was preeminently an English 
project—not likely to be unuseful to the country at 
large, it is true, but calculated chiefly to promote the 
more expeditious and comfortable transit of passengers 
to and from Indio. The Pasha, however, deceived by 
an excess of cmuiing, really •tertoined no intention 
of performing his promise. With great want of 
sagacity, he confounded the proposed stations on the 
line of railway, which he might have held in his own 
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hands if he chose, irith the counters ‘which he was 
told had formed the nuclei of the British power in 
India. He believed the English had some sinister 
designs upon his country, and were engaged in all 
sorts of schemes for introducing themselves into it. 
The same policy which made him refuse to deepen the 
entrance of the port of Alexandria lest a British fleet 
might come in, made him unwilling to throw a rail¬ 
way across the Desert of Suez, even if he kept the 
whole management in his own hands. The recom¬ 
mendations, he saw, came all from one country: the 
objections, nearly all, from another. Prance was 
opposed to the railway because it had another darling 
Napoleonian project in hand—namely, the cutting of 
the Isthmus of Suez, which was much talked of once, 
but which now nobody mentions but to laugh at. The 
difficulties of execution, immense as they were found 
to be by the Aiutrian commission, were not the most 
decisive objections. The real ones were contained in 
an answer to the very appropriate question: Cui bono? 
However, the railway was shelved for a time. It has 
lately come again upon the tapis; and although it is 
now proposed to lay down a line in the first instance 
between Alexandria and Cairo, to compensate for the 
water communication which M. Moujel is spoiling by 
his Barrage, yet there is every probability of proper 
extensions and branches being made in due time. 

If, indeed, the project be really a serious one. 
Many say, in spite of the official manner in which the 
announcement has been made, that it is only a me, 
a piece of policy in order to propitiate English influ¬ 
ence, and that as soon as certain manoeuvres shall 
live been successful or otherwise, nothing more will 
b *said about the railway. There is no answering for 
the diplomacy of Eastern courts; but this explanation 
seems a little too Machiavellian. I have no doubt the 
promise has been made, in part, because it is thought 
to be agreeable to the English; but I can haidly 
imagine Abbas Pasha is so foolish as not to know 
that if he coaxes Lord Palmerston with a sugar-plum, 
and when his lordship opens his mouth, puts a finger 
in instead, Iiord Palmerston 'will bite pretty sharply. 

Be these things as they may, it seems admitted on 
all liands that Abbas Pasha has now completely thrown 
overboard the party which he courted so assiduously 
as heir-apparent, and is seeking foreign, especially 
English, support. Ail this is fair enough provided he 
does not fall into tlic old error of sacrificing the natives 
entirely to strangers, as did his great predecessor, and 
provided he do not allow himself to be persuaded by 
flatterers—and he has flatterers; what man in power 
has notP—to engage in grand undertakings for the 
purpose of emulating the renown of the old Pharaohs. 
Egypt wants neither a resuscitation of old times, nor 
a hasty imitation of the new. She has to find out the 
form of its own civilization: and modern improve¬ 
ments, as they have been hitherto introduced, will 
only weigh her down into despair. 

But it is said that Abbas Pasha has no views at all 
about the progress of the arts, and manufactures, and 
commerce; no thought of the amelioration of the 


cDuntiy: but that in .«ndeuvouring to gain the gmd- 
wili of Europe, he wants to seiVe some ambitious 
projects of his own. There may be something in this. 
Not that it is probable he intends to play the old 
game over again and throw off the yoke of Stamboul; 
but there is certainly a very arduous struggle now 
canying on, both by open and underhand means, be¬ 
tween Egypt and the Porte. There is an infinity/of 
points of difference between the vassal and his lord; 
but the gist of the matter is, that the former wishes 
to preserve all the privileges, to be treated with the 
same indulgence, to be left with the same freedom of 
action, as his grandfather; he wishes to remain, in 
fact, a vassal little more than in name, free to indulge 
any arbitrary whims; whilst the latter is attempting; 
with some reason,—^with ^eat reason indeed, but per¬ 
haps in too precipitate a manner, and actuated-by 
feelings that resemble private grudge,—^to reduce 
Egypt to the same subjection os the rest of the Otto¬ 
man Empire. 

The discussion is a serious one, and much may be 
said on both sides; but it must be accorded' at once 
in favour of the Porte, that the Viceroy of Egypt is 
not to be considered as an independent sovereign 
merely paying tribute to a superior power, but as an 
officer of the Empire. Certainly, he holds a distin¬ 
guished |)Osition; and his case is an exceptional one; 
but very imprudent would be any who should advise 
him to take the same ground as Mohammed Ali, even 
after his defeat and expulsion from Syria, was allowed | 
to assume. He has been levying troops, and is said \ 
even to have victualled his fleet to give more weight { 
to his negotiations; but it is not probable he will ! 
draw the sword when, by giving way a little, he may i 
establish a character for moderation, and be left un- ; 
disturbed in a position sufficiently splendid to satisfy 
a very respectable ambition. 

On the other hand, it is hoped that no undue heat, ‘ 
no petty jealousy, no minor considerations of self- 
love—excited and encouraged by the numerous run¬ 
agates from Egypt, as Artin Bey and his fellows—will 
finally govern the councils of Constantinople. Many 
missions have passed from this country to the Porte 
with the object of warding off the blows that are being 
aimed at the authority of Abbas Pasha. Probably they 
ask too much, as is always done in such cases; but, 
report speak true, they have been answered with an 
asimrity which seems calculated rather to provoke a 
quarrel than to lead to a satisfactory settlement. The 
great question now is about the Tanzamat promulgated 
by the Porte, which may be briefly described as a well- , 
intended attempt to introduce some kind of order into 
the administration of the empire, to substitute certain 
rules in place of arbitraiy will, and generally to con¬ 
trol the actions of what are called the great men in ' 
their relations with those who, we suppose, may be 
described as the little men. Such a scheme, even if ' 
imperfect in its details and difficult to be applied, I 
must command our sympathies. The provinces of 1 
the Turkish empire—and Egypt is at least os great in 1 
degree os the remainder—'have been too long the t 
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■port of caprice; aod if it be the secret object of 
Abbas Pasha utterly to prevent the introduction of 
this nev system—^to refuse it even a fair trial—^he 
will most certainly, wliater’cr may be the effect of 
obstinate passive resistance, receive no countenance 
or support from England. 

It is said, however, that he merely desires->and. 
such is the purport of his remonstrances—^that certain 
modifications, adapted to the peculiar situation of 
Egypt, shall be made. The Porte is the best judge 
as to how far these modifications are compatible with 
the spirit of its decree; and as the communications 
that have taken place have been chiefly verbal, we 
will not take upon ourselves to say whether they 
are even suggested by any imculiar necessity. The 
negotiations are in progress; and all we can say is, 
that unless Abbas Pasha be considered too dangerous 
a subject, and his removal be desired, it will be better 
to make up by amenity of procedure for the inexorable 
requirements of principle. 

There was one great grievance in Mohammed All’s 
time, namely, the existence of the ferdeh, or tax of 
one-twelfth upon income of all kinds, down to that of 
the poorest fellah. This was a great outrage on 
Icgabty. It was opposed to all the constitutions of 
the Turkish empire; and it was understood that, after 
the Syrian affair, it should be voluntarily done away 
with by the Pasha. But au easy source of revenue is 
not easily given up; and, in spite of all remonstrances, 
the tax was maintained. There was no burden to 
which the people objected more than this. They paid, 
—but they murmur^ somewhat loudly; and even in 
the coffee-houses many were sometimes bold enough 
to say lliat the ferdeh was illegal. On one occasion, 
when Ibraliim Pasha was in Cairo, not long before 
his father’s death, there was the semblance of a riot 
on the subject; but the stick and the halter were 
brought into play, and the conviction produced that, 
legal or not legal, the tax must be paid. Abbas 
Pasha himself for some time allow'cd this copious 
fountain to gush into his treasury ; but it now suited 
the policy of the Porto to return vigorously to the 
I charge in favour of legality; and towards the end of 
I last year the ferdeh was finally abolished to the infi- 
' nite delight of the wdiole population. The long- 
' wished-for event was celebrated by illuminations in 
Alexandria and Cairo; and the general joy might have 
I risen to something like cnthu8i§sm had not a fresh, 
i though temporary, cause of discontent accompanied 
I the great boon. 

I This was the conscri[ilion, which nearly drove 
Egypt into a revolt last winter. Jii old times, when 
Boldien were wanted, men were prmneed upon sud¬ 
denly wherever they could be found, and marched off, 

I leaving great grief behind ; but before any dangerous 
i excitement could be got up. This was justly con- 
\ sidered a barbarous and inartificial method; and 

II when, tpr what purposes remains a mystery, a certain 
I, levy of men was required, it was determined to pro- 
' coed with regularity, and to make each district furnish 
I' its quota according to the nomber of inhabitants. 


Ihe idea, at first sighl^ seems both fair and wise; and 
if the people could have been got to acquiesce in the 
necessity of their supplying soldiers in any proportion 
at all, would have worked very well. But as nobody 
in Egypt waUts to shoulder a musket, as everybody 
has the utmost hatred and abhorrence of military ser* 
vice, arising partly from constitutional woitt of energy, 
but cliiefly from the knowledge that the soldier is ilU 
IHud* and ill-fed, and rarely, if ever, rclutns—we never 
met but one old discharged cmnpaigncr in the country 
—it is not surprising if the public announcement of 
the intentions of Government produced the greatest 
possible perturbation. The first impulse of the whole 
adult population, except those who could boast of 
some very undoubted claim of exemption, was to 
fly to the mountains; and every defile, every cavern, 
every catacomb, every quarry in the Libyan and 
Arabian chains, were soon tenanted by people run¬ 
ning away from enlistment. Wherever we went 
in our excursions, we became accustomed to see lines 
of human beings perched like crow's on the summit of 
seemingly inaccessible cliffs, on the look-out for the 
enemy in the sliape of the Slieikli-cl-Belcd; for the 
task of catcliiug and forwarding the prescribed number 
of "strong active young men” devolved on the civil 
authority, aided sometimes by tliat estiraabie rural 
police, the Arnaout in-egular cavalry. On many 
occasions we surprised these poor people in their 
retreats; and once, wlien they mistook ns for re¬ 
cruiters, were assailed with slings diverted from their 
original purpose, namely, that of friglilciiing the spar¬ 
rows away from the crops. Accounts reached us at 
several places that blood iiad been shed; and the affajr 
in various ways rendered our journey somewhat melan¬ 
choly. Now we came upon a large town, as Gcneli, 
seemingly deserted by its whole population, with 
dosed shops and silent streets; then we met a party 
of recruits, cliaiued neck and neck, going to their 
destination; and anon we saw a crowd of women, 
driven to despair by the loss of son, or husband, or 
brother, tossing up their anus, tearing their garments, 
and invoking curses on their oppressors. Public 
opinion in all despotic countries finds utterance 
through t be weaker sex; they dare to say what would 
perhaps bring condign punishment on the men; they 
nearly made a revolt once in Cairo under Mohammed 
Ali, and on the present occasion they expressed their 
mind pretty freely. Some of the more noisy brought 
a good beating on themselves from some irascible 
Sheikh; but in general tlieir aiiathemas were received 
with a kind of sheepish deprecating good-humour. 
It was difficult to ascertain how many recruits were 
at last gut together, but, as near as 1 could gather, 
the number ordered was one in about every 180 
souls. 

The sight of so much unhappiness naturally eseited 
great indignation and disgust; but not so much 
perhaps on reflection as the permanent misery and ill- 
treatment of a great proportion of the population. 

(1) Saldlen vlU oRen atop ■ European In a by-place and beg. 
They get atiout twenty paraa (a penny fiuthiiig) a-day. 
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Abbas Pasha has taken the old sjstem as he found it, 
Hud, with the exception of the abolition of the ferdeh, 
lias done nothing to alleviate the condition of the 
fellah. It is espeoiallj on the lands of the great men, 
the pashas and the beys, that these poor serfs are 
worst off. Their profession is that of agricultural 
labourers, but it must not be supposed that they have 
freedom to carry their services to what master they 
will. They belong to the land as much as do the 
palm-trees j and the nature of their occupation, their 
hours of labour, and their pay, are regulated by their 
lord and master in a perfectly arbitrary way. At 
Randa, opposite Sheikh Abadeh, we found a sugar 
estate occupying 1,300 men, and endeavoured to 
ascertain in as exact a manner as possible how they 
wero treated. We found that, in the first place, they 
were, of course, forced to work, both on the land and 
in the factory, at a nominal pay of twenty-fire paras, 
or three-lmlfpence a-head, and that some of them were 
in aolive cinploymeut nearly eighteen hours a-day. 
Now it is possible for a man to exist on such wages 
in that part of Egypt even with a family; and as bare 
existence is considered in most countries an adequate 
reward for unintelligent labour, there seemed not so 
much reason to complain. But then came the ques¬ 
tion, how was the payment made? Tlio answer in 
substance was, the men aie paid twenty-five paras 
a-day, but they never get the money; they receive 
what is cidlcd its value in the i-cfuse of the molasses; 
but this only when it can be of little service to them, 
w'hcn the owner of the estate has glutted the market, 
and they can only sell at a loss of forty or fifty per cent. 
They would be only too happy to receive fifteen paras 
in hard cash; as it is, some of them necessarily eke 
out their living by stealing, and others by the produce 
of little plots of land, which they cultivate at night 
when they should be reposing after the fatigues of the 
day. The women and children assist them, wlicu the 
latter arc not pressed into what is called the service of 
the state; that is, compelled to dig canals, and per¬ 
form other light work for which they receive neither 
pay nor food. Their parents bring them food, or 
some charitable person flings tlicm a morsel of coarse 
bread, otherwise they would perish. 

Such is pretty nearly the state of things in the 
private possessions of all the descendants of Moham¬ 
med Ali. In fairness, however, w'e must remind the 
reader that Abbas Pasha is only answerable for 
acquiescing in customs handed down, lie has not 
established any new pernicious regulation that wc 
have heard of; and even if he remain perfectly quies¬ 
cent and leave things to go tlieir own gait. King Log 
is better than King Stork. The mischievous activity 
of Mohammed Ali is not to be regretted; and if, by 
the influence of Constantinople prudently exercised, 
some little check is gradually put upon the caprices 
and violence of the great proprietors who call them¬ 
selves princes,—and it is for the interest of Abbas 
Pasha that this should be the case,—Egypt, though 
not possessed of all the happiness she wants, miglit 
not be very discontented, luid would hare no reason 


to look back with regret on the time of the old puhn. 
According to all accounts, some classes of the agneul- 
tural labourers are gradually enriching themselves in 
spite of the burdens which they bear; and, although 
wealth is still timid to show itself, a great amebo^ 
tion in the slate of the country may soon bo perceptible. 


FORGIVENESS OP INJURIES. 

AS B 18 TXRN ASECnOIB. 

nv r. L. 

Or Abon Hanifah, on Eastern sage, 

Renown’d above the doctors of his age 
For teachings earnest, eloquent, and bold. 

This story (worthy such a sago I) is told. 

It chanced one day, in sacred garb attired, 

By thousands honour’d, follow'd, and admired. 
Beneath a shady sycamore he stood, _ 

And taught aloud the list’ning multitude. 

When a pert brawler, pushing thro’ the throng, 
Wantonly struck him as he pass'd along.* 

What said the sage? indignant and distress’d. 
How were the feelings of bis soul express’d 1 
“ Were I vindictive, rude aggressor, know 
I had, perchance, return’d you blow for blow: 
Were I to wrangling and contention prone. 

Or bent on making ev’ry grievance known,l 
Unto tho Caliph's bar I should repair. 

And seek forthwith for reparation there; 

But with my humour it doth more agree 
To pray to Him who made both you and me,. 
That when upon tho judgment-day we meet 
As trembling suppliants at His mercy-seakl^ 
Through the same gate, forgiving and forgiven. 
Wo may together reach the courts of Heaven I ” 


FLOWERS, AND THEIR LEGENDARY 
HISTORY. 

" Call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowerets of a thousand hues. 

Ye vailiea low, where the mild whispers use. 

Of shades and wanton winds, and gushing brooks. 

On whose fresh lap, the swart star sparely looks. 

Throw hither all your quaint enameil'd eyes. 

That on the green turf suck the honey'd showers. 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers ; 

Bring the rake primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crowtoe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy peak’d with jet. 

The glowing violet. 

The musk rose, and the well attired woodbine. 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head." 

Lvoidas. 

The love of flowers is so intimately connected with, 
even if it does not arise from, a finer sense of the | 
beautiful on God’s earth, that it is formed, ns it might 
bo expected to form, a shade, slight it may be, but 
still a shade, in the character of nations. ^ I 

The Spaniards love flowers with all the intensity , 
of their semi-asiatic nature. Eveiy terrace in Anda- j 
lusia glows with flowers; fi’Oin every balcony where 
the black-eyed "umchaoha” sits embowered, tndl 
rose-bushes. Every mantilla is fastened with afloww^ 

I no miserable abortion of muslin and paint, but a real 
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blossom, with (be hue of an embodied blusb, or the i tbe ground tras all "green and white,” 
deep serene colour of a maiden’s e;e. The very I watched it night and morning; 


and ho 


deep serene colour of a maiden’s eye. The very watched it night and morning; 

beggar boys ask you for flowers, to twine round an „ ,, 

Wnen it npnaetn early on the morrow, 

altar, or deck a tawdry saint. ipj^at blissml right softoneth all my sorrow.” 

Then comes Italy, land of petrified beauty, where , , , ’ , 

a stainless sky canopied the thousand flowers that ^ benediction is his that falls like 

bloom amid ruins of palace-temple, now one mighty upon our heads, as we turn over his black-rcttered 


tomb, where, as of yore round Pmstum by the sea, P“S° “ Bodleian, looking 

grow the violet, the hyaeinth, and the wall-flower, “°'™ garden and terrace beneath—* 
that breathe out perfume sweeter than the pontiff’s « Well by reason men may it call, 
incense, wliile yonder moans the sea-god for his 'I'he emprise and throne of flowres all, 

violated fane ^ ^ titatjaire might the fall, 

But the modem Sybarites still faint at fi-agrancc too ““ lavenflawretfor her take." 

intense, as the legend tells us the Venetian ladies did, What sweet welling from the pure heart of the 
at the toilette of the Grecian princess, whom their Lollard poet, uuossified by a courtier’s, a soldier’s, or 
proud Doge had wedded; and on this account, though u burgher’s life! Then there’s Proissort, with his 
beneath every palace terrace, the spray from the stanzas on flowers, and above all the Elizabethan 
fountain, that mounts like a silver column to the writers, Shakspcarc, Jonson, Fletcher, Greene, Hcr- 
skies, fall on orange blossom, the Italians do not love rick, Lovelace, Carew, Browne, Wotton, Middle- 
flowers with that perfect love that nestles them in ton, £c. and not forgetting our own Shelley and 


the bosom in this our England. 

In Greece—alas! for Greece—the narcissus still 
lingers wooingly by the spring, and the poppy flowers 


I Keats. The Provencal troubadours sang of them, 
and the German minnesingers. 

Legends throng around us from the far seats of 


in the rare seen com; and the mailed Kleplit, forgetful religion and war and love. How various arc the 


of Apollo, cmslies beneath his shoon, on tlic dark 
rock of Delphi, the hyacinth, or waters the crocus, 
whom his forefathers thought sprung from the buried 
corse of a shepherd, with tbe blood of a hapless 
traveller. 

The English are a flower-loving people—from the 
pale weaver that bends over his single tulip, to the 
royal maiden with her costly and frail exotics. No 


associations of a single flower—the rose! Now, 
sacred to Venus, twined round the altar of Paphos, 
regarded as a sweet emanation of her beauty; now, 
the badge of hostile faction; now, the enamoured of 
the nightiug.'ilc; now, crimsoned deeper with the 
hearts’s blood of its wearer, adopted by the vietorious 
Earl of Richmond, it is still retained in the royal 
badge. The Hindoos have, too, their legends of the 


poets have sung more lovingly of flowers than our flower. Within its velvet bosom Camdeo was nurtured, 
own. Tbe poems of no nation contain more allusions till he strung his bow with bees, and tipped his darts 
to the lovely, though diminutive gems, that stud our with fire-coloured blossoms, and burst forth in the 


meadows and bloom in that “ wilderness of sweets ” 
or wild grown hedge. 


full effulgence of the Deity. The monks moulded 
the flower in their patera, in the rich bosses of their 


We hail the primrose, springing from the dead roofs, and in the tessera: of their pavements. 


leaves, as we would an angel visitor that told of 
Hope; we are Northmen, and we long, after a dreary 
winter, for the genial breath of June; we greet the 


Greeks used it on their tombs as the emblem of a short 
life. TbefRomans wore wreaths of it at their feasts, 
or dipped its leaves in their wine bowls. The Sun- 


manyrcoloured multitude in the riper year, we lament worshippers of Rhodes used it ns their emblem upon 


their departure when falls their drachmas; and the middle ages, rich in romance, 

“ The frost from the clear cold heaven, as falls the s«pei-stitious use of it—IVliitsuntide 

plague on men, they called their Rose Easter; and on Midsummer 

And the brightness of their smile is gone on upland Eve, like Faust’s own Grclchcn, they made love divi- 


glade and glen 


\ nations with its ruddy leaves. In the mountain 


and we sing with Herrick, ga.V' warm-hearted, im- churehyards of Wales, they planted the white rose 


passioned, lyrieal, anacreontic Herrick.— 

" What I were yo bora to be 
An hour or half’s delight. 

And so to bid good night. 

’Twas pity nature brought you forth. 

Merely to show your worth. 

And lose you quite." 

How Burns wept as he turned up the daisy in the 
furrow at Mossgiel! How Wordsworth, with his 


on the grave of a virgin, and the red on that of a 
village patriarch. Then arise recollections of the 
golden rose, that the Roman descendants of the 
fisherman gave to the great to day, and banned to- 
morrow. 

In Elizabeth’s court gallants wore the rose behind 
their car, and their sons mimicked it in ribbon, and 
wore it on their shoes. 

The while rose was the favourite emblem of the 


head weighed down with calm thought, bent over the I followers of the young Pretender, as the violet was 
humble Celandine! ■ How tliat great patriarch of of those of Napoleon. With this typo of innocence 
song, Chaucer, loved " the queen of flowers,’’ that the Jacobin gentleman decked the button-hole of his 
bepowdered the meadows of fair Woodstock, when laced coat on the Prince’s birthday, as regularly ns 
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June came round, and long after Cullodeu had Leen ' 
blasted b; the trampling and the blood of men; very 
nearly, therefore, did this siinplc flower become again, 
as in Uie “ Wars of the Boses,” the signal for cruelty 
and murder. Smollet draws the band of emigres at 
Boulogne, with all the pathos of one describing the 
exile of his own unfortunate countrymen. Adherents 
of a ruined cause, they wandered daily to the sea¬ 
shore, to see those white olio’s of England, which they 
might gaze at, but never again approacli; with what 
fond interest mast those poor, broken-hearted, faithful 
men, have watched the white rose clumber and bloom 
over their humble cottages—bloom and fade—meet 
emblem of them shattered hopes. 

♦ 

A STROLL THROUGH THE LIBB,ARY OP 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM IN 1851. 

The Great Exhibition has exercised in many quarters 
a talismanic influence. It has given a stimulus to 
every description of public-mindcdncss, (if we may be 
allowed to coin a long word for our purpose,) and has 
tended, in no slight degree, to relax tlie exclusiveness 
of the English character. Whilst its attractions grow 
upon us day by day, and every fresh visi); unfolds new 
wonders, and raises it in our cstiiualiou, \va arc also 
mindful that, in addition to the more obvious advan¬ 
tages we have derived from it, it has been indirectly 
the means of opening up, in otlicr places, .additional 
sources of rational amusement; of diverting the cur¬ 
rent of sight-seeing out of its ordinary chaiiiicl; iind 
of nlTording the visitors who have been crowding our 
metropolis this fine summer, some unexpected grati¬ 
fications. 

Whether by accident or design, the authorities of 
the British Museum have most opportunely selected 
this period for admitting the public to the noble rooms 
in that establishment in which the collections of books 
and manuscripts arc deposited. Wc are quite sure, 
from the expressions of gratification which have 
reached us, that the piivilcge which 1ms been conceded 
is fully appreciated; and wo feel also bound to observe 
that every exertion has been made to render this de¬ 
partment of the Museum as interesting and attractive 
as possible. With regard to the general question of 
indiscrimbate admission to public libraries, wc arc 
aware that it has been commonly objected that rows 
of book-shelves and varieties of book-binding cannot, 
under ordmary circumstances, be particularly edifying 
or attractive to the majority of sight-seers; aud if the 
trustees of the British Museum had simply alTorded 
the public an opportunity of strolling through the 
libraiy, and gazing on the mere outsides of the litcraiy 
treasures under their control, we think there would 
1)0 some force in the objection, and that from such an 
arrangement little advantage would be found to ac¬ 
crue. But with a laudable desire of extending the 
usofubess of a national institution, and rendering its 
resources generally available, the only plan of fwrly 
exhibiting the contents of a great library has been 


adopted in the present instance, and carried out with 
great skill and discretion. Both in tlie rooms devoted 
to printed books aud to manuscripts, the greatest 
rarities of tiic several collections arc advantageously 
displayed in glass cases, with printed or written ex¬ 
planations ; the works being generally opened so as to 
display any oharacteristic peculiarities of typo or 
caligrapliy. Many beautiful specimens of early print¬ 
ing, illuminated books and manuscripis, and curious 
literary relics, are thus brought under observation; 
and to any one of ordinary information and intelli¬ 
gence, it would be diflicnlt to present an assemblage 
of objects more interesting or suggestive. 

As many of our readers may have already visited, 
and as many moie will be likely to visit, this new de¬ 
partment of the Museum, wc have ventured to throw 
together a few notes on some of the most remarkable 
bibliographical curiosities exhibited iii the manner 
already mentioned. Wo may observe that an olfleial 
catalogue or guide to a portion of the collection has 
been published, aud appears to have been drawn up 
with .great care and accuracy.' Many visitors may, 
however, wish for some more popular .md descriptive 
infurmation; and it is partly to supply that want that 
this paper has been written. Within our narrow 
limits wc cannot, of course, notice every work or object 
exhibited; but wc have selected those for description 
to w’hich wc consider it most likely that a visitor 
would wish his attention to be drawn. 

Ill commencing our tour through the rooms in the 
Museum which are exclusively devoted to literature, 
wc shall And that the first we enter (situated on the 
right-hand facing the entrance hall), has been appro¬ 
priated to the reception of the magniScent library 
bequeathed to the nation in 1847 by the Right Uon. 
Thomas Grenville.* There arc two table-cases iu this 
room, iu which arc exhibited some early block-books, 
and the very first productions of the printing-press; 
a scries of_ great value, as illustrating the history and 
progress of the art of printing. It is well known that 
the practice of taking unpressions from wooden blocks, 
engraved in relief, prevailed in Europe at the com¬ 
mencement of the fifteenth century, and preceded the 
invention of printing with moveable types by many 
years; but it is singular enough to find that the same 
method of multiplying copies had been adopted in 
China from a period of very remote antiquity, and 
remains unchanged at the present day. It has been 
asserted by some historians (perhaps most extrava¬ 
gantly) that printed books existed in tlie Celestial 
Empire 300 years before the birth of Christ; but 
there is no doubt that the art of printing from blocks, 
as still practised, prevailed there as early as the year 
of our Lord 932. 

The most remarkable block-book exhibited in the 
case before ns is the BihVm Pmperum, supposed to 
have been executed about the year 1430, or rather 

(1) <* Brltlih Muteam. A Short Guide to~tIml I>orUOT of «»• 

Elbniry of Printed BooXe now own to the Public. Printed by 
Order of the Trustees, May, 1851.” , „ , 

(2) For a further description of this collectloni and for u generol 
sketch of the formation of the British Museum Library, we refer 
our readers to & formor artlclo in Shaufe, vol. ix. pp. 233—23C. 
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later. To sia: (he work has been described as a small 
folio, and consists of about forty Icares, each leaf con* 
taioin^ a vood-cnt, accompanied with sentences de- 
soriptiro of the engrarings. This book was undoubt¬ 
edly intended, as its name imports, as a Bible for the 
oommounlty, or rather as a substitute for the Sacred 
Volume, adapted to the capacity and the pecuniary 
means of the masses. At the time it was produced, 
a complete Bible in manuscript was worth at least 
a hundred pounds of our present money, and we may 
therefore infer that a process by which copies of even 
these rude representations of sacred stories were mul¬ 
tiplied, must have been regarded as an important 
iunovation. The Biblia Pauperum, having been a 
popular book, widely circulated among tlie laity, is 
rarely found in a perfect state. For some of the 
copies of it, however, large sums have been given, 
and it is justly esteemed a great bibliographical ca¬ 
riosity. 

Next to the Biblia Pauperum, we have a single 
page printed from a block, entitled Temptalionea Be- 
moHU, whicli is remarkable as the largeet specimen of 
block-priuting with which bibliographers arc ac¬ 
quainted. it is 16i inches in height, and 10^ in 
' breadth, and is a production of such extreme rarity, 
that it is supposed to be the only copy in existence. 
This singular and precious relic may be described as 
a devotional broadside, commencing with tlie foliow- 
I ing title in Latin: ** Here begin tlic temptations-of 
the devil, tempting a man by the seven mortal sins 
and their brandies. And immediately follows the 
defence of the good angel, the man's guardian, al- 
leging (or producing) Holy Scripture against them.” 
The three figures which appear on the block are, the 
devil with his hook, the man undergoing temptation, 
and the good angel who is protecting him. “ The 
te.\t comtnsnocs with the seven deadly sins, against 
which are placed the texts of Scripture applicable to 
them, and the references to the passages inthe Bible. 
Then follow the deadly sins in order, against each of 
which arc placed the eight branches or sins resulting 
from it; and opposite to each of these branches, the 
text of Scripture particularly bearing upon it, with 
the references to the jmssage.”* 

Another curious and valuable block-book exhibited 
in this case, is the Speculum Humaum Salcatiunis, or 
the Mirror of Salvation; a compilation of passages 
from Scripture and profane histd^y, ascribed to a Be¬ 
nedictine monk of the thirteenth or fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, known as “ Brother John.” It appears that 
this was a very popular work, as it was translated into 
several languages, and frequently reprinted. This 
copy is described in the Quids as of " Wic first edition;” 
and it may Im mentioned as a curious fact, that in 
subsequent editions of this production the text ac¬ 
companying the figures was printed with movable 
characterst^These later cdilious, therefore, form a 
curious Imk between the impressions token from 
I woodcu blocks and the earliest specimens of typo- 
graphy.__ 


The transition from these rude block-books to the 
first book printed with movable metal types is, how¬ 
ever, very great. It bos always been remarked that 
the first efforts in the typographical art are well-nigh 
the most perfect. " The hand of Heaven,” says 
n bibliographical enthusiast. *' worked in a Cause so 
beneficial to man. The art of printing sprung at once 
from infancy to maturity, and the growth, though 
rapid, was firm and complete.” It is certainly a mar-* 
vcllous thing to find the first printed book presenting 
so beautiful an appearance ais the Mazarine Bible, 
which is the name by which this celebrated produc¬ 
tion of the press is commonly known, on account of 
a copy of it having been discovered by Pe Bure in the 
library of Cardinal Mozarin. It is without date; but 
from the collateral evidence which has been adduced 
upon the subject, it is pretty clearly established that 
it was issued from the press of Gutenberg and Faust, 
at Mciitz, before a.d. 1455. In the character of the 
typo we trace a close resemblance to the manuscripts 
of the period, and few persons uuaequainted with early 
typography, would suspect, at the first glance, that 
they were gazing on a printed page. From the neat- 
uess, care, knd precision with which it is executed, 
we may surmise that immense pains and expense were 
lavished upon, the work. “ Those who have not scon 
it,” says Dibdin, “ can form little notion of the beauty 
and regularity of the yiress-work, and of the magnifi¬ 
cent appcuruncu of ilio volumes. They exhibit a 
masterpiece of ort, and u miracle in their way.” * The 
text, which is the Latin version known as the Vulgate, 
is remarkable for correctness; and indeed nothing is 
wanting to render this prodiicliou one of the most 
remarkable achievements of liiiimtn industry and inge¬ 
nuity which tlie world has afforded. It must be stated 
that the two volumes exhibited in the Museum belong 
to different copies. The first, on vellum, (in magnifi¬ 
cent condition,) is from the collection of Mr, Grenville, 
and the other (on paper) is from the library of King 
George III., which became the property of the nation 
in 1823. Previous to the latter date, there was no 
copy of this important work iu the National Library, 
aud the deficiency was often the subject of lamentatloa 
and complaint. 

After the Mazarine Bible, the most remarkable 
production of tho early printing-press is the Meutt 
Psalter, —a Latin translation of tlie Psalms, printed 
at Meutz by Faust and Schoeffer, iu 1457. A copy of 
this work, which is of extreme rarily, (some six or 
seven copies being all that are known to exist,) printed 
on vellum, is exhibited next to the Bible. It is a 
beautiful production, from the collection of Mr. 
Grouville, and the visitor will not fail to admire its 
fine bold type, and the brilliancy of ilm ink, which 
has retained its lustre for so many years. This work 
is remarkable as being the fa-st book which boars the 
date of the year when it w'as printed, the place of 
publicution, aud the printer’s name. It is also the 
first example of printing in colours; the initial letters 
of each of the Psalms being printed from wood-cuts, 

(2J Slbdln'a Lltnuy Companion, 182i. 


■j* 


(1) North British Bsvlew. Nov. IStS. 
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0 xeonted with siognlar beauty and delicacy^ in three 
colours,—blaok, red, aud blue. Another edition of 
the same Psalter (also on Tellum}, executed by the 
same printers in 1459, and said to contain the'first 
printed text of the Athonasiaii Creed, is also exhi* 
bited. 

Li the second table-case in the Grenrille Room, we 
hare several other specimens of the early-German 
jminters. Among tlicse are the RadonaU Diviuomm. 
Qffieiorum, by Wiliiam Durand, printed at Mentz, 
with improved types of. cast metal, in 1459; the 
Calholieon, a kiud of grammar, compiled fay John of 
Genoa, a Dominican monk, in the thirteenth century, 
printed at Muntz in 1460; and, above all, the Latin 
Bible of 1462, '''finished aud perfected for the service 
of God,” (according to the inscription at the end,) 
“in the city of Mentz, by John faust, citizen, and. 
Peter Schoeffer de Gernsheim, clerk of the same 
diocese.” The type with which this work is printed 
differs much from that of the Mazariue Bible, aud is 
denominated by a bibliographer “the earliest speci¬ 
men of the large secretary gothic” character em¬ 
ployed by these printers. It is conjectured, from the 
close rescmbluncc which the early printed books bear 
to manuscripts, that they were frequently, and of 
course fraudulently, sold as such. Being usiialiy 
printed on vellum, with illuminated capital Icttei-s, 
a purchaser might have been easily deceived, until he 
came to compare the copies; and from the extraor¬ 
dinary rapidity witii w-hich Paust produced Bibles for 
sale, it is a common, and not improbable notion, that 
the rumour attributing to him the character of a ne¬ 
cromancer had its foundation. With regard to the 
price of these early works, there is, curiously enough, 
a deed of sale extant, executed by Herman dcStatten, 
the agent of Paust and Schoetter, conveying a copy of 
their Bible to William Tourneville, Bishop of Augers, 
for forty golden crowns. The document consists of 
a formal memorandum in Latin, and is dated April Sib, 
1470. It proves, in a striking manner, both from the 
price paid for the work, and the legal formalities 
attending the transfer, the costly and important cha¬ 
racter of these early productions of the printing-press. 

From theGrenvilleRoom the visitor will pass into the 
manuscript department of the library, whore a variety 
of relics arc exhibited which cannot but prove deeply 
interesting to every student of history and every lover 
of literature. Immediately upon his entering the 
department, he will observe, conspicuously displayed 
upon screens on his right and left, a large collection of 
autographs of royal and illustrious personages. Upon 
one side, arranged in regular rotation, are the auto¬ 
graphs of the English sovereigns since the Conquest. 
Among them is the boyish signature of Edward V. 
acoompanied by the mottos and signatures of his 
treacherous relative, Richard Duke of Gloucester, 
aud Henry Duke of Buckingham. The handwriting 
of the boy-king Edward Yl. will also attract attention. 
The specimen exhibited is a Latin letter, written in 
a beautifully neat and legible character, conveying, 
better tlian language itself could do, a notion of the 


precocious ability of that youthful lovera^B. HeHj, 
too, ai-e to be seen, (and the oodle«tieu n hiatoideally 
interesting,) the Great Seals of all the aertmgM bom 
the time of William L Before he finictMO hfai tl- 
amlnation of royal autographs, we would, bowAwn;, 
espeeially direct his attention to one or two lettei% 
whioh appear to us, from historical associations, Mpe« 
cially interesting. ' 

The first' to wUch we would draw specifle attentioR, 
is a letter of Queen Eiizabetb’s, (before her aeocssioti 
to tho throne,) written in a kind of print-hand, and 
appearing to us a very miracle of neat and elegant 
ponmanshtp. It is a curious specimen of the pedantic 
aud elaborate style of epistolary composition cultivated 
at the period by high-bom women who affected a 
reputation for scholarship, or laid claim to superior 
iulcllectuol accomplishments; aud it may be likewise 
observed that more than common interest attaches to 
it from the (me at which it was written. It was 
indited in one of those troublesome years of Queen 
Mary’a reigo, when the Lady Elizabeth, (having su£. 
fered imprisoumeut, and narrowly escoped from greater 
dangers,) had been permitted to retire to the Palace 
of Hatfield, where, keeping prudently aloof from po¬ 
litical and polemical disputes, she occupied her time 
with the quiet delights of study and reflection. There 
is no date to the letter, but it must have been written 
between the summer of 1555 and the autumn of 
15SS, the year of Mary’s death. The circumstance 
which led to its composition appears, from its con¬ 
tents, to have been a request which Mary had made 
to be furuished with her sister’s portrait. It was first 
printed, wo believe, in Mr. Isaac Disraeli’s “ Curio¬ 
sities of Literature,” where it will be found at full 
length; but the {^.uliarity of the style induces us to 
transcribe a portiou of it, preserving the original 
orthograplTy:— 

“ Like as the riche man that dayly gathereth riches 
to riches, aud to one bag of money Uyeth a greate 
sort til it come to mfiiiit, so me thiukes, your Majestie 
not bciuge sufised with many benefits and geutilnee 
shewed to me afore this time, doth now increase 
them in askinge and desiring wher you may bid and 
oomaunde, requiring a thinge not worthy the desiringe 
for it scife, but made wortny for yourliiglmes request. 
My pictur I mene, in wichc if the inward good mynde 
lowardc your Grace might as wel be declared as the 
oulwardc face and countenance shal be seen, 1 wold 
nor have taried the comandement but prevent it, nor 
liaue bine the last to graunt but the first to offer it. 
For the face, 1 graunt 1 might well blusche to offer, 
but the mynde 1 shall neur be ashamed to present. 
For thoghtli from the grace of tlic pictur, the couiers 
may fade by time, may giue by weather, may be spot¬ 
ted by chance, yet tho other nor time with her swift 
winges shall ouertake, nor the mistie clouds with their 
loweringcs may darken, not chance with his slipei^ 
fotc may ouerthrow.”. 

Side by side with the letter of Elizabeth, is on 
epistle in French by her unfortunate rival, Maty 
Queen of Scotland. And close at hand is a still more 
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interesting’ documeutj headed “Jane the Queue;” 
being one of the two letters written by that high- 
minded woman, during her brief assumption of sove¬ 
reignty, and addressed to the lieutenants of different 
English counties. A letter of Oliver Cromwel), as 
I Protector,—in a firm, bold, legible hand,—is also in¬ 
cluded in this series, and we need scarcely state, is 
stamped with character in every line. Commencing 
with the sentence,—" S», it hath pleased God to raise 
me out of n dangerous sicknesse, and I doo most 
willinglie acknowledge that the Lord hath (in this 
visitation) exercised the bowells of a Father towards 
me,”—^it is written throughout in a strain*of fervent 
pioty, and will recall to the reader’s mind many of the 
most striking mental lineaments of this extraordinary 
Englishman. 

Before we quit the' subject of royal autographs, we 
may remark that the duUttclness of eharaeter which 
distinguishes the handwriting of some of our sove¬ 
reigns has been made the subject of criticism. For 
instance, " Henry VUI." it is observed by Oldys, 
" wrote a strong hand, but as if he had seldom a good 
pen.” The handwriting of his man-hearted daughter, 
Elizabeth, indicates, according to another authority, 
” asperity and ostentationwhilst that of her cousin, 
Mary Stuart, though frequently irregular and uneven, 
denotes “ simplicity, softness, and nobleness.” Jamesl. 
again," wrote a poor ungainly character, all awry, 
and not in a straight line," whilst Charles I. wrote 
a beautiful, open, Italian hand, which prepossesses the 
observer in his favour. Charles II. was distinguished 
fora “little fair running-hand, as if written in haste, or 
uneasy till he had done.” The phlegmatic James II. 
wrote “ a large fair liand,” and Queen Anne “ a fair 
round hand,” such ns we might expect to find in a 
copy-book. Any reader of English history may decide 
how for these peculiarities arc suggestive df personal 
character and disposition. 

Upon the screen on the other side of the door by 
which the mannscript room is entered, the visitor 
will fiud a selection of autographs even more inter¬ 
esting than those we have been examining. In 
addition to a curious collection of ancient charters 
with their pendent seals, we have here a plentiful 
display of tlie letters and signatures of illustrious 
men; statesmen, generals, divines, and men of letters; 
amongst which arc many valuable doenmeuts, which' 
vividly recall to the mind thsacharacters of eminent 
men and important events, in English and European 
history. We cannot, of course, enumerate every 
object worthy of notice; but we will endeavour to 
particularise a few of the most interesting relies. , 
We observe, for instance, a letter of John Hampden, 
remarkable alike for the extraordinary beauty of the 
penmanship and the elegant style of the composition. 
The Landwriting of Raleigh, Galileo, Wolsey, Sir 
Thomas More, Sir Philip Sidney, Calvin, Luther, 
Erasmus, and Melancthon, all more or less charac¬ 
teristic, will also attract the attention of the visitor; 
and he must not omit to notice the letters of the 
English martyrs, Latimor, Bonner, Cranmer, and 


Ridley. A letter of Beqjamin Franklin’s, in n.bo]dK 
mercantile, business-like sort of hand, containing a 
notable testimony in favour of agricultural pursuits, 
must not be overlooked; and there arc many inte¬ 
resting epistles by Newton, Uiyden, Addison, Pope, 
Yoltoire, and other eminent literary and scientific 
men, full of characteristic phraseology, and reminding 
us, as letters always do, of innumerable personal 
traits and peculiarities. 

To turn from the profession of literature to that of 
arms, we would briefiy call attention to a scrap of 
paper which might possibly escape observation, and 
yet to most Englishmen a relic of considerable 
interest. We allude to a memorandum, referring to 
the disposition of a portion of the troops under his 
command, written by the Duke of Wellington on the 
field of Waterloo. A letter of Napoleon, whilst a 
simple officer of artillery, is another great military 
relic. There is also a fine dashing letter of Prince 
Rupert, conveying a good notion of character, if ever 
human hand-writing was capable of doing so; and 
among the memorials of other great captains, are 
autographs of Sully, Marlborough, Turenne, Wash¬ 
ington, and Nelson. 

Without over estimating the intrinsic value of 
autographs, we must confess that we feel (in common, 
we should think, with most persons) a strange interest, 
not unmixed with awe, in contemplating these memo¬ 
rials of the dcimrtcd great. Now and then a worn 
and faded document will recall to the mind with 
wonderfid vividness a series of historical events. 
We notice, for instance, in this collcclion, a letter 
written by the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, after 
the battle of Sedgemoor, to the Queen Dowager, 
(earnestly and humbly supplicating her to intercede 
with the king that his life might be spared,) which 
I every student of history must feel it a privilege to 
inspect. It is dated from Riugwood, to which place 
Monmouth had been conveyed under a strong guard, 
upon his capture, after tlie flight from Sedgemoor. 
The state of his mind at this period has been accu¬ 
rately and vividly portrayed by Mr. Macaulay. The 
failure of his enterprise had unmanned the popular 
favourite. He was no longer the bold, adventurous 
chieftain, but the trembling, humiliated, and miserablo 
captive; and it is easy to imagine the feelings with 
which he penned this document, which expresses in 
such piteous terms the anguish and prostration of his 
mind. He was in the hands of a bitter and re¬ 
morseless enemy, and yet he clung to life, life on any 
terms and at any price, with desperate energy. In 
.the words of the historian, life seemed to him to be 
worth purchasing by any humiliation; nor could his 
mind, always feeble, and now distracted by terror, 
perceive that humiliation must degrade, but could 
not save him.”* Such being the circumstances 
under which this letter was written, wc make no 
apology for transcribing it, particularly as it is veiy 
short. It is dated, as we have said, from “ Ringwood, 


(1) Mscaulty'i Btotoijr of Engiu4, vol. 1. p, SZO. 
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, the 9liU of July CSS),” the day after he liad written 
to the king in the same strain of craven suppli¬ 
cation :■ 

I “Madam, —Being in this unfortunate condition 

and having none left but your Ma‘ that 1 think may 
liave some compassion of me, and tliat for the last 
king’s sake, makes me take this boldnes to beg of 
you to intersed for me. 1 would not desire your Ma*' 
to doe it, if i wear not from the botum of ray heart 
convinced how 1 have bine dis[c]eaucd into it, and 
how angry God Almiglity is w"* me for it; but I hope. 
Madam, your intercession will give me life to repent 
I of it, and to skew the king how really and truly I 
' will serve him hear after; and 1 hope, Madam, your 
Mu'r will be couviuoed, that the life you save shall 
ever be devoted to your service, for 1 have bine and 
ever shall be your Ma*>' most dutifull and obedient 
: servant “ Monmouth.” 

I 

Amongst other historical relies, we may particu¬ 
larize, before we pass on, the curious carte blanche (u 
sheet of blank paper witli a seal attached), “said to 
have been sent by Charles il., when Prince of Wales, 
to the Parliament, to save his father’s liead.” A 
portion of the will of Mary Queen of Scots, in her 
own hand-writing, is another valuable and iiitercsliug 
document. There are also letters by some of the 
most eminent foreign potentates, who have occupied 
a distingnisbed place in the history of the world. 
The autograph of the human tigress, Catherine dc 
Medici,—full of masculine energy, will readily attract 
attention; and the letters of Peter the Great of 
Russia, Gustavus Adolphus, and Frederic the Great, 
arc, in like manner, instinct with character. 

! Having spent some time among the aulograplis, it 
is fit tliat we should now proceed to csaniiue a few 
of the otlier attractions of the manuscript department. 
In tlie centre of the room is a glazed table-case, in 
which arc exhibited many choice and beautiful oriental 
manuscripts. 'Tlie natives of tlic East, we may remark, 
have been always celebrated for -their proficiency in 
the art of caligrapliy. The favourite productions of 
the Persian poets are often written in the most beau¬ 
tiful manner, upon fine silky paper, powdered with 
gold and silver dust, and perfumed with essence of 
roses or sandal-wood. iSach manuscripts have been 
j often minutely described by oriental students, and 
j their beauties duly set forth. " The Asiatics,” it Las 
i long since been observed, “ have many advantages in 
writing: their ink is extremely black, and never loses 
its colour; the Egyptian reeds with which they write 
' are formed to make the finest strokes and flourishes; 
j and their letters run so easily into one another that 
they can write faster than any other nation. It is not 
strange, therefore, that they prefer their manuscripts 
to our best printed books; and if they should ever 

(1) A very intemting lelie haa recently found Its way to the 
) Museum, being tlie private memorandum-book found in Mon- 
moutli'a potaaaaion at the time of his arrest. It contains a number 
j of songa, receipts, ttc. in his own handwriting, and, as the reader 
will remember, has been rclerred to and described by Mr. 
Macaulay. 
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adopt the art of printing, in order to promote the 
general circulation of learning, they will still do right 
to preserve their classical works in manuscript.”^ 
Leaving the visitor to the minute inspection of the 
specimens of Persian and other oriental manuscripts, 
which are exhibited in this case, we must, however, 
pass on to other subjects. 

Before we examine the contents of the two other 
table-cases in this department, wo notice, conspicu¬ 
ously displayed on a stand, a very ancient manuscript 
of the Bible, “ containing the Latin text of the 
Vulgate revised by Alcuiii, probably written in the 
reign of Charles the Bald, Kiug of France, about 
840; ” and similarly placed, on the opposite side of 
the room, is a Hebrew roll of the Pentateuch, 
written on brown African goat-skin, “ probably about 
the fourteenth century.” Both these manuscripts 
are in beautiful preservation. Tho Latin Bible 
contains some curious illuminations, and the text is 
to all appearance as fresh and legible as if written 
in the lad instead of the ienth century. 

We will now glance at a few of the rarities con¬ 
tained ill the two table-cases we have already 
nicntloiicd. The one on our left baud contains, 
iu the first place, the celebrated copy of “ St. Cuth- 
hert’s Gospels,” comprising the Latin text of the 
Evangelists, witli an iiitcrliuear Saxon version, 
written between the years 098 and 720. For an 
aecouut of this beautiful book and tlio legend 
altaclied to it, we are able to refer the reader to a 
paper in a former volume of this Journal.® The next 
object which attracts attention is a volume of the 
Cufkx Alexandrinus, the most ancient manuscript 
extant of the Old and New Testaments in Gre^, 
said to have been written between the fourth and 
sixth centuries, and presented to King Charles I. 
(by whom it was, in 1028, deposited in the royal 
library,) by Cyril, Patriarch of Constantinople. This 
precious iiiauuscript, we may observe, is hound in 
four volumes, the New Testament being comprised 
in the last. “It is written on vellum,” (to quote 
an accurate description from a competent authority,) 

“ in double columns, in uncial or capital letters, with¬ 
out spaces between the words, accents, or marks of 
aspiration. The letters arc round and well formed. 
Some words arc abbreviated, but they are not very 
numerous. There is a variety both in the colour of 
the ink and the form of the letters. The MS. is on 
the whole in good condition, but sometimes the ink 
has eaten through the parchment; the shape of the 
letters, however, can generally be traced j sometimes 
the ink itself has scidcd off.” A facsimile of this 
work has been published by the Rev. H. Baber, 
formerly keeper of tho Printed Books in the Bri- j 
tish Museum; and although doubts have been cast 
by some controversialists on its Ego and authority, 
its excellence and general correctness have been 
warmly attested by many competent scholars. 

“ Besides all the canonical and most of the apocry- 

(21 Sir William Jonee,—Persian Grammar, 1804. 

(3) See SnanrE, vol. lx. p. ?2. 
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plinl books found in our editions,” we are told that 
it contains “the third and fourth book of the 
Maccabees, the Epistle of Athanasius to Marcellinus, 
prefixed to the Psalms, and fourteen hymns, the 
eleventh in honour of the Yirgin. Ecclesiasticus, the 
Son;; of the Three Children, Susannah, and Bel and 
the Dragon, do not appear to have formed part of the 
collection. The Hew Testament contains the genuine 
Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, and part of 
the other which has been attributed to him. This is 
the only known manuscript in which the genuine 
Epistle exists.” 

In the case we are now examining, we shall also 
find the original autograph copies of some remarkable 
literary productions; and it may be safely averred, 
that these are not the /eas^ interesting relics con¬ 
tained in the manuscript-room of the British Museum. 
Among them is the original draft of Dr. Johnson’s 
tragedy of Irene, which, according to Boswell, the 
great lexicographer rescued from the papers he had 
destined for the flames, a few days before his death. 
There is likewise a volume of the comedies of 
Ijopo do Vega, in the poet’s own handwriting. 
We are willing to believe that this is the actual 
])enmnnship of this prolific writer, who is said to 
have dictated verses faster than they could be taken 
down, and to have written something like eighteen 
hundred plays. There is also a beautiful auto¬ 
graph copy of a masque by Ben Jonson, and a 
precious volume, with many corrections, in the hand¬ 
writing of Tasso. But the most remarkable relic of 
this description, is the original manuscript of Pope’s 
traiisiation of the Iliad and Odyssey, in three volumes, 
presented to the British Museum by David Mallet. 
This translation (of which a single volume is exhi¬ 
bited) is written, as it is well known, on the backs 
of letters received from various friends, such as 
Addison, Steele, Howe, Young, &c. The economy 
exhibited in this arrangement, has procured for the 
poet the nick-name of “ pa])er-sparing Pope; ” but 
if ho was sparing of his paper, this manuscript proves 
that he was by no means so of his labour. The vast 
number of corrections, alterations, and interlineations, 
bear witness to the amount of toil bestowed by the 
author on this great production, and illustrate in a 
remarkable inamrer the laborious process by which 
perfection of phraseology waamattained by one who 
trusted less to inspiration than to long and painful 
practice. In many instances epithet after epithet 
was changed, and line after line re-written, before the 
nice ear and fastidious taste of the poet could be 
satisfied. Thus, to take a siugle instance, adverted to 
by Mr. D’lsraeli, the second line of the couplet 
which commences the well-known description of the 
parting of Hector and Andromache, originally stood 
os we have marked it in italics:— 

“ lima having spoke, the illnstrious chief of Troy 

Extendi hit eager arms to embrace his hoy." 

The line was subsequently altered to, 

“ Stretch’d his fond arms to seize the beauteous boy." 


The epithet ** beauteous” was afterwards erased, and 
" lovely” substituted for it, and the lines finally stood 
thus 

“ Thus having spoke, the illustrious chief of Troy 

Stretch’d higfond amu to daep the lovely boy." 

There is another singular circumstance, of minor 
importance, connected with this manuscript, which 
will not escape observation, and that is, the occasional 
employment of a kind of print-hand. As it has been 
said that Pope taught himself to write by copying 
printed books, it was natural enough, that when 
writing with particular care, he should have made use 
of Roman or Italic characters, as the printer would 
call them, and thus assist in giving to the manuscript 
its singular character and appearance. Upon the 
whole, we regard these volumes as peculiarly valuable 
and important, and rejoice that they should have 
found their way into the national archives. “ Such 
reliques,” it was well observed by Dr. Johnson, when 
speaking of the Milton MSS. in the University of 
Cambridge, " show us how excellence is acquired; 
what we hope ever to do with ease, we must Icom to 
do with diligence.” 

Amongst other notable curiosities (we have not 
space to give a particular description of everything 
worthy of examination) the visitor will find in the 
same table-case, a relic associated with some mourn¬ 
ful historical recollections. It is the identical Book 
of Hours (a small manual of devotion) believed to 
have been used by Lady Jane Grey on the scafibld, 
and containing some notes in her own handwriting. 
Upon one of the pages appears the signature 
JANE DUDDLEY, in large, firm, legible characters. 

Another object which will attract observation is a 
small volume of Prayers and Meditations, “ composed 
originally in English by Queen Catherine Parr, and 
translated into Latin, French, and Italian, by Queen 
Elizabeth (when Princess), as a gift to Henry VIII., 
in her own handwriting.” 'VVe have elsewhere spoken 
of Elizabeth’s skill in penmanship, and of her claims 
to superior scholarship. It must be borne in mind 
that she was the pupil of Roger Ascham, who taught 
many illustrious persons the use of the pen. To 
write a "fair hand” was in those days esteemed, 
among the great of both sexes, no mean accomplish¬ 
ment ; and it is evident from this volume, that Eliza¬ 
beth was on apt pupil of the great master of the 
science of caligraphy. From the same renowned 
schoolmaster the illustrious princess also received 
instructions in the learned languages. King Edward 
VI. (who was likewise a pupil of Ascham’s) was 
another excellent penman, and a volume of texts of 
scripture in his handwriting is exhibited among other 
curious relies in this case. 

Tire other table-case in the mannscript department 
of the library is devoted to illuminated missals, &c., 
some of which are of extreme beauty. There are here 
two very remarkable manuscripts, in point of elaborate 
embellishment, which arc said to have belonged to the 
historian Philippe de Gomines. One is a copy of 
Froissart’s Chronicles, and the other of Valerias 
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Maximiu. We can only pause to observe that the 
illuminated title-page of the latter volume is a perfect 
miracle of the art. 

Having quitted the manuscript-room, wo enter the 
noble apartment denominated the " King’s Library,” 
appropriated entirely to the collection of printed 
books, formed by King George 111., and presented to 
the nation (as au inscription over the door informs us) 
by King George IV. According to some revelations 
in a recent number of the Quarterly Review, it is, 
however, hardly accurate to say presented, as it seems 
to have been pretty clearly understood by the royal 
donor at the time of the so-called presentation, that a 
pecuniary equivalent was to be given for the library. 
I “ It is,” says the Museum Guide, “ one of the most 
1 noble libraries known—remarkable not only for the 
judicious selection of the works, and the discrimi- 
i nating choice of the editions, but for the biblio- 
I graphical peculiarities and rarity of the copies. The 
! number of those on large paper deserves particular 
: mention.” 

In the middle of this spacious room there arc 
several glazed table-cases, appropriated to the exhi- 
! bitioii of early specimens of typography, from this and 
other collections in the library. We begin with a 
selection of early Hebrew books, one of them pro¬ 
duced in 1485, and remarkable as being the first book 
printed in Portugal; after which follow some of the 
earliest books printed in the Greek character, com- 
i prising the Greek Grammar of Lascaris, the first 
'! specimen of Greek typography, (printed at Milan, 

I under the superintendence of a Greek named Demc- 
: trius, of Crete,) in the year 1476; the celebrated 
, Plorcnce Homer, printed in 1488, at the expense of 

two patriotic Plorentine citizens; and the Pablcs of 
jEsop, printed at Milan, about 1480. The latter 
■ book is remarkable as being the first edition of the 
.: first Greek classic which proceeded from the printing- 
, I press; and in the same case we have a copy of the 

I I first Juilitt classic ever printed, being the first edition 
jj of Cicero de OJJiciis, printed at Meutz by Fust and 
1 1 Schoeffer in 1465. This work has been described as 
i; “one of the rarest and most beauliful specimens of 
jj typography iu the world.” The copy exhibited is 
I printed on vellum, but on vellum and paper it is said 

to be equally scarce, and there are few works which 
I the book-collector would pounce on with greater 
avidity, if a copy should haply present itself in some 
quarter where its value was unknown. At the 
latter end of the last century, it is related by 
Dr. Harwood, that “ an old Scotch usher, some¬ 
where in the purlieus of Moorfields, picked up for 
Oku Shiixiko, this Ediiio Prineeps of Cicero’s 
Offices, and immediately repaired with it to the Earl 
of Oxford, who very generously rewarded the old 
gentleman for his knowledge of books, and for the 
distinction he had paid him.” A second edition of 
this work, also on vellum, printed in 1466, is ex¬ 
hibited in the same ease. Without confusing our 
readers too much with bibliographical details, we 
most also draw their attention to the first edition of 


Ovid, which, in a perfect form, is one of the rarest, if 
not the rarest, of the early editions of the classics. 
It is boldly asserted by Dibdin, that " ‘ Ovid ’ 
defies possession, on his first appeiurance, in a perfect 
form. I repeat it,” be continues, “ a perfect copy of 
the Rditio Princes of Ovid, by Azzoguidi, 1471, 
folio, nowhere exists: in other words, its existence is 
unknown.” The bibliographical critic seems to have 
been scarcely accurate in this most emphatic declara¬ 
tion ; but Mr. Grenville (by whom the book was 
bequeathed) observes, in a note concerning it, that 
exc^t this copy, which has been carefully collated, not 
ono has been found perfect. The other six copies 
known to exist are every one of them more or less 
defective. 

Amongst the notable works in the second case, on 
the same sido of the library, we must draw attention 
to the splendid edition of Livy, printed at Rome, by 
Conrad Sweynheim and Arnold Fannartz (two Ger¬ 
mans to whom the honour belongs of introducing the 
art of printing into Italy), about the year 1469. These 
printers were the first to adopt what has since been 
called the Roman character, in place of the Gothic or 
black letter. In addition to this welcome innovation, 
they introduced other improvements in their art, and ' 
were particularly distinguished for the excellence of 
their paper, ink, and types. Before establishing . 
themselves at Rome, they had for some time exer¬ 
cised their glorious calling in the monastery of 
Subiaco, in the kingdom of Naples; and the work we , 
have been noticing, wliicii, according to Mr. Gren- j 
ville’s note, is the only copy known to exist on | 
vellum, is supposed to have ^cn expressly taken off i 
for Pope Alexander VI., when Vice-Chancellor of the i 
Roman see, and Governor of the monastery in which 
the printers had found an asylum. This remarkable 
volume, which was subsequently deposited in the 
Benedictine library at Milan, appears to have been 
one of the treasures dispersed over Europe by the 
French Revolution, which disturbed so mairy monastic 
collections. In 1815 it was purchased by Sir Mark 
Sykes for 9037. There are also in this case some of 
the most admired productions of the early Venetian 
press. Ill 1469, John and Vindelin de Spira, like¬ 
wise natives of Germany, settled in Venice, and in 
the same year produced their first book, the Epistolte 
Familiares of Cicero, which is here exhibited. Be¬ 
sides paying great attention to the correctness of 
their works, by securing the services of two learned 
men as correctors of the press, it is admitted that 
they also excelled in all the mechanical requirements 
of their art. Their type is remarkable for clearness, 
beauty, and symmetry. Tbe visitor will also observe 
in this case a flue copy of Pliny’s Natural History, 
on vellum, printed at Venice, by Jenson, in 1472. 
Nicolas Jenson was a Frenchman, and has been 
sometimes described as the first Venetian printer. 
The productions of his press are also much es¬ 
teemed. A copy of the Latin translation of Euclid’s 
Geometry, printed at Venice by Ratdolt, in 1482, 
may be also referred to here as being one of the 
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earliest boots printed with diagrams. The vbitor 
will not fail to admire the beautiful appearance of this 
volume, which was a presentation copy to one of the 
Doges of Venice. 

In the case opposite to the one we have been 
examining, our attention is invited to some select 
I specimens of Italian typography in the 16th century.’ 
j As most of these ore from the Aldine press, it will 
not be improper for us to advert for a few moments 
to the personal history of the illustrious member of 
that renowned family who first practised the art of 
printing. Aldus—or rather Theobuldus Manutius 
(for the name which he assumed, and which has 
Wome so celebrated, was an abbreviation of his 
Christian name), was born about the year 1446. In 
addition to his other names he frequently assumed 
the appellation of Pius, from having been for some 
time tutor to Albcrtus Pius, a prince of the house of 
Carpi. The idea of becoming a printer was, it is 
said, first suggested to his mind during a visit which 
he paid with his noble pupil to " the pheenk of his 
I age,” Pious of Mirandola. In the year 1489, he 
established himself at Venice, for tlic purpose of 
! maturing and carrying out his design; and in 1494, 
he published an cation of the Creek poet Musmus, 
being his earliest work. Having married, in the year 
1500, the daughter of Andrea d’Asola, he sedulously 
i pursued his profession till the year 1506, when he was 
! compelled to .leave Venice, through the disordered 
I state of public affairs. He afterwards returned, and 
I entered into partnership witli his father-in-law, with 
' whom he carried on business with renewed assiduity, 

' conferring, up to the day of his death, inestimable 
I' benefits on the republic of letters. We are indebted 
I to Aldus for the introduction of the Italic or Aldine 
I character, as it is still called, and also for a still more 
j important innovation, that of printing the most valu- 
|| able literary productions of the ancient world in a 
I' more portable and less expensive form than had been 
I! adopted before his time. " Wliatovcr the great of 
J j ages past might seem to lose by this indignity, was 
j more than compensated in the diffused love and 
1 admiration of their writings. ‘ With what pleasure,’ 
says M.lleuouard, ‘must the studious man, the lover 
of letters, have beheld these benevolent octavos, 
these Virgils and Horaces contained in one little 
I volume, which he might cdliry in his pocket while 
j travelling, or in a walk; which, besides, cost him 
hardly more than two of our francs, so that he could 
I get a dozen of them for the price of one of those 
I folios that had hitherto been the sole furniture of his 
library.’ ” * 

A copy of the Aldine Vi^l (on vellum), printed in 
' 1501, is exhibited in the case we are now examining, 
j and is properly designated in the Guide as ‘‘the 
earliest attempt to produce cheap books.” It is really 
a very beautiful work, and is held in high estimation. 
We may say the same of the other productions 
of the Aldine press—the Horace, Juvenal, Martial, 

(I) “Hallam'B Literature of Eurojie,'' vol. i. 


CatuUns, Petrarch, Dante, &c. &c.—which are here 
presented to our notice, and will be regarded with vene¬ 
ration by every lover of books. In this case we also ob¬ 
served the first edition of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, 
printed at Fcirara, in 1516. The great popularity of this 
work at the time of its publication may be judged of 
by the fact, tlut no less than sixty editions were 
published in the 16th century. The first edition is on 
all hands aeknowledged to be of extremely rare occur¬ 
rence, and contains, we may remark, forty cantos, the 
remaining six being added in 1532. The first 
editions of the liimna Comedia of Dante, and of 
the SoHctti e Triomphi of Petrarch, must be also j 
noticed. They are of much earlier date than the j 
works of which wc have been speaking, the former 
havuig been printed at Foliguo, in 1472, and the I 
latter by Spiro, in 1470. ! 

In the fourth table-case devoted to the exhibition | 
of typographical rarities in the royal library, wc 1 
observed some beautifully executed books of Hours, I 
issued under ccclesiaslical sanction, in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Several bibliographical 
curiosities appear side by side with these, to which 
more than ordinary interest attaches. The one 
more particularly deserving of notice, is the first 
edition of Don Quixote, printed at Madrid in the year ■ 
1605. As a proof of the popularity of this remark- j 
able production on its firat appearance, it has been | 
ascertained that another edition was called for at I 
Madrid, in the same year, and two more elsewhere, i 
viz. at Lisbon and at Valencia. Bccollecting that 
the work of Cervantes has been pronounced to be 
‘‘ the greatest in the world as a book of entertain¬ 
ment,”—^that it is the only book of that class which is 
read with almost equal interest by the denizens of 
every nation,—^it is impossible to peruse without ; 
interest, or even w'ithout emotion, its simple title- i 
page, ns printed for the first time, during the life of !■ 
the liigh-minded but unfortunate author: “El In- i 
ffenioso hidalgo Don Quixote de la Mancha. Compuesio 
por Miguel de C/ervanles Saavedra.” Appropriately 
placed near the first edition of Don Qukote, the 
visitor will perceive the two earliest editions of the 
groat Portuguese epic—the Lusiad by Camoens. 

Upon quitting the King’s Library, the next room I 
to which wc arc admitted is one of small dimensions, 
appropriated to the collection of volumes upon , 
Natural History, (16,000 in number,) bequeathed by 1 
Sir Joseph Banks. From this apartment we pasis 
into the large, or principal, room of the library, where 
we find many objects of interest awaiting our notice. 

In the centre of this room are two cases; the one on 
the left, principally devoted to early English Prayer 
Books, Liturgies, and Bibles; and that on the right, 
to the earliest productions of the English printmg- 
press. 

In the former case, the first volume which com¬ 
mands attention is the first edition of the Book of 
Common Prayer, printed in. 1649. This is not the 
place for inquiring into the origin of our noble and 
expressive Liturgy, and for investigating the sources 
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from wliich it was derived. Tlie esquisite judgment 
of the compilers is shown in the use which they made 
of the ample materials bequeathed to them from 
remote antiquity, and the simple and forcible language 
in which they clothed these grand devotional exor¬ 
cises. In the act of Edward VI. by which the general 
use of the Lituigy is appomted, in place of other 
books tending to superstition and idolatry, it is aptly 
described as “ an uniform, quiet, and godly order of 
common and open prayer . . . agreeable to the order 
of the Primitive Church,” and much more comfort¬ 
able unto the king’s loving subjects than other 
diversity of service. The second Reformed Prajxr 
Book, published in 1652, is also exhibited side by 
side with the first edition, and is opened at the page 
of the Litany in which the following jictition occurs, 
which was modified and altered to its present form, 
in the reign of Elizabeth: “ From all sedicion and 
priuey conspiracie, from the tyrannie of the Byshop 
of Rome, and al his detestable enormities, fro all 
false doctrine and heresy, from hardnes of hartc and 
eontempte of thy worde and commaundcmcntc; Good 
Lorde, deliaer us.” A copy of the Salisbury'Manual, 
i “ printed for the use of England, after the accession 
I of Queen Ma^, and the re-ostablisinncnt of the 
I Roman Catholic religion in this country,” curiously 
illustrates the strife of creeds at this memorable 
period, and is appropriately exhibited with the early 
editions of the Reformed Liturgy. 

The first complete edition of the Bible in the 
English language, is another work which must not be 
passed over without notice. This remarkable book 
is entitled, “ The Bible; that is, the Holy Seripture of 
the Olde and Neio Testament, faithfully and truly 
i translated out of the Douche and Latyii into Englishe.” 
i It bears the date of 1535, and is generally supposed 
' to have been printed at Zurich, by Christopher 
Eroschover. This conjecture has been principally 
formed from the shape of the type, which is a kind of 
I foreign seerctary-gothic.’ It is commonly known by 
the name of Coverdale’s Bible, and contains a dedi¬ 
cation, “ Unto the moost victorious prynce, and our 
moost gracyous soveraygne lord, kyngc Henry the 
eyghth, kynge of Inglande and of Eranec, lorde of 
[rdande, &c. defendour of the fayth, and under God 
the chefe snpprcme heade of the Church of Englande,” 

! which is signed with the venerable name of “ Myles 
! Coverdale.” It has been related, that when Cover- 
I dale’s translation was presented to the king, it was 
j handed over to Gardiner, and other bishops, to be 
strictly examined. These ecclesiastics kept it so 
long, that Henry had to send for it. Upon its being 
re-dclivcred to him, he asked their opinion of the 
translation, and was answered that there were many 
I faults in it. Not satisfied with this reply, he inquired 
I whether there were any heresies to be found in it. 

I The answer was, they had found none. Upon which, 

I the sovereign gave vent to the declaration, “ If there 
; be no heresies, then, in God’s name, let it go abroad 


(1) Dlbdin 


among our people.” Accordingly, in the injunctions 
to the clergy, published by Cromwell, as the king’s 
viceregent in matters ecclesiastical, it was thereupon 
provided that in every parish church, a book of 
the whole Bible, both in Latin and English, should be 
deposited "in the quire, for every man that will to 
look and read thereon.” 

Tlic demand for English Bibles having incrcas^, 
another edition, distinguished as Matthewe’s 
BtBLE, (a copy of whidi, printed on straw-coloured 
paper, is exhibited in this ease,) was published in 
1537. Like the former impression, it was printed 
abroad, under the patronage of Cromwell. The real 
editor of this Bible was John Rogers, a native of 
Lancashire, the first Protestant martyr in Queen 
Mary’s reign. He was burnt in Smithflcld, February 
4th, 1555. The name of Thomas Matthews is sup¬ 
posed to be altogether fictitious. 

Previously to the publication of the whole Bible, 
portions of the Scriptures in English had been printed 
abroad. Tlie first, and most remarkable, is the 
translation of the New Testament, by William Tyn- 
dale, (of which a fragment, bequeathed by the Right 
Hon. Thomas Grenville, is exhibited amongst these 
rare impressions of the English Scriptures,) printed 
at Cologne, in 1525. Subsequently in 1530, a trans¬ 
lation of the Pentateuch, which would have been 
published earlier, but for an accident at sea, in which 
the unfortunate translator lost all his papers, was 
printed by Hans Luft, “ at Marlborow, in the 
land of Hesse.” In 1534, two other editions of 
Tyndale’s Testament appear to have been published 
at Antwerp. An interesting copy of one of these, 
upon vellum, which formerly belonged to Queen Anne 
Bolcyu, and was bequeathed to the Museum by the 
Rev. C. M. Craehcrodc, should be noticed, if only as 
associated with a name so intimately connected with 
the history of the English Reformation. To return 
to the complete versions of the English Bible, we 
must direct attention to the first edition of Cranmer’s 
Bible, called also the Great Bible, " truly translated 
after the veryte of the Hebrue and Greko texts, by 
the dylygent studye of divers excellent learned men, 
expert in the forsayde tonges; ” and printed in 1539. 
Another edition, of which a fine copy on vellum is 
exhibited, (presented to Henry VIII. by his loving, 
faithful, and obedient subject, Anthony Morler, of 
London, “ haberdasaher,”) followed in 1540. Both 
these editions have an engraved frontispiece, supposed 
to have been designed by the famous Hans Holbein. 
It represents, in the upper part, Henry VIII. upon 
his throne, delivering to the lords spiritual and tem¬ 
poral copies of the Holy Scriptures. In the middle 
part, Cranmer is represented on one side delivering 
the same book to the clergy, and Cromwell, on the 
other side, presenting it to the laity. At the bottom,, 
the king is represented attending divine service, m 
his crqss-barred pew, the priest praying, and the con¬ 
gregation turning towards the sovereign, and crying 
Fivat Bex. To complete this vciy interesting collec¬ 
tion of English Bibles, the first edition of our present 
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authorizeii version, printed at London, bj B. Barker, 
in 1611, lias a place allotted to it. 

We have hitherto omitted to notice the two large 
volumes conspicuously displayed in the centre of this 
j case. They belong respectively to the celebrated 
I J’olyglot Bible, edited by Dr. Brian Walton, and the 
1 Ijexicon Heptaglotton, by Dr. E. Castell, designed as, 
ij an accompaniment to that noble work. Walton’s 
Polyglot is remarkable, amongst other things, for 
being the first book published in England by sub¬ 
scription. Every private assistance was rendered to 
the learned editor, during the progress of the work, 
and the undertaking was encouraged by Cromwell 
and the council of state, by contributions of public 
money and by allowing paper for its use to be 
imported free of duty. The first volume was published 
iu 1654, and the sixth and last in 1657- Upon the 
accession of Charles 11. the editor cancelled the two 
last leaves of his preface, in which he had suitably 
acknowledged the generosity of the Protector, and 
prefixed to some copies a dedication to the king. The 
impression is accordingly divided into what are called 
Bepublicau aud Loyal copies: the British Museum 
fortunately possessing one of each variety. Kino 
languages are used in this Polyglott; viz. Hebrew, 
Chaldee, Samaritan, Greek, Syriac, Arabic, Ethiopic, 
Persic, and Latin; but no single book is printed iu 
all of them. Castell’s Lexicon, which should accom¬ 
pany the Polyglott, is one of the most remarkable 
monuments of human industry afforded in the whole 
rauge of literature. For seventeen years, the poor 
author toiled at this great work from sixteen to 
eighteen hours each day, and supported at his own 
charge, >even Englishmen and seven foreigners, to 
assist him, who all died during its progress. He not 
only expended upon it all his own fortune, but 
having been compelled to borrow money for the com¬ 
pletion of his undertaking, he had to petition 
Charles U. that a prison might not be the reward of 
his unparalleled sacrifices and exertions. 

A very remarkable copy of another celebrated poly- 
^ot Bible is exhibited, (a volume being opened as 
a specimen,) in an upright case to the left of that wc 
have been examining. This book, which has been 
denominated the eighth wonder of the world, is the 
Bihlia BolygloUa, printed at Antwerp by Christopher 
Flantin, between the ycars^l669 and 1572. The 
copy in the Museum is of exceeding beauty, being 
printed on the finest vellum, and is further remarkable 
as having been presented by order of Philip 11. of 
Spain, to the Duke of Alva for his services in the 
Netherlands. What those services were, the reader 
of history knows too well. To establish the policy of 
the remorseless bigot, who declared, " that he would 
rather have no subjects at all than have heretics for 
his subjects,” the most unheard-of cruelties were 
perpetrated in the Low Countries by this savage 
instrument of a detestable court. Tn a few short 
years some of the most fertile provinces in Europe 
were converted into a desert; eighteen thousand 
victims were delivered over to the executioner; 


numbers fell in the field, and more than thirty thou¬ 
sand, who escaped the sword and scaffold, sought 
safety in exile. For such tensicea it is curious enough 
to find the catholic king presenting his minister with 
a copy of the sacred Scriptures! A Latin inscription, 
setting forth the circumstances of the presentation, 
is printed upon a fly-leaf in the first volume. 

The large glazed case opposite, on the right hand, 
(in the same room,) is devoted, as we have before in¬ 
timated, to the earliest works of English printers. 
The collection of Caxtons is remarkably rich and 
interesting, and commences with the “Becueil des ^ 
Histoires de Troyes,” in French, (his first work printed , 
abroad,) to which the date of 1467 has been assigned. ' 
Underneath tliis is the same work in English, also i 
printed abroad, (most probably at Cologne,) translated | 
by Caxton himself, at the express request of his • 
patroness, the Duchess of Burgundy. The first work | 
printed in England, after Caxton had set up his press 
in Westminster Abbey, follows in duo course. It is ' 
entitled “The Game and Playe of the Chesse: traus- | 
lated out of the French, and imprynted by William , 
Caxton;” and was finished on the last day of March, \ 
1474. A second edition of this work was afterwards 
published with woodcuts. Wc need not particularize 
the subsequent productions of the Caxton press, of 
which many fine impressions arc here for the first 
time brought under public observation. Among them | 
will be found the “ Cronicles of England,” imprinted | 
“/» ihabbey of Westmynxire by London” the “Sublyl |' 
Hysterics and Fables of Esope,” with curious wood- 1 1 
cuts, not devoid of character and spirit, the “ Golden :; 
Legendc,” and Chaucer’s Canterbury Talcs. We 
may remark that these volumes are generally opened ' 
at some characteristic engraving or interesting passage, '' 
as in the instance of the Golden Legende, which con- n 
tains the curious narrative of St. Thomas a Becket’s | 
parentage, and a wood engraving of his martyrdom. ' 

In the same case are some of the productions of | 
Pynson and Wynkyn de Worde: nor must we omit to ' 
mention that very singular production of the early ; 
printing-press, called the “ Book of St. Alban’s,” a | 
treatise of Hawking, Hunting, &c. printed in the ' 
Benedictine Monastery of St. Alban’s, iu 1480, and ; 
supposed to have been written by Dame Juliana 
Berners, prioress of the Nunnery of Sopewell, near 
St. Albaji’s. As a specimen of the style and matter 
of this work, and of the intelligence of the period, 
we quote the following piece of heraldry, which ap¬ 
pears amongst other equally singular passages in this 
antique treatise, or rather collection of treatises. 

" Of the offspring of the gentilman Jafeth come Ha- ; j 
braham, Moyscs, Aron, aud the Profettys, and also > 
the Kyng of the right lyne of Mary, of whom that j 
Gentilman Jhesus was bom, very God and Man. !! 
After bis Mauhode, kyng of the land of Jude and { 
Jues. Gentilman by his Moder Mary, Piynee of ! 
Cote Arraure,” &c. 

But wo feel the time has vaell-nigh arrived for \ 
bringing our pilgrimage to a close, and that it is { 
necessary for us to economize the remainder of the i 
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sfwce allotted to oar rambling obserrations. We 
must therefore supplicate the reader, if not orer 
fatigued, to accompany us into the western rooms of 
the library, in which are exhibited several literary 
curiosities to which, before parting, we must invite 
his attention. The first small cose we arrive at, in 
our progress through these rooms, is devoted to book -1 
rarities, illustrated with the manuscript notes and 
autographs of distinguished men of letters. Among 
them are the autographs of the learned Bentley on an 
edition of Horace, and of Milton on a copy of Aratus; 
the corrections made by Sir Walter Scott in a proof 
sheet of Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk; and a copy 
of “Ben Jonson his Volpone or the Eoxe,” 1607, 
with the following note in the great playwright’s 
handwriting on a fly-leaf facing the title-page: “ To 
his loving father and worthy friend Mr. John Florio; 
the ayde of the Muses, Ben Jonson scales this testi¬ 
mony of friendship and love.” The greatest curiosity, 
however, in this case, is a copy of “ The Essayes, or 
moral], politike, and millitarie discourses of Lo: 
Michaell de Montaigne,” translated into English by 
Florio, with the autograph of Wiluam SiiAKsmnn. 
Respecting the authenticity of this signature, there is 
now scarcely any question, and the contents of the 
volume, as observed by Sir Frederick Madden, (who 
has written an interesting pamphlet on the subject,) 
come in aid, and add to the interest of the autograph, 
whilst attesting its genuineness by showing that 
Shakspere must have been well acquainted with the 
work on which it appears. One remarkable passage 
indeed is quoted by Sir Frederick, from the Tempest, 
whicli seems to have been copied almost word for 
word from Florio’s Montaigne. It occurs in the first 
scene of the second act, where tlie following dialogue 
takes place between Gonzalo, Antonio, and Sebastian 
after their escape from the vessel: 

OoHzalo. Had I plantation of this isle, my lord— 
Antonio. He'd sow it with ncttle-soed— 

Sebaatian. Or docks, or mallows— 

Oonzalo. And were the king of it, what would 1 dol 
Sebaatian. ’Scape being drunk for want of wine. 
Qomalo. 1’ the commonwealth, I would by contraries 

Execute ail things: for no kind of traffic 

Would I admit; no name of magUfrate; 

Lettera aJundd not be known ; no uac of 
aerviee, 

Of riches, or of poverty ; no contracts, 

Successions ; bound of land, tilth, vineyard 
none; 

No use of metal, com, or wine, or oil; 

No oceupaMon ; all men idle, all; 

And women too, hut innocent and pure: 

No sovereignty;— 

SAasliaa. And yet he would be king on’t. 

The conesponding passage of Montaigne, is in the 
following words. He is speaking of a newly dis¬ 
covered eonu^, to which he gives the name of 
Antarctic Trance. “ It is a nation, would I answer 
Plato, that hath no kind of traffike, no knowledge of 
tetters, no intelligence of numbers, no name of magi¬ 
strate, nor of politike superiority; no use of service, of 
riches, or of poverty; no contracts, no successions, no 
dividenees; no occupation, tut idle; no respect of 


I kindred, but common; no apparell bnt: naturall; no 
manuring of lands; no tm of teine, com, or mettle. 
The very words that import lying, fblsehood, treason, 
dissimulations, covetousness, envie, detraction, and 
pardon were never heard of amongst them.” But 
whilst it was evidently Shakspere’s aim to convey a 
satire on Utopias, it is worthy of remark, (and we take 
the liberty of again quoting from Sir Frederidt’s 
pamphlet,) “ that in the original, Montaigne is speaking 
seriously of the newly-discovered country of Brazil, 
where Villegaignon first landed in 1656. Malone infers 
with great probability, that it was from the perusal 
of this chapter that Shakspere was led to make au unin¬ 
habited island the scene of his Tempest, and from the 
title * Of the Caniballes’ as it stands in> Florio, 
ho has evidently by transposition (as remarked by Dr. 
Farmer) formed the name of his man-monster Caliban.” 
To return to this interesting copy of the first English 
translation of Montaigne, we may rciuaik, that sevend 
Latin sentences are written on the page containing 
the autograpli, and'on the fly-leaf at the end of the 
volume, but they are clearly iu a more recent hand 
and by a later pen. 

T)ie*<!(;o«<f casewe have to notice is appropriated to 
the early editions of eminent English authors. Wo 
have here the first edition of Izaak Waliou’s Angler, 
with its characteristic title-page: “The Complcat 
Angler, or the contemplative man’s recreation : being 
a discourse of fish and fishing not unworthy tiie 
perusal of most anglers—Simon Peter said, I go a 
ikshitig; and they said, We also will go with thcc.” 
Of Sliaksperc’s Venus and Adonis, two editions are 
exhibited, tlie first (printed in 1002) being of extreme 
rarity. The first edition of “ Sbake-spearcs Sonnets, 
(1609,) never before imprinted,” is another rare and 
interesting relic. A still more valuable and more 
highly-prized pniduction is the first collected edition 
of Mr. William Shakespeare’s Comedies, Uisiories, and 
Tragedies, printed in 1023, with a portrait of the 
author, accompanied by the following lines, printed in 
a large clear type, iu the centre of tbc leaf lacing the 
title-page 

10 IBS BEADZn. 

This Figure, that thou here scest put, 

It was for gentle Siiakcspoarc cut; 

Wherein the Qraner had a strife 
WUh Nature, to out-doo the life : 

O, could he but have drawn his wit 
As well in brasse, as he baUi hit 

His face .• the Print would then surpa-sse 
All, that was ever writ in brasse. 

But, since he cannot. Reader, lookc 
Not on his Picture, but his booke.—B. 1. 

It is well known that this first issue of Shak'spcrc’s 
collected plays was printed under the suiHjrintendencc 
of Heminge and Ciondell, two of his dramatic asso¬ 
ciates. In their dedication of the work to the Earls 
of Pembroke and Montgomery, the editors only 
modestly claim for themselves the credit of publishing 
in a collective form the immortal productions of an 
author who never troubled liimself about posthumous 
fame. “ We Lave but collected tlicm,” tliey say, 

I “ and done an ofiice lo the dead to piocnre his 
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orphans guardians, without ambition either of self¬ 
profit or fame: only to keep the tnemory of eo worthy a 
friend and fellow alive at was our Shakspere." Of 
this valuable work there are altogether four copies in 
the Museum Librmy. 

Anotlier first edition worthy of particular notice 
is that of Milton’s Paradise Lost, described in the 
title-page as “a poem written in ten books,” London, 
1667; this being the original division of the work. 
It is said that no less than five title-pages (includ¬ 
ing the first) were printed before the impression 
was sold off. In such an age it was not to be ex¬ 
pected that such a work would obtain a speedy popu¬ 
larity; and a notable instance of the perverse 
judgment passed on it by some of Milton’s literary 
contemporaries [is afforded us in the well-known 
criticism of Waller, who thus announced its first 
appearance: “The old blind schoolmaster, John 
Milton, hath published a tedious poem on the ‘ Pall 
of Manif its length be not considered as its merit, 
it has no other.” 

In the third case, at which we arrive as wc rapidly 
proceed through these rooms, are contiuncd some 
interestmg autographs of eminent foreign poets and 
critics. There is a small volume here upon which 
many sentimental observations might be made,—the 
Poesie di Vittoria Colonna, printed in 1538, with the 
autographof Michelangelo Buonaroiti. VittoriaColonna 
was the wife of the Marquis of Pcsoai-a, who died of 
the wounds he had received in the battle of P.avia. 
After her husband's death,—young, beautiful, and ac¬ 
complished,—^shc withdrew herself from the world, 
and lamented in solitude her grievous bereavement. 
Endowed with genius of the highest order, and with 
a strength and gravity of mind i-arcly met with in her 
sex, she poured out her soul in poetry; the produc¬ 
tions of her muse being for the most part of a sciious 
and sacred character. Por this pure and noble-minded 
woman Michael Angelo coneeived a sincere affection, 
and although she had pledged herself never to wed 
again, she entertained for him a feeling of warm 
regard. He addressed to her many poems, instinct 
with the spirit of ardent Platonic adoration, which 
remind us of his great poetical idol, Petrarch. There 
are few love-stories more interesting than this, and 
the volume of Vittoria Colonna’s poems, in which the 
great artist-poet has written Lis name, may bo well 
regarded as a sacred relic. The volume No. 5, in 
the same case, is also rather a curious one. It is 
entitled " An Essay upon the civil wars of Prance... 
and also upon the epick poetry of the European 
nations, from Homer down to Milton. By M. de 
Voltaire, 1727.” On the title-page is the following 
inscription in the author’s own handwriting: “ fo 
S', kanslone from hit most humble servant Voltaire.” 
This book was written in English by the French 
philosopher. It was never reprinted in its original 
dress, but being afterwards re-written in French, it 
is included in the general collection of his works. 
Another very interesting work appears in the next 
cose; viz., a copy of the German Bible, printed in 


1541, which was suoKssively the property of Luther 
and Melonchthon, both of whom have enriched it with 
manuscript notes. 

Before we quit the library, we pause to notice a 
small selection of Proclamations, four in number;— 
the first by King Charles II. ordering the suppression 
0 ^ the “ Uefensio pro populo Anglieano ” and the 
“ Iconoclastes” of John Milton; the second, the order 
of the Council of State, appointing Cromwell Lord 
Protector.; the third, a proclamation offering a reward 
for the apprehension of the Pretender Prince James, 
if he should attempt to land in England; and tiie 
fourth, a proclamation by Prince Charles, styling 
himself prince of Wales, offering a reward for the 
apprehension of King George II. We need not 
eulaige on tlie historical value and interesting cha¬ 
racter of these documents. It is also proper to call 
attention to the many important works connected 
with the discovery of America, contained in the case 
No. 5. Amongst these is the celebrated letter of 
Columbus, written eight months after his discovery, 
and translated into Latin by Aliauder de Cosco. 

—«— 

VISIT TO HOWE’S CAVE. 

On the morning of August 7th, 1850, I was one 
of a party of eight gentlemen who nidc over from 
Sliaron-Spriiigs to Cobleskill, to visit Howe’s Cave. 
Tlio region through which our road lay presented few 
features of interest beyond the fact that, as we 
approached the end of our ride, wc noticed that the 
fields wore indented w'ith frequent circular holes, 
partly filled up with stones and soil. The fancy was 
expressed that the country had here suffered an attack 
similar to the smoll-pox, and had cOmo off with a 
pitted face. A rude gate-way, with “ Howe’s Cave ” 
painted on its front, drew us aside from the main road, 
and in a few moments we alighted at the house of the 
great cave-explorer. We found him a pleasant, well- 
informed Yankee, familiar with the leading facts of 
geology, proud even to idolatry of his subterranean | 
property, and with a tinge of bat-and-owlishness in his , 
visage, which betrayed that he was more at homf'in 
doing the hospitalities of his cave than those of his | 
hotel. We had left Sharon before breakfast, and our i 
first item of preparation for the day’s work was to . 
fortify ourselves internally with a heterogeueous three- 
mcals-in-one, which opened with coffee and cucumbers i 
and ended with blackberries, cream-cake, and custard- 
pic. Howe next threw open a wardrobe containing 
jackets and trowsers of coarse sacking, m.ndc so as to 
button close to the person. They had already seen 
much undeiground service, and were thickly plastered 
with Stygian mud. We now began to catch the 
spirit of our adventure, and throwing aside our broad¬ 
cloth and linen, we plunged into the over-hauls. A 
cheap leathern skull-cap finished the uniform, and but 
for a sprinkling of spectacles and pallor, we might . 
have been easily mistaken for a platoon of jolly hod- j 
carriers. It was a matter of lament that we could I 
not have then stood for a daguerreotype, and thus ! 
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fumished our urives and sveetliearta \nth a nev 
study iu the “Philosophy of Clothes.” 

We were ready aow^to move, and each armed 
himself with a tin lamp of the petticoat species, and 
half a dozen Ludfers, which he was cautioned to 
keep dry. The mouth of the grotto is not over fifty 
paces from the house. Eight years ago, when it was 
first discovered, the opening was so small that visitors 
were forced to forego the use of their legs, and for a 
considerable distance to imitate the locomotion of 
live’s seducer. Since then, the entrance has been 
so enlarged by blasting and removing the black lime¬ 
stone, that one walks in erect. The first feeling is 
that of exhilaration. It is like entering a new world 
without undergoing the pangs of death. A cool and 
delicious oxygen is welcomed to the lungs. The 
sound of a distant water-fall is elaborated into 
exquisite music by the echoing arches. As you push 
forward, the light of \ our lamp seems to be tlirown 
back upon you by a w'all of iinpoiietrable blackness. 
With the solid rock on cither sido of you, above and 
bcucntli, your desire to know what lies in front 
soon rises to a deliglitful eagerness for discovery that 
would neither stop to see nor to fancy a danger. The 
j general features of the cave are soon underatood. Py 
I sonic convulsion of nature, which happened far back 
j in the waste of nnbistoried centuries, the rocky 
hills drained by the Cobleskill were rent and fissured 
in many places. One of these fissures now forms 
wliat is called Howe’s Cave. A stream of water, 

■ | often swollen to a torrent, has been rusliing through 
j| its entire length for uncounted ages, wearing it deeper 
! and broader; while the lime-water, dripping through 
its broken roof, lias displayed an amazing ingenuity 
and patience in the slow work of forming stalactites 
and stalugmites. In dry seasons, the first three miles 
of the cavern arc traversed with comparative ease. 
A foot-patu lias been made along-side the stream, 

' which is crossed, when necessary, on plank-bridges, or 
by leaping. Even ladies not unfrcquently leave their 
autographs eight miles from tlio entrance, without 
meeting with alarm or over-faligue. 

4m visit to the cave was under circamstauces less 
propitious. A heavy rain hail fallen the night before, 
and a second shower commenced at the time of our 
entrance, which continued from two to three hours. 
It was remarked by Howe that the cave-stream was 
unusually high. In several places it bad already over- 
I. flowed the path. Especially was tliis observable in a 
I narrow passage called the Harlem Tuimcl, about a mile 
from the entrance. Yet this caused no uneasiness in 
any one of our party, and if our guide was disturbed, he 
kept bis alarm to himself. Most likely he felt no alarm; 
for the moment we parted from the day-light, he 
appeared a new and diiTcreut creature. Out of bis 
cave he was awkward and uneasy, like a sailor on 
pavements; but no sooner were its rocky walls about 
i him than he straightened into a commanding presence, 
' and gave us full assurance that he was at home. The 
I sound of the unseen cataract came to his ears like that 
I of tho trumpet to the war-steed. With lithe limbs 


and unhesitating step, he led the way to the remote 
regions of this inner world. 

A mile or so beyond the Tunnel brought us to a 
spot where the loose rocks have dammed the stream, 
and formed a deep, long pond, which has been 
appropriately named the Stygian Lake. Our guide 
now put on a new character. “ Portitor ille, Charon.” 
Seizing his ferry-pole, he sprang into a long, low, slimy 
boat, and beckoned us to follow. We could now help 
ourselves to a reason why bis chin was so badly 
neglected; why bis eyes glared so strangely in the dis¬ 
mal-lamplight ; why his back was so partial to a sordid 
garment. It was that he might personate the Stygian 
ferryman, so as to fill out the description of Virgil: 

“Cui plurima mento 

Canities inculca jacet; stant lumina flammk: 
SordiduB ex humeris nodo dependet amictus.’ 

The infernal craft parted from its moorings with six 
hearty, flesh-eating ghosts for passengers. Six, 1 say; 
for already two of our number, having either sated 
their curiosity or exhausted their courage, had sliiy 
slipped away aud returned. We stood erect in tho 
boat, as it moved over the sluggish waters. Our 
Charon soon lighted a flambeau, and bolding it aloft, ' 
disclosed a rapid succession of sights which at once 
amazed and delighted. The Cavern was here spanned 
with roof-work of every conceivable pattern, and the 
whole was studded with countless stalactites, each , 
ditfering from another iu size or form: j 

“ From its curved roof the mountain’s frozen tears, | 
Like snow, or silver, or long diamond spires, { 

Uaug downward, raining forth a doubtful light." j 

Now we passed beneath a flat ceiling, so low that we 
could grasp tho pendent limdcTe^ with the hand. Now 
tliere opened iu the roof so high an arch, that the 
flame of a torch vainly strove to reach its key-stone. 
Here the limcicles were round and ribbed, like the 
rattlesnake’s tail; there they had shaped themselves 
into graceful festoons, mocking the upholsterer’s skill. 
Even animate creatures were imitated with startling 
accuracy. Infant crocodiles were weeping calcareous 
tears, and mule birds were roosting on the branches of 
trees that grew downward, like shadows thrown from 
the steep bank of a river. On this side stood Lot’s 
wifo petrified iu the act of taking the prohibited, 
retrospect. Yonder, tlie Phrygian Niobe, “whom, 
like clasping ivy, a stony shroud overgrew, moistened 
the rocks with her ceaseless weeping.” 

The Stygian Lake may be half a mile in length, and 
is soon crossed. Beyond it stretches an immense 
chamber, called Musical Hall. Its roof is vaulted 
and groined, like that of a cathedral. Yet no 
cathedral was ever constructed with the power of 
playing such fantastic tricks with sound. Our Protean 
guide here became ambitious, and, like Salnioneus of 
old, undertook to rival the thunders of Jupiter. Hw 
firmament was comparatively narrow, and the fulmi¬ 
nating machinery somewhat primitive, but there was 
nothing contemptible ,in tho report of his thunder¬ 
bolts. A heavy plank be raised on end, aud throwing 
his weight upon it, brought it in sudden contact with 
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the rocky floor. The Dearest arches at once caught 
up the sound, split it into ten thousand fragments, 
multiplied them into each other until they became 
j a deafening peal, cuffed them this way and then the 
I other way, till they deepened into the angry bellow of 
I an earthquake, md sent them through the long-drawn 
' aisles of immense apartments, until every rock in those. 
I miles of cavern was gifted with a voice of thunder. 

I We stood still with astonishment. We had not a 
syllable to utter; our small voices were quenched 
within us by the oceans of thunder that submerged us. 
If Jupiter Tonans could have found any fault with 
I the report of that fulminating plank, his idea of good 
thunder must have been difierent from ours. 

A second experiment in acoustics was not less 
brilliant. Howe had brought a mysterious box under 
his arm, shaped like a baby’s coffin, from which he now 
I took out a violin, and resigning the insignia of Jove, 
he stepped abruptly into the character of Ole Bull. 
Howe the thunderer had petrified us into speechless- 
' ness, converted 'is into momentary fossils: but Uowc 
the fiddler re-executed the old Orphean feat, and made 
; the human rocks caper about him, in wild excitement. 

I His music went to the heels quicker than champagne 
i ever went to the head. It thrilled along the tendon 
j Achilles like electric infiuencc. The chattering of 
I those grave geologists up and down that sepulchral 
hall, by the dim, weird light of those six petticoat- 
lamps —“ pars raagna fui ”—was a siglit to see! And 
the music! that was an audience never to be forgotten. 
By the magic power of the place, the humble instru¬ 
ment was transformed into something divine. It was 
no longer constructed of wood, and glue, and catgut. 
It was now a thing of soul, and living nerve, and quick 
intelligence. Close your eyes, and the player was no 
longer Lester Howe, the cavern guide, but Ole Bull, 
the wild and wondrous Norwegian: more than this: 
the ear was misled not with the skill of a single artist, 
but a thousand Ole Bulls woke the melody of a thou¬ 
sand instruments. Ole Bull made a mistake when he 
j undertook to dramatize the Balls of Niagara with his 
fiddle-bow. He should have tried his hand at Howe’s 
, Cave. Here was a fit subject within the grasp of his 
, genius; and the very place was one that would have 
'exalted, reduplicated, and idealized his genius. I can 
imagine nothing more sublime and beautiful in har- 
^ mony than a concert m Musi^ Hall by the mighty 
: artist of Norway. 

But we have stiU four miles of hard walking before 
ns, and we must not tarry. Soon after leaving the boat 
. we are confronted by a pile of immense angular rocks, 

I thrown loosely together, and rising upward of a 
' hundred feet. This difficult pass is inevitable. We 
■ can neither go beneath it nor around it. Wc arc 
• obliged to pick our upward way cautiously and 
I! slowly. Every step is a study; every foot of advance 
I is a conquest. For the rocks are wet and slippery, 
j They are intersticed with yawning chasms. A misstep 
I might end in the splash of a bruised body deep down 
j, where the sullen waters complain in the dark. It 
i was a picturesque sight to see our party toiling in a 


line over these weary rocks, each surrounded by his 
little space of lamp-light, ^dom was a word spoken. 
Now and then a loose rock would slip from its poeh, 
and after bounding from cliff to cliff, with a succession 
of harsh grating thunders, would find its wet grave in 
the current below. We began now to appreciate the 
greatness of our undertaking. The excitement of the 
first three miles had evaporated; an eulaiged con¬ 
ception of the grandeur of the cavern snperadded 
itself to our sense of weariness, and made us solemn 
and mute. It was in one sense, a Sabbath-day’s 
journey—that solemn climbing of the “ Rocky Moun¬ 
tains !” The sermon preached by the stones, and the 
compact darkness, and the funeral waters, told in the 
words, but with more than the eloquence of Massillon, 
that “God only is great!’’. 

At the summit of these rooks was a platform- 
welcome to our tired feet—which served as an ante¬ 
room 1.0 various sidc-chamhers, each curious and 
peculiar. These we had not time to visit. 

The sermon of the rocks did not deter ns from 
violating the sanctuary in which it was preached. 
Wc had come to geologize as well as to adore, and 
had brought our hammers and baskets with us, as 
vi’cU as our hearts and cars. Wc turned iconoclasts 
in a twinkling, and broke the images of the temple to 
which but a moment before we were paying devout 
homage. We atoned dearly for the sacrilege. While 
we were wasting the time in cool speculation over the 
anatomy of a shattered stalactite, the angry waters 
beneath us were gathering for revenge. 

The descent of the Rocky Mountains again brought 
us aloug-sidc the Styx. By Uiis time we were thirsty 
.18 w'cll as tired. The water w'as cool, clear, and 
inviting. Like Gideon’s picked men of old, we lapped 
of it with the tongue, as a dog lappeth, putting the 
hand to the mouth. 

Howe hurried us onward, for reasons which we 
afterward understood, and wc soon reached the 
“ Winding Way,” which, on several accounts, is tlic 
most singular locality in the cavern. It is formed by 
a narrow fissure in llie solid lime-stone, andJ^ a 
smooth dry under-foot. The sides of the fissure arc 
thickly and deeply indented, 'rhe indents answer to 
each other like the teeth of a steel-trap, so that while 
passing through it, one keeps dodging from the right 
to the left, and back again ceaselessly. There is no 
visible roof to the Winding Way; but a lamp held 
over the head discloses, here and there, a rocky wedge,- 
caught in the teeth of this stupendous trap, and 
threatening ruin to those beneath. A sight of one of 
tlicse wedges, apparently just tottering to its fall, 
quickened our steps witli something like a general 
shudder. Beyond this passage, there is an immense 
circular room, so lofty, it is said, that a rocket has 
been thrown up without reaching its ceiling. The 
entrance to this rotunda was so nearly filled with 
water that our guide thought it imprudent to attempt 
going further. Thinking, doubtless, that students 
ought to be fond of meditation, he bade us be 
seated in a circle, and to forbear talking. He then 
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extingaished the lamps, and for fi?e eternal, voiceless 
minutes, we were entombed in a darkness so profound, 
that one of the party ventured the opinion that 
charcoal would nudce a wMte mark I We were six 
miles from the sunshine, and so pleasant was the re¬ 
lighting of the lamps, that we showered blessings on 
Uie man who invented Lucifer-matches. 

At this point the ceiling of the cave was quite low, 
and covered with autographs and classic symbols, 
done in lamp-smoke, which showed that under¬ 
graduates [had been hero before us, and that their 
college feelings had survived the difficulties of the 
way. Here, as elsewhere, the characters 2$, AA$, X% 
9Y, were trying hard to out-smoke each other; and 
I here, as elsewhere, it was hard to tell which carried 
the niffii. These Greek characters were a tough 
! mystery to Howe, They troubled him more than 
geology. Ue would have tliem repeated, once and 
I again. I could notice that his lips were busy tlie 
I while, as if he was trying to fix them in his memory, 
j Our steps were turned toward the daylight. We 
; had soon wriggled through the Winding Way, and 
were near the further base of the Rooky Mountains. 
Before commencing the ascent, our guide told us that 
the water had risen twelve inches. He had climbed 
' but a few rods, when a dull splurge, a cry, aud a 
i struggle in the current arrested his attention. “ Hold 
on, guide! and lielp your friends. S. lias lost his 
lamp! ” Howe turned back with hasty strides, evi¬ 
dently vexed and alarmed. Uis agitation and words 
; convinced us of what we wore before ignorant, that 
I our return was attended witli real danger. “The man 
j who drops bis lamp is a madman, it should be the 
' last thing surrendered in such a fix as ours.” 

' S. needed his lamp more tliau any other one of the 
; parly. Ho was a pale short-sighted student from 
j New York, whose steps had seldom encountered any 
I worse impediment than a crack in the flag-stones of 
Broadway. He was now taken under Howe’s imme¬ 
diate care in the van of the party, and again wo moved 
upward. Tlie summit was safely passed, and the 
liither side of llie rocks was nearly left behind, when' 
theft was anotlier splurge, a cry, and a struggle. 

;! This time our oracle in geology had fallen—he of the 
i hammer and tlie carpet-bag full of rocks. The iinage- 
I breaker of the sanctuary was getting liis retribution. 
He remembered that a lamp was worth more than a 
i limb, and by clinging to the former both were dis- 
; I abled. He held fast to his lamp, but could not keep 
I: it from the water. It waa quenched, and filled with 



P growing serious. There were two lamplcss adven- 
; turers, where light was literally life; one lialf-blind 
' and the other a cripple. Howe found it easier to get 
out of his patience, than out of his cavern. lie gave 
ns a round scolding; bade us keep close together, and 
be-brother each other as well as we could with light 
I and assistance. 

;' At the hither base-of the rocks, it was necessary to 
i cross the stream. Howe declared that the water bad 




risen two feet, and on feeling for lus plankfbridge, it 
had been swept away by the current. There was no 
time to lose. He gave a spring and landed on tlie 
opposite bank, prostrate in a soft bed of mnd. We 
followed as well as we could; some falling into the 
water, and all getting goodly bemired. Then followwl 
a mile of dreary and tedious pilgrimage. Sometimes, 
like Christian in the Valley of Shadows, we were walk¬ 
ing upon a path with the edge turned up, and deep 
chasms on either side; sometimes we were crossing 
narrow bridges with two feet of rushing water above 
them; sometimes wc were clinging to the sides of pre¬ 
cipices, like Sbakspeare’s samphire-gatherers, feeling 
that sense of danger which sublimes the breathless 
moment. 

It was a glad time when we reached the Stygian 
Lake, and Ciiaron’s occupation came again. The old 
mud-scow was a floating palace. Eor the world, wc 
would not founder so precious a craft: so we threw 
ourselves lieels uppermost to drain our boots. Then 
we sprang aboard, and as the boat parted her moorings, 
we all sang the Canadian boat-song: 

“ Row, brothers, row; the stream runs fast; 

The rapids are near, and day-light is past." 

The song appeared to have been written for the 
very place, and the very hour. As our voices rose 
wild and strong, mingled in the roar of the near 
water-fall, and were sent back to us from a thousand 
echoing vaults and secret chambers, our hardships 
were all foigotteii, aud the voyage was one of un- 
inixed enjoyment. 

Our spirits kept tlieir elevation until we came in 
sight of the Harlem Tunnel. This passage is half a 
mile long, aud not more than five feet square. On 
entering the cave, wc liad passed the Tunnel on 
stones thinly covered with water. Now the stream 
had risen so high that there was only a foot of space 
between its surface and the roof of the passage. 
Howe drew near to the opening, and so held his lamp 
that we could clearly see the torrent rushing through 
the Tunnel. “ There,” said he, “ we must either wade 
through that passage, or retrace our steps and pass 
the night on the summit of the Rocky Mountains.” 
The water was fast rising, and in twenty minutes 
would fill the Tunnel. Before us were a warm supper, 
dry bedding, cheerful day-light, wives and sweethearts. |( 
Behind us were darkness, hunger, cold, wet rocks, |i 
and a fearful looking-for of death by flood or precipice. |l 
We gave the "onward” word, and followed our loader. ' 
The passage was well-nigh a tragic affair, yet we ; 
managed to extract fun from it, notwithstanding, i 
Wo had only to look well after onr lights, avoid 
butting the rocks with our foreheads, and the rest was 
simple wading. The passage of the Tunnel was the 
last of our difficulties. W'e drained our boots, and 
pressed forward wiibout obstruction. We might have 
been a hundred rods from the entrapoe, when our ' 
eyes were greeted with a soft, pale-blue light, which | 
grew larger, and whiter, and warmer, as we advanced, [ 
until our lamps became dim, and wc were again 
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bathed with the glad and yellow sunshine. We 
emerged from the earth’s bowels ju.st in time to sec 
the sun go down. A recent shower had hung the 
forest-trees with heavy water-beads, and below us 
rolled the Cobieskill with n swollen and turbid flodd. 
The next ttvo hours were filled up with the shifting of 
garments, the restoring of complexions damaged by 
lamp-smoke, the drying of watches and bank-bills, 

and the quenching of hunger. Dr. E-'s elbow 

w'as glad to be released from a basket of Aragonite, 
weighing some fifty pounds, which he had brought 
from the Winding Way. Howe held a special thanks¬ 
giving at his fiddle’s escape from the under-ground 
deluge; while there lingered in all hearts 

"A deep feeling, like the moan 
Of wearied ocean, when the storm is gone.” 

In one of his well-known odes, Horace celebrates 
his escape from the wiles of a treacherous mistres.s, by 
saying that he has “ suspended dripping garments to 
the potent god of the deep.” I have done likewise. 
I had the simplicity to believe that there could be 
nothing deceitful, or dangerous, or unamiablc about a 
cavern. 1 have a shirt and a pair of pantaloons that 
will prove the contrary: " Suspendi utida vedimenia.” 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THO>. MOltE.* 

UBELLUS A MAUGABETA MOKE, dUINDECIM ANNOS 
KAT.1, CHELSE1A5 INCEriVS. 

“ Nulla dies sine linea.” 

- April, 1.134. 

A HEAVIEE charge than cither of yo above hatli 
been got U[), concerning the wicked woman of Kent, 
witli wliom they accuse him of having tampered, that, 
in her pretended revelations and rliupsodies, she 
might utter words against llie king’s divorce. Ilis 
name hath, indeed, been put in the bill of attainder; 
but, out of favour, he hath been granted a private 
bearing, his judges being, the new archbishop, tlic 
new cbaucellor, bis grace of Norfolk, and Master 
Cromwell. 

He tells ns that they stuck not to y* matter in 
hand, but began cunningly enow to sound him on y" 
king’s mattera; and finding they could not shake him, 
did proceed to threats, which, he told ’em, might 
well enow scare children, b^ not him, and as to his 
having provoked his grace fne king to sett forth in 
his book aught to dishonour and fetter a good Chris¬ 
tian, his grace himself well knew the book was never 
shewn him save for verbal criticism when y" subject 
matter was completed by the makers of f same, and 
that he had warned his grace not to express soe much 
submission to the pope. Whereupon they with great 
displeasure dismissed him, and he took boat for 
Cliclsea with mine husband in such gay spiritts, that 
Will, not having been privy to what had passed, con- 
fluded his na^ie to have beene struck out of y' bill 
of attainder, and congratulated him thereupon soe 
soone as they came aland, saying, “I guess, father, 
all is well, seeing you thus meriy.**_ 

(I) Continued firom p. 20. 


{ " It is indeed, son Roper,” returns father stcadilie, 

repeating thereupon, once or twice, this phrase, “ All 
is well.” 

Will, somehow mistrusting him, puts the matter to 
him agayn.' 

“ You arc then, father, put out of the bill?” 

“Out of the bill, good fellow?” repeats father, 
stopping short in his walk, and regarding him with a 
smile tliat Will sayth was like to break his heart. . . 
“ Wouldst tliou know, dear son, why I am so joyful? 
In good faith, I Itavc given the devil a foul fall, for 
1 have with those lords gone so far, as that without 
great shame 1 can ne’er go back. The first step. 
Will, is the worst, and that’s taken.” 

And so, to the house, with never another word, 
W'ill being smote at the heart. 

Rut, this forenoon, deare Will comes running in to 
me, with joy all bright, and tells me he hath just heard 
from Cromwell that father’s name is in sooth struck 
out. Thereupon, we go together to him witli the 
news. He taketh it thankfully, yet composedly, 
saying, as he lays his hand on my slioulder, “In 
faith, Meg, quod differtur non aufertur.” Seeing me 
somewhat stricken and overborne, he sayth, “ Come, 
let’s leave good Will awhile to the company of bis 
own select and profitable thoughts, and take a turn 
together by the water side.” 

Then closing liis book, which I marked was Plato’s 
Pliffidon, lie steps forthe with me into the garden, 
leaning on my shoulder, and pretty heavilie too. 

I After a turn or two in silence, lie lightens his pres¬ 
sure, and in a bland, pcaceifying tone commences 
Horace liis tenth ode, book second, and goe.s through 
the first fourteen or fifteen lines in a kind of lulling 
monotone; then takes aiiollier turn or two, ever 
looking at the Thames, and in a stronger voice begins 
bis favourite 

" Justum, ac tonacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor, etc.” 

ou to 

" Impavidum ferient ruin®;” 

—and lets go his hold on me to extend his hand in 
fine, free action. Then, drawing me to liim agayn, 
prcsentlic murmurs, "I reckon that the sufferings 
of this present time are not worthy to be compared 
with y“ glory which shall be revealed in us. . . Oh 
no. not worthy to be compared. I have lived; I have 
laboured; I have loved. I have lived in them I 
loved; laboured for them I loved; loved them for 
whom I laboured; my labour has not been in vayn. 
To love and to labour is the sum of living, and yet 
how nianie think they live who neither labour nor love. 
Agayn, how manic labour and love, and yet are not 
loved; but I have beene loved, and my labour has 
not been in vayn. Now, the daye is far spent, and 
the night forcclosetb, and the time draweth nigh 
when man restetli from his labours, even from his 
labours of love; but still he shall love and he shall 
live where the Spiritt sayth he shall rest from his 
labours, and where his works do tollow him, for he 
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entoreili into rest through and to Him who is Life, 
and Light, and Love.” 

Then, looking stedfastlie at the Tliames, “How 
quietlie,” sajth he, “ it flows on! Tliis river, Meg, 
hath its origin from seven petty springs somewhither 
amongst y* 61oucesier.shire hills, where they bubble 
forthe tmnoted save by the herd and bind. Belike, 
they murmur over the pebbles prettily enough; but a 
great river, mark you, never murmurs. It mur- 
i mured and babbled too, 'tis like, whilst only a brook, 

! and brawled away ns it widened and deepened and 
I' chafed agaynst obstacles, and here and there got a 
I fall, and splashed and made much ado, but ever kept 
running on towards its end, still deepening and 
widening; and now towards the close of its course 
I look you how swift and quiet it is, running mostly be- 
' tween flats, and with the dear blue heaven reflected 
in its face.” . . . 


I ’Twas o’ Wednesdaye was a week, we were quietly 
I taking our dinner, when, after a loud and violent 
I knocking at y° onter door, in cometh a poursnivant, 

I and sumraoneth father to appear next daye before y' 

I commishioners, to take y' newly coined oath of 
i supremacy. Mother utters a hasty cry, Bess turns 
• white as death, but I, urged by I know not what 
I suddain impulse to con the new comer’s visage uar- 
1 rowly, did with eagerness exclaim, “Here’s some jest 
of father’s; ’tis only Dick llalliwell!” 

Whereupon, father burst out a laughing, hugged 
mother, called Bess a silly puss, and gave Halliwell a 
I groat for’s payns. Now, while some were laughing, 
and others taking father prcttic sharplic to task for 
son rough a crank, I fell a musing, what 0 “ be y” 
diift of this, and coulde only surmize it mightc be to 
il harden us beforehand, as ’twcrc, to what was sure to 
I: come at Inst. And the preapprehension of this soc 
>! belaboured my alreadie o’erburthened spiritts, as that 
j I was fayn to betake myself to y° nurseric, and lose 
I allc thought and reflection in my little Bill’s prettie 
I ways. And, this not answering, was forct to have 
recourse to prayer; then, leaving my closett, was 
I able to return to y' nurserie, and forget raysclfe 
i awiiilc in the mirth of the infants. 

I Hearing voyoes beneathe y' lattice, I lookt forthe, 
I j and behelde his Grace of Norfolk (of late a stmnge 
1| guest) walking beneath y“ window in earnest con- 
I i verse with father, and, as they turned about, I hearde 
him say, “By the mass, master More, ’tis perilous 
striving with princes. I could wish you, as a friend, 
j to incline to the king’s pleasure; for, indignatio prin- 
eipis mors est.” 

“ Is that oil ?” says father; “ why then there will bo 
onlie this difference between your grace and mo, that 
j I shall die to-daye, and you to-morrow—which was 
I the sum of what I caught. 

Next morning, we were breaking our fast with 
pcacefulluesse of heart, on y* principle that sufficient 
for the daye is the evill thereof, and there had beene 
a wordy war between our two faetions of the Ncri 
and Biaflchi, Bess having defalked from y” man- 
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cheteers on y* ground that black bread sweetened the 
breath and settled the teeth, to the no small triumph 
of tlie cob loaf party; while Daisy, persevering at her 
crusts, sayd, “ No, 1 can cleave to the rye bread as 
steddilie as anie among you, but ’tis vayn of Either to 
maintain that it is as toothsome as a mancliet, or 
that I cat it to whiten my teeth, for thereby he robs 
self-deniall of its grace.” 

Bather, strange to say, seemed taken at vantage, 
and was pausing for a retort, when Hobson coming in 
aud whispering somewhat in his car, he rose sud- 
dainlic and went forthe of the hall with him, putting 
his head back agayn to say, “ Rest ye alle awhile 
whore ye be,” which wo did, uneasilio enow. Anon 
he returns, brushing his beaver, and says calmlie, 
“Now, let’s forthe to church,” and clips mother’s 
arm beneathe his owne and leads the way. We follow 
as soon as we can, and I, listing to him more than to 
y° priest, did think I never hearde him make response 
more composedlic, nor sing more lustilie, by the which 
1 founde myself in stouter heart. After prayers, ho is 
shriven, after which he saunters back with us to the 
house, then brisklie turuiug on his heel, cries to my 
husband, “Now, Will, let’s toward, lad,” and claps 
the wicket after him, leaving us at t’other side with¬ 
out so much ns casting back a parting look. Though 
he evermore had beeno avised to let us compnnie him 
to the boat, and there kiss him once and agayn or 
ever ho went, I know not that I s'* have thoughto 
much of this, had not Daisy, looking after him keenly, 
exclaymed somewhat shortlie as she turned in doors, 
“ I wish I had not uttered that quip about the cobloaf.” 

Lord, how heavilie sped y° day! The house, too 
big now for its master’s diminished retinue, had yet 
never hitherto seemed lonesome; but now a somewhat 
of dreary and dreadful!, inexpressible in words, in¬ 
visible to the eye, but apprehended by the inner 
sense, filled the blank space ulle about. For the flrst 
time, cveric one seemed idle; not only disinclined for 
businessc, but as though there were something un- 
sccmlie in addressing one’s self to it. There was 
nothing to cry about, nothing to talk over, and yet 
wc allc stoodc agaze at each other in groups, like the 
cattle under y‘ trees when a storm is at hand. Mercy 
was the first to start off. I held her back and said, 
“rWhat is to do ?” She whispered, "Pray." I let 
her arm drop, but Bess at that instant comes up with 
cheeks as colourless as parchment. She sayth, “ 'Tis 
made out now. A pursuivant de facto fetched him 
forthe this morning.” Wc gave one deep, universal 
sigh; Mercy broke away, and I after her, to seek the 
same remedy, but alack, in vayn. . . 

How large a debt we owe yon, wise and holie men 
of old! How ye counsel us to patience, incite us 
to self-mastery, cheer us on to high emprize, temper 
in us the heat of youth, school our inexperience, calm 
the o’erwrought mind, allay the anguish of disap¬ 
pointment, cheat suspense, and master despair. ... 
How much belter aud happier ye would make us, if 
we would but list your teaching! 
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Bess hath fallen sick; no mnrvell. Everie one 
goeth heavilic. Alle joj is darkened; the mirthe of 
the house is gone. 

Will tells me, that as they pushed off from y* stairs, 
father took him about the neck and whispered, “ I 
thank oar Lord, the field is won!” Sure, Regulus 
ne’er went forthe with higher self-devotion. 

Having declared his inubilitie to take y° oath as it 
stoode, they bade him. Will tells me, take a turn in 
the garden while they administered it to sundrie 
others, thus affording him leisure for ro-consideration. 
But they might as well have bidden the ueap-Ude 
turn before its hour. When called in agayn, he was 
as firm as ever, so was given in ward to y* Abbot of 
Westminster till the king’s grace was informed of the 
matter. And now, the fool’s wise saying of vindic¬ 
tive Herodias came true, for ’twas the king’s mind to 
have mercy on his old servant, and tender him a 
qnalifyed oath; but queen Anne, by her importunate 
clamours, did overrule his proper will, and at four 
days end, y* full oath being agayn tendered and re¬ 
jected, father was committed to y' Tower. Oh, 
wicked woman, how could you P ... Sure, you never 
loved a father. . . . 


In answer to our incessaut applications throughout 
thb last month past, mother hath at length obtayned 
access to dear father. She returned, her eyes nigh 
swollen to closing with weeping. ... we crowded 
round about, burning for her report, but ’twas some 
time ere slic couldo fetch breath or heart to give it us. 
At length Daisy, kissing her hand once and agayn, 
draws forthe a disjoynted talc, somewhat after this 
fashion. 

“ Corner give over weeping, dearest mother, ’twill 
do neither him, you, nor us anic goodo. . . . What 
was your first speech of him ?” 

“ Oh, my first speech, sweetheart, was,' What, my 
goodness, Mr. More 1 I marvcll how that you, who 
were always counted n wise man, s'* now soe play the 
fool as to lie here in this close, filthy prison, shut up 
with mice and rats, when you mighte bo nbroade and 
at your liberty, with y* favour of king and council, 
and return to your righte fayr house, your books and 
gallery, -and your wife, children, and household, if soe 
be you onlie wouldc but do whaUihe bishops and best 
learned of the realm have, wubout scruple, done 
alreadie.’ ” 

" And what sayd he, inollier, to that ?” . . . 

" Why, then, sweetheart, he chucks me under 
the chin and sayetli, ‘I prithee, good mistress Alice, 
to tell me one thing.’ . . . Soe then 1 s.ay, * What 
thing ?’ Soe then he sayeth, ‘ Is not this house, 
sweetheart, os nigh heaven as miuc own?’ Soe tlieu 
I jerk niy head away and say ‘ 'filly-valley! tilley- 
vnlley.”' 

St^h Bess, “ Sure, mother, that was cold comfort. 
. . . And what next P " 

“Why, then I said, ‘Bone Deus, man! Bone Dens! 
will this gear never be left?’ Soe then he saytli, 
* Well then, Mrs. Alice, if it bo soe, ’tis mighty well. 


but, for my part, I see no greate reason why I shonlde 
much joy in my gay house, or in aniething belonging 
thereunto, when, if I shonlde be bat seven years 
buried nndeigronnd, and then arise and come thither 
agayn, I shonlde not fall to find some therein that 
woulile bid me get out of doors, and tell me ’twas 
none o’ mine. What cause have I then, to care soe 
great! ie for a house that woulde soe soone forget its 
master?”’ . . . 

“ And then, motlicr ? and then ?” 

“ Soe then, sweetheart, he saytb, ‘ Come tell me, 
Mrs. Alice, how long do you think we might reckon 
on living to enjoy it?’ Soe I say, ‘Some twenty 
years, forsooth.’ ‘ In faith,’ says he, ‘ had you said 
some thousand years, it had beene somewhat; and yet 
he were a very bad merchant that wouldc put himselfe 
in danger to lose eternity for a thousand years. . . . 
bow much the rather if we are not sure to enjoy it 
one day to an cud ?’ Soe then he puts me off with 
questions. How is Will? and Daisy? and Bupert? 
and tliis one ? and t’other one ? and the peacocks ? 
and rabbits ? and have we elected a now king of the 
cob-loaf yet ? and has Tom found his hoop P and is 
y" hasp of the buttery-hatch mended yet ? and how 
goes tile court ? and what was the text o’ Sunday ? 
and have I practised the viol ? and how are we off for 
money ? and why can’t he see Meg ? Then he asks 
for tills book and t’other book, but I've forgot their 
iiniiics, and he sayth lie’s kept mighty short of meat, 
though ’tis little he cats, but his man John a Wood ; 
is gay an’ hungry, and ’tis worth a world to sec him ’ 
at a salt herring. Then lie gives me counsell of this 1 
and tiiat, and puts liisarm about me and snys, ‘ Como, ! 
let us pray;’ but while lie kept praying for one and j 
t’other, I kept a-oounting of his gray liaira; he’d ' 
none a montli agone. And we’re scarce off our knees, 
when I’m fetobed away; and I say, ‘Wlien will you 
change your note, and act like a wise man ?' and he 
saytli, ‘ When ? when ?’ looking very profound; ‘ why, 

. . . wlicn gorse is out of blossom and kissing out of 
fashion.’ Soe puts mo forthe by the shoulders with 
a laugh, calling after me, ‘Bcmembcr me over and 
over agayn to them alle, and let me see Meg.’ ” 

... I feel as if a string were tied tight about my 
heart. Mcthinketh ’twill burst if we goe on long 
soe. I 

He hath writ ns a few lines with a coal, ending 
wi(h“Sursum corda, dear children! up with your 
hearts.” The bearer was dear Bonvisi. I 


The Lord begins to cut us short. We are now on 
very meagre commons, dear mother being obliged to 
pay fifteen shillings a-week for the board, poor as it 
is, of father and liis servant. She hath parted with 
her velvet gown, embroidered overthwart, to my lady 
Sands’ woman. Her mantle edged with coney went 
long ago. 

But we lose not heart; I think mine is becoming 
nnnealed in the furnace, and will not now break. I 
have writ somewhat after this fashion to him. . . . 
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” What do you think, most dear father, doth comfort 
U9 at Chelsea, during this your absence? Sarelie, 
the remembrance of your manner of life among us, 
your holy conversation, your wholesome counsells, 
your examples of virtue, of which there is hope that 
tliey do not onlie persevere with you, but that, by 
God’s grace, they are much increast.” 

I weary to see him. . . . Yes, we shall meet in 
heaven, but how long first, oh Lord F how long? 

Now that I’ve come back, let me seek to think, 
to remember. . . . Sure, my liead will elear by-nnd- 
by F Strange, that feeling shoulde have the masterdom 
of thought and memory, in matters it is most con¬ 
cerned to retayn. 

. . . 1.minded to put y* haircloth and cord under 
my farthingale, and one or two of y‘ smaller books in 
my pouch, as alsoe some sweets and suckets such as 
he was used to love. Will and Bonvisi were a- 
waiting for me, and dcare Bess, patting forthc her 
head from her chamber door, cries piteously, “ Tell 
him, dear Meg, tell him . . . ’twns never soe sud to 
me to bo sick . . . and that I hope ... I pray . . . 
the time may come.. then falls back swooning 
into Danocy’s arms, whom I leave crying heartilie 
over her, and hasten below to receive the confused 
medley of messages sent by every other member of y» 
house. For mine owne part, 1 was in sucli a tremu¬ 
lous succussion as to be scarce fitt to stand or goe, 
but time and the tide will noe man bide, and, once 
having taken boat, the cool river air allayed my 
fevered spiritts; onlio I couldc not for awhile get ridd 
of y* impression of poor Dancey crying over Bess in 
her deliqaium. 

I think none o’ the three opened our lips before we 
readied Lambeth, save, iny° Iteach, Will cried to y* 
steersman, “ Look you run us not aground,” in a 
sharper voyco than 1 o’er hoard from him. After 
passing y* Archbishop's palace, whereon I gazed full 
ruefiiliie, good Bonvisi bcgaiine to mention some 
rhymes he had foundc writ with a diamond on one of 
his window-panes at Crosby House, and w'ould know 
were they father’s ? and was’t y chamber father had 
used to sleep in ? 1 toldc him it was, but knew nouglit 
of y« disticli, thougli ’twas like enow to be his. And 
thence he went on to this and that, how that father's 
cheerfulle, funny humour never forsook him, nor his 
brave heart never quelled, instancing his fcarlcsse 
passage through the Traitor’s Gate, asking his neigh¬ 
bours whether hh gait was that of a traditor; and, on 
being sued by the porter for his upper garment, giving 
him his cap, which he sayd was uppermost. And 
other such quips and passages, which I scarce noted 
nor smiled at, soe sorry was I of cheer. 

At length we stayed rowing: Will lifted me out, 
kissed me, heartened me up, and, indeede, I was in 
bettor heart then, having been quietlie in prayer a 
erood while. After some few forms, we were led 
through sundrie turns and passages, and, or ever 1 
was aware, I founde myselfe quit of my companions, 
and in father’s arms. 


Wo both cried a little at first j' I wonder I wept 
noe more, but strength was given me in that hour! 
As soouQ as I coulde, I lookt him in the fisce, and he 
lookt at me, and I was beginning to note bis hollow 
cheeks, when he sayd, “ Why, Meg, yon are geitting 
freckled;” soe that made us bothe laugh. He 
sayd, “You shoulde get some freckle-water of the lady 
that sent me here; depend on it, she hath washes and 
tiuctures in plenty; and after all, Meg, she’ll come to 
the same end at last, and be as the lady all bone and 
skin, whose ghastlie legend used to scare thee soe 
when thou wert a child. Don’t tell that story to thy 
children; ’twill hamper ’em with unsavoury images of 
death. Tell them of heaveulie hosts a-waiting to 
carry off good men’s souls in fire-bright chariots, with 
horses of tiie sun, to a land where they shall never 
more be siirbatcd and weary, bat walk on cool, 
springy turf and among myrtle trees, and eat fruits 
that shall heal while they delight them, and drink the 
coldest of cold water, fresh from y' river of life, and 
have space to stretch themselves, and bathe, and leap, 
and run, and, whichever way they look, meet Christ’s 
eyes smiling on them. Ijord, Meg, who would live, 
that couldc die ? One mighic as lief be an angel shut 
up in a nutshell ns bide here. Fancy how gladsome 
the sweet spirit woulde be to have the shell cracked! 
no matter by whom; the king, or king’s mistress. ... 
Let her dainty foot but set him free, he’d say, ‘ For 
this release, much thauks.’. . . And how goes the 
court, Meg?” 

“ In faith, father, never better. . . . There is 
notliiiig else there, 1 hear, but dancing and disport- 
iiig.” 

" Never better, child, s.iyst thou? Alas, Meg, it 
pitictli me to consider what misery, poor soul, she 
will shorflic come to. These dances of hers will 
prove such dances that slic will spurn our heads off 
like footballs; but ’twill not he long ere her head will 
dance the like dunce. Mark you, Meg, a man that 
rcsintiueth not his passions hath always something 
cruel in his nature, and if there be a woman toward, 
site is sure to suffer heaviest for it, first or last. . . . 
Seek scripture precedent for’t . . . you’ll find it as I 
say. Stony as death, cimel as the grave. Those 
rharisccs that were, to a man, convicted of sin, yet 
haled a sinning woman before the Lord, and woulde 
fain have seene the dogs lick up her blood. 'VYhen 
they lick up mine, deare Meg, let not your heart be 
troubled, even though they shoulde hale thee to 
London Bridge to see my head stuck on a pole. 
Think, most dear’st, I shall then have more rca.son to 
weep for thee than thou for me. But there’s noo 
weeping in heaven, and bear in mind, Meg, distincllie, 
that if they send me thither, ’twill bo for obeying the 
Idw of God rather than of men. And after alle, we live 
not in the bloody, barbarous old times of crueifyi^ 
and fiayings, and immersing in cauldrons of boiling 
oil. One stroke, and the afl'air’s done. A clumsy 
ebirurgeon would be longer extracting a tooth. We 
have oft agreed Diat the little birds struck down by 
tbo kite and hawk suffer less than if thev were re- 
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j served to a natiirall death. There is one sensible dif- 
i Terence, indeed, between us. In our cases, prepara- 
I tion is a-wanting.” 

|; Hereon, 1 mindoi me to slip off haircloth and 
' i-opc, and give the same to him, along with the books 
and suckels, all which he hid away privatclie, making 
merry at the hut. 

“ 'Twoulde tell well before the council,” quoth he, 
•‘that on seardnng the prison.cell of Sir Thomas 
More, there was founde, flagitiouslie and mysteriouslie 
Lid up . . a piece of barley-sugar!” 

Then we talked over sundrie home-matters; and 
; anon, having now both of us nttayned unto an equable 

I and chastened serciiitie of mind, wliich needed not 
any faLc shows of mirth to hide y‘ natarall com¬ 
plexion of, he sayth, “ 1 believe, Meg, tlrey that have 
put me here ween they have done me a high dis- 

: pleasure; but 1 assure thee on my faith, mine own 
|j good daughter, that if it had not becne for my wife, 

I I and you, my dear good children, I wouldo foine have 
I: bcene closed up, long ere this, in as straight a room, 
i and straighter too.” 

|{ Thereon, he shewed me how illegal was his im- 
|| prisonment, there being noe statute to authorize the 
imposition of y* oath, and he delivered himself, with 
‘ some displeasure, agaynst the king’s ill couuscllors. 

, “ And surclic, Meg,” quoth he, “ ’tis pitie that 

I anie Christian prince shoulde, by a flexible council 
rcadie to follow his affections, nud by a weak clergy 
lacking grace to stand constantly to the truth os they 
, have learned it, be with flattery so constantly abused. 

I The lotus fruit fabled by the aucicuts, yvhicli made 
I them that ate it lose allc relish for the daylie bread of 
their own homes, was flattery, Meg, ns 1 take it, and 
nothing else. And what less was the sung of the 
Syrens, agaynst wliich Ulysses mode his sailors stop 
their cars, and which he, with all his wisdom, couldc 
not listen to without struggling to be uubound from 
the mast? Even praise, Meg, which, moderately 
given, may animate aud cheer forward the noblest 
minds, yet too Lvishly bestowed, will decrease and 
palsy their strength, e’en as an overdose of the most 
generous aud sprightlic medicine may prove morti- 
ferous. But flattery is noe medicine, but a rank poison, 
which hath slayn kings, yea, and mighty kings; aud 
they who love it, the Lord knoweth afar off; knoweth 
distantlie, has no care to kn^ iutimatclie, for they 
are none of his.” 

Thus we went on, from one theme to another, till 
methinkelh a heavenlie light seemed to shine alle about 
us like as when the aiigcl entered the prison of Peter. 
I hung upon everio word and thought that issued 
from his lips, and drank them in as thirsty land sucks 
up the tender rain. . . . Had the angel of death at 
that hopr come in to fetch both of us away, 1 woulde 
not have sayd him nay, I was soo passivolio, so in- 
.tcnselie happy. At length, as time wore on, and I 
knew I shoulde soone be fetcht forthc, I coulde not but 
wuh I had the clew to some secret passage or subter- 
reneal, of the which there were doubtless plenty in 
the thick walls, whereby we might steal off togetlicr. 
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Father made answer, "Wishes never .filled a sack. 

I make it my businesse, Meg, to wish os little as 1 
can, except that I were better aud wiser. You fancy 
these four walls lonesome; how oft, dust thou sup¬ 
pose, I here'receive Plato and Socrates, and tliis and 
that holy saint and martyr ? My jailors can noe more 
keep them out than they can exclude the sunbeams. 
Thou knowest, Jesus stood among his disciples w'hcu 
the doors were shut. 1 am not more lonely than 
St. Anthony in his cave, and 1 have a divine light e’en 
here, whereby to con the lesson ‘ God is love.’ The 
futility of our enemies’ efforts to make us miserable 
was never more strouglie proven to me tlmn when I | 
was a mere boy in Cardinal Morton’s service. Having i 
uuwitliuglie angered one of his chaplains, a cholerio i 
and even malignant-spirited man, he did, of. his owjic I 
authoritie, shut me up for some hours in a certayn ! 
damp vault, which, to a lad afeard of ghosts and j 
devilish apparitions, would have beene fearsome enow. | 
Howbeit, I there cost myself on the ground with my 
back sett agaynst the wall, and mine arm beliiud my 
head, this fashion . . . and did then aud there, by 
reason of a young heart, quiet eonscicnce, and quick 
phansy, conjure up such a lively picture of the queen 
o’ the fairies’ eoui't, aud allc the sayings aud doings 
therein, that never was 1 more sorry than when my , 
gaoler let me goc free, and bade me rise up and be | 
doing, lu ])lacc, therefore, my daughter, of thinking ,{ 
of me in thy night watches as beating my wings ‘ 
agiiynst my cage bars, trust that God comes to look in 
upon me without knocking or bell-ringing. Often in 
spirit! I am with you allc; iu the chapel, in the hall, 
in the garden; now iii the hayficld, with my head on 
thy lap, now on the river, with Will and Rupert at 
the oar. You see me not about your path, you won’t ' 
see my disembodied spirit! beside you hereafter, but ,: 
it may be close upon you once and agayn for alle that; 
maybe, at times when you have prayed with most 
passion, or suffered with most patience, or performed 
ray hosts with most exactness, or remembered my | 
care of you with most affection. And now, good 'i 
speed, good Meg, 1 hear tlic key turn iu the door. .. !| 
This kiss for tliy mother, this for Bess, this for Cecil, I 
. . . this and this for my whole sciiool. Keep dry j 
eyes and a hopefull heart; ami reflect that nought i 
but unpardoned sin shoulde make us weep for ever.” 11 


A WOMAN’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD | 

BY IDA PYEIFIEK, i 

We liave before taken occasion to introduce to ^ 
our readers the very remarkable lady, some of whose i 
most recent wanderings arc here more fully re- | 
corded by her own pen. Here, indeed, is an entirely ! 
new species of the pnus “ unprotected female,” j 
though a species which may possibly be included j 
in a single individual. We have long been of opinion 
that the sphere of independent action for women 
might be greatly enlarged with benefit to all parties, 
but the expbits of Madame Pfeiffer have, we must 
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own, consitlerably extended wliat ve altonld Lave! 
regarded as the limits of feminine enterprise and 
courage. Yet, eccentric as her tastes and habits may | 
appear, •we hare never met with any one more entirely 
free from the affectation of eccentricity, a more perfect 
specimen of the ** sound mind in a sound body.” She 
does the most extraordinary things with the same 
unconscious simplicity that she manifests in the rou¬ 
tine of the most trivial every-day duties. A simple 
and sober-minded matron of the middle class, after 
quietly fulfilling for a number of years the ordinary 
domestic duties of her station, and watching over the 
education of her children till they reached maturity— 
she then, without being able to smooth over any of 
the difficulties of the undertaking by tlrn resources of 
wealth or high rank—chooses, by way of recreation, 
to set out on such a course of adventurous travelling 
us few men would have the spirit to undertake,—the 
wonder being increased by her age, which is tending 
towards tho evening of life,—and by her- country, for 
in general, in German women the quality of " ituy-aU 
hmaHveneu" is strongly developed; and they often 
take, moreover, a certain pride in not suffering their 
minds, any more than their persons, to wander beyond 
the domestic circle. 

But, however difficult it may be to account for her 
proceedings, they must bo sharp-sighted critics indeed 
who could discover, as some have done, in her un¬ 
pretending narrative, any indication of her having 
been urged by an impulse of vanity to her singular 
course of action. Not only the calm and undaunted 
temper in which she encounters imminent peril, but 
;| her habitual disregard of all considerations of mere 
I personal convenience or comfort, and hor perfect 
I iudifflercuoc to the petty 'motives and feelings which 
j such a supposition implies; these cempel us, at all 
events, to decline that solution of the difficulty, even 
though it should remain insoluble. That it is so to 
us in some measure wc are forced to admit, and wc 
can only accept the explanation she has herself 
I offered, namely, that sho is actuated by an “ inborn 
I love of travelling,” which must be classed among 

I what are called natural instincts. 

I I It IS perhaps to bo regretted, that, to her many 
! natural qualifications, Madame Pfeiffer did not add 

that of such a course of previous study as might have 
enabled her to obtain more valuable results from her 
uncommon opportunities. But, considering tho in¬ 
terest of her personal narrative, we almost feel os if 
wo were guilty of ingratitude in offering tliis sugges¬ 
tion; and we shall therefore proceed to offer our 
readers some of the passages from her volumes which 
appear beet worthy selection—using the liberty of 

compression, but leaving them in the first person, that 
they may lose none of their force and freshness. 
Madame Pfeiffer left Vienna on her adventurous ex¬ 
pedition, in May 1846, and embarking, at Hamburg 
in a Danish brig, arrived, after a three months’ voyage, 
at Bio Janeiro. The capital of Brazil has been so fre¬ 
quently visited by travellers, that wc shall pass over 
her description of it, and bear our heroine company 
VOL. XIV. 


on some excursions into the interior of the country, 
which offers a more unhacknied field of observation. 

” During my stay at Bio de Janeiro,” she says, 
“ I had beard so much of the rapidly increasing pro¬ 
sperity of Petropolis,—German colony lately founded 
in the neighbourhood,—of the magnificent scenery 
amidst which it lies, of the primeval forests througli/ 
which one part of the road leads, that 1 could not 
resist ths- wish- to make an excursion- to it. My 
travelling companion, Count Berthold,* was of the 
party, and we therefore engaged two places in a boat 
that goes daily to Porto d’Estrella, about twenty-two 
leagues off—whence tho journey- must be performed 
by land—and as tbe Count wished to botuuise, and 
1 to collect insects, wc determined to make-it on-foot. 
We passed the night at this htrie port, which carries 
on a considerable trade with the interior of tiie couu- 
tiy, and’, the next morning set out on our pedestriau 
ramble. We soon found ourselves in a broad valley, 
mostly overgrown with thick shrubs and young trees, 
aud suiTouudcd by lofty mountains. Tiic sides of the 
road, which forms the principal communication with 
the province of Minas Geroes,. were soon- adorned by 
tbe wild pino-apple, not yet ripe, but glowing with 
n lovely rosy red colour; tho taste of the fruit is 
however not quite equal to its appearance, and it is 
therefore seldom plucked. The sight of the humming¬ 
birds also afforded me great pleasure. One can fancy 
nothing prettier than these delicate little creatures os 
they hover about, getting tbein food out of tlie cups 
of flowers, like butterflies,.foe which, iudecd, in their 
rapid flight they may easily be raistokeu. Tbe appear- 
aiico of the forest did not quite fulfil my preconceived 
notions, ns I had expected thiek and high trunks of 
trees, but I believe the power of- vegetation is too 
strong.for this; the large trees are chuked and rotted 
by the mass of smaller ones, of creepers aud parasites, 
that spring up around them. Both the latter are so 
abundant, and cove'r these trees so entirely, that one 
can often hardly see their leaves, much less their 
trunks. A botanist here assured mo that he had 
counted, on a single tree, six-hnd-thirly diffetent 
species. 

“We had mode a rich harvest of flowers, plants, and 
insects, and were pursuing our way, enchanted by the 
glories of the woods, and not less by the views of 
mountain aud valley, sea aud bay, , which opened to us 
from time to time; and as we approached a ridge of 
mountain, 3,000 feet high, wbieh wo had to ascend, 
we met several troops of Negroes and other passengers. 
It did not therefore occur to us to take much notice 
of the movements of a single Negrc^ who appeared to 
following us. As soon, however, .as we had reached 
a rather solitary spot, he suddenly sprang on us with 
a long knife injone hand, and a Ituto in the other, and 
gave us to understand, by very expressive gestui-es, 
that it was his intention to murder us and drag us 
into the wood. We-hod no weapons—for this pait of 
the road had been represented to us as quite safe—and 

(1) Count Berthold Bccompanied Madame Pfeiffer only to Rio 
do Jaaeiro; tbe mt of the Journey wae performed entirely alone. 

H 
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nothing to defend ourselTes vitb bnt oar umbrellas: 
I had, howerer, in mj pocket a penknife, which I in¬ 
stantly drew out, and opened, fully resolved to sell my 
life as dearly as possible. We warded off several blows 
which our assailant aimed at us, but the umbrellas did 
not hold out long. He broke mine short off, so that 
only the handle was left in my hand; but in the 
struggle he dropped his long knife. I darted Mter it 
—but he was quicker—and getting hold of it again, 
gave me with it two deep cuts in the arm. Despair, 
however, gave me courage, and I made a thrust at his 
breast with my pocket-knife, but I only wounded his 
hand, and he threw me down. The Count now seized 
him from behind, and this gave me the opportunity of 
getting up again, but my companion had received a 
severe wound, and it would certainly have been all 
over with us had we not heard on the road tho sound 
of horsemen approaching. As soon os the Negro dis¬ 
tinguished this sound he desisted from his attack, and, 
gnashing his teeth like a wild beast, fled into the 
wood. Immediately afterwards the riders made their 
appearance round a turning in the road we hastened 
towards them, and the appearance of our umbrellas 
and our freshly bleeding wounds, soon explained our 
condition. They inquired what direction the fugitive 
had taken, sprang from their horses and hastened after 
him, but they would scarcely have overtaken him had 
not two Negroes lent their assistance. He was at 
length brought in, tied fast, and when he refused to 
walk received such a shower of heavy blows on the 
head, that I thought the {mor creature's skull must 
have been beaten in. He remained, nevertheless, 
lying on the ground, quite motionless, until the two 
other Negroes were compelled to take him up and 
cany him to the nearest house, struggling, and 
making furious attempts to bite. It was not till 
afterwards that I learned that he had been, a short 
time before, punished by his master for some offence, 
and when he met us in the wood he probably thought 
it would be an excellent opportunity to revenge him- 
selves on the whites. 

*'Tlie Count and I got our wounds bound up, and 
then continued our excursion, not altogether without 
fear, but in perpetuid admiration of the lovely 
landscape. 

“The colony of Petropolis lies in the midst of a 
primeval forest, 2,600 feet tftiove the level of the sea. 
It was founded about fourteen months before my 
visit, prbcipally for the cultivation, for the use of the 
capital, of certain European plants and fruits, which in 
tropical oonntries will only prosper at a considerable 
he%bt. There was already a small row of houses 
forming a street, and on an open place the skeleton 
of a large building, intended, I was told, for an im¬ 
perial pleasure paUee, though it had no very imperial 
aspect, and its little low doors contrasted curiously 
with the great broad windows. Around this castle 
the town is to be formed, but many single houses 
already lie scattered in the woods. Some of the 
colonists, the mechanics, shopkeepers and so forth, 
receive small allotments of land near the castle for 


! building purposes, the gardeners get large portions, 
but not more than two or three acres. What a 
melancholy lot must these good people have found in 
their own country, to think it worth while to oome 
to this strange part of the world for so small an in¬ 
ducement I 

“The wound of Count Berthold proved more serions 
than had been anticipated. The great heat and his 
attempting to make use of the hand brought on an 
inflammation, which made it necessary for him to 
remain at Rio de Janeiro. 

“ I was more fortunate,” says our stout-hearted 
matron; “ for as my wounds were both in the upper 
part of the arm, I could take better care of them, 
and spare them more, so that they were soon neither 
dangerous nor troublesome. Under these eircum- 
stances I found myself, however, compelled to make 
my next excursion alone, or else, to give up the most 
interesting part of it, tho visit to the native Indians. 
I could not make up my mind to this, and I therefore 
inquired whether I could with tolerable safety ven¬ 
ture on it unaccompanied. I received a sort of half- 
and-half assurance tq this effect, besides the promise 
of a trustworthy guide; and thus provided, and 
armed with a good pair of double-barrelled pistols, I 
set out without fear on my ramble. Our way lay at 
first through a mountain district, and then descended 
into a warmer region, where the uniformity of the 
forest is frequently interrupted by coffee and sugar 
plantations. The coffee-trees stand in rows on the 
sides of almost perpendicular hills, and attain a height 
of from six to twelve feet. They begin to bear in tho 
second, or at most in the third year, and remain 
fertile ten years. The harvest may be said to be 
perpetual, for blossoms and quite ripe fruit are found 
on the trees at the same time. It is obtained either 
by plucking or by shaking the tree, having pre¬ 
viously placed straw mats beneath it; the first is, 
however, though more troublesome, by for the best 
plan. 

“It was during this excursion that I witnessed for 
the first time the spectacle of a forest conflagration. 
These are here purposely kindled in order to fertilize 
the soil. For the most part, 1 saw at first only 
enormous clouds of smoke rising and rolling away, 
and 1 wished for nothing more than an opportunity 
of coming quite near to one of them. My wish 
was soon fulfilled, for in the course of the day, my 
way lay between a burning forest and a tract of low 
brushwood also on fire. We heard the loud crackling 
noise, and saw through the smoke huge tongues of 
flame darting upward. From time to time came 
heavy sounds, like those of cannon from the fall eff 
the great trees. As my guide advanced in the im¬ 
mediate direction of this fiery gulf, I own I felt a 
little nervous. I considered, hovrever, that he cer¬ 
tainly did not wish to throw away his own life 
without reason, and that, therefore, it was probable 
his experience had taught him that the passage might 
be made with safety. At the entrance sat two | 
Negroes to give travellers directions how to proceed. 
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snd direct them to we the utmost speed. These 
ioatructions my guide translated to me, and then 
giving his horse the spur he dashed into the smoke, 
and I immediately followed his example. Glowing 
ashes and sparics flew all round us, and the feeling of 
suffocation from the smoke was almost worse than 
the tremendous heat. It was fortunate for us that 
we had not more than flve or six hundred paces to go, 
for our horses could not breathe, and it was with the 
utmost difiSculty we could keep them up to the 
gallop. 

“ In Brasil these fires seldom extend very far, as the 
vegetation is too fresh. The forest usually has to be 
kindled in several places, and even then the fire often 
goes out, and gpeat places remain nnconsumed in 
the midst of it. We passed the night at a Yenda, 
lying quite alone in the thickest of the woods, and 
on this, as on other occasions, I could not help 
marvelling at the singular mixture of timidity and 
courage exhibited by the inhabitants of Brazil. On 
the one hand, almost every one you meet in the 
street is aimed with long knives and pistols, as 
I if the country were full of robbers and murderers; 

I and on the other you find the owners of plantations 
: living quite carelessly alone in the midst of a multi- 
; tude of slaves; and the traveller fearlessly stops to 
pass the night in lonely houses, lying in the almost 
impenetrable seclusion of the woods, where he finds 
no fastening to his window and no lock to his dour. 
The rooms occupied by the proprietor generally lie far 
apart from those allotted to his guests, and from the 
Iieople of his household, who are all slaves, and from 
whom one could scarcely in case of need obtain any 
help, since they generally sleep in remote comers of the 
stables and outhouses. At fii-st I felt somewhat timid at 
being left thus to pass the night alone, surrounded by 
the wild dark woods, and cut off from every human 
aid; but as I was assured that no one had ever heard 
of a house being broken into, I soon dismissed my 
idle fears, and went quietly to sleep.... 

“ Five leagues further on, at ihe little town of 
Canto Gallo, I, for the last time, found shelter in a 
Yenda. Henceforward I was to trust to the hospitality 
of the owners of Fazendas. On reaching one of these 
settlements the usual practice is to remain at the gate 
until, through a servant, permission has been obtained 
to enter, but this is scarcely ever refused. The 
Fazenda Boa-Esperanza, six leagues off, was our object 
for this day, and after passing a small waterfall we 
came to the most splendid woods I had yet seen. A 
narrow path running along by the side of a rivulet led 
through them. Palm-trees with their majestic crowns 
rose high above the leafed trees which mingled their 
foliage below, and formed delightful bowers and 
arches of verdure; orchidaceous plwts grcwluxuriantly 
round their branches, ferns shot up, and parasite 
plants twined round every trunk and stem, and formed 
walls of blossoms and flowers of a boundless variety 
of resplendent colour and exquisite perfume; parrots 
and other gaily coloured birds, which I had known 
only stuffed in museums, rocked themselves on the 


branches, and with the ever lovely humming birds 
animated these enchanted groves. I seemed to be 
wandering in fairy land, and almost expected every 
moment to see some wood-nymph or sylph appear 
before me. I was too happy, and felt that every 
fatigue and hardship of my journey was most richly 
repaid. One thought alone distur^d my enjoyment;' 
it was that feeble man should venture to enter into a 
contest with this gigantic nature, and bend her to his 
will. How soon may the deep, holy tranquillity of 
these grand solitudes be broken by the axe of tho 
settler, in order to give room for the cultivation of 
the common necessaries of life! 

“ At St.Betta, about four leagues from Canto Gallo, 
there arc some gold washings in the river of the same 
name, and where diamonds are also found. Since 
diamond seeking, or digging, is no loiter an imperial 
monopoly, every one is free to follow this occupation; 
but it is, nevertheless, carried on with idl the secrecy 
possible, in order to defraud the State of its share of 
the profits.” 

After crossing the rivers Parahyba and Pomba in a 
canoe formed of the hollowed-out trunk of a tree, 
Madame Pfeiffer reached tho last settlement of the 
whites, where she stopped to rest for the night before 
her visit to the Puri Indians. 

“ On an open space that seemed to have been with 
difficulty won from the forest, stood a large wooden 
house surrounded by some wretched huts, the abodes 
of the slaves; but the whole style of housekeeping in 
this establishment was such as to make me think 
myself already among the savages. The house con¬ 
tained a large hull, from which opened four rooms, 
each inhabited by a white family. Their whole furni¬ 
ture consisted of some straw mats, and the inhabitants 
were crouching upon the ground like Indians, and 
helping to free each other from the vermin. The 
kitchen W'as like a great dilapidated bom, and had a 
hearth running along its whole length, on which were 
burning various fires; over these hung little kettles, 
and at the sides were wooden spits with pieces of 
meat, which were cooked partly by the smoke and 
partly by fire. The kitchen was full of people; there 
were whites, Puris, and Negroes, children of Whites 
and Puris,—and of Puris and Negroes, in short, a true 
pattern-card of all the shades of variety in the three 
races. The yard swarmed with fowls, beautifully 
coloured ducks and geese, enormously fat pigs, and 
terribly ugly dogs. Beneath some cocoa p^ras, and 
tamarind-trees, laden with magnificent fruit, sat u'hitc 
and coloured people, singly or in groups, mostly 
engaged in appeasing their hunger. Some had broken 
pots, or gourds, containing boiled beans and Indian 
corn flour mixed together, and were eating with great 
appetite the thick uninviting-looking mess. Others 
were devouring pieces of meat wliich they tore asunder 
with their hands, and tossed into their mouths alter¬ 
nately with handfuls of flour. The children also held 
gourds containing thoir dinner, which they had to 
I defend valiantly against many marauders; for now a 
I fowl would come and peck something out, now a dog 
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make a snatch at a bit, or BOmetimea a little pig 
vonld come vaddling up, and his joyful grunt as he 
hurried away would show that be had not come in 
vain. 

“ Whilst I was making my observations there arose 
outside the court a joyful cry: 1 advanced towards 
it, and soon saw two lads dragging along between 
them, by a rope, a great black snake, certainly above 
seven feet long. From what 1 could gather of the 
remarks made on it, its bite is highly dangerous, 
indeed mortal ^ but this one was dead. This account 
gave me a little uneasiness, at least T' did not quite 
like to pass through the forest in the dark, and take 
up my abode for the night under a tree; 1 resolved, 
therefore, to put off my visit to the savages till the 
following morning, and remain for the night with my 
present entertaiuers. 

" The women gathered round me, and I showed them 
the collection of flowers and insects that 1 bad made 
during the day; this probably procured me some 
reputation for learning and medical knowledge, for. 
they immediately asked my advice upon several cases 
of cutaneous eruptions and so forth, and I prescribed 
warm baths and embrocations of soap and oil, which 
1 devoutly hope were found of service. On the 
following moniing 1 set off into the woods in search 
of the Furi Indians, and after working our toilsome 
way through the thicket for eight hours, we met 
some Puris who led us to their huts. 

“ la a little space beneath some laige trees, were fl ve 
huts or rather arbours, for they were open on three 
sides, and consisted only of four stakes driven into 
the ground, with others placed horizontally, and a 
roof made of a few broad palm leaves, between wliich 
the nun could enter quite freely. In the interior 
there were a few mats and a little glimmering Grc, in 
which some roots, cobs of Lidian com, and bananas, 
were roasting. In a corner under the roof, a little 
store of these things was laid up, and some gourds 
layabout, which the Puris use instead of dishes, pots, 
&o. The long bow and arrows which forms their 
only weapon, leant agmnst the stakes in tlie back¬ 
ground. I found these Indians still uglier than 
Negroes. Their skin is of a light bronze colour, 
they have broad wizened faces, lank coal-black hair, 
low broad foreheads, a crushed-looking nose, little 
narrow eyes, almost like tioso of the Chinese, large 
mouths, with thick lips, and a peculiar expression of 
stupidity which is increased by their mouth being 
always open. Their costume consista only of a few 
rags worn round the loins. 

“The number of tliese Indians still remaining in. 
Brazil is said to be about 600,000; but tlicy are 
scattered about over a vast extent of forest in the 
interior, and more than six or seven families are never 
found on the same spot. This they leave i^n as 
soon as they have killed all tlie game, and consumed 
the fruits and roots in the neighbourhood. Many of 
these Indiana have received baptism, and, indeed, for 
a small consideration of brandy and tobacco arc ready 
to receive it as often as may be desired. Their 


language is extremely poor; they have, for instance, 
only one word for to-day, tomorrow, and yesterday, 
and are compelled to make out the meaning by signs, 
pointing for the future forwards, for the past day 
backwards, and for the present right upward over 
their heads. 

“ They are unable to emunt more than two, and when 
they wish to express a greater number, are obliged 
to repeat one, two, one two continually. They are 
said to have an astonishing acuteness of smell, and 
are employed to track runaway Negroes. They will 
also labour hard at heavy work like wood-cutting; 
but can seldom be induced to come to it unless when 
they are in a half-starved condition.” 

Madame Pfeiffer accompanied the Puris on a 
parrot and monkey hunt, and moreover afterwards 
partook of the dainties thus provided. In case our 
readers should be inclined to try these dishes, we 
may inform them on her authority that roasted monkey 
is excellent; but she cannot say so much for parrot. 
After the banquet, also, she was entertained with the 
fashionable dances; but the war-dance was accom¬ 
panied by such hideous yells aud threatening gestures, 
that even her courage gavej way, and she started up in 
sudden terror, with the idea that she was surrounded 
and wholly in the power of savage enemies. Even 
after she had retired to her singular place of repose, 
she remained apparently under an impression of fear 
very unusual with her. She was tormented by the 
thought of the many wild beasts, and terrible serpents, 
which might possibly be harbouring within a short 
distance of the open and entirely defenceless spot 
where she lay, and whenever she heard a rustling in 
the leaves, dreaded that some such unwelcome visitor 
would make his appearance; but this mood, so little 
accustomed with her, soon passed away. She calmly 
considered that if there were really much danger of 
attack of this kind, it was not likely the Paris 
themselves would occupy such entirely defenceless 
habitations, aud then accommodating herself with a 
log of wood for a pillow, she lay down again and 
slept quietly till morning. 

We shall see hereafter that she exhibited no less 
intrepidity against danger of a different kind. 

The next stations on her tour were Valparaiso and 
Tahiti, where she again undertook a pedestrian 
excursion, in the very commencement of which she 
had to wade through tliirty-two brooks, being not 
very gracefully, but very suitably accoutred for the un¬ 
dertaking in strong men’s shoes, no stockings, trowsers 
and a blouse tacked up to the hips! 1 We arc in¬ 
clined to think it would be easier to find women 
capable of emulating her other achievements than 
willing to present themselves in such a costume as 
this. The dangers and difficulties of the journey 
increased as the traveller advanced. A broad 
mountain stream, which ruslied along over a sjtony 
bed, had to be crossed siarify-teo times. "At dangerous 
places,” she says, " the Indian took hold of my hand, 
and drew me half swimming after him. The water 
reached frequently to my hips, and any attempt to 
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dry myself again was out of the question. The footpath 
also became more and more toilsome and dangerous. 
We bad to climb over rocks and stones, which were 
BO covered with the great leaves of the oputu, that 
you never knew where to set your foot with safety. 
I tore many considerable wounds in my hands and 
feet, and fell down many times, in attempting to 
cling to tho treacherous stem of a pisang, which 
broke under my grasp, lu two places the ravine 
narrowed so much that there was no path but the 
bed of the torrent. It was really a breakneck expe¬ 
dition, and one which ia seldom undertaken even by 
the officers; by women probably never.” 

After eight hours of this kind of travelling, Madame 
Pfeiffer reached tite principal object of the e;(Cttrsiou, 
a volcanic lake, lykig at a height of 1,800 feet above 
the level of the sea. It is surrounded by green bills 
so closely, that not even space for a foot-path is left 
: along the margin, and whoever wishes to cross it must 
make use of a conveyance, which even Madame 
Pfeiffer describes as enough to make yon shudder. 

“ The curiosity of such a mode of transit induced 
me, however, to tell my guide that 1 should like to 
try it. Im.-nediatelyhe pulled a few stalks of the pisang, 
fastened them together with a tough kind of grass, 
laid some leaves upon it, pushed it into the water, and 
invited me to take a scat on this fragment of a boat. 
I 1 felt a little afraid, but was ashamed to say so, and 1 
i therefore placed myself upon it, my guide following 
! me, swimming and pushing the frail vessel before him. 
I reached the opposite side, and returned in safety, 
but 1 caunot say that 1 was quite comfortable. Thu 
thing was so small that there was nothing to lay hold 
of, and it really went more under than over the water, 
so that 1 thought every moment I should have fallen 
in. I would not advise any one who cannot swim to 
attempt a similar voyj^e.” 

Prom the circumstances that fell under Madame 
Pfeiffer’s observation, we derive no very favourable 
idea of the iuUueUce which Prcnch civilization is likely 
to produce on the mauuers of the Tahitians. 'The 
solemn responsibility which falls on the more advanced 
people in their relation with one still in its infancy, is, 
we tear, likely to be less felt by the present protectors 
of Tahiti, than by our own countrymen; and it is a 
duty that has at all times been too lightly regarded 
by Europeans in their intercourse with uncultivated 
races. 

Prom Tahiti Madame Pfeiffer sailed direct for 
Macao, intending to peuetrate, if possible, at wliatever 
personal risk, into the jealous seclusion of the Celestial 
Empire, and her courage and perseverance did not, as 
we shall see, go unrewarded Let us accompany her 
on her first visit. 

” A year ago I had little thought I should ever bo 
among the small number of Europeans to whom the 
shaven heads, long tails, and Kttlc ugly cunning eyes 
of tlie Chinese, would ever be known otherwise than 
in pictures. Wo had scarcely cast anchor, however, 
at Macao, before several of them made their appear¬ 
ance, climbing up the sides of the vessel, whilst others. 


in boats, displayed a store of fruit, jaatry, and pretty 
works of various kinds all round our vessel, so tiiat iii 
a few minutes it had the appearance of a fair. Some 
of them lauded their wares in broken English, but on 
the whole they did very little business, as our crew 
only bought some cigars and fruit. Captain Juriause 
then got out a boat, and we landed, but not till we Ipid 
each ]mid a Spanish dollar to the Mandai'in. This^ it 
seems, was an abuse, andlam told it was soon after done 
away with. We went to one of the Portuguese com¬ 
mercial houses, and on our way thither passed through 
a great part of the town, for European women as well 
as men can here go about freely, without being ex¬ 
posed, as they would be in other Chinese towns, to the 
I danger of stoniug. lu the streets inhabited exclu¬ 
sively by the Chinese, things looked extremely lively. 
The men sat in groups in the street, playing at dominos; 
and in the numerous shops of carpenters, shoemakers, 
locksmiths, &c., uU were busy working, gossiping, 
gambling, and eating. Of women 1 saw few, and 
those only of the lowest class. 1 was much amused 
by the way in which the people made use of two little 
sticks instead of kuife and fork, and the skill and 
dexterity displayed in carrying food to their mouths 
with these machines; with rice they appeared, how¬ 
ever, to have some difficulty, and usually put the 
vessel containing it close to their lips, holding their 
mouths wide ojien in readiness, and then pushing in a 
large portion, of which a good deal usually fell back 
in a rather unpleasant mminer into the dish. Tor 
fluids they make use of little china sjioons.” 

At Macao, and at llong-Kong, which she afterwards 
visited, Madame Pfeifler reinaiued only a short time, 
and then re.solvcd to vbit Canton, and moreover, for 
economy sake, to make the passage in a Chinese junk. 
A place in the steamer or a private boat would have 
cost twelve dollars, whilst the fare in the junk was 
only three; and as Madame Pfeiffer, as we have seen, 
i.s seldom very anxious on the score of personal comfort^ 
this consideration immediately determined her to 
incur whatever risk there might be. Notwithstanding 
certain warnings she had received, she fell no fear of 
any ill treatment from the Chinese, but put her pistols 
in order, and went quietly on board. The company 
she soon perceived was not very select, bnt they 
behaved with decorum. 

“ Some were playing at dominos, whilst others drew 
doleful music from an instrument with three strings, i 
At the same time there was smoking, gossiping, and 
drinking tea without sugar out of very little cups; 
and from all sides this divine beverage was freely 
offered to me. No Chinese of any rank drinks cither 
water, or any spirituous liquor, but always weak un¬ 
sugared tea. Late in the evening I retired to iny 
own cabin, where, as the deck was not quite close, 
the rain came through upon me j but as soon as the 
captain perceived it, he assigned me another place, in 
which I found myself in the company of two Chinese 
women. They .were engaged in smoking tobacco out 
of little pipes no larger than tliimbles, and which re¬ 
quire to be filled again every four or five wbifis. 
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They were reiy civil, and as soon as they saw I had 
no head-stool, (a little stool hollowed at the top, 
about eight inches high, made of bamboo, or some* 
times of strong pasteboard, and used instead of a 
pillow,) they got me one, and did not desist from their 
polite entreaties till I had consented to use it. One 
can lie on it better than might be supposed. 

“In the early morning, I hastened upon deck to see 
the entrance from the sea to the mouth of the Si- 
Eiang, but we were already so high up that there was 
no more month to be seen. 1 got a view of it, how¬ 
ever, on my return. A little before reaching it, the 
river widens to a breadth of eight leagues, but at the 
actual mouth, it is so shut in by rocks and mountains 
as to lose half its breadth. At Hoo-mun, or Whampou, 
the river divides into two arms, of which one leads to 
Canton, and is called the Pearl Biver. Along its 
banks stretch immense rice plantations, enclosed by 
rows of bananas and other fruit-trees, which form 
pretty avenues, but which are, nevertheless, planted 
for utility more than for beauty. The rice requires 
such an excessively wet soil, that the trees are re¬ 
quired to give it some solidity, that it may not be 
entirely washed away. 

“ There were many pretty country houses in the true 
Chinese style, with their curious peaked roofs and 
coloured tiles, lying under the shade of large trees; 
and variously built pagodas, of from three to nine 
stories high, raised on little hills in the neighbourhood 
of the villages, attracting the eye from a great dis¬ 
tance. There were also fortifications for the pro¬ 
tection of the river, having much the appearance of 
large unroofed houses. 

“ Several miles before Canton, the villages begin to 
follow one another very closely, but they arc all 
miserable in appearance, and for the most part con¬ 
sist of huts built on stakes driven into the bed of the 
river. Great numbers of boats, which are also in¬ 
habited, lie before them. The nearer one comes to 
the city, the livelier becomes the appearance of the 
river, and the greater is the number of inhabited boats, 
and vessels of all sorts of strange forms which make 
their appearance. There are junks, the back part of 
which rises two stories above the water, and resembles 
a house with^high windows and balconies. These 
junks are often of amazing size, and several thousand 
tons burthen. Then there fpe the Mandarins’ boats, 
with their painted walls, doors, and windows—^their 
carved galleries, and coloured silk flags—and before 
all, the flower-boats, with their upper galleries adorned 
with wreaths and arabesques, the interior of which 
contains a saloon and several smaller apartments, 
decorated with looking-glasses, silken hangings, glass 
chandeliers, and coloured paper lanterns, interpersed 
with pretty baskets filled with fresh flowers, so that 
the whole has really quite a fairy-land aspect. These 
boats remain at anchor day and night, and serve the 
Chinese for a lounge and a place of recreation. Flays 
are acted in them, and dancing and conjuring tricks 
performed. Europeans are not positively refused 
admittance, bat in the present unfavourable disposi¬ 


tion towards them, they would, in going there, cer¬ 
tainly expose themselves to insult, and possibly to 
serious ill treatment. 

I “ In addition to this strange craft, imagine thou¬ 
sands of little boats (Sbampans) ernising and moving 
about in all directions—fishermen casting their nets 
—children and grown people amusing themselves with 
swimming and bathing—boys playing and wrestling 
in diminutive boats, so that it seems impossible but 
that they must fall over. Careful parente, however, 
tie bladders or hollow gourds under the arms of the 
little ones, so that if they do tumble in, they may not 
sink. 

“ For some years past the entrance into Canton, and 
even a Residence in the factories, has been permitted 
to European women, so that I had no hesitation about 
landing; but how to get to the house of Mr. Agassiz, 
to wliich I was recommended, required consideration. 
As I could not speak a word of Chinese, I made my 
captain understand by signs that I had no money 
with me, but that I would pay him when I got to the 
factory. 

“ Greatly surprised was Mr. Agassiz, when he saw 
me arrive in company with the captain, and learned 
that I had come from the ship on foot, quite unin¬ 
jured and without difficulty; mid now first I learnt 
how extremely perilous it was for me as a woman to : 
have ventured, with only a Chinese companion, through ' 
the streets of Canton. It was, I was told, an unheard- I 
of case, and that I might think myself most fortunate . 
not to have been grossly insulted, or even stoned. , 
In such a case, my companion would assuredly have 
taken to flight, and left me to my fate. I had cer¬ 
tainly remarked, on the way to the factory, that old > 
and youi^ called after me, and pointed with their I 
fingers; tliatthe people ran out of the shops, and that, | 
by degrees, I found I had a long train following me. 
What could I do, however, but put as good a face on 
the matter as possible, and show no fear P Perhaps it 
was for that very reason that no harm happened to 
me. It is true, however, that since the last war the 
minds of the Chinese have been more than ever em¬ 
bittered against Europeans, and especially against 
women, as there exists, it seems, a Chinese prophecy, 
that the Celestial Empire shall one day be conquered 
by a woman.’’ I 

Having seen onr heroine safely harboured in the 
factory, we must for the present take our leave of her, 
reserving her experience in China, and a glimpse of 
still more adventurous joumeyings in Hindostan, and 
across the Arabian desert, till next month. The pro¬ 
phecy concerning the conquest of China by a woman 
we strongly recommend to the attention of the pro¬ 
fessors of the art, now fortunately so numerous. 
Durit^ the present high spring-tide of loyalty, wo 
are convinced that something might be made of it. 
Could it not be shown that the woman in question 
was no other than our Sovereign lady, Queen Vic¬ 
toria ? 

' 
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3T CBB AVIHOB OF " FlUHK FAIBUiOH.” 

CHAPTER LXn. 

FAUST FATS A liOBNING VISIT, 
on the principle of striking whilst the iron 
[ is hot, had no sooner obtained Lewis’s promise to 
’ place in his hands the arrangement of ^e quarrel 
' between Lord Bellefield and himself, than he induced 
; his friend to write a carefully worded apology for 
i having in the heat of passion assaulted his lordship 
I on the previous evening. Lewis took the pen, and, 

: without a murmur, wrote as Frere dictated, his eom- 
' pressed lips and knitted brow alone telling of the 
I martyrdom his proud spirit was undergoing; but his 
! strength of will was as powerful for good as for evil; 

! he h^ resolved on the sacrifice, and, cost what it 
' might, he would make it. 

I “ And now, what is your intention P” he inquired, 
j as Frere, having signified his approbation of its eon- 
; tents, folded the note and deposited it safely in his 
pocket-book; “suppose Bellefield should refuse to 
i accept this apology 

I “Never fear,” was the confident reply, “he 
I accept it; and, to tell you the truth, although he may 
bluster and give himself airs when he perceives you are 
not forthcoming, 1 expect be will only be too glad to 
be quit of such an awkward customer. I don’t wish to 
bo personal, but depend upon it, you arc by no means 
' pleasant as an enemy; there is ‘ a lurking devil in 
i your eye,’ as Byron says, (and he ought to know 
^ about devils, for, adopting the fallen angel hypothesis, 

I he was very like one himself,) that would try a man’s 
I nerve rather when he found himself standing opposite 
your loaded pistol at eighteen paces.” 

Lewis smiled faintly. 

“ The devil has been pretty well taken out of me 
this time,” he said; “ henceforth I shall be essentially 
a man of peace.” 

He paused, pressed his hand to his brow, and a 
slight shiver passed through his frame. Frere regarded 
him anxiously. 

“What are you shivering about?” he inquired, 
“ You don’t feel ill, do you ?” 

" No; it is nothing,” was the reply. “ I have, as 
you may easily imagine, gone through a good deal, 
both mentally and bodily of late, and 1 am a little 
overworn; but a couple of hours’ sleep will set me right 
again.” 

“Then the sooner you take it, the better,” rejoined 
Frere. “Never mind me; I sliall eseonce myself in 
this arm chair till the man of wiur, your second, makes 
his appearance, and sleep or read as the fates may 
incline. What time do you expect your accomplice P” 

“ He will be here at half-past four,” was the reply. 

“And it is now just two; so turn in, and pleasant 
I dreams to you.” 


(1) Continued from vol. xUi.p. 870. 


Thus saying, Frere flung himself back m the chair, 
and drawing a volume of Dante out of his pocket, 
set to work to polish up his Italian, as he termed it. 
Lewis rose to follow his friend’s advice; but a mist 
seemed to swim before his eyes, his brain reeled, his 
trembling knees refused to support him, and, stagger¬ 
ing forward, he sank heavily to the ground in a faint¬ 
ing fit. Frere, much alarmed, raised him in his arm^ 
and, carrying him with some difficulty into the inner 
room, laid him on his bed, and began, with more 
energy tlum skill, to apply every conceivable or incon¬ 
ceivable remedy to recover him, but with only partial 
success; for although after the lapse of a few moments 
colour returned to his lips and pulsation to his heart, 
he neither spoke nor appeared to recognise his 
friend’s voice, and after a few inarticulate murmurs 
sank into a dull heavy sleep. Frere covered him 
with the bed-clothes os well as be was able, then, 
drawing a chair to the bed side, seated himself there¬ 
upon to watch his slumbers. Half-past four arrived, 
aud with it Major Ehrenburg, the Austrian officer 
who liad promts^ to act as Lewis’s second. Before 
he came a new idea had entered Frere’s head—it 
miglit not be necessary to make use of the apology 
at all, Lewis’s sudden illness would be a sufficient 
reason for bis not meeting his adversary. 

“ The amusement you have promised yourself in 
seeing my friend shoot or be shot, you will be disap¬ 
pointed of, Jfeiit lieier Herr” he said, with a quiet 
smile, as the Austrian stared at him in surprise and 
twisted his moustaches fiercely. “Lord Bellefield 
in his angry moods is no doubt a veiy terrible fellow, 
but Lewis is about to wrestle with a more deadly foe 
yet, or I am much mistaken.” 

“ Excuse me, sir, 1 have no time for badinage,” 
returned the other, bowing with haughty politeness, 
“ nothing can prevent this duel. I must speak with 
the Signor Luigi himself immediately. Permit me to 
pass.” 

“ Oh! certainly,” replied Frere, holding open the 
door of the bedroom; “ but, in regard to nothing being 
able to prevent the duel, * there are more things in hea¬ 
ven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of in your phi¬ 
losophy.’ You will find my words to be true. See, 
his adversary has laid liim on his bock already.” 

The young soldier advanced to the bedside; Lewis 
still slept, but his slumbers were disturbed and 
feverish. As the other bent over him he turned un¬ 
easily and murmured some inarticulate sounds. Lay¬ 
ing his hand on his shoulder, Ehrenburg attempted to 
rouse him. 

“ Luigi,” he said, “it is late; they will be on the 
ground before us.” 

The only reply was again an inarticulate murmur; 
but on his repeating his summons, Lewis sat up and 
stared about him with a look of dull unconsciousness, 
then a wild light came into his eyes, and, glaring 
furiously at the Austrian, he exclaimed in a hoarse 
voice— 

“ Villain, it is false! she loves you not—she never 
loved you!” 
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" Do jou not know me, Luigi F” inquired Ehren- 
bui^ in a more soothing tone-of voice. 

" Know you, scoundi^, yes I On earth, .«r in the 
lowest heli, 1 should know and hate you.” Ec 
paused, glanced wildly round the room, then exclaimed 
ill a voice scarcely audible through passion, “ What! 
here in my own house do you come to .triumph over- 
and to insult me.f This is too much.” And, with a 
scream of fury he made a spring at tlie other’s throat, 
which he would have succeeded in grasping, probably 
to his severe injury, had not Frere, who had watched 
him closely during the foregoing scene, thrown him¬ 
self upon him, and with the assistance of the young 
soldier, who at length began to perceive the true 
Slate of the cose, contrived to hold him down, till, 
exhausted by the violence of his struggles, he ceased 
to resist any longer. 

"-He must have exposed himself to malaria, and 
the fever has attacked the brain—is it not soP” 
inquired Ehreuhurg as soon as he had recovered breath 
enough to speaL 

“ So I fear,” was the reply. ” Malaria, or macaroni, 
or some horrid foreign thing or ether, has brought on 
a violent fever, and, as you sec, he is now about ns 
mad as a March hare, (though perhaps a belief in that 
popular zoological delusion may not extend to the 
Austrian dominions,)”—^tliis last remark was made 
iotto toce —“ and now, major, the sooner you’re off 
the better, for Lord Belleficld, unless he is much 
belied, is not particularly famous for patience. You’ll 
explain to him why Lewis can’t do himself the plea¬ 
sure of shooting him this morning; and you may add, 
with my compliments—Richard Ererc’s, at your ser¬ 
vice—I list its better luck than he deserves. By the 
way,” he continued, “if you could give oue a hint 
how to come by such a thing as a doctor 1 should 
esteem it an additional favour.” 

“ 1 will call at the residence of an English physician 
as soon as 1 leave this house,” was the reply; “for¬ 
tunately, one who is reckoned very skilful resides 
within a few doors.” 

“ That’s right,” returned Frere, "none of your 
foreign quacks for me. Doctors are bad enough all 
tho world over, 1 dare say; but an English oue is a 
degree better than any of your homoeopathic, mesmeric, 
clairvoyant humbugs— Mpiaeerdi meiervi. Signors 
I mean, Leben »ie teo/il, meid^fferr. A mustachioed, 
Ineed, and padded young puppy!” he continued, as, 
with a haughty bow aod a puzzled expression of 
countmianee, the young Austrian quitted the apart¬ 
ment; “can’t be be content with catting throats 
himself without enconragii^ his nmghbours to go and 
shoot at one another! 1 hate a fellow who will be 
second in a duel as I hate a professional hangman. 
I’d. half a mind to let poor Lewis strangle him—a 
foreigner more or less is no great matter.” 

The phystciaa’i opinion coincided with that of 
Riohard Frera. Overwrought both in mind and 
body, Lewis bad been attacked by a fever of the most 
virulent nature, and every resource that the science 
of medicine afforded appeared powerless to subdue it. 


Night and day Richard Frere sat by the sick man’s , 
bedside, listening with an aching heart to lus fevered ; 
ravings. Now, for the first time, did he become aware | 
of the depth and strength of that passion which, having 
destroyed its victim’s peace of mind, seemed about to 
finish its work of devastation by sapping the very 
springs of life itself. In his dellriuin the idea ap¬ 
peared to have fixed itself in Lewis’s imagination that 
the duel had taken place, and that Lord Bellefield 
had perished by his hand, and the agonized expres¬ 
sions w'hich his remorse forced from him were painful 
to listen to; occasionally he would appear to forget 
even this, and, imagining himself in the presence of 
her he loved, would breathe forth expressions of the 
deepest tenderness, when suddenly the recollection of 
his supposed guilt would flash across him, and, up- 
braidiug himself in the bitterest terms, he would 
exclaim that a bar existed between them, and declare 
himself a murderer accursed before God and man. 
And so the W'eory days wore on, and the sufferer 
grew paler and weaker, while still the fire which was 
consuming his young life burned fiercely as at first. 

The day following the night of Lord Bdleficld’s 
death was a rciiuu’kablc oue, for it witnessed tlie 
assassination of the unfortunate Marinovitcli, whose 
courage and strong scuse of duty forbade him to 
desert Ids post, even in order to preserve his life; this 
act of dastardly revenge heralded the revolt in Venice. 
The Palazzo Grassiui was, as may be supposed, tlie 
scene of much alarm and anxiety. General Grant and 
Leicester had been foiled in their attempt to trace the 
after proceedings of the party who had kidnapped 
Lord Bellefield, nor was any light thrown upon Ids 
mysterious disappearance until another night and day 
had elapsed, wheu, in consequence of a high reward 
offered fay the family to any person who could afford 
information in regard to the affair, an individual in the 
garb of a gondolier sought an interview with General 
Grant. This worthy (who was none other than Jacopo, 
the bravo whose stiletto had so nearly proved fatal to 
Lewis) having bargained for the promised reward and 
for a free pardon for Ids own sliare in the transaction, 
confessed that he and certain of his associates had 
been engaged by an Englishman named Hardy, with 
whom he had been for some months acquainted, to 
seize and carry off a gentleman, against whom Hardy, 
for some reason, appeared to nourish a deep revenge; 
that tlds gentleman had been staying at the Palazzo 
Grassiui; and that Hardy having pointed him out to 
him, he (Jacopo) had watehed him the whole evening, 
and finding he remained abroad so late, had arranged 
to waylay him as he returned home, and succeeded in 
his design, though the plan was near being frustrated 
by the unexpected absence of Hardy, who however 
joined them at the last moment. He then communi¬ 
cated those details of the enterprise with which the 
reader is already acquainted, up to the time when he 
left Hardy and Lord Bellefield alone in the ruined 
convent, beyond which he either was, or affected to 
be, ignorant in regard to the affair. The clue thus 
gained was, however, sufficient. Led by Jacopo to the 
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room ia which the duel had taken place, the General 
and Leicester soon fonnd their worst fears realized. 
The body lay coveted with a clonk on which was 
pinned a paper, written by Hardy before the duel, 
staling his intmttion of forcing Lord Bcllefield to a 
mortal combat, adding that when that paper was 
found, either one or both of them would have gone to 
their long account; at the bottom was scrawled in 
pencil:— 

“I have kept ray word; ho brought his fate upon 
his own head—no one had any hand in his death, but 
myself; he fell in fair fight, haViug wounded me 
severely, but, as 1 think, not mortally. 

“ (Signed) Miles Hardv.” 

All Leicester’s early affection for his brother was 
brought back by his dreadful fate, and he wept over 
his corpse like a woman. Thc^ General shuddered 
slightly when his eye first perceived the expression of 
rage and hatred stereotyped on tue rigid features of 
the dead man’s face, then his brow contracted and his 
mouth grew stern, as he turned to issue directions fur 
the murderer’s apprehension. Whether being Italians, 
the police looked upon manslaughter with a favouring 
eye, or whether the disturbed state of the city facili¬ 
tated his escape, certain it is that Miles Htu'dy con¬ 
trived to evadethe search made for him; and after offer¬ 
ing large rewards for his apprehension, and using every 
otlier means in his power to stimulate the exertions 
I of the police, Geuered Grant was fain to rest satisfied 
I that he had done all which the strictest sense of duty 
' could demand at his hands. Perhaps, as the memory 
! of the scene he had nitnessed by poor Jane Hardy’s 
I death bed recurred to him, and he thought of the 
I cruel provocation her brother had received, even the 
I stern old soldier might be glad that he had not been 
called upon to condemn Miles to an ignominious and 
a'uel death. 

The feelings both of Laura and Annie when they 
became acquainted with this iiighlful catastrophe, 
may easily be imagined. From Laura it was im¬ 
possible to conceal it, for unused us he was to deep 
crautiou of any kind, her husband’s grief was for the 
I time so overpowering, that he completely lost all 
self-control, and it was only by the judicious exercise 
of her good sense and tenderness, that she was 
enabled to restore him to anything like com{X)sure. 
Nor Lad she a much easier task with Annie, for a 
superstitious but not unnatural dread seized her lest 
(her earnest desire to avoid a union with Lord 
Bellefield having been thus fearfully accomplished,) 
she might be in some degree morally guilty. But 
Laura, tender, kind, judicious Laura, with her man’s 
head and her woman’s heart (a rare alliance, consti¬ 
tuting human perfection), argued and soothed, and 
coaxed and reasoned, imtil Annie’s self-upbraiding 
horror yielded to her gentle persuadiugs, as did of 
old the demon which tormented Saul to the melody 
of David’s harp—and indeed there is on eai'th uo 
music sweeter than a loving woman’s voice. 
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Daring all this time poor Walter found himself sadly 
neglected. After the affair at the Casinc^ Mr. Spooner^ 
ignorant of Lewis Arundel’s illness, and fearful that he 
would keep his word and inform General Grant of the 
shameful manner in which he bad betrayed his trust, 
found some plausible excuse for resigning his situa¬ 
tion and returning to England, at the General’s 
expense, before any exposure should take place, 
he wrote himself a ktter, announcing the death of 
his mother, (at that moment drinking brandy and 
water in the bar of an hotel in Birmingham whereof 
she was landlady,) and leaving three orphan sisters 
(invented for the occasion) solely dependent on him 
for everything, which epistle answered his purpose 
very nicely. After his departure, Walter was left 
pretty much to his own devices, and one of his chief 
amusements was drilling and talking to Faust, for 
whom all his old fondness had revived since the 
interview in which he had made up his quarrel with 
Annie. He was therefore cspcci^ly annoyed and 
perplexed by a habit which the dog hod lately ac¬ 
quired of absenting himself every day for several 
hours. Various were the schemes Walter laid to 
discover what became of the animal, but by somo 
fatality they all failed to effect their object, and the 
cause of the dog’s absence, as well ,as the mode in 
which he contrived to effect his egress, still remained 
a mystery. At length, one evening, os Walter was 
sitting at a window of the Grassini palace which 
looked into a small court-yard, or garden, enclosed by 
a high wall, his attention was attracted by observing 
something, which in the short glimpse he had of it 
appeared like an animal’s head, pop up above the wall 
and disappear again. Watciiiug the spot carefully, 
Walter soon witnessed a icpctitiou of the phenomenon; 
but this time a rough hairy body and legs followed 
the head, and after a slight scramble the delinquent 
Faust himself made his appearance on the top of the 
wall, which was sufScienlly broad to afford him a 
precarious footing: he then deliberately, but with 
great caution, walked along the narrow causeway 
thus afforded, until he reached a spot where the limb 
of an old tree grew so os nearly to touch the wall; 
upon this he got, and contrived, by a mode of pro¬ 
gression half-slipping half-clambering, to arrive at a ! 
point whence he could easily jump to the ground. 
All these manoeuvres Walter carefully noted, and ! 
formed his plan accordingly. The boy’s curiosity— 
(we continue to use the term boy, for although in age 
and appearance poor Walter was now almost a man, in 
mind he was stiU far younger than his years, in spile 
of those occasional flashes of intelligence so often to 
be observed in cases of partial mental imbecility, 
which render a just estimate of the individual capacity 
so difficult to arrive at)—^Walter’s curiosity, we repeat, 
was thoroughly aroused by this discovery, and ho 
determined if possible to find out the nature and 
object of Faust’s clandestine expeditious. That he 
had some definite object Walter never for a moment 
doubted, for he liad so completely made a friend and 
companion of the dog, that ho had learned to look 
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upon him much more es a reasonable being than as 
an animal guided only by an enlightened instinct. 

For the rest of that day, and from an early hour 
on the following morning, Walter never lost sight of 
the dog, though he ooutrired to effect his purpose 
without interfering with its lilmrty of action. At 
length his patience was rewarded by seeing Faust 
enter the garden and begm to scramble up the 
identical tree, by means of which he had effected his 
descent on the previous day. Seizing his hat, Walter 
lost no time in following Mm; the tree was easy to 
climb, and the same branch which had afforded a 
passage for Faust, enabled Walter to reach the top 
of the Wallin safety. On the other side the difficulties 
were still less, for the mins of some ancient building 
lay scattered in all directions, and a pile of them 
actually came within a few feet of the top of the 
wall, forming a rough but efficient flight of steps. 
By the time Walter regained terra Jirma, however, 
Faust had proceeded some distance, and had he 
chosen to run on might still have preserved his secret 
inviolate. But when Walter called him, he stopped, 
and waited till his friend approached, though neither 
threats nor endearments could prevail upon him to 
turn back, or to allow Walter to come near enough 
to lay hold of him. And so the pair proceeded, 
Faust running on for a short distance, waiting till 
Walter drew near, and then resuming his course. 
The route the dog pursued avoided the more fre¬ 
quented ways, and Walter began to think Faust was 
merely taking a stroll for the benefit of his constitu¬ 
tion, when the animal suddenly turned down an arch¬ 
way, and, looking back to see that his friend followed, 
proceeded along a narrow alley which led into one of 
tlte smaller streets, and stopped at the door of a house 
which projected beyond some of the others. The door 
stood ajar, and Faust without ceremony pushed it 
further open and walked in. Walter paused, debating 
as well as his mental capacity enabled Mm to do, 
whether or not he should venture to foUow. It was.a 
knotty point to decide. On the one hand his fears 
urged Mm to turn back and not risk facing the 
possible dangers which might lie Mdden within this 
mysterious mansion; curiosity, on the other hand, 
prompted him to enter and discover at once and for 
ever the aim and end of Faust’s incomprehensible 
visits. Fear was very nearly gaining the day, when, in 
tMnking over every motive, probable or improbable, 
which might influence the dog, the bright idea flashed 
across Mm, that perhaps Faust had discovered his 
former master, and the hope of again meeting his 
“ dear Mr. Arundel ” outweighing every other con¬ 
sideration, he boldly opened the door, and encounter¬ 
ing Faust, who had returned to look for him, followed 
that sagacious quadruped up a flight of stairs. 

Now it so happened, that the particular morning 
in question was that of the 14th day from the com¬ 
mencement of Lewis’s illness, and the physician had 
pronounced the crisis of the disease to be at 
hand. He had seen his patient late on the previous 
evening, and administmed to Mm a powerful narcotic. 


from the effect of which he had not recovered when 
Walter and Faust commenced their ramble. Frere, 
who had sat up with Mm all night, had gone out to 
refresh himself with a short walk, leaving Lewis 
under the (bre of Antonelli, his old attendant. This 
worthy man had in Ms turn been called down to see 
a friend, who having heard of the Bignor Luigi’s 
iUness, had come to prescribe some uncomfortable 
remedy in the infallibility whereof his faith was 
as unshakable as his ignorance on all medical subjects 
was profound. Antonelli, whose grief at his patron’s 
danger bad been overpowering, was easily interested 
in his friend’s account of the wonderful specific, and 
with the garrulity of age, remained discussing its 
merits for a much longer space of time than he was 
at all aware of. Thus it came about that Walter, 
when he had followed Faust up-stairs, and, after a 
second fit of hesitation, entered an apartment through 
the partially open door of which the dog had dis¬ 
appeared, found himself in a room, in one corner of 
wMch stood a small iron bedstead whereon lay some 
person, who from his deep regular brcatMt^ seemed 
to be in a sound sleep. Cautiously, and with noise¬ 
less footsteps, the boy approached and gazed upon 
the sleeper, nor for a moment could he recognise, in 
the pale worn face which met his view, the features 
of his “ dear Mr. Arundel.” But tins doubt was 
speedily resolved when Lewis moved uneasily in his 
sleep and muttered some indistinct words; amongst 
which Walter caught the name of Annie. Two clear 
ideas now presented themselves to tlie hoy’s mind; 
his friend was asleep and must not be roused, and 
from the expression of Ms features he must be cither 
ill or unhappy. Having arrived at these conclusions, 
he proceeded to act upon them by seating himself at 
the bedside, to wait patiently till Lewis should 
awake, while he devoted all the powers of his intellect 
to form some theory by wMch to account for the 
change in his late tutor’s appearance. As he thus 
sat anxiously watching, Lewis again turned restlessly, 
murmuring something, the meaning of which Walter 
could not catch, then speaking more distinctly, he 
said, 

“ She leaned upon his arm; she smiled on him; 
she loves him! I saw it with my own eyes.” 

He said this so plainly, tlmt Walter, fancying he 
must be awake, addressed Mm, and asked if he were 
ill. Lewis caught the sound of the words, and 
replied,— 

" Ill in mind, Frere, nothing more.” 

Walter, still believing him to be awake, con¬ 
tinued, 

“ It is I—^Walter; do you not know me ? ” 

For a moment, the sleeping man made no reply; 
then resuming the conversation which he imagined 
himself hMding with Frere, he exclaimed eagerly: 

“Love one man, and engage hei’self to another! I 
tell you no! Annie Grant never loved me 1 ” 

At this moment, Faust, (who had been lying quie%, 
and as if he were quite at home, on a rug by the 
bedside,) roused by the sound of his mastePs voice. 
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placed liis fore-paws on the hed, and finding himself 
unnoticed, endeavoured to attract attention by licking 
first the sick man’s bond and then bis iace. The 
effect of the opiate had by this time in great measure 
worn off, and roused by Psust’s intrusive affection, 
Lewis awoke with a violent start, and attempting to 
raise himself to a sitting posture, gaaed around him 
in surprise, and fell back upon his pillow from weak¬ 
ness. After lying for some moments perfectly motion¬ 
less, he again unclosed bis eyes and asked in a low 
faint voice,—“Am I dreammg still, or did I see 
Walter r 

"No, you are awake now, dear Mr. Arundel; it is 
I, Walter; Faust found you out, and brought me to 
see you.” 

As Walter mentioned Faust, Lewis for the first 
time perceived his old favourite, and stretched out 
his band with the intention of patting him, but the 
effort was beyond his strength, and his arm sank 
powerless by his side. Faust, however, perceived the 
attention, and acknowledged it by again licking his 
hand. Lewis turned his languid eyes from Walter to 
the dog, and a tear stole down his wasted cheek, then 
bis lips grew compressed and an expression of anguish 
overspread his counlenanee. With consciousness liad 
also returned bitter memories. In the meanwhile 
Walter, delighted at recovering his long-lost friend, 
grew loquacious in the fulness of his joy, and ran on 
in his usual disconnected manner. 

I “ So you liaven’t forgotten Faust then, Mr. Arundel? 
j He has never forgotten you cither, poor fellow! all the 
jl time you have been away; but I’vo taken great care 
j of him, you sec—he’s nice and fat, isn’t he? we’ve been 
' very good friends loo, only we used to quarrel some¬ 
times when he would follow Annie, and I did not 

like it, because-because”-here he paused, 

having a kind of confused recollection that this was a 
subject on which he wanted to say something par¬ 
ticular. After waiting for a minute or two, his 
ideas grew in a degree clearer, and he continued: 

" You know I took a dislike to poor Annie, be¬ 
cause I tliought she made you go away. I always 
thought so until she told me it was not the ease, and 
how fond she was of you.” 

When Walter first mentioned Annie’s name, Lewis 
started and made a gesture to induce liim to be silent, 
but the boy did not understand his wishes, and his 
auditor soon became too much absorbed in the 
interest of his disclosures to seek again to interrupt 
him. 

“ You were talking about Annie just now, yon 
know, before you were quite awake,” resumed 
Walter, "and you said she did not love you. I 
remember I thought so too once, and that was the 
reason why you went away, and so I took a dislike 
to her, and would not let Faust follow her, only he 
would ; but we were both quite wrong, for Annie is 
just as fond of you as Faust and I are, and now I’ll 
tell you how I came to find it out.” He then in his 
rambling way gave a childish but perfectly intelligible 
account of bis conversation with Annie Grant, with 


lor 

which the reader is already acquainted. Just as be 
had finished his recital, Eiohord Frere returned from 
his walk in time to overhear the last few words of the 
history, and to discover that Lewis had fainted from 
intense emotion. 

(To it eonUHuei.) 


THE HISTOEY OP PUPPET-SHOWS IN 
ENGLAND. 

fFrom the Bwue det Deux Mondee.) 

Iv I intended in these pages merely to write com¬ 
plimentary phrases in honour of puppet-shows, my 
task would be au easy one and soon accomplished; 

I but I propose rather to trace the faithful and detailed 
histoiy of this minor species of drama, which occu¬ 
pied a distinguished rank amongst the Greeks and 
Eomans, and which, in modem times, has obtained 
the precedence amongst many of its prouder rivals. 
It is at present my intention to relate how my little 
clients bare been received in England and in Germmiy. 
It would not have been surprising if an entertainment, 
which supposes in the artist who performs it and in 
the assembly who witness it, such prompt suscepti¬ 
bility of imagination, bad obtained less success under 
the rigid sky of London, Amsterdam, and Naples, 
than in Greece, Italy, France, and Spain. 

It has not, however, been so; oiid 1 can assert, 
without fear of being contradicted by the facts 
which are to follow, that the nations of Germanio 
origin, who arc always regarded as gifted with more 
serious temperaments than those of southern nations, 
have received these fantastic representations as 
readily and as heartily as tl^ir more easily amused 
neighbours. W'e shall find our little wooden come¬ 
dians as much loved, chcrislicd, and understood, on 
the bunks of the Thames, the Oder, and the Zuy- 
derzee, as at Naples, Paris, or Seville. 

In England especially, the love of this species of 
drama has been so universally experienced, that it 
would probably be impossible to find a single poet from 
the time of Chaucer down to Lord Byron, or a single 
prose writer from Sir Philip Sydney to Mr. W. Hazlitt, 
who has not in his works given abundant information 
on the subject, or at least made frequent allusions to 
it. The dramatio writers, especially, commencing with 
those who were the glory of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. have given the most curious particulars 
concerning the arrangement and directors of Puppet- 
shows. Shakspeare himself did not disdain to draw 
from this singular arsenal ingenious and energetic 
metaphors, which he puts into the mouths of his 
most tragic personages at the most pathetic moments. 
I may mention ten or twelve pieces by this poet in 
which allusions of this description are found: " The 
IVo Gentlemen of Verona; ” " The Winter’s Tale 
the First Part of " Henry IV; ” “ The Taming of the 
Shrew; ” " Twelfth Night; ” “ Love’s Labour Lost;" 
" Midsummer Night’s Dream; ” " Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra;” “Hamlet;” "The Tempest;” "Eonieo 
and Juliet;” and "King Lear.” The oontempo- 
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mies and successors of this great poet, Ben Jonson, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Milton, Davenant, Swift, 
Addison, Gay, Fielding, Goldsmith, Sheridan, and 
others, have also borrowed many moral and satirical 
similes from tins popular entertainment. Thanks to 
this singular attachment of the dramatic writers to 
their little frequenters of the highways and cross¬ 
roads, 1 have found sufficient information in their 
works to form a collection of more complete and 
detailed accounts of English puppet-shows, than I 
may venture to affirm any better-informed critic has 
hitherto done. This is one of the most remarkable 
effects of the difference between literature that is 
called romantic and that more sober literature desig¬ 
nated classic. Assuredly an English or German 
critic might in vain study with the utmost care the 
great French dramatic writers, Corneille, Ilotrou, 
llacine, Moliurc, Kegnard, Marivaux himself, and 
Beaumarchais; he would be unable to gather from these 
works a collection of observations sufficiently precise 
and substantial to enable him to write the smallest 
portion of the civil or literary history of France. 1 do 
not mention this as an error of the great French 
writers; God forbid! it is merely a simple fact which 
1 remark in passing, and which appears to mo clearly 
to mark the difference between these two classes of 
poetry, one of which enters a sphere of ideal generali¬ 
zation, while the other, devoting its attention more 
particularly to characteristic singularities, plunges its 
roots deeply and firmly into individual reality. 

I.—MECirjlinC STATU AKY IN THE CHUKCHES — IN 
MIBACLE PLAYS AND IN PAGEANTS. 

In England, as in all*othcr parts, movable sculp¬ 
ture was first employed in the ceremonies of religious 
worship. The crucifix with springs, belonging to the 
obbey of Boxley, is not an isolated proof of monastic 
superstition. Until the time of Henry YIII., the 
catholic clergy celebrated the solemnities of Christmas, 
Easter, and the Ascension, “ in manner of a show 
and interlude,” in all the cliurchcs of Great Britain. 
On these occasions " certain small puppettes ” were 
employed. The historian from whom I gathered 
these details, relates that he was present in 1520, at 
the celebration of Pentecost in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
where he saw the descent of the Holy Ghost repre¬ 
sented by a white pigeon, %hieh was made to issue 
from a hole in the middle of the roof of the nave.' 
Similar spectacles also took place in the country. 
At Witney, a large paiisli in the county of Oxford, 
the clergy represented the resurrection of our 
Saviour, by means of statuettes with springs, repre¬ 
senting the living Christ, Mary, the guards of the 
tomb,and the other actors of this sacred drama;* 
but, at the invasion of protestantism, ail tlic dramatic 
rites, and even instmmeutal music, were banished 
from the Churches. In truth, there have always 
been, in Christian society, two schools completely 

, ri) Limbarde: “PerambultBloiior Kent.” 

(2) Ibid. “ An Alphabetical description of the chief places in 

' England," p. 459. 


divided as to the share of influence which ought to 
be exercised by the flue arts in tbe celebration of 
rites. Ail the Protestant sects are like branches 
issuing from the most austere of these two scliools 
and they Lave even surpassed it in severity. Anglicans, 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, have all done their ])vt to 
abolish the religious ceremonies which Catholicism 
liad introduced or tolerated. Although the Anglican 
Church has retained in its ritual far more of the 
ancient liturgy than any dissenting communion, it has, 
nevertheless, under the influence of puritauism, 
abolished from the churches all the figurative practices 
which Kuo.x, Cameron, and their disciples, desig¬ 
nated papistical mummeries. Dean Swift, in his 
“Tale of a Tub,” calls Lord Peter (such is tbe 
sobriquet he applies to the pope) the original 
author of puppets and raree-shows. The pencil of 
the celebrated Hogarth has illustrated this text in au 
engraving entitled, “ Enthusiasm delineated," in 
which is seen a Jesuit in a pulpit, under whose hulf- 
opened cassock we perceive the end of a harlequin’s 
dress. With each hand the enthusiastic preacher 
moves a puppet; with the right, God the Father, 
after Raphael; with the left, Satan, after Rubens. 
On the railings round the pulpit are six other pup¬ 
pets, namely Adam and Eve, St. Peter and St. Paul, 
and Moses and Aaron.’ Urged by the fury of the 
new iconoclasts, the clergy not only banished from 
their churches tbe ancient monuments of movable 
statuary, but also destroyed tlicm. Stow informs us 
of the fate of tbe crucifix of Boxley, which, he said, 

' was called “ the crucifix of graces,” and whose 
eyes and moutli moved “with divers vices.” Oii 
Sunday, the 24th February, 1538, it was shown 
to tlie. people by tlie preacher, who was tbe Bishop of 
Rochester, tlicn carried to Powlc’s Cross and destroyed 
before the multitude.* 

However, tbe religious drama, although excluded 
from the churches, was nevertheless long maintained 
amongst many societies which had been founded by 
Catholics, and continued by Anglicans. In the 
mysteries oud myracic plays performed at Chester, 
Coventry, Oxford, Townelcy, &o., the movable sta¬ 
tuary iutroduced several giants mentioned in Scripture, 
and ill legends, sucli os Samson, Goliath, and St. Chris¬ 
topher, as well as some monstrous auimals, such as 
Jonah’s whale, St. George’s dragon, &c., colossal 
pieces of wiokor-work, which were moved with much 
adroitness by men placed in the interior. 

Other large puppets had also, and have preserved 
for a long period their share in the municipal and 
popular pageants, such os the annual procession at 
the election of the lord mayor, and May-games. In 
the first of these pageants were seen, among other 
amusing masquerades, figures of fabulous giants 
armed cap-a-pic. In London, Gogmagog and Cori¬ 
es) See, amonx the print! at the Library of the British Museum, 

” Hogarth Illustrated,” by John Ireland, vol. til. p. 233, and the 
two volumes of the worhs of Hogarlh, large, in folio. The plate 
of whieii I speak is an alteration of that which it entitled ” a 
Medley ” 

(4j “ Annale or General Cbiontcle of England," p. 375. 
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nieas, nov immorable on their pedestals in Guildhall, 
vere introduced in the procession.' In the Maj- 
games, the procession was composed, according to the 
importance of the place, of a greater or smaller 
number of groups, who had each their separate cltiefs, 
dances and songs.’ Geuerallj there was a Jack or a 
Jeannot frolicking and jesting in front of the cortege, 
or a fool in official costume, that is, with a fool’s cap 
and bells. Then came the principal actors of the 
national ballads, Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, Maid 
Marian, all represented (including the beautiful 
Marian and her companions) by young boys dressed 
according to the characters'they performed. This 
procession, in order to leave nothing to bo desired, 
brought up the rear with several groups particularly 
in favour with the people, such as Morris-dancers and 
hobby-horses,—horses formed of wicker-work, with 
heads of pasteboard, which were made to move and 
walk fay men concealed under the folds of the long 
trappings.’ This last part of the May-games was the 
constant object of violent reprobation on the part of 
the precisians, or most rigid Protestants. Thus, in 
spite of the affection of the people, hobby-horses 
were suppressed, towards the middle of the reign of 
Elizabctii, as one of the damnable remains of pa¬ 
ganism. The regret of the populace was testified by 
a satiric.al ballad, of which the chorus, having become 
proverbial, furnished Shakspearc with one of the most 
cutting remarks in the sarcastic dialogue between 
Hamlet and Ophelia during the representation of the 
murder of the king, his father: 

“ Ham. What should a man do, but be merry ? 
for, look you how cheerfully my mother looks, and 
my father died within these two hours. 

“ Oph. Nay, ’tis twice two months, my lord. 
"Ham. So long? Nay then, let the devil wear 
black, for I’ll have a suit of sables. O heavens! die 
two months ago, and not forgotten yet! Then there’s 
hope a great man’s memory may outlive his life half 
a-year; but, by’r lady, he must build churches then: 
or else shall he suffer not thinking on, with the hobby¬ 
horse ; whose epitaph is. For, 0, for, 0, the hobby¬ 
horse is forgot.”* 

In Ben Jonson’s comedy of “Bartholomew Fair,” 
performed in 1014, wo find the word hobby-horse em¬ 
ployed inits siropleand primitive acceptation,—^namely, 
as a child’s plaything: “ What do you lack, what do 
you buy, mistress?” says an itinerant merchant, "a 
fine hobby-horse to make your son a tilter ? a drum to 
make him a soldier ? a fiddle to make him a reveller ?,”’ 

(1) Ked Word, in hii work entitled “ {.ondan’e Spjr," callo one of 
these olsnta Gog, end the other Magoa. Bee the history of these 
two colossal statues in W.Hone'a ■■ Ancient Mysteries,” pp. 241 and 

262 —srs. 

(2) See Naihan Drake, "Shakipcare and his Times,” vol. i. p. 
166. 

(3) Hobby-hortee trerc mentioned in the proftrammes of varlout 
other entertainmente, especially at Clnistmae festiTals. See John 
Cnokt'a comedy eniitled “ Greene'i Tu qaoque,” in “ A Select Col¬ 
lection of Old Flays," edition of 1829—1827, vol. vH.p.;9, note 37. 

(4) “Hamlet," Act ill. Sc. 2., and Sterena' note. Shakspearc 
alludes again to thia lament in “Xatve's Labour Lost,” Act lU. 
Bo. 1. 

|S) “ Bartholomew Fair," Act Ui.; Works, vol. It., pp. 436 and 
46S. GUTord’a edition. 


IA zealous puritan, however, who passes at the time, 
begins abusing the merchant, and styles his hobby¬ 
horse “an idol, a very idol, a fierce and rank idol.” 

After numerous re-establishments and abolitions, 
the cavalcade of hobby-horses was again in great 
favour during the reign of Charles I. In a tiugi- 
comedy of William Sampson, the “Vow-breaker,” we 
find a very amusing picture of ilio laborious 
exercises of a citizen who, under the long trappings 
of his osier palfrey was to turn, trot, gallop, and 
kick naturally. The author has described in a very 
original manner the despair of an unfortunate man, 
destined for this part, who is about to be supplanted 
in his occupation after having undergone the fatiguing 
apprenticeship of a horse’s paces, and when he is able 
at length to flatter hlmsdf that he can very ere 
ditably prance, rear, amble, neigh, shake the plumes 
and ribands of his mane in time, and sound his bells 
at the precise moment.^ The preoccupation of mind 
naturally caused by so arduous a task gave rise to 
the expression, which has ever since been retained: 
“ It is his hobby-horse.” * At the commencement of 
the present century, the name of hobby-horse was 
given to a plaything consisting of a plank supported 
between two small wheels, and furnished with a 
spring, by means' of which it could easily be set in 
motion and directed. A singular passion for this 
child’s game took possession of the inhabitants of 
Great Britain of every age and rank, thirty years ago. 
In 1819 and 1S20, these little macliiues studded the 
avenues of all the parks in England. Caricature, as 
may easily be credited, obtained abundant occupation 
through this hobby-mania. Princes and minislera, 
whigs and torics, were all rejPesented bestriding tbeir 
hobbies. Mr. Thomas Wright published as a speci¬ 
men of the picturesque jokes with which this caprice 
was welcomed, a caricature representing the " military 
episcopal duke of York” urging his fiery hobby on the 
'Windsor road, in the pursuit of the reduction of the 
civil list, from which however he deducted a con¬ 
siderable share.' 

TI.—YAJIIOUS NAMES GIVEN TO PEPFET-SHOWS. 

The generic term puppet, derived either from the 
French “ponpee” or the Latin "pupa” is found for 
Ihp first time about the year 1360, under the ancient 
form of "popot,” in the works of Chaucer, where he 
employs it, according to some critics, in the sense of 

(6) In his diiclarstion of May 24th, 1618, King James included 
hobby^-honeg amongst the lawful games a^er prayers on Sundays 
and holy>day8. See ** Book of sports anti lawful rerreations after 
evening prayers and upon holy-days,** mentioned by Burton, 
“ Anatomy of Melancholy,*’ p. 273, Oxford edit. 1C38. However, 
the royal will could not prevail against fanaticism. In Ben 
Jonson's ** Gipsies metamorphosed, ” which was performed beftw 
the king three years later, complaints are still made of the 
absence of the morris-dancers and hobby-horacs. 

(7) The Vow-breaker, or the Fair Maid of Clifton,’* 1632. ITiJs 

passage cited, has been ftimished by Kathan Drake, “Shakspeore 
and his Times,'* p. 170, note. „ , . , 

(8) I have found this expression In a lett^ of John Dennis, 
which appears to belong to the year 1693. (The select v^ks of 
John Dennis, vol. «. p. 510) j but was it m use at the time of 
Shalupearef I submit this doubt to Mr. Benjamin lAroche, 
k proiioB of the manner in which he has rendered the passage of 
** Hamlei" above quoted, and the note be has added thereto. 

(0) See ** England under the House of Hanover, iUuatnted 
from caricatures and satires of the day1848, vol. ii. p. 460. 
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a movable doll. In the prologue to one of the 
“ Qmterbury Tales,” (“ the rime of Sir Thopas,”) 
Chaucer supposes that the master of the hotel in 
which the narrators are assembled thus speaks 

” This were a popet in arms to embrace 
For any woman small and &ir of fsce.” * 

This word, taken in a general sense, is so frequently- 
naed even by the most serious writers in the reign of 
Elizabeth, that I will only quote one example taken 
from Shakspeare. 

In the “ Taming of the Shrew,” a gentleman of a 
very positive character begs one of his friends to 
procure him a wealthy wife, “as,” says he, “wealth 
is burden of my wooing dance.” Grumio, his valet, 
in order to leave no doubt concerning his master’s 
opinion adds: 

“ Nay, look you. Sir, he tells you flatly what his 
mind is. Why, give him gold enough and marry him 
to a puppet, or an aglet-baby, or an old trot with 
ne’er a tooth in her head, though she have as many 
diseases as two-and-fifty horses; why, nothing comes 
amiss, so money comes withal.” 

In the “Tempest,” tire magician Prospero, in¬ 
voking the spirits of the air, his nimble and invisible 
servants, calls them demi-puppcts. 

“ You demi-puppets that 
By moonshine do the green sour ringlets make. 
Whereof the ewe not bites.” * 

This name of demi-puppets is in truth very ap¬ 
plicable to the little subjects of Prospero, who 
act more by his direction than by their own impulses. 

Another name formerly given to puppets is that of 
" maumet” or “ mamiuit,” which, like the ancient 
French word “marmouset,” originally signified idol.’ I 
It was applied with extension to the figures of saints 
which were placed in the interior and in the environs 
of churches, and at length to the movable dolls by 
means of which scenes from the Bible and from 
roartyrology were represented at fairs. This ex¬ 
pression is met with in liomeo and Juliet. The old 
Capulet, enraged by the obstinacy of his daughter 
in refusing the hand of Paris, exclaims:— 

“ God’s bread ! it makes me mad : 

Day, night, hour, tide, time, work, play. 

Alone, in company, still my care hath been 
To have her match’d: a^d having now provided 
A gentleman of noble parentage. 

Of fur demesnes, youthful, and nobly train’d. 


A whining mammet, in her fortune’s tender. 

To answer—‘I’li not wed,’—‘ I cannot love,’ 

’I am too young,'—‘ 1 pray you, pardon me .'—* ” 

(1) QeoSiej Chaucer, “Canterburjr Talea,” veraei IS28—1400; 
Poetical Worke. p. 104. Tyrwhitt's edit. 1843. ThU poet, 
according to some oommentatore, has employed the diminutive 
popelot In the ume lania. See " The Uilleie'i Tale," Ibidem, 
pp. IS sad 183. 

■*) " Tempert,” Act v. fie. 1. 

(81 Chaucer, “Canterbury Talee," Poetical Work*, p. 108. 
90 l> I 31. 

(4) “komeoand Juliet,” Actill. Sc. S. The vord “mammet” 
jt employed with the came meaning, in the “ Piiat Part of Homy 
IV” Act U, Sc. 8. 


I During the latter part of the sixteenth and the 
whole of the seventeeth century, the word “ motion " 
was employed, which originally signified “ movement,” 
and was, by extension, applied to a doll, either an 
automaton, or one moved by wires, and at length to a 
puppet-show. We find a remarkable instance of the 
first sense (that of an automaton) in a comedy of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, entitled the “Pilgrim.” A 
young lord, feigning to be dumb, introduces himself 
in the midst of a troop of beggars, to the house of his 
mistress’ father. The latter, irritated at being unable 
to obtain a word from the young man, exclaims 
angrily: * 

“ What country craver are you 1 Nothing bnt motion, 
A pnppet-pilgiim.” ‘ 

The second sense, that of a small figure moved by 
wires, was much in use at the end of the sixteenth 
century. Examples of it were abundant. Lot it suf¬ 
fice to quote a line from “The Two gentlemen of 
Verona,” in which the word “ motion,” is employed as 
synonymous with “puppet.” 

“ 0 excellent motion ! 0 exceeding puppet I" • 

Ben Jonson has employed the word motion twice in 
the same line, at first, in the sense of a mechanic dull, 
then in that of a puppet-show.^ lie again plays on the 
latter sense and on the original, (that of movement,) 
in one of his best pieces: “Every man out of his 
humour.” Before the curtain is raised, he presents 
to us Asper, the supposed author of the comedy about 
to be performed, who is placing in ambush near the 
stage two of his confidants whom he enjoins to ex¬ 
amine the work thoroughly, and above all, to notice 
the efiect it produces on tiie audieucc; 

“ Note me; if in all this front 
Yon can espy a gallant of this mark. 

Who to be thought one of the judicious. 

Sits with hU arms thus wreath’d, his hat pull’d here. 
Cries mew, and nods, then shakes his empty head. 
Will show more several motions in his face 
Than the new London, Home, or Ninevoh." 

Again, in “the Silent Woman,” the same writer 
applies, still more curiously, this word “motion” to 
two quite contrary ideas, that of sHence and agitation. 
The chief actor in this comedy is a Mr. Morose, who, 
we are told in the list of personages, is a gentleman 
who dislikes noise. He thinks he has acted admirably 
in marrying a woman whom he believes to be dumb, 
but who proves neither a woman nor dumb. Epicosne,' 
as his learned name indicates, is a young man in female 
dress. Great is the astonishment of Mr. Morose at 
the first words he hears from, the mouth of the sup¬ 
posed dumb one. “ You can speak then f ”—“ Ay, sir,” 
replies she; “ why, did yon think you had married a 
statue or a motion only f one of the French puppets, 
with the eyes turned with a wire P or some innocent 


(5) “ The PiliTiin,” Aot i. Sc. 8, end « Rule* Wife, end Here 
e Wife," Act 1. Se.2. 

(6) “ The Two Gentlemen of Verona,” Act IL Sc. 1. 

(7) “ Cynthle'e Revels,” Act L Worke, vol. tt. p. 262. aUbrd'e 
edition. 

(B) “ Epicoene, or the Silent Women," Act iR. Sc. 2; Works of. 
Ben Jonson, vol. ill. p. 406. 
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Ottt the hospital, that wonld stand with her hands shut, 
and a plaisa month, and look npon you P ” 

An^ in truth, the “ Silent Woman” speaks so well 
and BO loudly, and ereatcs such a disturbance in the 
house, that id; the fifth act, the unfortunate lover of 
silence, deafened and distracted, exclaims despairingly: 
‘‘You do not know in what a misery I have been 
exercised this day—^what a torrent of evil! my very 
head turns round with the tumult! I dwdl in a wind¬ 
mill : the perpetual motion is here, and not at Eltham.” 

The author thus opposes the words “perpetual 
motion” taken in the proper and ordinary sense, to 
the “motions” taken from sacred history, which were 
then so popular at Eltham, that they were performed 
from morning till night.’ 

To these various names applied to puppet-shows, we 
must add ouc other, that of “drollery.” In the third 
act of the “Tempest,” the old King of Naples being 
shipwrecked on the shore of an enchanted island, where 
he is welcomed by a concert performed by invisible musi¬ 
cians, a multitude of little spirits speedily serve him 
with a magnificent repast, and then perform a silent 
dance round the table. The king in surprise asks 
who these little beings areP Sebastian, one who 
was shipwrecked with the king, replies: 

“ A living drollery: Now I will believe, 

That there are uniuoms; that in Arabia, 

There is one tree, the phoenix throne; ouc phoenix 
At this hour reigning there.”* 

Thus, according to Sleevens, the word “ drollery” 
signified, in the time of Shakspcarc, a farce performed 
by wooden machines, since the single addition of the 
word “ living ” sufilccs to render these little creatures 
a phenomenon not less wonderful than the unicorn or 
the phoenix. In our time and since the middle of the 
last century, the terms “ drollery ” or “ droll ” have 
only been applied to the farces performed by a juggler 
in the open air in front of itinerary theatres. 

Thus we find four words applied to various kinds of 
puppet-shows, “puppet,” “mammet,” “ motion,” and 
“ drollery.” 

III.—^PUPPET-SHOWS mOM THE POUETEENTII CEN- 
TUttY TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OP THE EEGULAB 
THEATKE. (1563.) 

Puppet-shows, as well in England, as m every 
other part of the world where they were known, were 
but the reproduction in miniature and at little ex¬ 
pense of the mysteries and miracle plays which the 
members of various societies performed with great 
pomp on boly-days. The advantage which motion- 
men possessed over the performers of mysteries was 
the power of canying their miniature theatres from 


year and several times ft-day, tiieir instructive wonders. 
Besides the scenes taken ^m mysterin, they a^n 
introduced the personages and episodes most admired 
by the populace in the May-games and pageants, 
especially the heroes of national ballads. King Eladod, 
Robin Hood, Young Marian, and Little John. They 
even exhibited in miniature the giants who iiad been 
so much admired in the municipal festivals, as well as 
the morris-dancers and hobby-horses. Many of these 
persons have left no other traces of their ancient re¬ 
nown but on the theatres of puppet-shows. Hawkins 
remarks that a little before the time in which be 
wi'ote, a Moor dancing a saraband was one of the 
indispensable actors of puppet-shows.* As to the 
giants, the Duke of Newcastle, in his comedy of “the 
Humorous Lovers ” performed in 1677,* makes one of 
his actors say, that he was shown, in order to alarm 
him, a man dressed “ like a giant in a puppet-show.” 
Punch’s famous horse with his kicks might be very 
probably a last remembrance of hobby-horses. When, 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, the societies 
began to vary their performances by adding to the 
miracle-plays moralities, or plays in which vices and 
virtues were personified, (a proceeding which soon 
introduced the comedy of manners and intrigue, as 
mysteries opened the way for historical drama,) the 
actors of puppet-shows hastened to follow their 
example. They had merely to carve in wood or 
pasteboard a dozen new actors, “ Perverse Doctrine,” 
“Gluttony,” “Vanity,” “Lechery, “ Blunders,” and 
that personage who included them nil, “ Old Vice,” 
or as he was also called sometimes “ the Old Iniquity.”* 
This actor, a sort of low Harlequin* descended from 1 he 
ancieut bufibons, was, in aH pieces performed by t^p 
societies, the joyous partner of the “ Devil.” Sliak- 
speare, in Hamlet, has token from this buffoon of 
moralities and puppet-shows an allusion of most strik¬ 
ing energy. In the midst of Hamlet’s cutting re¬ 
proaches to his mother, he gives a frightful portrait 
of Claudius: 

“ A murderer, and a villain: 

A slave, that is not twentieth part the tythe 
Of your precedent lord: a vice of kings; 

A cutpurse of the empire and the rule; 

That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 

And put it in Ms pocket I 

1 -A king 

Of shreds and patches:— 

In “ Twelfth Night,” Shakspeare completes the 
character and costume of an old buffoon:— 

“ like to the Old Vice 

Who with dagger of lath 
Cries Ah I ah I to tlie deviL” ' 


town to town, and exhibiting at every season in the 


(1) A ronteminran of Ben Jonwn, Peacham, giTea to s "mo- 

Uon peifonned at Elttam, the epithet of "divine,” probably on 
^unt of the TObJect it repreionUd. Ben Ionian again menUona 
the notion! of Eltham in big 97th epigram. Bee Worki vol. vUi. 
p.109. * 

(2) " Tempeit,” Aot ill. 8c. 3, and Sleevena' note. See alio a 

lengthened note of Mr. OlEbrd; the " Bartholomew PairWorke 
ot Ben Joneon, vol. iv. p. 370. Beaumont and Fletcher, " Valen- 
tinian," Act U. Be. 1. ’ 


(5) Hawkina’ " Hiicory of Mueic," vol. Iv. p. 38S, note. 

(4) And not in 1017, oe Mr. Btiutt aayi, " Sporti and PaiUmes of 
England.” 

(3) Bon Jonaon, " The Devil ia an Aaa,” Act 1. Sc. 1. Worka, 
vol. V. pp. is, 14. 

(6) The name of Harlequin appeared for the flrat time about 
ISSO, in Uie dedication of a pamphlet attributed to Thomas Nsih, 
“ An Almond for a Parrot," which Malone aicribet to thia date. 
See Malone's Shakspeara, by Boswell, vol. iii. p. 198. 

(7) " Hamlet," Act IH. So. 4. , ^ ^ 

(8) " Twelfth Night,” Act iv. Sc. 2, and Dr. Johnaon'i note. See 
Malone'i Shokipeare by Boawell, voL zl. p. 479 and note. Ben 
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To those who doubt that the^tUcatres of puppet- 
shows represented morals, I offer the testimony of 
Sbakspearc. The loj.il Count of Kent seizing an 
emissary of Goneril, the ungrateful daughter of the 
aged monarch, apostrophises him in these terms: 

“ Take Vanity, the puppet's part, against the 
! royalty of her father.” * 

Wo see from this that “ Vanity ” or “ La}'d 
Vanity,”* who was one of the habitual performers of 
moralities, figured also in puppet-shows.* As to the 
titles of either the moralities or mirade-plays acted 
by mammets during this first period, we know nothing, 
in fact, with any degree of certainty. I think, how¬ 
ever, that we can indicate three religious pieces whicli 
appear to have been performed by puppets before 15G0. 
In a posthumous pamphlet of Robert Greene, pub¬ 
lished in 1592 (the year of his death) under the title 
of "Greene’s Groat’s-worth of Wit bought with a 
Million of Repentance,” an old comedian boasts to 
Roberto (probably Robert Greene himselO, that he was 
seven years an " absolute interpreter of the puppets,” 
and that he had composed two excellent moralilies, 
“ Man’s Wit ” and the “ Dialogue of Dives.”* It is 
to Shakspearc wo owe our knowledge of the third 
piece. In the “ Winter’s Talc,” the bandit Autoly- 
ous, who had disguised himself in order to commit 
some wicked deed, says, in speaking of himself to 
some ono who questions him without knowing who 
ho is,— 

" I know this man woll; he hath been since an ape- 
bearer, then a process-server, a bailiff; then be com¬ 
passed a motion of the ‘ Prodigal Son.”'* 

ita —purrET-sirows from 1562 until the end 

OP TJIE REIBN OP CIIAIILF.S 1. 

The narrow limit of puppet-shows was naturally 
enlarged when the regular theatre was established 
in England. The great revolution which took place in 
European taste, and which has been termed the revival, 
was manifested with regard to the English theatre 
nbont 1562.* Then to the morals, masques, and in- 
tcrhidcs, which had been in favour under the reigns 
of Henry VIII. Edward VI. and Mary, were added a 
host of new species of drama, tragedy, comedy, history, 
pastoral, pastoral-tragical, comical-pastoral, in a word, 

Jonnon also arras Old Iniquity**with a wooden dogger in 

** The Devil is an Ass,** Act i. Sc. 1. Work*, voJ. v. pp. )3, 14. 

(!) ** King Lear/* Act ii. Sc. 2. % 

(21 See, for Uiis title. Marlow, « The Jew of Malta," Act H. « A 
Select Collection of Old Plays," vol. viii. p. 277. A jealous husband, 
in one of Bon Jonson's best conuMlies, also applies to his wife 
Che name of ** Lady Vanity.” See Volpone,” Act ii. Sc. 3, ** The 
Devil is an Ass,’* Act i. 8c. 1. 

(3) Mr. Whalley, editor and commentator of Bon Jonson, quotM 
in support of this opinion a passage from " The Alchemist," in 
which are these words: " A puppet vtUh a vice;" but this does 
not speak of the Vice of moralities, but of a puppet moved with a 
vice, ns Messrs. Farmer (Malone’s Shakspearc by soswell, vol. xix. 
p. 240), and Gifford (Works of Ben Jonsun, vol. Iv. p. 41 and note), 
have remarked. We have already noticed tJie crucifix of Boxley 
moved " with divers vices." 

(41 Pnyne-CoJher. " History of English Dramatic Poetry," vol. 
11. p. 272. 

(J) " Winter’s Tale," Act iv. 8c. ii. 

(6) This year, 1SC2, " Oorboduc." the first English tragedy, com¬ 
posed in the ancient form and with choruses, was performed be- 
fere the king at Wliifehnll. It is not, however, certain that a 
drama on the subject Romeo and Juliet did not precede 
*• Gerboduc." 


every form of scenic diversion which Polonius so 
pedantically enumerates in " Hamlet.” The puppet 
players hastened to imitate this new description of 
entertainment. After the example of the children 
or scholars of St. Paul’s, Westminster, Windsor, 
the Queen’s Qhapel, and the servants of the Earls of 
Leicester, Essex, Warwick, Lord Clinton, &c., who, 
without ceasing to perform on certain days miracle- 
plays and morals, daily offered to the public pieces 
taken from ancient or national history, tiie puppet- 
players procured a double series of amusements, the 
one religious, the other profane. Amongst the pieces 
of the former class, the remembrance of which has 
survived, I may mention “ Babylon,” ^ “ Jonah and the 
Whale,” " Sodom and Gomorrah,” the “Destruction of 
Jerusalem,”® and the most celebrated of the “ motions” 
of this period, the " City of Nineveh.” • This last, if I 
may believe a rather equivocal eulogium passed upon 
it % a contemporary dramatist, presented a succession 
of sights made rather to please the eye than tho 
mind.*“ As to tho pieces on profane subjects, Ben 
Jonson acquaints us with two, “Rome” and “Lon¬ 
don,” which he associates with “ Nineveh,” and 
which offered probably, like the latter, a spectacle 
more j)ieturcsquo than dramatic." After liaving 
found the motion-men unscrupulously appropriating 
the best passages of mysteries and moralities, wc 
shall not bo surprised to see them acting with tlio 
same liberty towards the first works of the regular 
tlicatro. “ I li.Tvc seen,” says one of the actors in an 
old comedy, “ all our chronicIc-pIays performed by 
I jmppets.”" In truth, subjects taken from national 
history particularly pleased tlie multitude. “Lantliorn 
Lethcrhead,” an excellent typo of a puppet-player, 
whom Ben Jonson has introduced in Barthaloincw 
Pair, romemhering the brilliant success lie has met 
with in his career, pauses with satisfaction at the 
chroniolc-plays, saying, “ Jerusalem was a stately 
thing, and so was Nineveh, and the City of Norwich,'* 
and Sodom and Gomorrha, with the rising of the 
’prentices, and pulling down the bawdy-houses there 
upon Shrove-Tuesday; but the Gunpowder-plot there 
was a get-penny! I have presented that to an 
eighteen or twenty pence audience, nine times in an 
afternoon. Your homebom projects prove ever the 
best, they are so easy and familiar.”' Eighteen or 

(7) Thii piece !a mentioned by Anthony Brewer. See **Lingua; 
or, the Combat of the Tongue end the Five Sensee ior Supe¬ 
riority,” Act iii. Sc. vi. In this ” morel,” reprcBcnted at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Oliver Cromwell, then very young, played 
the part of one of the Senses, that of Touch. 

(8) Ben Jonson, " Every Man out of hit Humour," Act ii. Sc. J. 
and ** Bartholomew Pair,” Act v. Sc. 1. 

(9) Beaumont and Fletcher, " Wit at Several Weapons." Act i. 
Cowley, " Cutter of Coleman Street,” Act v. Sc. ix. J. Marston, 
the ” Dutch Courtesan " and " Every Woman outof her Humour." 
For these last two pieces, see Malone’s Shakspeare, by BoiwcB, 
vol. ii. p. 449. 

(10) " Lingua," Act iii. Sc. vi. 

(11) " Eveiy Man out of his ITumour.” Works, vol. ii. p. ID* 
02) Mr. Gifford quotes this passage without n entioning in -what 

old play he has found it. See tho " Works of Ben Jonson,’ vol. iv. 
p. 832 and note. ^ ^ 

(13) Norwich was burned by the Danes, forced by famine to sur¬ 
render to William the Conqueror, and at length ruined by U« re¬ 
volt of Kelt, ttie tanner of Windham, under Edward VI. I know 
not which of those eatastrophes has fen* ed the subject of the 
" mollon " spoken of by Lantnurn Lbthcrhcad. 

(14) "Ba^oloinew Fair,” Act v. Sc. 1« 
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twenty pence for entrance was a considerable and 
extraordinary sum, for our friend Eantliom informs 
us elsewhere, that the usual price for places at 
puppet-shows was much less exorbitant. Before the 
opening, he causes the performance to be announced 
by a drum, and places at the door a man with good 
lungs, to call out; “ Twopence a-pieee, gentlemen, 
twopence a-picce! an excellent motion! the best 
motion in the fair!*’ 

However, the motion-men were not contented with 
performing chi-ouicle-plays; they carried their ambi¬ 
tion higher; they attempted to represent tragedies, 
projmrly so called. Dckker, a contemporary of“Shak- 
speare, tells us that he has seen “ Julius Cmsar,” 
and “the Duke of Guise,” acted by mammets.' 
His testimony is confirmed by that of two writers of 
the same time, John Marston and the unknown 
author of the comedy, entitled the “ Woman out of 
her Humour.” The question naturally presents itself, 
wimt was this “ Duke of Guise,” and above all, this 
" Julius CcesarP” It is probable, that the first of 
lliesu tragical puppet-plays was taken in part from 
Christopher Marlow’s drama, “ The Massacre of 
Paris, with the Death of the Duke of Guise.” As 
to “ Julius Cffisar,” the editor of Punch and Judy 
hesitates not to think, that it was Shakspearc’s 
tragedy; but this opinion, which, in itself, is not 
improbable, is contradicted by a chronological impos¬ 
sibility. Por it is in the “ Dutch Courtesan,” a 
comedy printed in 1G05, that Marston speaks of the 
“Julius Cmsar” of the puppet-shows, and the 
tragedy of Shakspearo did not appear on the stage, 
at the earliest, until 1607.’ It is, therefore, certain 
that the Julius Cffisar of the puppet-shows oould 
only have been borrowed from one of those pieces, 
sufficiently extensive in number, which were composed 
on tliis subject before Shaksjjearcperhaps, from that 
which was acted before Queen Elizabeth on the 
1st January, 1563, mid which the curious remember 
with interest as the first English drama, the subject 
of which was taken from Roman history. In any 
case, be this piece what it may, it could only have 
been represented on a puppet-show by extracts, since 
Lanthom Letherheud informs us, that the players of 
puppet-shows gave as many fis nine representations of 
the same piece in an evening. 

This encroachment of puppet-players on the classic 
grounds keenly wounded the self-love and interests of 
authors and comedians, who cousequeully let no oppor¬ 
tunity escape of depreciating their impertinent rivals. 
It is from their constant raillery that we obtain our best 
and most certain information. The old motion-men 
themselves, who had been accustemed to make the 
pei'sons mentioned in the Bible and the well-known 
heroes of national ballads speak and act, testified 
but little approbation of this innovation. Ben Jonson, 

(1) GlffotS (Work!, be. vol. iv. u. .132,) and the Editor of Punch 
and Judy, both mention thi« important remark of Dekker, 
but without Mating the title of the work In which they have 

***( 2 ?See Malone’* Shakspeare by Boiwell, vol. 11. p. 449. 

(31 A lilt of iheie piei-es may be found in the preface to Bhak- 
speare'i •' Julius Cie*ar.” Boswell’* Edit, vol xil. p. 2. 


wlio in “Bartholomew Faiit,” ns we have seen, so 
cleverly places on the stage a puppet-piayer of the 
old school, again introduces him to ua when he is 
angrily complaining of this invasion of pedantry 
into pupi»et-sho»v8: “ They put too much learning in 
their things now-o'-da.ys,” he observes, “and that, 
I fear, will be the spoil of this.” *' 

Dekker, who tells us what the puppet-players 
borrowed from both the tragic and comic drama, AVas 
not altogether disinterested in the question. He is 
suspected of having written more than one “ drollery” 
and some anonymous prologues, at the request of the 
SmithfiHd and Elcet-Bridgo molkm-meu, and could 
not consequently behold his patrons providing for 
their wants by extracts from the dramas admired at 
the “Globe” and “PlwEnix” without dissatisfaction.® 
Ben Jonson, to complete the ridicule entertained 
for puppet-players, who had a great fondness for 
tragedies, introduces us in the fifth act of “ Bartho¬ 
lomew Fair,” to one of these ludicrously classical per- 
fonmmoes. The following is the play-bill of the chief 
piece, read by an amateur before entering Lanthom’s 
little lull; “ The ancient-modern History of Hero 
and Lcandcr, otherwise called the Touchstone of True 
Love, with as true a trial of friendship between Damon 
and Pythias, two faithful friends o’ the Bankside.” • 
We thus see, that in order to please the eager lovers 
of Grecian antiquity, “Lanthorn Letherhead” thinks 
he cannot do better than couple and amalgamate two of 
these heroic subjects, judging that there cannot be 
too much of a good thing. The dialogue justifies the 
bill, and superabundantly accomplishes what theluttci- 
had promised. During the whole of the eighteenth 
century, wo found in Paris the puppet-players of Bic 
fairs of St. Germain and St. Laurent parodying 
best French tragedies, including Alzire and Meropc; 
whilst at London, in 1314, one of the most illustrious 
dramatic poets parodied the puppet-plays of the fair 
on one of the first theatres ! Strange inversion of 
parts, and all to tlic advantage of puppet-shows! 

\Vc must not, however, fancy that there were only 
itinerant motion-men in England. Besides the puppet- 
players in the open air, who raised their little stages 
at Stourbridge-Fair^ and Smithfield, there were show¬ 
men in possession of balls, among other places at 
Paris Garden,® and in the most populous parts of the 
city, at Holbom Bridge and Fleet Street.® Curiosity 
frequently led the crowd out of London os far as 
Ell ham, a royal residence, in the county of Kent, the 
motions of which place were celebrated. Jasper 
Maync, in his piece entitled “The City Match,” j 


[41 “ Bartholomew Fair,” Act v. So. 1. _ 

'.11 See on eoig-am of John Davies against a certain DMUsn- 
eed to the necessity of writing-for puppet-oloyers, and whom 
r. Gifford believes to be Dekker. Works of Ben Jonson, vol. Iv. 

[61 Bankside, a locality on the south side of the lhames, was 
■n famous for numerous publio-houscs “"‘I.Pl*!'"'””?!’,. a 
;7) •‘Lingua,” Act iii. Sc. 7, “A select Collection of Old Plays," 

[ 8 ^ 800 *John Hall: "Satire*.” Book iv. Satire 1, (1599,1 and 
loniBS Nash, •• Strange Newes,” fcc. 1592. m . 

01 " Punch and Judy.” p. 29. Ben Jonson mentions Fleet- 
idL ■" EveA Mi oilt of hi. Humour,” Act 11. Sc. 1 ( Works, 
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alludes to tlie custom of tlio Londoa women of going 
to Brentford to see tlic puppet-shows. This amuse¬ 
ment was also greatly liked in the country. Puppet- 
shows were considered as one of the most agreeable 
pastimes the gentry could enjoy. In one of Ben 
Jonson’s comedies, "Cynthia’s Revels,’’ Phanteste, 
enumerating the pleasures a woman might hope to 
enjoy in the various stations of life, says, 

"As I were a shepherdess, I would he piped and sung 
to; as a dairy-wenen, I would dance at May-poles and 
make syllabubs; as a country-gentlewoman, keep a good 
bouso, and come up to term to see motions.” ‘ 

Sometimes the country people would even go to 
London to be present at puppet-shows, as we see from 
Ben Jonson, in “Every Man out of his Humour.’’ 
Frequently the motion-men carried their little wooden 
actors to the houses of rich citizens and merchants at 
family festivals. It sometimes happened that individuals 
contributed by their ability and wit to the amusement 
of these shows. Thus Ben Jonson in the last piece 
he gave to tlm public, (the “ Tale of a Tub,*’) shows 
us a young esquire offering to his relatives and friends 
the treat of a puppet-show, of which he is at once 
the subject and inventor. Under Henry TIL, there 
were even strangers in the streets of London, who 
became puppet-players. A letter of the privy council, 
addressed to the Lord Mayor the 14th of July, 1573, 
authorizes some Italians to show their “strange 
motions’’ in the city.’ 

As to the acting, there were two kinds of puppet- 
plays, that in which the little figures were dumb, and 
that in which they were supposed to talk. The two 
puppet-shows in the works of Ben Jonson, furnish 
u^prith an example of eimh mode of representation. 
The masque performed by puppets, which concludes 
the “Tale of a Tub,” is executed according to the 
manner which I consider a legacy transmitted to the 
jugglers of the middle ages by the last pantomimes of 
antiquity. This method consists of a dumb show, 
explained by a verbal exposition or descriptive song, 
and is called a pageant, of which Cervantes has left 
us so charming a description in the show given by 
Peter, the “ Titcrero,” to the company assembled in a 
" venta” of La Mancha.^ The masque, in the "Tale’ 
of a Tub,” is composed of five motions or pictures, 
which are presented to the view of the spectators like 
Chinese shadows, behind a transpareney. The master 
of the game, holding in his hand a wand ornamented 
with silver, and armed witti the whistle of command, 
advances in front of the curtain, and explains in a 
short prologue the plot of the piece; then ho draws 
the curtain, and relates each incident as it happens, 
naming each person at his entrance, and uidicating 
with his wand the different movements of the actors.* 

(1) "CrnOiia'a Beveh,” Aetlv. Sc. 1; Worki, toI. ii. p. 207. 
The text •»« "to term," In another piece we find "every term," 
which Mr. GiShrd explalne by law-terme; that le, the legal periode 
ot repoie and pleaiure. Bee " Bvery Man out of hie Humour," 
Workt, yol. U. p. 7. 

(1) See O. Chalmera* “ Farther account on the early F.ngliah 
Stage i" Malone'e Sholupesn, by Bonrell, vol. ill. p. 430, note. 

(a) " La Mancha de Aragon,” eaya the " ventero"in epcaking of 
the eountry he Inhabite. See “ Don Quixote," p. ii. cep. 23. 


I In another of Ben Jenson’s comedies, “ Bartholomew 
Fair,” the arrangement of the puppet-show is quite 
different. Here the puppets speak, or rather an 
officious voice behind the scenes speaks for them. 
The namq of interpreter is applied as much to him 
who recites the prologue and explains the movements, 
as to him who speaks for the puppets. Many come¬ 
dians have commenced their career, and many more 
have sadly ended theirs, in this modest function. 
Amongst the cruel extravagances with which Hamlet 
tortures the love of Ophelia, we observe this cutting 
reply:— 

" Opk Yon are a good chorus, my lord. 

“ //am. I could interpret between you and your love 
if I could see the puppeU dallying.” 

Shakspeare again makes use of this locution in the 
“Two Gentlemen of Yerona;” but there it is a 
clown who speaks.* The director of the puppet-show 
himself generally performed the part of interpreter, 
and spoke for his whole troop. Lanthorn Lcthcrhead, 
in “ Bartholomew Fair,”* makes us acquainted with this 
custom in a droll manner. In order to satisfy the 
curiosity of a provincial gentleman, who has no idea 
of a puppet-show, and who has expressed a desire to 
be introduced to the actors before the performance, 
he brings the basket containing his puppets: "What!” 
exclaims the gentleman, " do they live in baskets ?” 
" They do lie in a basket, sir, they arc o’ the small 
players.” “ These be players minors, indeed. Do you 
call these actors?” “They arc actors, sir, and as 
good as any, none dispraised, for dumb shows: 
indeed, I am the mouth of them all.” 

Ben Jonson, to whom we owe so much information 
on the subject now occupying our attention, has 
transmitted to us the names of two puppet-players. 
The first was old Pod, whom he sometimes honours 
with the title of Captain Pod. He mentions the 
name of this puppet-showman as being, in 1509, in¬ 
separable from the idea of puppets.’' In 1614 that 
artist was dead, and had been so for some time.* 
Two years after, a man named Cokely was in the en¬ 
joyment of public favour.* It appears from the 
manner in which Ben Jonson frequently speaks of this 
new puppet-showman, that it was then the fashion to 
have him with his puppet at festivals in order to 
amuse the guests.'® 

('To &£concltaied M /A 0 jPor/J 


“ A country that draws fifty foot of water; 

In which men live as in the hold of nature; 

That feed like cannibals on otiusr fishes. 

And serve their cousins-german up In dishes; 

A land that rides at anchor and is moor’d. 

In which men do not live, but go aboard.”— Butter. 


(5) Two Gentlemen of Veronftg" Actii. Sc. 1. 

(6) Bartholomew Fnirg" Act v. Sc. 8. This icene oontaine 
many ellueione to the acton of the dey. 

(7) *' Every Man out of hie Humour/* A^ Hi. Sc. !• 

< 8 } ** Berthedomew Fair/* Act v. 80 . 1, Ben Jonion, epigram 
98; ** Workt," vol. vUi. p. 809. 

(9) ** Bartholomew Fiur," Act lU. So. 1. 

UO) ** The DevU ft an AMg** Act I. So. 1. 
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THE GOOD PRIEST. 

This is the type of the better order of Romish 
ecclesiastics, such as are to be found scattered among 
remote villages, where they often exercise a truly 
paternal influence over the poor flock committed to 
their charge. Such men are often great lovers of 
children, and much beloved by them in return. Here 
is the “first introduotion” of a little one, the ex¬ 
pression of whose countenance is admirably caught by 
the painter. Neither is the reverential manner of 
the elder girl less faithfully depicted. The whole 
forms a very pleasing composition. 

_4 - 

LORD ASHLEY AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

This popular and philanthropic nobleman, who has 
just been removed to the Upper House by the death of 
bis father, the sixth Earl of Shaftesbury, was born in 
1801, and is, consequently, in the fiftieth year of his 
ago. The founder of the family was the celebrated 
Lord Chancellor Shaftesbury, the Achitophcl of 
Drydcn—the most prominent member of the noto¬ 
rious “ Cabal ” of Charles II., and the author of 
the second great charter of this country’s freedom— 
the Habeas Corpus Act. The grandson of this tur¬ 
bulent statesman, the author of the well-known 
“Cliaracteristics,” attained considerable reputation in 
the literary world, and was designated by Voltaire, 
the boldest English philosopher. Loi-d Ashley is the 
great grandson of this nobleman, whose talents and 
literary tastes he has inherited, though differing 
widely from his opinions, both philosophical and 
religious. His Lordship graduated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, where in 1822 he was first-class in classics. | 
He has held a scat in the House of Commons for a 
quarter of a century, and has at different times been a 
Commissioner of the Board of Control, a Lord of the 
Admiralty, and a member of the Ecclesiastical Com¬ 
mission. 

Lord Ashley’s well-earned reputation, however, 
has not been acquired in the regions of Red Tape, but 
by his laborious exertions to ameliorate the distress of 
tlie friendless and the destitute—the erring and the 
ignorant. One of his earliest efforts was in behalf of 
Uie women and children employed in collieries and 
mines. After the passing of the “ Factories Regulation 
Act,” forbidding the employment of young children in 
factories, suspicions began to be entertained, that vast 
numbers of children were employed in a variety of other 
less desirable trades, besides the cotton and woollen 
manufactures, and that evils and abuses, as great as 
any previously discovered in connexion with the factory 
system, might, on inquiry, be found to exist among 
the work-people in these trades. On the motion of 
Lord Ashley, accordingly, a commission w.as issued, to 
inquire into the numbers and condition of children 
and young persons engaged in various employments 
not under the control of the “Factories Regulation 


Act.” The result of this inquiry was, to bring to 
light an extent and severity of suffering and degi'^a- 
tion among sections of our working population, of 
which few had previously any oonception. The 
number of children and young persons employed in 
the coal mines, was found to be enormous; a very 
large proportion of the persons employed in them 
being under thirteen years of ago. Instances occurred, 
in which children began to work as early as four jfears 
of age, sometimes at five, not unfrcquently between 
six and seven, and often from seven to eight, while 
from eight to nine was the ordinary age at which 
their employment comAienccd. In several districts, 
female children began to work in the mines as 
early as males. In these districts, both sexes 
were employed in precisely the same kind of labour, 
and during the same number of hours. The girls 
and boys, and the young men and the young women, 
and even married women, and women with child, 
commonly worked almost naked, and the men, in 
many mines, quite naked. “ 'rbore is no distinction 
whatever,” says one of the Commissioners, “ in their 
coming up and going down in the shaft—in the mode 
of hurrying or thrusting—in the weight of corves, or 
in the distances they are hurried—in wages or dress: 
indeed, it is impossible to distinguish, either in the 
darkness of the gates (ways) in which they labour, or in 
the cabins before the broad liglit of day, an atom of 
difference between one sex and another.” In the cast 
of Scotland, where a much larger proportion of chil¬ 
dren and of girls was employed than in other districts, 
the chief part of their labour cousisted in carrying the 
coals on their backs, up a succession of steep ladder:), 
each eighteen feet high, from mainroad to mainrond, 
till the pit-bottom was reached, where the load was 
to be cast, in one case raculioncd, the height 
ascended and the distance of the road added to¬ 
gether, exceeded the height of St. Paul’s; and it 
not unfrcquently happened that the tugs broke, and 
tltc load fell on those females wlio were following. 

The overseer at the Arniston Colliery says," Women 
always did the lifting or heavy part of the work, and 
neither they nor the children were treated like 
human beings. Females submit to work in places 
where no man nor even lad could be got to labour in; 
they work in bad roads, up to their knees in water, in 
a posture nearly double: they arc below till the last 
hour of pregnancy; they have swelled ankles and 
haunches, and arc prematurely brought to the grave.” 
The regular hours of work in the coal mines, for 
children and young persons, were rarely less than 
eleven, more frequently they were twelve; in some 
districts they were thirteen, and in one district they 
were generally fourteen and upwards. In the great 
majority of these mines, night work was a part of the 
ordinary system of labour, and produced (he most in¬ 
jurious effects, both on the physical nud moral condi¬ 
tion of the work-people. In many iniims, the conduct 
of the adult colliers to the children and young persons 
was harsh and cruel in the extreme: “ A coal is sent 
at their heads—a gash on the head made with a pick 
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—ui eye knocked out, ribs broken;” and many 
other iuslanrcs of reckless brutality are recorded. 
The effect of such early and severe labour was to 
stint tlie growth of the children, to produce a crip¬ 
pled gait, and a curvature of the spinal column, 
as well as a variety of disorders, such as affections of 
the heart, rupture, asthma, rheumatism, and loss 
of appetite: and thi.s, not merely in a few cases, but 
as an habitual and almost inevitable result of their 
ocoupation. 

The evidence given as to the moral, intellectual, 
aud spiritual state of the great muss of the collier 
population, preseuts us with a picture even darker 
and more appalling than that which has been drawn 
of tlieir ]>hysical condition. It was found that their 
education had been almost wholly neglected,—that 
they had received scarcely any instruction at all, 
either religious or secular,—that they had no correct 
couceptiou of their moral duties, and that, in fact, 
their intellects were os little enlightened as their 
plaecs of work; “ darkness reigned throughout.” 
“ With respect even to the common truths of Chris¬ 
tianity and facts of Scripture,” says Mr. Symons, “I 
am confident that the majority are in a state of 
heathen ignorance.” “Their momls are bad, their 
education worse, their iutdlcct very much debased, 
aud their carelessness, irrcligiou, and immorality,” de¬ 
plorable in the extreme. 

Such was the appalling state of physical aud moral 
degradation which Lord Ashley was the means of 
bringing to light, aud his lordship was nut the man to 
sit down coutculed with the mere exposure of such 
evils w'ilhout making a strenuous effort to remove 
Ihrm. As soon us the Report of the Commissioners, 
detailing these f.icts, hud been laid before Parliament, 
Lord Ashley moved for leave to bring in a Rill to 
make regulations respecting the age and sex of 
children aud young persons employed in mines and 
collieries. His speech on the occasion was a happy 
specimen of clear statement, intermixed w'ith num¬ 
berless touches of simple and deeply pathetic elo¬ 
quence, and produced a deep impression on the House 
and on the country. The motion was unanimously 
agreed to. The slavery of the women and children in 
our mines and collieries was entirely abolished, and 
one foul stain on our moral and social condition wiped 
away. 

The success which attended ^is exertions in behalf 
of the women and children employed in mines aud 
collieries, encouraged liord Ashley to put himself at 
the head of another great movement for the moral 
improvement of the working classes, by shortening the 
duration of daily labour in factories. In spite of the 
most funnidablo opposition from the mill-owners aud 
the government, he succeeded in carrying through 
Parliament, an Act for the reduction of the time of 
labour in factories to ten hours a-day. The measure 
was cordially hailed by the grcai mass of the working 
classes, aud speedily produced the most beneficial 
effects. It was found that the diminution in the 
amount of wages in consequence of working short 


time, was by no means in proportkin to the reduction 
in the number of hours,—that under the new system 
the operatives performed their tasks with more hearty 
good-will and with greater coro and attention than 
under the old, while the masters found it necessary 
to accelerate the speed of Urn macliiucry, so that a 
greater amount of work was turned out in the shorter 
time. The factory children had now time to acquire 
some education. The females were able to attend to 
their household duties themselves, instead, as under 
the old system, of entrusting them to hirelings, 
and in consequence their households were better and 
more frugally kept, and the male operatives, instead 
of sjicnding their spare time in idleness and profligacy, 
as was at first feared, employed themselves much 
more extensively than before in gardening ^ud other 
pleasing a)id profitable pursuits. The system has, 
therefore, been found to exercise the most beneficial 
influence both on the physical and moral well-being of 
all classes of the work-people, and it is to be hoped 
that the subsequent enlargement of the hours of 
labour to eleven, at the urgent instance of the mill- 
owners, will not materially abridge the salutary effects 
of the movement. 

While engaged in these disinterested labours of 
love. Lord Ashley hod the misfortune to incur the 
displeasure of his Dorsetshire coustitueuts, whom he 
had represented for fifteen years, by his vote iu 
favour of Sir Robert. Peel’s measure for the repeal of 
the corn-laws, and in a spirit of high-minded and 
honourable independence worthy of all commendation, 
he at once placed his scat at their disposal. His 
lordship’s services, however, were too valuable to be 
long lost to the eountry, and iu little more than a 
year, at the general election in 1847, he was trium¬ 
phantly returned for Bath at the head of the poll. 

Our limits will not permit us to dwell at present on 
Lord Ashley’s efforts to reclaim the outcast juvenile 
population of the metropolis, to ameliorate the con¬ 
dition of the milliners aud dressmakers, and to di¬ 
minish the amount of Sabbath labour in the Post 
Office. We pass on to the consideration of the plan 
which his lordship has recently promulgated for the 
purpose of providing lodging-houses and improved 
dwellings for the poor. 

All who arc acquainted with the subject know that 
the want of proper dwelling-houses for the poor aud 
industrious classes of the community, is one of the 
most fertile sources of pauperism and crime, disease 
and death; but few except those who have actually 
explored tlie recesses of our larger towns, can form 
any adequate conception of the state of the wretched 
hovels iu which tens of thousands of the inhabitants 
are compelled to pass their lives. The great mass of 
the labouring classes, iu the metropolis and other large 
towns throughout the kingdom, return from their daily 
toil, not to decent, clean, aud healthy homes, where, 
in the bosom of their families, they may rest their 
weary limbs, aud refresh their exhausted spirits, but 
to filthy, squalid, pestiferous garrets and cellars, which 
no exertion can keep clean, and where the pure air of 
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licnren never enters y wliere there is nothings to allure 
or to cheer; where not merely comfort and happiness, 
but even decency and order, are unknown; the focus 
of disease; the nursery of the infirmary, the work¬ 
house, and the jail. A return made in 1843 gave the 
j following results of a house-to-house visitation in 
I St. George’s, Hanover-square. 1,465 families of the 
1 labouring classes were found to have for their rcsi- 
I dence only 2,174 rooms. Of these families, 929 
1 had but one room for the whole family to reside in; 
, 408 had two rooms; 94 had three, 17 four, 8 fi've, 

' 4 six, 1 seven, and 1 eight. 

' Now, if this be fiie case in one of the best pa- 
: rishes in liondon, what must be the condition of 
I tlie over-populous and more needy parishes in .the 
I eastern part of the metropolis ? In many instances 
I it has been found that two, three, four, and even 
{ five families occupied a single apartment. In these 
I wrelchcd dwellings, all ages and both sexes, fathers 
and daughters, mothers and sons, growii-np brothers 
I and sisters, the sick, the dying, and the dead, arc 
herded together. In one house the visitors found a 
I porter, whose earnings amounted to twelve i.hillings 
I a-wcek, two of which he paid for a confined and 
! unwholesome- apartment, in which himself and six 
I other people—four children and three adults—sleep, 
j The children were shoeless, extremely filthy, and 
I poorly clad ; the wife ill in bed of a scrofulons knee. 

Two of his children were still-born, and three others 
: had died in infancy. Ilis neighbour, a policeman, him 
I all his cliildrcu ill at one time, and lost two. lii 
j another house lived a shoemaker, wlio occupied two 
apartments, the rent of which amounted to one-third 
of his weekly earnings. Tliis poor man had lost five 
I of his seven children, and was himself far gone in u 
! lingering consumption—the disease, as it has been 
' justly termed, of Eiighuid’s shops and workshops and 

I factories—the disease produced by the slow poison of 

II foul air—the disease of the clerk, the compositor, the 
' tailor, the draper’s assistant,and the poor needlewoman. 

, In a garret about ten feet by fourteen, not six feet 
'' below the short cross-joistiug, four or five shoemakers 
: were fonnd at work, and it was ascertained that the 

husband and wife, a grown-up son in a consumption, 
a daughter about seventeen, and a child, all slept in 
the same bed, in the room where these men were at 
work all day, and where ilicy frequently worked late 
at night with candles. In the next lane, which is 
only from three to four feet in breadth, a labourer and 
his family inhabited a room six feet by eigliteeu, 
divided into two compartments, without any proper 
j place for a bed in cither, and yet the rent of tliis 
wretched hovel was 4/. a-year. Li a second, another 
I labourer inhabited a room seven feet square, which 
neither the light nor the free mr of heaven ever 
readied. In a third, the rent of uhich was 4/., there 
was a widow with five children, from twelve to two 
years of age. All these, be it obseived, belonged to 
I the industrious, sober, well-doing class of the poor, 
who hod souglit in vain for a wholesome habitation 
at such rents as they could afford to pay, and had been 


driven by necessity to take up their residence in 
houses so situate and constructed as not to admit of 
ventilation, in a narrow and confined space, without 
any proper supply of water, undrained, and surrounded 
by unwliolesome e.xhalHtious and eveiy kind of abomi¬ 
nation moral and physical. 

The lodging-houses for the homeless poor, the dens 
of misery and crime, in which the “dangerous classes” 
herd together, are of course incomparably worse.' In 
the report of the London Fever Hospital for 1845, of 
one particular room in a ludgiug-housc it was said, 
“It is filled to excess every night, but on particular 
occasions, coinmoiily 50, sometimes from 90 to 100 
men are crowded into a room 33 feet 9 inches long, 
20 feet wide, and 7 feet high in the centre. The 
whole of this dormitory docs not allow more space, 
that is, does not admit of a larger bulk of air for re¬ 
spiration, tlian is appropriated in tlie wards of the 
Fever Hospital for three patients. The natural and 
necessary result was, that considerably more than one- 
fifth of the whole admissions into the Fever Hospital 
for that year—no less than 130 patients affected with 
fever—were received from that room alone.” Of 
aiiot.hcr of I hese rcccplaclcs for the migrating poor, one 
of tlic city missionaries .says, “ In this one room, which • 
measures 18 feet by 10, slept the night previous to 
my inquiry, 27 male and female adults, 31 children, 
and 2 or 3 dogs, making in all 58 human beings 
breatliing the contaminated atmosphere of a close 
room. In tlie top room of the same house, measuring 
12 feet by 10 feet, there are six beds, and on the 
same night there slept in them 32 human beings, all 
breathing the pestiferous air of a hole not fit to keep 
swine in. The beds (which arc composed of straw, 
shavings, rags, &o.) are so close together, that when 
let down on the floor, there is no room to pass between 
them, and they who sleep in the beds farthest from the 
door, ean consequently only get into them by crawling 
over tlie beds which arc nearer the door. In one 
district alone there arc 270 such rooms . . . These 
houses arc never cleaned or ventilated; they literally 
swarm with vermin. It is almost impossible to 
breathe. Missionaries are seized with vomiting or 
fainting upon entering them.” “I have felt,” said 
Bnollier, “ t ho vermin dropping on my hat like peas. 
In some of the rooms I dare not sit, or 1 should bo 
at once covered.” This appalling state of matters is 
not confined to the metropolis. In Liverpool, Man- 
Chester, Rinninghara, Leeds, Glasgow, and Edinburgli, 
and even in many of the third and fourth-rate towns, 
there arc vast multitudes of the poorer classes living 
in the same state of physical and moral degradation. 
In one of the wynds of Glasgow, for examiilc, there 
is a single “ land ” or tenement, at which one entry 
and stair admit to upwards of 40 dwellings. The 
average nniiibnr of inmates in each dwelling or apart¬ 
ment during the night, amounts to at least 8 persons, 
giving a grand total on this one stair of 360 persons. 
The rent of this building, in which a humaiio man 
would hesitate to lodge his cattle, amounts to 120/, 
a-year. In another place in this city, it was found, on 
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investigation, that llierc were eighty-four instanoes in 
which four persons slept in a bed, thirty-live in which 
more tliau live so slept, three in which seven, and one 
in wliicli eight slept in the same bed. Well might Mr. 
Chadwick say that he had seen in the wyuds of Glas¬ 
gow and Edinburgh inHiiitely worse scenes than those 
horrible dens described by Howard as existing in the 
prisons of his day; and Mr. Hawes, that having 
visited, with Dr. Alison, some of the worst quarters of 
the city of Edinburgh, he could bear personal 
testimony to the fact that in the wyuds, narrow 
streets, and courts of that city, are dwellings, if they 
deserve the name, rather fit for brutes than human 
beings. Anytliing so degrading, so humiliating as the 
sights he saw on that occasion no language could 
describe. Darkness, filth, disease, an atmosphere 
scarcely endurable, numbers huddled together in a 
space that even for brutes would be thought too small, 
churacterised the numberless abodes of misery he had 
visited with Dr. Alison. 

As might hare been expected, the sickness and 
mortality among the inhabitants of these wretched 
dwellings is frightfully great. Malignant fever, the 
frightful scourge and fell destroyer of manhood in its 
prime, the fertUe source of widowhood and orphanage, 
of pauperism and crime, is never absent from these 
crowded streets and lanes. In a housc-to-honse visi¬ 
tation made by an eminent medical practitioner, it 
was found that in the first 100 families of the 
labouring poor visited by him, there were no less than 
212 of the members suflering under disease, manifest 
in various stages; they had already had 2S1 deaths, and 
a corresponding amount of sickness. “They arc ema¬ 
ciated, pale, and thin,” says Dr. Aidis, “ and in a low 
condition. They complain of sinking, depression of 
the strength, loss of spirits, loss of appetite, accom¬ 
panied by pains in different parts of the body, with 
disturbed sleep.” “ The depressed and low condi¬ 
tion of health in which these people are always found 
induces habits of intemperance, unfortunately too 
common among them.” In Liverpool the average age 
at death from 1784 to 1810 among the gentry was 43 
years, and among the operatives 18|^ years. In 1841-42, 
while ^mong the former the average duration re¬ 
mained stationary, among the latter it had diminished 
to 16 years. At the beginuii^ of the present century, 
the deaths in Manchester were one in fifty-eight; the 
mortality there now is about ons«in twenty-eight. In 
Glasgow, the deaths in 1847 were one in eighteen. 
Dr. Grey states that the loss of life in Manchester 
alone from fevers and other contagious disorders, 
which might be averted, will fall little short of 2,000 
B-ycar. & Liverpool, the annual waste of human life 
considerably exceeds 3,000. Tlie same mode of cal¬ 
culation will give for the metropolis an annual sacrifice 
of 10,000 lives, and for the United Kingdom no les.s 
than 60,000, from diseases which might be prevented 
by the erection of well-aired, well-drained, comfortable 
dwellings for the labouring classes of the community. 

But this is not all. It is not every attack of 
disease which proves fatal, and Dr. Lyon Playfiur 


states that for every unnecessary death there are 
twenty-eight cases of equally unnecessary sickness, 
which do not terminate fatally; so that the oases of 
preventable sickness occurring every year in the 
United Kingdom will amoont to the enormous number 
of 1,680,000. A very large proportion of the sub¬ 
jects of this frightful sickness a^ mortality are per¬ 
sons in the prime of life, between the ages of twenty 
and forty, the period when life is of the greatest 
value to the individual and to society; when the poor 
have the largest number of children dependent on 
their labour for support; when sickness plunges 
entire families into temporary, and death into per 
maneut, destitution. The returns obtained daring 
the Poor Law Commission show that there are in 
this way produced and pauperized yearly in England 
and Wdes alone upwards of 47,000 widows, and more 
tliaii 120,000 orphans; and from calculations based 
on the llegistmtion Returns it appears, that the loss 
in money on the year’s deaths is, in round numbers, 
—from the loss of the productive power of the 
labourer, thirteen millions; from sickness, a million 
and a half; and from funerals, nearly three hundred 
thousand pounds,—making a total loss to the country 
every year of nearly fifteen millions of money, by far 
the greater part of which might and would be saved 
under proper sanatory regulations ; fully bearing out 
the remark of Dr. Southwood Smith, that of all taxes 
the heaviest is the fever tax. 

The moral evils which either spring from or are 
inseparably connected with this physical wretchedness 
are most appalling. It is manifestly impossible that 
persons sunk in such abject degradation and misery 
can possess elevated moral feelings and pure domestic 
affections, or be actuated by sound religious principles, 
spending their lives, as they are compelled to do, 
from the moment of birth to that of death, in a 
poisoned atmosphere, in which the destruction of the 
body and the corruption of the mind have alike be¬ 
come inevitable. No wonder that working men on 
their return from their daily toil ahonld so generally 
abandon their miserable dwellings with all their ac¬ 
companiments of dirt, darkness, and noise, and repair to 
the gin-palace in search of a more comfortable home 
and more obeerful company, and seek to drown in the 
intoxicating cup, all recollection of the wretched wives, 
and the hungry children, they hare left behind in their 
miserable high-rented hovels, which it would be a 
mockery to call a home. All experience shows the 
intimate connexion between physical wretchedness 
and moral degradation; and in all our lai^e towns 
ignorance, poverty, and crime, are invariably found to 
prevail in those districts which filth, fever, and 
cholera have marked for their prey. It cannot be 
denied that the waters Of bitterness have flowed 
in upon our industrious classes by many different 
channels, and that it is our duty to set ourselves 
vigorously to stop up all the outlets of mischief. 
But it is the want of a home which, beyond all other 
causes, makes thieves, drunkards, and vagabonds, 
peoples our jails and bridewells, and crowds our penal 
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settlemeuts. It is the want of n home that sends 
thousands to a premature grave, and leaves their 
wretched widows to the workhouse, and their miser¬ 
able offspring to the streets. 

The first step, then, towards the improvement of the 
: socied condition of the poor, is to furnish them with 
: healthy and comfortable homes. So long as this is 
: left undone, it will be found almost impossible to train 
up the labouring classes to that self-rcsimct which is 
the best preservative against moral coutagion, or even 
to teach them to practise the common decencies of 
life. “ Talk about the schoolmaster as wc may,” it 
has been justly said, “ we must begin with the 
mason. It is of little use to be able to read books, if 
we have not a house to read them in. It littlo matters 
. whether we arc dealing with farm-labourers in the 
: niral provinces, with artisans in Die monufactariog 
’ districts, or with soldiers in the barracks; no social 
i or moral reformation can be brought about until we 
I give men fit places to live in.” Great improvements 
I have no doubt taken place of laic years in London 
I and other large towns. New streets have been opened 
up. Old streets and lanes have been widened, 
cleaned, and paved. Extensive clusters of dilapidated 
buildings, which were a nuisance and a standing re- 
proaeh to their owners and to the public, have been 
removed, and splendid shops and dwelling-houses 
elected in their room. But it a{^cara to have been 
^ completely forgotten, that these very improvements, 

I while they minister to the social and domestic com- 
; forts of the middle and upper classes of society, have 
! helped lo deteriorate the physical condition, and 
! consequently to retard the moral and intellectual 
I advancement, of ihe humble and labouring portion of 
the community. Tlie bad old dwellings of the poor 
I have been destroyed, and their places supplied, not 
I by good new ones, affording to the working classes 
I comfortable homes at a moderate charge, but by higli- 
I rented shops, and " places,” and squares, and 
I crescents. Hence the removal of every street or 
j lane inliabited by the working portion of the popula- 
■ tion serves only to make their crowded, ill-vcnti- 
I lated, and insalubrioua dwellings more crowded and 
pestiferous than before. It is owing to this cause, as 
well as to the rapidity with which our town population 
is augmenting, that the working classes find the 
difficulty of obtaining comfortable dwelling-houses at 
a moderate rent increasing year by year. And hence 
in nearly all our large towns, every improvement 
effected by the removal of dilapidated buildings, or 
by the widening or total destruction of narrow 
streets and lanes, has only served to increase the 
difficulties, and to deterioi-ate the condition, of the 
humbler portion of society. The well-fed, well-clad, 
comfortably housed, have had their comforts and 
enjoyments greatly increased, but the poor and 
degraded have been made poorer and more degraded 
still. Our “ improvements" must be conducted on 
very different principles if we wish to free the work¬ 
ing man from those injurious influences which are 
almost irresistibly dr^ging him down to the lowest 


level. If we would raise up a healthy, vigorous 
population, “ their country’s pride,” exemplary in all 
the relations of life, temperate in tlieit habits and 
provident in their arrangements, frequenting the 
church, the school, the meclianic’s institute and the 
lecture room, instead of the pawnbroker’s office and 
the gin- shop,—living like immortal beings conscious of 
their high destinies, not herding together like the 
beasts that perish,—we must sweep away those closes 
and wyuds where filth, disease, misery and crime 
exist in every variety of form,— 

“ Where flags the noontide air, and.as wo pass 
We fear to breathe the putrefying mass.” 

We must erase those houses, where “ dirt, damp and 
decay reign triumphant,” and replace them, not as 
heretofore by spacious shops and costly dwellings for 
the rich, but by well-aired, well-drained, comfortable 
and moderately-rented habitations for the poor. 

The experiment of providing comfortable houses 
for the working-classes at a moderate rent has been 
tried in various ]>Iaccs, and has proved not merely a 
humane project, but also a profitable speculation. 
The Society for the Improvement of the Labouring 
Classes have tamed their attention, to this important 
point, and have been most successful in their exer¬ 
tions. They have already provided excellent accom¬ 
modation both for the migratory and the stationary 
poor. For the latter they have eroded a large weekly 
lodging-house in George Street, St. Giles, accommo¬ 
dating 104 male inmates, and a similar house in 
Hatton Garden capable of containing 57 single 
I women. For the more migratory order of lodgers, 
they have provided a nightly lodging-house in 
Cliarles Street, Drury Lane, witli a supplementary 
one—arising out of the overflow of demand for 
accoiumodatiou in the former—in the next street. 
King Street. They have also erected a series of 
buildings near Bagniggc Wells, consisting of nine 
small houses for one family each, seven for two 
families each, and one large house for thirty aged 
females. Their most imi)ortant undertaking is the 
erecliou of a large building in Streatham Street, 
Bloomsbury, to accommodate forty-eight families in 
such a manner as that each tenement shall be so dis¬ 
tinct from the otlicr, as to preserve the domestic 
privacy and independence of each family. 

The capital subscribed by this Society is purely 
donative, for although, as a commercial speculation, the 
buildings would pay five per cent, and upwards, yet 
the profits are laid by for Wther investment in sudi 
now buildings as may be required. 

Another Society, “ The Metropolitan Association 
for Improving the Dweilii^s of the Industrious 
Classes,” was incorporated in 1845. The capital of 
the Association was raised by shares, on wliat wo 
consider the only sound principle in such undertakings, 
the profitable investment of money. They have 
erected several piles of buildings in various parts of 
London, and their object of providing decent and 
comfortable homes for the industrious classes bos 
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been salisfactorily realized. Tlte flcport of 'tlie 
Association read at tbe annual meeting in 1849, states 
tliat all tlic dwellings have been ooenpied, and almost 
without intermission, from the date of their com* 
ph;(ion, and several applicants have been and are still 
waiting for vacancies. Not only have the tenants 
expressed themselves pleased with the superior com¬ 
forts and accommodation (horded them, but they have 
also proved, by regularly paying theirrents, and by their 
general strict observance ofthc rules laid down for the 
management of the building, tliat they arc desirous of 
assisting the directors in preserving a high character 
for respectability in its oceupauts. Out of 1,390/. of 
rents, only 71. remained in arrears, the whole of 
which was expected to be ultimately received. 

On the same occasion the Earl of Carlisle observea, 
that "even in a commercial point of view, the success 
of the A ssoemtion could no longer be doubted; but were 
they to look at the case in a moral point of view, all 
doubts and misgivings as to success must vanish from 
their miuds, and their language and feelings must be 
those of congratulation and assurance. When they saw 
the neatness and .cleanliness of the apartments in 
those dwellings, and thought of the miserable hovels 
in which the majority of the industrious classes had 
been hitherto crammed, and from which those who in¬ 
habited those apartments hod been transferred—in 
damp cellars surrounded with foul air and filth of all 
kinds, or mounted up in attics, under the broiling tiles 
exposed to the summer sun—when they thought of 
that, and contrasted.the pleasant apartments they were 
now placed in, certainly no one could but feel that a 
more rational mode of excrcisiug their benevolence 
could not be devised.’’ 

The mortality among tlie adult residents in these 
dwellings is only ono-half of the mortality of the 
metropolis generally, and among the children it is 
lower still. In Holbom, St. Giles’s, St. Saviour’s, 
and Wliitecbapcl, tlie moriallty among children under 
five years of age is so high as ten per cent.; in other 
parts of tbe metropolis it is eight per cent.; while in 
the model dwellings it is only one and four-tenths 
per cent. 

At the seventh annual meeting of this Society, 
which was held on the 2d of 3 uly last, the chairman, 
Ijord Ashley, (now Earl of Sliaftcsbnry,) stated that the 
return of interest on their capital was four per cent, 
from their hind, and six and a-half per cent, from their 
buildings and fixtures, &c. All tllbir houses were full, 
and occupied by decent, orderly, and well-behaved 
tenants, and their rents arc paid with remarkable 
regularity. The health of the inmates had fully 
answered the expectations of the founders. In the 
lodging-henses for single men, containing 957 persons, 
not a single case of typhus had occurred since tliey 
were opened. In the tin^ of the cholera there were 500 
persons under one roof in the model dwelling houses 
in St. Fancras; in a small court called Peahen Court 
in Bisbopsgate Street, there resided 150 persons. In 
the model dwellings not a single person died of 
cholera; ia Peahen Conrt there were seven deaths. 


and in one day twelve orphans were thrown on the 
workhouse. The model lodging house in George 
Street, Bloomsbury, is within a slone’s-tbrow of 
Church Lane. The ravages of cholera in Church 
Lane were dreadful, while in the model buildings, in 
its immediate vicinity, not«nc person died. 

It is worthy of special notice, that these com¬ 
fortable and salubrious dwellings are provided, and 
with an adequate profit, at a rent even lower than is 
charged for the wretched hovels in which the great 
mass of the industrious classes arc still •compelled to 
reside. Lord Ashley stales, that the average rent 
paid in Snow’s Bents, Westminster—“ a vile place’’— 
was in 1844, 2s. ild. per week per room; tliat the 
labourers in the London Docks pay from 2s. to 4s. per 
week fur single rooms, which for filth and disgusting 
appearance defy description, and tliat tbe single men 
pay in the lodgiug-honses Is. 6d. per week for half a 
bed, and 2s. for single beds, several sleeping in the 
same room—the apartments often crowded to the 
greatest excess. On the other hand, in the model lodging 
house, George Street, Bloomsbuiy, every man had a 
compartment to himself, with a bed, chair, and ample 
space to walk about, for id. a-night,—exactly the same 
payment demanded from him in the worst and most 
disgusting place, and yet that house yields six and 
a-balf per cent, on the money invested. Houses of 
three rooms, with every accommodation, and a constant 
supply of water, are provided at the rent which is 
exacted for one room elsewlicrc. 

liord Ashley has throughout been the main-spriiig 
of this praiseworthy attempt to provide comfortable 
and modcrately-reulcd dwellings for .tlic labouring 
classes; and he Las recently introduced into Par¬ 
liament a bill to encourage the formation of associations 
for Ibis object, and to facilitate their o|)eratioiis. 
This measure has been most favourably received by 
both Houses of Parliament, and will, in-aU probability, 
become law in the course of a few days. The bill, 
wliioh is as nearly as possible a transcript of tbe Baths 
and Washhouses Act, is permissive only, and is based 
upon the principle, that the institutions established 
under it shall he remunerative and self-supporting. 
It gives power to town-councils and commissioners in 
those towns which shall adopt the act, to erect lodging- 
houses for tlie accommodation of the industrious 
classes, and to make bye-laws for their managcnicnt. 
There can be no doubt that the adoption of this 
measure by Parliament is a decided step in the right 
direction. Till very lately, the legislature has done 
almost everything tliat it could do, to render tbe home 
of tlic w'orking man unhealthy,uncomfortable, and even 
immoi-al. Very heavy taxes have been laid on nearly 
all the materials of building—bricks, on timber, 
and on gloss. Besides a house-tax, a very heavy 
duty has been laid on that which in this climate is 
the most indispensable requisite of a dwelling,—the 
salutary light of heaven; and though the smaller class 
of houses has been professedly exempted, the accumu¬ 
lative operation of tjie window-tax, which regards all 
dwellings under ope roof as forming only one bouse. 
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lias almost totally precluded clusters of lodgings for 
the labouring class in one lai^o building, and has thus 
virtually prohibited that arrangement of dwellings 
which gives the greatest capabilities for lodging a large 
number with comfort, decency, and health. The 
repeal of the taxes on bricks, timber, and glass, and 
more recently the abolition of the pernicious window- 
tax, has undoubtedly done much to promote eco¬ 
nomical arrangements for housing the labouring 
classes. But the cost of charters and the law of 
partnerships are a fatal discouragement to the asso- 
cialimi of private persons with limited responsibility 
for the construction of sucli edifices as we have 
i described. The expense of obtaining the charter for 
I the Metropolitan Association for establishing Model 
I Lodging Houses, amounted to the scandalous sum of 
I 1,200/. Wo trust that this important matter will not 
I be lost sight of now that it has been brought under 
: the notice of the public. It is surely the very least 
I that ought to be expected of the legislature, that it 
I should remove every artificial impediment in the way 
I of working men seeking to provide house-accommo- 
! dation at their own expense, in the cheapest, most 
decent, and most comfortable raarmcr. 

—— 

THE ISTHMUS OF PANAMA. 

I BY I. M.. W. 

Auid a constellation of blue-lights, rockets, and 
other combustibles, we anchored in the roadstead of 
Cliagrcs at eleven p.m. October 23, too late to think 
I of landing that night. Early on the morrow we bade 
! farewell to the gallant ship that had carried us safely, 
notwithstanding our Friday departure; and full of 
hope and breakfast, armed with resolution and steeled 
to pull the Elephant by hi.s " prcfioslcriors,” we 
landed at Chagres. There was one universal exclama¬ 
tion of astonishment, all beiwing a striking similarity 
to the most strictly pious expression of Plactdb’s 
D utchman in Ireland; “ Mine Got, vat a beoblcs! ” 
The old town on the sculli side of the river is com¬ 
posed of sonic fifty huts, built of bamboo and thatched 
• with palmetto’leaves, in which, (without flooring,) 
rolling in mud, are seen women, children, dogs, pigs, 
and other miscellaneous vermin, promiscuously mixed 
up, “ loui-etucramble," as the French say. ’Tis most 
devoutly to be hoped that their food is not as scanty 
as their raiment. Dry-goods arc scarce in that 
market. The female attire most in vogue, was appa¬ 
rently after the style of grandmother Eye, or what 
the French call “ TuUe-Musion that of the children 
was still more primitive, and is best defined os being 
a-kt-Cupid. Occasionally a lord of the dominion was 
I seen strutting about in the superfluous luxury of a 
shirt, whichi^ua told is a recent innovation of fashion. 
On the left bani of the river have lately been erected 
a few frame-buildings, occupied as gambling-houses 
and “grog^erics,” denominated, “as per shingle,” 
coufectiouaries and coffee-houses; the aptitude of 


which cognomens I have never been enabled to solve, 
as neither coffee nor candies are among ilie vendibles. 
Some three hundred of the gemu homo; tpeeia Negro, 
Mulatto, Indian, and Caucasian; are seen bartering, 
gambling, drinking, and quarrelling; the later miser¬ 
able, sickly-looking wretches, bearing the outward 
signs of dissipation, and suffering from the withering 
effects of a poisonous atmosphere, where the entii^ 
jimount of population has been swept away by death 
in the last six weeks. If there is a prototype of Hell 
on earth, or his Satanic Majesty holds any mundane 
dominion, I know of no place half so likely to elect • 
him os Chagres. There is scarcely a crime, disease, 
or pestilence that stalks not in its precincts. But 
yesterday a friendless man was dying on a table while 
they were g.ambling in the same room; and before 
his eyes were closed they had robbed him of his dear- 
bought wealth, six thousand dollars, (in dust.) His 
kindred will probably never know his fate, or when 
or how he died. Here it was that I first saw a leper. 
How truly fortunate wo arc to be freed from that 
terrible scourge! Horrible! horrible ! 

After making divers bai^ains, from which thtry 
felt privileged to “ fiy ” at pleasure, 1 finally effcctal 
the charter of a Imat and four men to convoy myself 
and party of two thence to Cruces, sixty-four miles, 
for one hundred and forty dollars; and at three 
o’clock P.M., when our stock of patience was exhausted, 
and we were growing dangerous, we succeeded in 
shipping our crew, weighed anchor, and started. Tho 
current is extremely rapid even at Chagres, increasing 
as you ascend. With four oars we performed ten 
miles by seven o’clock, reaching a place called Galoon, 
having passed every boat we saw bound up. Here 
wo “ lay by,” awaiting the moon. Some dozen sheds 
were located on the river bank, ocenpied by Indians, 
with one exception, where two black-looking white 
men affected to keep a hotel, flourishing under tho 
imposing title of the “ Ajttor JTouse.” Two rough- 
sawed and smooth-greased filthy boards, placed across 
sticks driven in the ground, served for bar and table; 
some rancid matter that might once have been butter; 
a fearful looking compound, denominated by our host 
“ peach-saas,” sour black bread, suspicious looking 
cheese, and a grim mixture, slanderously termed 
“ coffee,” constituted the tempting repast. The 
larder of the “ Astor Hbfise ” was innocent of milk, 
biscuit, or meat of ^nny kind. By some accident wo 
were without provyiious, save what was stowed away 
in our baggage. 'We had eaten nothing since break¬ 
fast ; but hunger' or starvation appeared preferable to 
any tuck indulgence, until we finally obtained a piece 
of ham, to which a philanthropic traveller charitably 
added a biscuit. Thus fortified, we had recour.se for 
comfort to our well-filled flasks, and felt grateful for 
" smallest favours.” I am bound in justice to state, 
that the "Astor House” was distiupished from 
some of the surrounding edifices, in having one gable- 
end “fenced up.” The ground where the floor should 
have been was wet and,muddy, and no possible place 
offering, I abandoned all hope of sleep, and occupied j 
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myself in speculating on tlie rough and uncouth 
eliaracters about me. 

" In a country were laws are scarcely known and 
never feared, where each resents his own injuries and 
maintains his own cause, every man carries his weapons 
in his belt as his ready reference in dispute, his only 
recourse for justice. It was easy to distinguish those 
accustomed to a wild life from those to whom such 
scenes were a novelty, although each individual garb 
was “the fancy of the wearer. My own 
consisted of a dmb shooting-coat, short pantaloons, 
boots reaching to the knee, a slouched hat, and 
leather belt, decorated by a large hunting-knife and 
a pair of pistols. If there was any fashion claiming 
supremacy, it was in favour of red shirts. Finding no 
quarrel likely to occur for tlie evening’s diversion, 1 
strolled away to ferret out an unmistakeable Ethiopian 
laugh, and soon found two wenches with as many 
buck-negroes of my own crew, dancing for life. 
There’s something positive in a Negro-dance; it has a 
wonderfully infectious and e&hilaraling effect on spec¬ 
tators. I’ve always found it impossible to keep my 
feet still during its performance. They never lose 
a note of the music, and you feel firmly convinced 
that an accidental'false note must inevitably result 
in a broken leg. 1 spent an hour enjoying their 
abandon and light-hearted gaiety, and walked away, 
confirmed in my belief that the acm4 of happiness 
is to be found among those “ dingy denizens of a weary 
world.” 

The night was hot and sultry. Wc had had two 
heavy showers since leaving Chagres, and everything 
was wet and muddy. I, however, lay down on my 
luggage in the boat and soon (forgetful of the wide 
space that intervened) iu .spirit I was at home! 

It was tiirec o’clock wlien 1 awoke, saturated by 
the heavy dews. The moon rode high in the heavens, 
and shone fortli with the same calm and holy aspect 
that hod so often thrilled me in boyhood. The loud 
deep bark of tlic baboon, and the shrill scream of on 
owl, was all that broke the deep stillness of the night. 
After more than an hour’s search through the various 
sheds, by which 1 incurred no little risk iu waking 
up wrong passriigers, I mustered my crew, and we 
pursued our toilsome way. When the sun rose, the 
rich tropical foliage was a source of lively curiosity. 
The thick and deep-greeh verdure of an eternal 
Bummor, whose shade is rfight at noon; the slim, 
smooth trunks, whose branches towered high in the 
heavens; while far above us. extending its broad 
arms over our heads, was the majestic sycamore, amid 
whose boughs we could discern the active little 
monkey peeping down upon us; the coooa-tree; the 
huge leaf of the plantain; and last, though fairest of 
them all, so strikingly resembling the graceful form of 
a *' coronet ” of featliers, the ill-named cabbage-tree : 
with these exceptions, the Chagres river is very 
similar to all our southern streams: perhaps it may 
best be likened to tlie Cliattahoochee. 

It WBS near eleven o’dook before we reached a 
“ ranohe,” fifteen miles from the place of our morning’s 


departure, where we ioped to breakfast. Hope was 
ever delusive, and so we found it. We could only 
add to our stock a cup of coffee, without milk, and 
some miserable biscuit. We soon hurried on, until 
the intense heat obliged us to " lie by ” under the 
trees for two hours, when it comnionoed raining, and 
we resumed our journey. Now, when it rains in this 
region, it raiw. I never saw anything so terribly in 
earnest. It comes down like a shower-bath, and fairly 
takes away your breath. Sheltering ourselves as well 
as we could in our poaeies for three hours, we sat 
cheerless and forlorn, the monuments of misery. By 
six o’clock r.u., having made but eight miles since 
breakfast, we came to a wretched-looking hovel, where 
we must needs pass the night. Our fare here was as 
foul as usual, (without meaning a pun, for a chicken 
would have been a luxury.) Coffee, black bread, and 
some ham, the frying of which must liave been ef¬ 
fected at a fearful sacrifice of life, was all that could 
be had, until a gentleman succeeded in purchasing four 
eggs at a dollar, and generously divided Lis prize with 
me. For ten dimes 1 bargained fur the privilege of 
lying on a mat. It was the dryest place to be found; 
and as fatigue and privations made it downy and 
sweet, my slumbers were sound and refreshing. At 
three o’clock, by the moon’s clear light, we resumed 
our way. Soon after day-break the boat shot round 
a point in the river, when, as I turned her bows across 
the current, she struck hard on a snag, and despite 
every exertion of the crew, swung round and nearly 
filled. In an instant the chance of saving our baggage 
seemed hopeless. 'The water was deep; the current 
far too rapid for a swimmer to gain the point; and a 
! glance sufficed to show that it required no mean effort 
for life to reach the o))posite bank, encumbered as we 
were with clothing, for it was some hundred and fifty 
yards distant. As the boat vibrated on the suukcu 
log, we bad time to divest ourselves of superlluuus 
weights, our bouts and weapons. The water fairly 
boiled around us, while only by rapid transits ftom 
side to side could wo keep from being capsized. A 
heavy box of castings, stowed iu the bottom, proved 
our salvation. 1 ordered the crew to jump overboard 
and sustain themselves on citiicr side; this so light¬ 
ened her, that after a few convulsions, os if sensible 
of the wound, she broke away from her sudden fee, 
and was rapidly swept far out into the stream. 

All person^ danger was now past; but our 
baggage still remained in iminiucut jeopardy. ’The 
snag had penetrated the bottom of the boat, and she 
was fast settling. 'The steep banks on both sides 
rendered it difficult even to climb; so that it was 
obvious we could save notliing but ourselves. Coast¬ 
ing along, determined to rescue onr “ plunder ” if 
possible, we cheered the crew on, while our efforts 
were employed in “ boiliug out ” with every available 
utensil. After more than an hour’s exertion and 
suspense, the water gaining rapidly, and the deeply- 
laden “ gig” half full, we reached a little mud-flat, 
discharged cargo, and hauled out for repairs. Such 
incidents arc of too frequent occurrence for the crew 
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to be at B loss for expedients; so we were soon afloat 
again, and at noon, having performed eight miles in 
about as many hours, we stopped at a “ ranohe ” to 
breakfast, “ much as usual.” After onr morning’s 
adventure, we ceased to wonder at the number of 
persons drowned on the river. Niue miles thence, 
after having been favonred with the usual pluvious 
dispensation, as night set in, we discovered the terri- 
toiy of an old Indian squaw decorated with two sheds, 
one of which was enclosed.. Here we “ oame-to:” 
several boats soon followed, including some bound 
down, until the number of the destitute seeking 
shelter and food amounted to near fourscore. The 
mud was six inches deep, so that our tent was useless: 
to proceed was impossible: the boatmen reported the 
rapids just above impassable by night. Food there 
was none; but when hope was coldest. Fortune 
smiled. My Niobean despair must have excited the 
commiseration of the old lady, who hired me a ham¬ 
mock, and after supping on charily, the scanty 
remains of a fellow-traveller’s hamper, I “ hung my¬ 
self up,” and the stilled heart could scarce produce 
a deeper slumber. 

The sun was up when W'c commenced our fourth 
day’s toil, 'rite stream now became so rapid that 
oars were laid aside for poles; and keeping close to 
the bank, availing of every pendant branch and tree, 
our “ s))eed ” did not much exceed a mile to the 
hour. Frequently we lost, in a few moments, by 
being swept into deep water, the labours of a full 
hiilf hour. The " apres ” seemed universally to pity 
the “ avants.” As one canoe flew by us with the 
current, containing eight or ten passengers, all strain¬ 
ing with paddles, they greeted ns with : “ This is 
the way, boys, youTl go when you’re bound home! ” 
Seven miles of struggling brought us to Gorgona, a 
small Indian village of bamboo-huts, and two board- 
ho\ises for hotel, where wc found—^ye gods 1 how wc 
feasted our eyes on it!—the first “ table-cloth ” we 
had seen since we left the steamer Georgia; and we 
rubbed our hands in anticipation of breakfast. If wc 
were somewhat disappointed in the edibles, we had 
feasted on that cloth, faint symbol of civilization, and 
paid our dimes without reluctance. Wc were now 
within seven miles of Cruces; anxious to end our 
aquatic voyage in that quarter, we embarked once 
more. The distance thence was mostly accomplished 
by the crew wading in the water, and thus propelling 
the boat. In passing a rapid not fifty yards long, 
'which consumed an hour, our baggage was again in 
peril: and one of the crew, having been swept away 
from the boat, saved himself by his coolness and 
activity, where a less agile man must have perished. 
Just before reaching the town, I shot an alligator, 
some twelve feet long. After performing divers 
antics that would have astonished the entire Bavel 
family, be suddenly disappeared to parts unknown. 
In a small mud creek, branching from the river, 
we found the landing of Cruces, and disembarked at 
three P.M., on Sunday, October 27th. 

As I slept on shore, two Indians were fighting with 


knives, weapona they invariably cany, having blades 
about twelve inches long. The eight was anything 
but gratifying. 1 have a peculiar antipathy to 
surgical operations. One’s blood must be warmed 
by either habit, passion, or excitement, to carve 
unshrinkingly a fellow-subject. Death must have been 
the fate of one or both of the Indians, but the by¬ 
standers interfered, and they wore separated. 

The village is a collection of miserable-looking 
hats, built (like all the Indian habitations) of cane 
and bamboo, occupied by Indians and Negroes, be¬ 
tween whom there exists no distinction, and a few 
frame-buildings recently erected by Americans. In 
one of the latter we took up our quarters. Hogs, os 
in Ireland, are here privileged cWacters, and rove 
unrestrained guests through every house. As the 
habits of that favoured animal are not remarkaUe for 
cleanliness, it is hardly necessary to add that filth and 
mud enter largely into the prodnets of the place. 
There was nothing to engage the traveller’s curiosity, 
save the ruins of an old Spanish cathedral built by the 
Jesuits, in which mass is still performed. 

After supping superlatively well, comparatively 
speaking, the transient twilight of the tropics had 
hardly vanished, ere, wishing to retire for the night, 
we were shown up-stairs to the general dormitory. 
It comprised the entire length and breadth of the 
building, and contained, by a nice computation of our 
arithmetic, seventy-two cots, to each of which was 
apportioned one sheet, one blanket, aud a pillow, 
while the space allotted to an occupant was reduced 
to limits of which man cannot be deprived—six feet 
by two. Our nice perceptions were fast evaporating; 

: but spreading my wolf-robe aud my own blanket, I 
was soon asleep. 

About midnight I was awakened by a most ex¬ 
traordinary concert, consisting of an extensive band 
of performers on the nasal organ. 'Ihe barmony can 
only be conceived by one wlw has slept in the same 
room with fifty worn-out travellers. After the 
ludicrous and comic effect, so much melody became 
exceedingly aimoying, aud while revolving the ex¬ 
pediency of raising an alarm of fire, that we might 
all take a fair start, fatigue triumphed over the senses, 
and ere long I may have joined in the choir. At day- 
ligfit there was a general resurrection. Toilets were 
as brief as orisons. We were soon occupied bar¬ 
gaining with the natives for the transportation of 
our luggage to Panama, which was finally effected 
at an equal waste of words and capitid, or twelve 
dollars per hundred pounds, and sixteen dollars for 
saddle-mules. At ten o’clock we mounted aud rode 
forth, a warlike, brigandish-looking squad—from 
appearances, much more to be dreaded than attacked. 
Four men had just been robbed on the road, among 
whom we fancied there must have been a great want 
of “matdriel.” 1 think an armed party of three 
always safe. 

In an Indian-rubber bag strapped behind me I 
carried a great-coat and a change of linen; in front, 
fastened to the saddle, my “poncho,” and a small 
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ieailier bag containing my gold and liquors, both 
equally precious and necessary. These, added to my 
gun, made rather a heavy burden for my “steed;” 
but he was a strong-built, bright-eyed little animal, 
and notwithstanding sundry falls, equal to any of his 
fellows. Proceeding a few hundred yards, we struck 
a narrow defile in the mountains, where our imagi¬ 
nation, previously excited in picturing the road, we 
still found most wofully at fault, and some conception 
of the truth began to dawn upon us. It certainly 
beggars description. I am conscious of my inability 
to paint it, or give even a faint idea of ifs rug¬ 
gedness. It is assuredly only one remove from im¬ 
passibility. 

In the excitement and rivalry of the chase, I have 
recklessly driven my horse over many a break-neck 
spot, and been astouisbed at his success; still I 
should have doubted that a mule could have picked 
his way over such a confused chaos of rocks and 
stones, intermingled with slippery mud. Any at¬ 
tempt to ride a horse unbroken to its paths must 
inevitably result in the death of the animal, if not 
the rider. The road leads through ravines where 
your saddle-bags scrape the rocky sides, and often 
only six inches wide at the bottom, diverging till 
over-head the fallen trees and thick foliage shut out 
the sun and darken the narrow gulfs whose windings 
are so abrupt, that your companions are shut from 
view, though not two lengths apart; mounting pre¬ 
cipitous rocks whejc foot-holes are cut for each step 
of the mule, and any slip, or even the error of 
putting a wrong foot first, sends “ horse and rider” 
rolling over each other amid shouts of laughter. 
Descents, tliongh apparently more fearful, arc mucli 
more easily accomplished by the animal sliding down 
on his haunches. What I have described is far tlie 
better portion of the road. In some places rocks 
and stones of all sixes are covered and intermixed 
with a soft clay about three feet deep, through 
which the animal must take his footing at a venture, 
and consequently it is one continued struggling, 
floanderiiig, and falling; the frequent carcases over 
which he steps, seemingly admonishing him of liis 
fate, if he falter. After emerging, either mounted or 
afoot, the first process is to dig the mud from your 
eyes and face, arrange your trapping, settle yourself in 
your saddle, and prepare for a similar ordeal. 

Tliere appeared 1o be a ^lilosopbical determination 
among us to laugh at all misfortunes. I was greatly 
amused at the awkwardness of one of the party, 
a tail man with a long pair of " dividers,” which 
I doubt had ever before bestrode a quadruped. He 
opened the “ ball” with a clownish feat that set us 
off in convulsions of laughter, although it was some 
time before he joined-in, evidently entertaining serious 
misgivings respecting his equestrian skill, and re¬ 
volving the expediency of again trusting himself on 
the outside of a mule. A foot-passcugor to whom 
I addressed a few eloquent and figurative adjectives, 
expressive of my appreciation of tlic road, replied: 

“ Eire away, stranger; you can’t abuse it!” I rode 


on, thinking he had expressed more in one sentence 
than I should in my whole journal. 

I had early found it advisable to abandon the 
reins, and allow my mule to select bis own patli. 
About nodn we came to an abortive effort at im¬ 
provement, by throwing a species of log-bridge over 
a mud-hole. When about half-way across, the animal, 
finding his further progress intercepted, turned short 
to the right, and plunged off from a height of about 
four feet, actually burying himaeir with his head and 
neck below the visible horizon. My feet became too 
deeply imbedded to extricate myself from the saddle, 
and with a total eclipse of both eyes by the shower 
of mud, I kept my seat stoically, listening to the 
remarks of some foot-passengers who happened to 
witness the catastrophe, and the shonts of my com¬ 
panions. “Handsomely interred !” exclaimed a rough¬ 
looking red-shirt. “ Tlierc’sthe end of his tail,” said a 
facetious biped, seated on a slump, performing a sur¬ 
gical operation on his boot; and whether spelt tale or 
tail appeared equally applicable. But his obsequies 
were not destined to be so performed ; his race was not 
yet run. After a few desperate struggles, greatly 
assisted by a liberal application of my “ persuaders,” 
(most blood-thirsty looking spurs,) we emerged, or 
rather, 1 should say, “ broke cover,” fresh as paint. 
While thus comfortably progressing, amusing our¬ 
selves at each Ollier’s uiisliaps, the sky became 
darkened, the lightniug Hashed, the thunder rever¬ 
berated among the rocks and chasms in not very 
pleasing propinquity, tlic rain descended, the floods 
came, and the winds blew and beat upon us, and uc 
stood it like hydropathic disciples. 

At three o’clock, copiously wet and correspondingly 
I dry, we came to a little ojicning, and greeted the 
American ensign on a largo tent standing close by 
“a small dog with a slioit tail.” Here we dis¬ 
mounted and “ got fed” on corn-cake and molasses. 
After abundant recourse to our flasks for additional 
sustenance, we remounted and faced the storm, still 
laughing at vicissitudes, to which I contributed by 
two additional falls of my mule, we drove our weary 
brutes over many a carcass of the slain, wedged in 
the narrow passes; which, by-lhc-bye, I noticed were 
all horse.s, so I am unable to place on record the 
still unobserved skull of a dead donkey. By dark 
we reached a considerable clearing, in the centre of 
which stood two large sheds, where we must needs 
pass the night. We had ridden twelve miles, and 
surmounted all the most diabolical portions of the' 
road. Man’s courage and fortitude will sustain him 
cheerily over daily hardsliips and sufferings, if night 
but bring him refreshing rest; but it would have 
chilled one, nourished by luxury and uninured to ex¬ 
posure, to have looked upon the hopeless pros}ject of 
repose before us. A large open shed, with the 
ground underneath wet and muddy, was our only 
asylum, already half filled with Indians. 

Some desperate remedy and effort was necessary. 
Reconnoitring, we discovered that the proprietor 
and his two squaws, all dirty aborigines, possessed 
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an enclosure in one comer, of loose ^nc, reaching 
about the height of a man. This we speedily 
1 stormed and took, when our host, finding we were 
^ determined to defend it and not to abdicate, opened 
negotiations, and a treaty was soon made and ratified, 
^ to the following effect: We were to pay a con- 
: sideruble sum of money, and to receive five twine 
j luimmocks, (our party had been reinforced by two;) 
I the invaders to retain undisputed and quiet possession 
! during the night, and retire unnmlested in tlic 
morning. Provisions there were none to be had, by 
forage or negotiation, so we oould not possibly sustain 
a siege beyond tlie time specified in the truce. Soon 
after. Uncle Sam’s mails began to anive, and were 
t piled for Ihe night under the same shelter. They 
j consisted of one hundred and twenty-four bags, 
I loading forty-one mules. We were wet to the skin, 

: and fire to dry our clothes and cheer us became 
another subject of bargain. As it exemplified the 
grasping disposition of the red rascal, I must describe 
it. He first bargained to make a fire for four 
dimes'money donn, and maintained the contract was 
fulfilled by lighting three small sticks and producing 
smoke enough to have dried a cargo of herrings. 

. Oiir conijdaint of “mas fnego” was answered with 
“mas rcalcs,” mid another equal payment brought 
but a similar iustalment. 'i'liis 1 ivpeatcd four 
times, till getting incensed, and fearing he would 
impoverish mo before morning, I seized a brand and 
tlircalenrd gratuitously to bestow on liini a glowing 
saiiijile of my fire. Looking me steadily in the face, 
to satisfy himself that 1 was in earnest, and that no 
more dimes were to he had, he brought an abiaulaut 
' supply, displaying his “ivories” at the success of his 
artifice. 

Long after my comrades had retired, T sat by the 
lire, musing over the past and present. What a 
picture lay before me! How I lamented the neglect 
of early studies, and my inability to skctcli the wild 
scene, so stilled, so hushed! The clouds had melted 
, away, and the stars shone with the wondrous 
j hiilliaiiey of the tropics; the natives lay scattered 
; on the ground, sleeping heavily in such picturesque 
i and abandoned attitudes, it seemed more a deserted 
; battle-field marking some fierce struggle, than the 
xjuict repose of breathing forms still redolent with 
■life. 

* * ♦ • * 

Thor Indians, though diminutive in stature, arc 
generally well made, and with singularly handsome 
faces. They possess nothing of the high cheek-bone 
that so disfigures our northern tribes. With cast of 
features so very similar, they appear more like 
members of the same family; and to a stranger it is 
,no easy matter to distinguish them apart. Tlieir 
honesty I think highly commendable. Intrusted with 
baggage for days together, instances are extremely 
rare where anything is pilfered or lost. The 
following morning our party and the sun rose 
.simultaneously. The latter seemed to have made a 
mistake, for he just peeped out and was speedily 




covered up again. The dark forms that lay so 
motionless around us had disappeared like demons 
with the night. The mau-with4wo>balve8 stood 
immovable and statue-like, patiently awaiting us to- 
capitulate. At a considerate outlay of smiles and 
dimes, we seduced his two frailties into furnishing us 
with coffee; but famine drove us out of our camp, and 
we resumed our march. The oountiy- became niore^ 
open, and the rond improved rapidly as we approached 
Panama. A ride of five miles brought us to a rude 
{iBvemcut, where I uiged my mule-iu advance of my 
companions, wishing to catch a first sight of the sea. 
After crossing a stone bridge and passing a decayed 
monastery on the left, I rose a little acclivity, and tlie 
mighty though placid and peaceful Ocean of the West 
lay before me ! I sat motionless and almost breaili- 
Icss, gazing over its tranquil wateve with sensa¬ 
tions suoli os one rarely feels in life: like the 
opening of a seal, a sudden vision of a new world, 
or a first sight of the “ otlier side.” It was some 
time before I had eyes for the surrounding scenery, 
though grandly beautiful. The fortifications at 
Panama were distinctly visible. Some dozen vessels 
lay at anchor among mountainous' islands rising 
abruptly from the sea. Hchind the city rose a lofty 
peak fur into the clouds; and at its base, although on 
a considerable mount overlooking every other edifice, 
stood some extensive ruins of nn old cathedral. So 
imposing was the magnitude of Nature’s works about 
me, 1 felt as if I had never before conceived the 
grandeur of her efforts, so wondrously developed 
here. 

I know not what beautsful peroration 1 might have 
poured forth, as thoughts came thick and fust; but 
my soliloquy was interrupted by an exclamation of, 
“Come on; I’ve taken-olf iny hat (o old Briuey!” 
The spAl being thus dissolved, I rode on. We soon 
after came to a wide rood, bounded with miserable 
Indiau huts, extending near a mile. At its terminus 
we passed dilapidated stone houses composing tho 
suburbs of the city, when a few hundred yards 
brought us to the walls. Crossing a ditch, aud 
entering an arched gateway, wo were in Fanama. 

-♦— 

CllOSSINQ A TOBHENT IN BOOTAN. 

A COOL head and a firm hand must be indispensable 
for such a mode of transit as this. Woe to the brain 
that gets dizzy, or the timid fingers that cease to 
clutch manfully tho rope. Yet may this kind of thing 
become as familiar by practice, as going up stairs. 
Ce n’est que le premier pa> qui eoute; but tliat first 
“pas," it must be admitted, is neither the safest nor 
the pleasantest, and should it prove a “faux pas" 
must be fatal to him who makes it. At all events, tho 
incident furnishes a very striking subject for the 
pencil,* aud is most effectively treated by the artist 
Daniel, to whom we are indebted for so many charac¬ 
teristic pictures of Indian life and scenery. 
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HOLY ROOD. 

Ir is not ^enerallf known that the name given to 
the ancient Abbey of Holyrood, founded by David 1. 
and subsequently adopted for the Royal Palace, was 
acquired by circumstances truly miraculous if we may 
believe Hector Breoe, whose account we here abridge 
aud modetuise. 

David, who was crowned King of Scotland at Scone 
in 1124, came to visit the Castle of Edinburgh three 
or four years after. At this time there was about the 
castle a great forest full of harts and hinds. “ Now 
was the Rood-day coming, called the Exaltation of the 
Cross, and because the same was a high solemn day, 
the King passed to his contemplation. After the 
masses were done with vast solemnity and reverence, 
appeared before him many young and insolent barons 
of Scotland, right desirous to have some pleasure and 
solace by chase of hounds in the said forest. At this 
time was with the King a man of singular and devout 
life named Alcuin, Canon of the order of St. 
Augustine, who was long time confessor afore to King 
David in England, the time that he was Earl of 
Huntingdon and Northumberland.” Alcuin used 
many arguments to dissuade the King from going to 
the hunt. “ Nevertheless, his dissuasion little availed, 
or the King was finally so provoked by inopportune 
solicitation of his barons, that he passed, notwith¬ 
standing the solemnity of the day, to his hounds.” 
As the King was coming to the vale tiiat lay to the 
east from tlio castle, subsequently named the Canon- 
gate, the stag passed througli the wood with such din 
of bugles, and horses, and braying of dogs, that “ail 
the beasts were raised from their dens. Now was the 
King coming to the foot of the crag, and all his nobles 
severed, hero and there, from Jiim, at their game and 
solace, when suddenly appeared to his sight thoJaircst 
hart that ever was seen before with living creature.” 
There seems to have been something awful and 
mysterious about the appearance and movements of 
this hart which frightened King David’s horse past 
control, and it ran away over mire and moss, followed 
by the strange hart “so fast that he threw both the 
King and his horse to the ground. Then the King 
cast back Ins hands between the horns of this hart, 
to have saved him from the stroke thereof,” when a 
miraculous Holy Cross slid into the King’s hands, and 
remained, while the hart fled away with great violence. 
This occurred “on the same p^e where now springs 
the Rood Well.” The hunters, affrighted by the 
Booideut, gathered about the King from all parts of; 
the wood to comfort him, aud fell on their knees, 
devoutly adoring the holy cross, which was not a 
common, but a heavenly piece of workmanship, “ for 
there is no man can show of what matter it is of, metal 
or tree.” Soon after, the King returned to his castle, 
and in the night following he was admonished by a 
vision in his sleep, to build an abbey of canons regular 
in the same place where he had been saved the 
cross. Alcuin, his confessor, by no means “sus¬ 
pended bis good mind,” and the King sent his trusty 


servants to France and'Flanders, “who brought right 
crafty masons to build this abbey, dedicated in the 
honour of the holy ctoM.” The cross remained for 
more .than two centuries in the monastery, but when 
David II., son of Robert Bruce, set out on his expe¬ 
dition against the English, he took the cross with him, 
and when he was taken prisoner at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross, the cross shared the monarch’s fate. 
It subsequently became an appendage of Durham 
Cathedral. The stately abbey of Holy Rood was 
despoiled by the Protector Somerset in 1554, and 
totally destroyed by the Presbyterians at the Re¬ 
volution. 


1861} OR, THE ADVENTURES OF MR. AND 
MRS. SANDBOYS.' 

Tms is a very clever serial work, by Henry Mayhew 
and George Cruikshank;—the sketches by the latter 
are tui genem, and would make the most saturnine 
and the moat stupid laugh,—that wholesome laughter 
after which we feel better and cleverer; humour is 
very influential, if not absolutely infectious. Most of 
our readers are familiar, at least by name, with But- 
tcrmcre, the beautiful, in which vale are cradled the 
quiet homes of a few Britons like Mr. and Mrs. Sund¬ 
ays. It is almost impossible to read Mr. Mayhew’s 
graphic account of Buttermere and its inhabitants, 
and not believe that the actual living population have 
been set up in type, for the edification of Londoners. 
Our curiosity is so much excited on that point, that 
we mean to send a copy of the first number to a friend 
bard by Borrowdale, and ask him if his veritable ncigh- 
bonrs arc or arc not in print. As for the scenery about 
Buttermere and Crummock Water, it is exquisitely 
painted by Mr. Mayhew, and we arc disposed to 
regret that the business of the talc will take him from 
that old-world loveliness, to the noise and turmoil of 
of the modem Babel. The English lakes are being 
fast spoiled, by having a fashionable season, but little 
Buttermere will remain untainted for many years yet. 
By the way, tlie romanee of Mary, the beauty of 
Buttermere, will not bear the test of close inspection. 
1 have heard a few facts, from one who remembers 
her well, and who dined at the inn, on the very day 
of the execution of her lover at Carlisle, and was 
waited on by her on that occasion, which tend to 
prove that, instead of being heart-broken, she was 
heart-whole—^if not heartlese. 

Let the untravelled Londoner "entertain concep¬ 
tion” of such a place as Mr. Mayhew describes thus— 
it is not a far-fetched fancy. 

“what BTTTTEEMEnE IS NOT. 

“Here the knorir of the dun never startles the 
student, for (thrice blessed spot 1) there are no knockers. 
Here are no bills, to make one dread the coming of 

(1) “The Adventure! of Mr. nnd Hit. Suidbojn.'' By Henry 
Mayhew and George CruUuhank. Not. 1 end S. Bogue, Fleet 
Street. 
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the (prmg, or the Boinineii w the Christinas, orvhat- 
erer other * festive* season, they may fall due upon, 
for (oh, eartUy paradise!) • there are no tradesmen, 
and, better still, no discounters, and, greater boon 
than all—no! not one attorney within nine statute 
miles of mountain, fell, and morass, to ruffie the 
serenity of the viiiage inn! Here that sure revolving 
tax-^therer, as inevitable and cruel as the fate in a 
Grecian Tragedy, never comes with long book and 
short inkhoru, to convince us it is Lady Day, nor 
'Faving,* nor ‘Lighting,* nor ‘Water,* ‘ Sewers,* nor 
‘ Poor*s,* nor ‘ Parochials,’ nor ‘ Church,* nor ‘ County,* 
nor ‘ Qaeen*s,‘ nor any other accursed accompaniment 
of our boasted civilization. • • • • Here there are no 
newspapers at breakfast to stir up your early bile 
with a grievance, or to render the merchmit’s morning 
meal indigestible with the list of bankrupts, or startle 
the fundholder with a sense that all security for pro¬ 
perty is at an end. Here there are no casy-chair 
philosophers,—not particularly illustrious themselves 
for a delight in hard labour,—to teaeb us to ‘ sweep 
all who will nut work into the dust-bin.*** 

All Buttermere is attracted to London by the 
Great Exhibition—all but Mr. Sandboys, who hates 
novelty and is afraid of London wickedness, and his 
wife, who hates the far-rcuowued ‘ Loudon dirt.* No; 
they won’t go. But what is their fate P Alas! every¬ 
body being gone, how shall they live ? The grocer, 
the smith, the inn-keepers, the butcher, the brewer,— 
all arc gone. In this predicament, Mr. Sandboys, 
after many dreadful misfortunes, is obliged to start 
for London to avoid being starved in Cumberland! 

The whole party set off, father, mother, two 
children, two servants, and twenty-three packages of 
luggage. Arrived at Workington, they get into the 
wrong train, go to Holborn Hill in Cumberland in¬ 
stead of the liolboni Hill on whose proud summit 
stands the “ Bull and Mouth,’* and their twenty-three 
packages go on to London. The next mistake is that 
the whole party arc carried asleep to Edinburgh, and 
when they are at lost en route for Loudon, (what a 
Babel it will be two months hence!) a pretended 
“ detective,” who kindly offers to put the Sandboys on 
his guard against thieves, robs him, not only of all his 
cosh, but of his railway tickets! Taken before a 
magistrate, the astounded and humiliated Sandboys 
finds a friend in the police inspector, and supplied with 
a loan, starts again for town. On his arrival, the Bull 
and Mouth, of course, is full. Sandboys, utterly be¬ 
wildered, is recommended to the house of Mrs. Fokc- 
sell, who has one apartment to let at five shillings a- 
night—it is the cellar, from the rough vaulted roof 
of which is suspended a hammock, and with that 
‘‘thing’* the verdant Sandboys are obliged to be 
content. And now, reader, if you want to know how 
many times they tried to get into the " thing," how 
many times they came out of it in the most surprising 
manner, what finally be/el them, m^feU on themif 
you want to know these things,—and they arc of great 
importance to yon, (as of course, you arc going to 
town)—then you must get this amusing book, and if 


you don’t derive a little healthy laughter from it, you 
will never laugh any more'in your life, and it is pro¬ 
blematical to us wlibtlier you ever have laughed. 

■ 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

“The British Metropolis in 1851.’* A little 
guide book to London, on a very novel aud useful 
plan, the idea of which is good, and the execu¬ 
tion most creditable. The author appears to have 
taken great interest in his subject, and we congratulate 
him on the result of his labours. Still there are some 
errors which it would be well to correct in a future 
edition; we are told that Box Hill is beyond Hampton 
Court instead of near Dorking, the fine new Greek 
church in London Wall is not noticed at although 
perhaps, for its size, the most expensive ^urch of 
modern London. Still these errors are the exception, 
aud the fact of our finding but them in the course of 
our reading, shows that the author is minutely 
accurate, and to be depended upon. 

“ Elemeulary Anatomy and Physiology, for Schools 
and Private Instruction.” By W. Lovett. We are 
sorry that wc have not found an earlier opportunity 
of notieing this valuable addition to our daily in¬ 
creasing stoft of school-books. Having glanced 
through its contents, we can safely affirm that 
the teacher will find it an excellent and useful 
elementary book for conveying instruction upon 
subjects which ought not to Im wholly lost sight of in 
any scheme of education. The nature of the work 
and the author’s object in its publication are, how¬ 
ever, so fully aud clearly stated in the. opening 
sentences of the preface, that wc prefer giving Mr. 
Lovett’s own words to any further remarks of our 
own. “ This little work,” he observes, “ may be said 
to have had its origin in the efforts I have been 
making, for some time past, to impart to children 
some knowledge of their own physical, mental, and 
moral nature; believing it to bo an essential and 
important branch of youthful education. In the 
pursuit of niy object I have bad to glean my in¬ 
formation from many sources, and to simplify and 
condense it, and to give it in such a form as 1 thought 
might behest comprehended and appreciated by those 
1 sought to instruct. And, having to some little 
extent succeeded, 1 have thought it m^ht aid others, 
engaged in the great work of education, if I printed 
what I have taught in a lesson form; accompanied 
by drawings of the diagrams I used, tog^tlicr with 
an outline of the method I adopted, and still pursue, 
in teaching this kind of knowledge to several classes 
of both sexes, weekly.” It remains for us to state 
that the diagrams are remarkably well drawn and 
coloured; that the subject-matter of the volume is 
admirably arranged and classified, and that the style 
throu^out is lucid, clear, and easy of oomprebenT 
sion. 
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” I rixn that our ancestors used for Lord tbe name 
of Laford, wliicli, (as it should seem,) from some 
aspiration in the pronouncing, the; wrote Illaford 
and Ulafurd. Afterward it grew fo be written 
Loverd, and by receiving like abridgment as other 
our ancient appellations have done, it is iu one 
syllable become Lord. To deliver, therefore, the 
true etymology, the reader shall understand that, 
albeit we have our name of bread from breod, as our 
ancestors were wont to call it, yet used they also, 
and that most commonly, to call bread by the name 
of lllaf, from whence we now only retain the name of 
the form or fashion wherein bread is usually made, 
calling it a loaf; whereas loaf, coming of lllaf or Laf, 
is rightly also bread itself, and was not of our 
ancestors taken for the form only; that such as were 
endued with great wealth and means above others, 
were chiefly renowned (especially in these northern 
regions) for their housekeeping and good hospitality; 
that is, for being able, and using to feed and sustain 
many men, and therefore were they particularly 
honoured with the name and title of Illaford, 
w'hich is as much ns to say, as an aSorder of laf, 
tliat is, a bread-giver, intending (as it seemeth) by 
bread, the sustenance of man, that being the sub¬ 
stance of our food the most ngreca^e to nature, 
and that which in our daily prayers we especially 
desire at the hands of God. The name and title of 
Lady was anciently written Illcafdiuuor Leafdiau, from 
whence it came to be Lafdy, and lastly Lady. 1 have 
rhowed here last before how iilaf or laf was sometime 
our name of bread, as also the reason wliy our noble 
and principal men came to be honoured in the name of 
Ijafurd, which now is Lord, and even the like in cor¬ 
respondence of reason must appear in tills Leafdian, 
the feminine of Laford; the first syllabic whereof 
being anciently written Illeaf, and not lllaf, must 
not, therefore, alienate it from the like nature and 
sense, for that only seemeth to have been the feminine 
sound, and we sec that of Leafdian we have not retained 
lead;, but lady. Well, theu, both lllaf and Illeaf we 
must here understand to signify one thing which is 
bread; Dian is os much to say as serve; and so is 
Leafdian a bread-server: whereby it appeareth that 
as the Laford did allow food and sustenance, so the 
Leafdian did see it served and disposed to the guests. 
And our ancient and yet-continued custom, that our 
Indies and gentlewomen do inte to carve and serve 
their guests at the table, which in other countries is 
altogether strange and unusual, doth for proof hereof 
well accord and correspond with this our ancient and 
honourable feminine appellation.” 

Vekstegan. 


The Earl of St. Alban’s, Secretary to Queen Hen¬ 
rietta Maria daring all her misfort uues, found himself 
at the Restoration but in an indifTcrent condition. 

Reing one day with Charles II. when all dis¬ 
tinctions were laid aside, a stranger came with an 
importunate suit for an employment of great value 


which was just then vacant. The king ordered him 
to be admitted, and bid the earl personate himself. 
The gentleman addressed himself accordingly, enume¬ 
rated his services to the royal family, and hoped the 
grant of the place would not be deemed too great a 
reward. “By ho means,” replied the earl, “and I am 
only sorry that as soon as I heard of the vacancy I con¬ 
ferred it on my faithful friend the Earl of St. Alban's, 
(pointing to the king,) who has constantly followed 
the fortunes of my father and myself, and has hitherto 
gone unrewarded; but when anything of this kind 
happens again worthy of your acceptance, pray let me 
sec you.” The gentleman withdrew ; the king smiled 
at the jest, and confirmed the grant to the earl.— 
Addiaon’s Anecdotes, 


HEGKO WIT. 

Theee is a tradition that one of the old esquires 
in Maiden, Massachusetts, had a slave who had hern 
in the family until he was about seventy years of age. 
Perceiving that there was not mucli work left for the 
old man, the esquire took him one day and made him a 
somewimt pompous address, to the following effect:— 
“You have been a faithful servant to me, and my 
father before me. I have long been thinking what I 
should do to reward you for your services. I give 
you your freedom. You are your own master; you 
are your own man.” Upon this the old negro shook 
his grisly head, and with a sly glance, showing that 
he saw through his master’s inlcution, quickly replied, 
“ No, no, massa; you eat do meat, and now you must 
pick de bone,” 


“ Pkopee words in proper places make the true 
dcdniliou of a style.”— Sw^t. 


AN extraordinary ALTAR-PIECE. 

“Over a Popish altar at Worms,” says Burnet, 
“there is a picture one would think invented to ridicule 
transubstantiation. There is a windmill, and the 
Virgin Mary throws Christ into the hopper, and he 
comes out at the eye of the mill all in wafers, which a 
priest takes up to give to the people.”— Cunningham’s 
Life of Hogarth. 


“ALL FLESH IS GRASS.” 

Bishop Hughes, in a sermon to his parishioners, 
repeated the quotation that “ all flesh is grass.” The 
season was Lent, and a few days afterwards be en¬ 
countered Terence O’Collins, who appeared to have 
something on bis mind. “ The top of the mornin’ to 
your rivereneo,” said Terence, “ did I fairly under¬ 
stand your riverence to say** all flesh is grass,’ last 
Sunday ?” “ To be sure you did,” replied the Bishop, 
“ and you’re a heretic if you doubt it.” “ Oh! divil 
the bit do I doubt anything your riverence says,” said 
the wily Terence; “but if your riverence plazes, I 
wish to know whether in this Lent time 1 could not 
be afther having a small piece of bafe by way of a 
salad?” 
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SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OE WORTHIES 
OE THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

BOBEBT SOUTH. 

We think that most of our readers will admit 
that the biographies hitherto included in our 
sketohes of English divines have presented por¬ 
traitures of human character as nearly faultless—as 
free from human frailty and inQrmity—as they might 
reasonably hope to meet with. The meek and patient 
Hooker—the pure-minded and charitable Taylor—the 
honest and high-minded Barrow, belong emphatically 
to that select class or category of mortals who have 
been placed by the suifrage of intelligent and truth¬ 
ful men of all parties, in a position far beyond the 
reach of vulgar praise or censure. The subject of our 
present sketch—the witty and satirical Dr. South, 
has left behind him a reputation of a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent kind. Inferior in learning and ability to nei¬ 
ther of the great ornaments of the English Church, on 
whose lives we liave commented, mid endowed with a 
wonderful faculty of vigorous and searching eloquence, 
he was nevertheless, as his writings prove, a man of 
intolerant disposition, a sincere and uuselGsh, but vehe¬ 
ment and angry partisan, a thorough “ good haler” 
of the practices and tenets of his opponents, and one 
who opcasionally lacked the charity and discretion, ns 
well as the decorousness of language and demeanour, 
which should distinguish the conduct of the Christian 
minister. 

Dr. Robert South was born in the year 1C33. His 
birth-place was the pleasant suburban village of 
Hackney; a quiet sequestered village then, for many 
miles of cultivated fields and verdant pastures 
lay between it and tlic great metropolis. His 
father was a prosperous merchant of London; his 
mother a woman of good family, from the county of 
Kent, whose maiden name was Berry. In childhood 
and early boyhood, South was distinguished for 
quickness and intellectual precocity. Having passed 
very creditably through a course of prcjiaratory in¬ 
struction, at the age of fouHecu he was sent to 
Westminster school, as a King’s Scholar. This famous 
seminary was at that time under the dictatorship of 
the renowned Busby; the sturdy disciplinarian wbo 
walked with covered head amongst his boys, even be¬ 
fore a royal visitor, solemnly assuring bis Majesty 
afterwards, in explanation of his conduct, that it was 
necessary to preserve Lis dignity before bis scholars, 
and to appear the greatest man, even though a kiug 
were present. Although his presence inspired im¬ 
moderate awe in the little kingdom over which he held 
despotic sway, this distinguished pedagogue is repre¬ 
sented to have been a man of mean and insignificant 
appearance, and in height, considerably below the 
middle atature. A tall Irishman, it is said, once ad¬ 
dressed him in a coffee-house, in the following words; 
"Will you allow me, GUmt, to pass on to my seatP” 
" Certainly, Pigmy, was the reply." “ I alladcd, sir,” 
said the Celt, "to the vostness of your intellect.” 

VOi. HV. * 


“And I,” retorted Busby, " to the size of yours.” 
As a Bohoolmaater, there is no doubt that Busby 
united considerable tact in tuition, with great learn¬ 
ing. But woe to the unlucky wight who possessed 
but a moderate amount of brains, or n^lected his 
tasks whilst under his control! The Westminster 
pedagogue boasted of the efficacy of flagellation, and 
rarely erred upon the side of mercy. Under his wc- 
cessful but not very benignant sway, the acliool 
furnished an abundance of good scholars, and ho in¬ 
variably spoke of his rod, as the sieve to prove 
them. 

At Westminster, whilst yet a mci'e youth. South 
distinguished himself by an act of conrageous and 
uncompromising loyalty, which, young ns he was, 
might have involved him in some trouble. On the 
30th of January, 1649, (the day appohitcd for tho 
execution of King Charles I.) being reader of the 
Latin prayei-s that morning, ho publicly, and to the 
surprise and consternation of liis auditors, prayed for 
the king by name, " but an hour or two at most before 
bis sitcred head was struck off." This was the first pub¬ 
lic indication which he had an opportunity of giving 
of the fervent spirit of loyalty which animated him 
through life. We may believe that that spirit was 
nurtured or strengthened in a great degree, by the 
associations he formed at Westminster; for in a ser¬ 
mon " prepared for delivery at a solemn meeting of 
bis scliool-fcllows in the Abbey,” ho thus com¬ 
memorated in after life the loyal character of that 
seminary. “Westminster is a school which neither 
disposes men to division in church, nor sedition 
in state—a school so unlaintedly loyal, that I can 
truly and knowingly aver that, in the worst of times, 
(in which it was my lot to be a member of it,) we 
really were King’s Scholar.s, ns well as called so. 
And this loyal genius always continued among us, and 
grew up with us, wliich made that noted Coryphaeus, 
Dr. J. Owen, often say, ‘ that it would never be well 
with the nation, until this school was suppressed.’ ” * 

In 1C31, having been elected a student of Christ 
Church, South proceeded to Oxfoi’d. His great 
attainments and tindoubfcd ability soon brought him 
into notice at the university, and in the year 1G55 he 
published a copy of Latin verses, the subject of which 
was, oddly enongli, a panegyric on Oliver Cromwell, 
on the occasion of bis concluding a peace with the 
Dutch. As this poem, however, was a mere college 
exercise, upon a subject proposed by the university 
magnates, it cannot be regarded as any declaration 
of South's political feelings, nor would it be fair to 
look upon it in that light. It was nevertheless after¬ 
wards triumphantlyreferred to by bis opponents, (wlicn 
smarting underhis vigorous and relentless raillery,) as 
a proof that he was himself at this period of his life 
a waverer and trimmer in political matters. It is very 
clear that the compliment paid to Cromwell in verse, 
was never repeated by South in prose. A much more 
genuine expression of his opinion of the Protector 


(1) •■Hemoiliai of ViMliiiiiuter,” by Uw Bov. H. Woioot, UM, 
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will be found in n sermon wlicli he preached in 
tTeslminster Abbey in the year 1684 Nothing can 
be racier than the contemptuous bitterness with which 
he there speaks of the man whom he had been 
constrained to eulogize at college, and we feel little 
doubt that the sentiments so earnestly and characteris¬ 
tically expressed, were those which he entertained in 
his earlier as well as his maturer manhood. 

" For who,” he says, “ that should view the small 
despicable beginnings of somethings and persons at first, 
could imagine or prognosticate those vast and stupen¬ 
dous increases of fortune that have afterwards follou’cd 
them P Who, that had looked upon Agatlioclcs first 
handling the clay, and making pots under his father, 
and afterwards turning robber, could have thought 
that from such a condition he should come to be king 
of Sicily P Who that had seen Masaniello a poor 
fisherman, with his red cap and his angle, could have 
reckoned it possible to see such a pitiful thing, with¬ 
in a week after, shining in his cloth of gold, and with 
a word or a nod absolutely commanding the wliolp city 
of Naples ? And who that had beheld such u baufempt, 
beggarly fellow as Cromwell, first entering the parlia¬ 
ment house with a threadbare, torn cloak, nud a 
greasy hat, [gmd perhaps neither of them paid for,) 
could have suspected that iu the space of so few years 
he should, by the murder of one king, and the banish¬ 
ment of another, ascend tlie throne, be invested in the 
royal robes, and want nothing of the state of a king, 
but the changing of his hat into a crown? ” 

It lias been slated that this singular piece of pulpit 
rhetoric was delivered in the presence of King 
Charles II., who was so tickled by the humorous de¬ 
scription of Cromwell’s first appearance in Parliament, 
that he burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, 
and turning to Rochester said, “ Ods fish, Lory, your 
chaplain must be a bishop ; therefore put me in mind 
of him at the next death." 

But, to return to South’s college career, wc find 
that at this inauspicious period he gave many proofs 
of his steady attachment to tlic ritual and liturgy of 
the Church of England, wliich are in themselves 
perfectly inconsistent with the notion that he had 
in tlie slightest degree swerved from the loyal prin¬ 
ciples in which he had been educated. His open 
observance of the proscribed forms of W'orsliip more 
than once drew down upon him the censure of his 
superiors, and Dr. John 0\ve<k then ‘V'ico-Chauoellor 
of the University, (the “noted Coryphmus” before 
alluded to,) who, having himself been regularly 
ordained, bad afterwards joined the Presbyterian party, 
went so far as to oppose, and that most vehemently, 
ilia obtaining his Master of Arts degree. Hearing 
that South was constantly in the habit of worshipping 
according to the liturgy, he sent for him, and 
menaced him with expulsion from the University, 
if .ho persisted in the practice, observing that “he 
could do no less in gratitude to his Highness the 
Protector, and his other friends, who had thought him 
worthy of the dignities he then stood possessed of.” 
Do thk speech South is slated to have replied with 


catting severity, ” Gratitude among friends is like 
credit among tradesmen: it keeps business up, 
and maintains the correspondence; afid we’ pay not 
so much out of a principle that we ought to discharge 
our debts, as to secure ourselves a place to be trusted 
another time.” 

Notwithstanding the opposition of Owen, South 
obtained his degree in 1657, and was ordrdned in tli6 
following year. The discouraging aspect of the 
times did not prevent him froho at once commencing 
Ills ministrations, and with a spirit of zeal and 
intrepidity unparalleled at that period, he plnngcd 
into a series of attacks on the Puritans. On the 
Sllli of July, 1659, (tlie year before the Restoration,) 
he preached an Assize Sermon at Oxford, entitled, 
“Interest deposed and Truth restored, or a word 
ill season,” which he afterwards published with a 
dedication to “ The Right Worshipful Edward Atkins, 
formerly one of the Justices of the Common Pleas.” 
In this dedication he describes one object of bis 
discourse to be the “ defence of the ministry, and 
that at such a time,” he continues, " when none 
owned them upon the bench, . . . but when, on the 
contrary, we lived to hear one, iu the very face of 
the University, (as it were in defiance of us and our 
profession,) openly, in his charge, defend the Quakers 
and fanatics, persons not fit to be named in such 
courts, but in an iudictnient!” The language of tlie 
sermon, and the topics introduced into it, lend to 
give us a liigh opiuiou of the preacher’s courage and 
ability. Every passage appears skilfully framed to 
irritate the dominant party, and to provoke their 
bitterest animosity. The selfishness, pride, and 
hypocrisy of the pretenders to ovcr-gudliiicss were 
ridiculed and exposed with singular force and anima¬ 
tion, and in a lone of the most perfect fearlessness. 
Having regard to the peculiar circumstances of the 
period, who will not admire the vigour of the following 
assault P 

“ Many, while tliey have preached Christ in their 
sermons,” observed tlic intrepid churchman, “have 
read a lecture of atheism iu their practice. We have 
many here vilio speak of godliness, mortification, and 
self denial; but if these are so, what means the 
bleating of the sheep, and the lowing of the oxen, 
the noise of their ordinary sins, and the cry of their 
great ones? If godly, why do they wallow and 
steep iu all the carnalities of the world, under 
pretence of Cliristian liberty ? Why do they make 
religion ridiculous by pretending to prophecy; and 
when their prophecies prove delusions, wliy do they 
blaspheme?* If sucli arc self-deniers, what means 
the griping, the prejudice, the covetousness, and the 
pluralities preociied against, and retained, and the 
arbitrary government of many? When such men 

(n Alluding lo the conduct of an Independent divine, who, 
when Ciomwell wee eeiied with the aickneu of which be died, 
declared that God had revealed to him that the Protector would 
recover and Hve thirty yean longer, " for that God had ndied 
him up for B work which could not be dona in leu time;” but - 
Oliver'i death being publithod two deye aftorwaide, the eame 
divine pubiicly expostnlatad with Odd in prayer, ezelaiminf, 

" Lord, thou bast lied unto us; yea, thou host lied." 
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preach of lelMental and hamilUy, I catmot bat think 
of Seneca, trho praised poverty, and that very safely, 
w. the midst of hia riches and gardens; and even 
exhorted the world to throw away their gold, perhaps, 
(as one well conjectures) tliat he might gather it up: 
BO these desire men to be humble, that they may 
domineer without opposition. But it is an easy 
matter to commend patience when there is no danger 
of any trial, to extol humility iii the midst of honours, 
to begin a fast after dinner.' But oh, how Christ 
will deal with such persons when be shall draw forth 
all their actions bare, and stript from this deceiving 
veil of their heavenly speeches! He will then say. 
It was not your sad countenances, nor your hypocritical 
groaning, by which you did either confess or honour 
me: but your worldliuess, your luxury, your sinister, 
partial dealing; these have denied me, these have 
wounded me, these have gone to my heart; these 
have caused the weak to stumble, and the profane to 
blaspheme; tliese have oiTended the one, and hardened 
the other. You have indeed spoke me fair, you have 
saluted me with your lips, but even then you betrayed 
me. Depart from me, therefore, you professors of 
holiness, but you workers of iniquity.” 

The Restoration of royalty was a joyful event to 
South, aud a fortunate one for his personal peace and 
security. Outspoken and fearless as he had been in 
the expression of his opinions before that event, it 
could not be expected that be would moderate his 
> zeal ill the day of triumph, or mitigate the severity of 
his sarcasm when he was at liberty to launch it with 
impunity. Ou the 2,9th of July, 1600,—exactly two 
months after the triumphant entry of the restored 
sovereign into the metropolis,—he preached a scrinou 
before the University of Oxford, on the occasion of 
the Ring’s Commissioners meeting there, in which he 
gave full scope to his determined animosity against 
Puritans and Dissenters. The discourse which he 
delivered is published in his collected works under 
the title of “ The Scribe Instructed,” aud in the 
course of it he thus felicitously described and satirized 
tlie puritanical mode of preaching:— 

“ First of all,” he said, “ they seize upon some 
text, from w'hcnce they draw something which they 
call a doctrine; and well may it be said to be dravsti 
from the words, forasmuch as it never naturally flows 
or results from them. In the next jilace, being thus 
provided, they brancli it into several heads, {lerhaps 
twenty or thirty, or upwards. Wherefore, for the 
prosecution of these, they repair to some trusty Con¬ 
cordance, which never fails them; and by the help of 
that, they range six or seven scriptures under each 
head, which scriptures they prosecute one by one, 
first- amplifying and enlarging upon one, for some 
considerable time, till they have spoiled it, and then, 
that being done, they pass to another, which, in its 
turn, suffers accordingly. And these impertinent and 
niipromeditated enlai^meuts they look upon os the 
motions and breathings of the Spirit, and therefore. 


(1) T «7 etvdiUr rapotlsd to hsvt boea dam in an Indopondoat 
COBi^gatlon At Oxford. 


much beyond those carnal ordinanera of sense and 
reason, supported by industiy and study; and this 
they call a noting way of preaohin|f—as it must bo 
confessed to be a way to natt much labour, and no* 
thing else that 1 know of.” 

With equal force and humour he then alluded to 
the practices invariably resorted to in the pulpit by 
the Puritan preachers, such as shutting the eyes, ;dis* 
totting the face, speaking through the nose, and toning 
instead of their sernious. He denounced the 

presumption of those who left their worldly oalliiigs to 
undertake without preparation theduliesof the ministry, 
and who were in the habit of haranguing the multitude, 
“ sometimes in streets, sometimes in churches, some¬ 
times in bams, and sometimes from pulpits, and some- 
times from tubs; in a word, wheresoever and howsoever 
they could clock the senseless and unthinking rabble 
about them.” Ridiculing many of the cunt terms of 
Puritanism as he went on, he observed that it was no 
wonder that those who intended to make their preach¬ 
ing and praying an extemporary work should be content 
witlr'an extemporary preparation for it; auch mush¬ 
room divines would find that “hasty births were seldom 
long-lived and never strong;” and he concluded with 
the following vehement denunciation of the party then 
so recently dominant in church and state:— 

“ Providence having broken the rod of (I believe) 
as great spiritual oppression as was ever before 
exercised upon any company or corporation of men 
vvLatsoever; when some spiritual tyrants, then at the 
top and liead of it, not being able to fasten any 
accusation upon men’s lives, mortally maligned by 
them, would presently arraign and pass sentence 
upon their hearts, and deny them the proper en¬ 
couragement aud support of scholars, because, for¬ 
sooth, they were not (in their refined sense) godly 
and regenerate; nor allowed to be godly because they 
would not espouse a faction, by resorting to their 
congregational, house-warming meetings, where the 
brotherhood (or sisterhood rather) used to be so very 
kind to ‘ their friends and brethren in the Lord.* 
Be.sides tlie barbarous, raving insolence, wbich those 
spiritual dons from the pulpit were wont to show to 
all sorts and degrees of men, higli and low; represent¬ 
ing every casual mishap as a judgment from God u|K>n 
such and such particular persons, who, being impla¬ 
cably hated by the party, could not, it seems, be 
ollierwise by God himself. For ‘Mark the men,* 
said Holderforlh,’ (as I myself, with several others, 
frequently heard him.) And then, having thus fixed 
his mark, and taken aim, he would shoot through and 
through it w'ith a vengeance. But, I hope, things are 
already come to that pass, that we shall never again 
hear any, especially of our own body, in the very face 
of loyalty and learning, dare, in this place, (so re¬ 
nowned for both,) either rail at majesty, or decry a 
standing ministry, and, ia a most unnatural and 
preposterous manner, plant their batteries in the 
pulpit for the beating down of the church,” 

(t) Dr. H. W. Tioltnllx Ci'tiit In cinon of Chriit Cbureh, Omn, 
by the parlluneut rbiton, in the yo« 1847. 
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This is strong language, but there are many passages 
much stronger in sermons preached by South at 
subsequent periods. By some of the loyal clergy 
he was often considered to carry his invectives atid 
abuse too far; olthougli there is no doubt that at 
the period of reaction which followed “ the reign 
of the Saints,” his bold unsparing satire was ap¬ 
plauded and approved, as well as keenly relished, by 
the vast majority of the high-church party. Before 
we pass on to the other «vcnts of his life, we cannot 
refrain from presenting the reader in this place with 
another specimen of his satirical rhetoric, which we 
quote from a discourse avowedly directed against the 
long extemporary prayers of the Puritans 

” 1 do not,” he says, ” in the least question, but 
the chief design of such as use the extempore way, is 
to amuse the unthinking rabble with an admiration 
of their gifts; their whole devotion proceeding from 
no other principle, but only a love to hear them¬ 
selves talk. And 1 believe it would put Lucifer 
himself hard to it to outvie the ))ridc of one of (hose 
fellows pouring out his extempore stuff amongst his 
ignorant, whining, factious followers, listening to and 
applauding his copious flow and cant, with the 
ridiculous accents of their impertinent groans. And 
the truth is, extempore prayer, even when best and 
most dexterously performed, is nothuig cUc hut a 
business of invention and wit, (such as it is,) and 
requires no more to it, but a teeming imagination, a 
bold front, and a ready expression; and deserves 
much the same commcndal ion (were it not in a matter 
too serious to be sudden upon) which is dim to 
extempore verses, only with this difference, tliat there 
is necessary to these latter a competent measure of 
wit and learning, whereas the former may be done 
with very little wit, and no learning at all.” 

In August IGGO, South was appointed public 
orator of the University of Oxford, and in that capacity 
delivered an oration on the installation of Lord 
Clarendon as chancellor, which had an important 
influence on his future career; for the ch.ancellor was 
so struck with his manner and delivery, and formed 
so high an opinion of his abilities, that he at once 
made him his chaplain; an appointment which, in the 
course of a short time, led to other promotions. 
In the meanwhile abundant op])orluuiliea were af¬ 
forded our divine of making known the fervour of his 
political principles. On the 30lh of January, 1G6.3, 
(the aniversary of the cxeoutftn of King Charles I.) 
he preached a remarkable sermon in the royal chapel 
of Whitehall, before Charles II. The argument of 
his discourse is well expressed in the title under 
which it was afterwards published,—“ Pretence of 
Conscience no Excuse for Hcbellion;” a topic well 
suited to the place, the audience, and the occasion. 
The preacher took his text from the book of Judges, 
(xix. 30.) ” And it was so, that all that saw it said. 
There was no such deed done nor seen from the day 
tliat the children of Israel came up out of the land of 
Egypt unto this day: consider of it, take advice, and 
speak your minds.” Nor did the eloquent divine fail 


to speak his mind to the full satisfaction of his royal 
and noble auditors. The sentiments of ultra-loyalty 
which flowed from his lips came from the heart, 
and were delivered with all the earnestness of con¬ 
viction. His congregation were, doubtless, prepared 
for a wholesale attack on their ancient enemies; 
but the cry-aloud-nnd-sparc-not spirit of this famous- 
discourse must have exceeded their expectations. 
We can fancy that a buzz and murmur of applause 
frequently ran through the admiring assemblage 
during its delivery, and that audible whispers of 
commendation proceeded from the gratified sovereign. 
Although never very scrupulous in the employment 
of strong phraseology, the loyal divine thought it 
necessary to justify, at the outset, the vehement terms 
of indignation in which he was about to speak of the 
rebellion and its catastrophe 

“And Ihis,” he exclaimed, (after speaking of the 
death of Charles,) “is the black subject and occasion of 
this day’s solemnity. In my reflections upon which, 
if a just indignation, or indeed even a due apprehen¬ 
sion of the blackest fact which the sun ever saw since 
he hid his face upon the crucifixion of our Saviour, 
clianee to give an edge to some of my expressions, let 
all such know, the guilt of whose actions has made 
the very strictest ti-uths look like satires ot sarcasms, 
and bare descriptions sharper than invectives; I say, 
let such censurers (wliose innocence lies only in their 
indemnity) know, that to drop the blackest ink and 
the bitterest gall upon this fact, is not satire, but 
propriety.” 

A highly coloured portrait of the’ "murdered 
sovereign” then followed, which may be referred to 
ns an excellent specimen of South’s polished and 
pointed rhetoric. “He every way,” ho said, “filled 
the title under which we prayed for him. lie could 
defend his religion ns a king, dispute for it as a divine, 
and die for it as a martyr. I think I shall speak a 
great truth, if 1 say, that the only thing tliat makes 
Protestantism considerable in Christendom, is the 
Church of England; and the great thing that does 
now cement and confirm tlic Church of England is the 
blood of this blessed saint.” Whilst pronouncing this 
splendid eulogy on the dead, the courtly divine did 
not forget the living. Tlie presence of Charles II. 
and ills retinue reminded him that the appropriate 
conclusion of his panegyric on the father’s virtues 
would be nmodioum of praise bestowed upon the son. 
An allusion to the reigning sovereign was therefore 
skilfully introduced. " But to finish,” he continued, ‘ 
“ lliis poor imperfect description, though it is of a 
person so renowned, that he neither needs tlie best, 
nor can be injured by the worst; yet, in short, he was 
a prince whose virtues were as prodigious as his 
sufferings, a true paier patrue, a father of his country, 
if but for this only, that ho was the father of lueA 
a son.” 

Of tlie judges who sat upon the king’s trial he 
spoke in these terms of contemptuous sarcasm;—- 
“ Such an inferior crew, such a mechanic rabble were 
they, having not so much as any arms to show the 
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vorld, but vbat they wore and used in the rebellion, 
that wlien 1 survey the list of the king’s judges, and 
the witnesses agiiinst him, I seem to have before me 
a catalogue of all trades, ond such as might better 
have filled the thops in Westminster Hall, than sat 
upon the benehfs. Some of which came to be pos¬ 
sessors of the king’s houses, who before had no 
certain dwelling but the king's highway. And some 
might have continued tradesmen still, had not want 
and inability to trade sent them to a quicker and 
surer way of traffic, the ware. Now, that a king, 
that such a king, should be murdered by snch, the 
basest of bis subjects, and not like a Nimrod, (as some 
sanctified railing preachers hare called him,) but, like 
an Actmon, be torn by a pack of blood-hounds; that 
the steam of a dung-hill should thus obscure the sun; 
this so much enhances the calamity of this royal 
person, and makes his death ns difrer(*nt from his who 
is conquered and slain by another king, as it is 

I between being torn by a lion, and eaten up with 

I vermin; an expression too proper, 1 am sure, as 

! coarse ns it is, for when we are speaking of beggars, 

nothing can be more natural than to think of vermin 
too.” 

Nor did the preacher coufine himself to denuncia¬ 
tions of those wlio “openly imbrued their bauds in the 
bloody sentence;” but, (that impartial justice might 
bo done,) the “more considerable traitors who had 
I the villany to manage the contrivance, and yet the 
cunning to disappear in the execution,” came in for 
I a full share of vituperation. “The Latin advocate 
i (Mr. Milton!) who, like a Mind adder, has spit so 
much poison upon the king’s person and cause,” is 
not forgotten; and such a description of the greatest 
intellect of the age proves how far the rancour of 
political animosity could carry ono of the ablest 
divines of the Church of England. It seems scarcely, 
to have entered into So\ith’s mind that tho member of 
an opposite party could ))osscss a single estimable 
I qualification of mind or (riiaracter. The actions and 
{ motives of his opponents were with him alike detestable. 

; If they pleaded the imperious mandates of conscience 
or conviction, he had a ready answer;—the pretence 
, of conscience was no excuse for rebellion; and this 
I doctrine ho supported with weapons and arguments 
; which we can well believe were most palalablo and 
I acceptable to the auditory he addressed. With one 
< short extract from this branch of his sermon, wo will 
, leave it to pass on to other matters:— 

I “But still, conscience, conscience is pleaded as a 
I covering for all enormities, an answer to all questions 
! and accusations. Ask, what made them fight against, 
imprison, and murder their lawful sovereign P Why, 
oonscience. What made them extirpate the govern, 
ment, and pocket tho revenue of the church P 
Conseience. Wliat made them pcijure themselves 
with contrary oaths P what makes swearing a sin, and 
I yet forswearing to be none? what made them lay 
hold on God’s promises, and break their ownP 
Conscience. Wliat made them sequester, persecute, 
and undo their biethren, rape their estates, ruin their 


families, get into their places, and then say, they only 
robbed the Egyptians P Why, still this large capacious 
thing their conscieiiee; which is always of a much 
larger compass than their understandings. In a word, 
we have lived under such a model of religion, as has 
counted nothing impious but loyally, nothing absurd 
but restitution.” 

The high-church principles and great abiUty /bf 
South, aided by the patronage of Clarendon, soon pro¬ 
cured for him ecclesiastical preferment. In the month 
of March, 1663, he was made Prebendary of St. Peter’s, 
Westminster, and in 1670 he was installed a Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford. The degree of Doctor of 
Divinity had been conferred on him in 1663, after 
sonre opposition, when a Master of Arts of only six 
years standing, in recognition of his genius and great 
attainments; and his posiliou in the Chui-cli was, 
in nil respects, a highly distinguished one. He en¬ 
joyed a full share of the honours and emoluments of 
his profession, and he stood well with the wealthy and 
powerful of the land. In the summer of 1677, Mr. 
Lawrence Hyde, the son of his patron, the Earl of 
Clarendon, was despatched on an embassy to Poland, 
to coiigi-atulato John Sobicski on his election to the 
crown of that kingdom, and Eknith readily acceg||i^n 
olTur to accompany the embassy in the cajmeity of 
chaplain. The eyes of Europe were then turned on 
Poland and its newly-elected king. The accomplish¬ 
ments, tho courage, and ability of Sobicski were 
renowned through Christendom, and his romantic 
achievements were on every tongue. He had been 
elected king by the unanimous voice of the Polish 
diet, amid the patriotic shouts of a “Pole for Poland;” 
and he had since earned fur himself the title of the 
“ Wizard King,” by beating back, with a small but 
determined force, tlie armies of Mahomet IV. Under 
Ilia sway, in fact, Poland hud arisen to a height of 
glory and of importance amongst the nations of 
Europe from which, after his death, she gradually 
declined, till she ceased to be a kingdom at nil. 

It was natural that South should have been anxious 
to sec and converse with such a man, and to have an 
opportunity of making his personal observations on tho 
manners and customs of so remarkable a nation. That 
he was a keen and shrewd observer is shown by the 
account of his visit, transmitted in a letter from 
Danfjsic, (dated December 16th, 1677,) to Dr. Edward 
Poeocke, Regius Professor of Hebrew at Oxford. 
From the personal habits and appearance of Sobicski 
to the minutest particulars respecting tho people over 
whom he reigned, nothing seems to have escaped his 
attention. He found the King of Poland “ a very 
well-spoken prince, very easy of access, and extremely 
civil, having most of the qualities requisite to form a 
complete gentleman.” Of his accomplishments and 
attainments he spoke in high terms. "He is not 
only,” he said, “ well versed in all military affairs, but 
likewise, through the means of a Freneh education, 
very opulently stored with aU polite and seholasUoal 
learning. Besides his own tongue, the Slavonian, he 
understands the Latin, French, Italian, German, and 
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Turkisli lanfiuages.’' In person lie describes him as 
“ a tall and corpulent prince, largo faced, and full 
e;csIlls hair cut close round his cars like a monk, 
and his dress a long rohe huiigiiig down to his heels, 
tied about the waist with a girdle, and a large scimetar 
’ hv his side, the handle of which nab curiously set 
with diamonds. 

Few English travellers had at that time penctraled- 
j into Poland, and South found the customs and inau* 

I uers of the people dilTering widely from those of 
western Europe. His observations arc sometimes 
veiyr curious and characteristic, as in the following 
description of a religious ceremonial at Posen. 
“ Among other tilings worthy of remark,” he says, 
" I observed here,—for 1 never tliought it a damnable 
■in, (like our sectaries in England who call themselves 
by the soft name of Protestant dissenters,) to be 
acquainted with their ceremonies at saying mass,— 
that, while any part of the Grospei was reading, every 
man drew his sword half way out of its scabbard to 
testify his forwardness to defend the Christian faith; 
which liais been a custom put in practice throughout 
all Poland ever since the reign of King Micccslau, 
who was the first of that character in this king- 
dosM^bo embraced Christianity, a.s. 0G4, and was 
the first sovereign prince of it that renounced 
Paganism.” 

The following description of the mode in W'hlch pun¬ 
ishment was inflicted upon servants by their masters 
affords some insight into the constitution of society 
in Poland pt the period of South’s visit. “ Masters 
also have a power,” he observes, " of chastising their 
servants, which tliey do after this manner:—if the ser¬ 
vant tiiey are about to punish be a Polish gentkman, 
then they make him lie down on his belly on a carpet 
spread on the ground, or upon a stool, when another 
geutlman servant lays him on unmercifully upon the 
back with a rope or stick, giving him os many blows 
or lashes os the master, who is always present, orders. 
After which he that is beaten embraces (he knees of 
him that baa commanded him to be beat, and salutes 
him with the good-natured title of benefactor. Which 
discipline seems a little too severe; but, however, is 
necessary for the temper of these people. The ser¬ 
vants of vulgar entraction are likewise punished after 
the same manner, only with this difference, that they 
have no carpet spread under them. Some of the 
former think it an honour to be so tiirashed, wiiich 
honour they always bestow Inerally as often as they 
deserve it.” 

Of the manners end morals of the Polish clergy no 
very favourable account is given. ** The regular 
clergy,” he writes, “are generally very rich, but not 
^ less ^ssolute and immodest; for they frequently go 
into the cellars to drink, those being the tippling- 
places in this conntiy; and sometimes you shall see 
many of them so drunk in the streets that tliey are 
scarcely able to stand or go, and this without either 
their superiors or the people taking notice of 
, them.” 

In the Polish constitution South aitesdy perceived 


till! seeds of dissolution, and be expresses his surprise 
tliat, with its manifold faults and weaknesses, it should 
have existed for above n thousand years. " Nay, 
considering the power of their sovereign.” he con¬ 
tinues, “the absolute prerogative every gentleman 
has ill his ovvii lands, in a manner above the laws,— 
the turbiileney of their diets, and the small obligation 
the officers think they lie under to perform their 
several duties, the Poles themselves have owned it to 
be no less than a miracle that they should have sub¬ 
sisted as a kingdom and republic so long; I having 
heard them to say, that their preservation was to be 
attributed to God alone, that protected them to be 
the invincible bulwark of Europe against the progress 
of the common enemies of Christendom, the Turks 
and Tartars.” 

Upon South’s return to England, from his Polish 
trip, he became rector of the pleasant village of Islip, 
in Oxfordshire. At that time the living product 
about 200/. per annum, and in the dispos^ of this 
sum he gave a remarkable proof of the generosity of 
Ills disposition. One half of the income he set aside 
for the maintenance of a curate, and the other half he 
distributed in charity, or employed in the education 
and apprenticeship of the poor children of the parish. 
He also spent a large sum of money in repairing the 
church and parsonage, and purchased a piece of 
ground to he added to the latter, for the benefit of 
succeeding incumbents. 

During (he latter part of Charles the Second’s 
reign, the highest ecclesiastical preferineiits were 
within the reach of the then most popular of divines. 
There is no doubt that a bishopric was more than once 
tendered to him, but this distinction he always steadily 
declined. U|ion the accession of James II. South 
beheld with indignation the insidious means resorted 
to by the sovereign to restore the supremacy of the 
Homan Catholic faith. Not all his loyalty to the 
crown, deep and fervent as it was, could prevent him 
from launciiiug from the pulpit his bitterest invectives 
against the Papists and their supporters, although, in 
matters temporal, he still adhered to the doctrine of 
liio divine right of kings. When the Monmouth 
Kebellion broke out, much as he disliked tlie measures 
of the court, he avowed himself ready, if necessary, to 
change his black cassock for a buff-coat. And when 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops of the 
Establishment, joined in a memorial to the Prince of 
Orange to come over and protect the constitution and 
religion of Great Britain, he was applied to in vain 
for liis signature. Bis religion, he said, had taught 
him to bear all things, “ and he would use no other 
weapons but bis prayers and tears for the recovery of 
his sovereign from the wicked and unadvised counsels 
wherewith he was entangled." 

The abdication of James, or rather his desertion of 
the kingdom, having, according to the highest legal 
opiiuons, left his subjects at liberty to transfer their 
allegiance to another sovereign, Sonth was induced, 
though with considerable reluctance, to acknowledge 
the title of the Prince of Orange to the vacant throne. 
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When it was proposed, however, to promote him to 
one of the sees previously occupied by the non-juring 
bishops, he rejected the proposal with becoming 
warmth—^in fact, almost with indignation; for he 
respected the motives of those who had sacrificed 
emoluments and distinction for conscience’ sake, and 
properly refused (as he expressed it) to rise upon the 
ruins of men illustrious for piety, good morals, and 
strictness of life, as well as for consistency, sincerity, 
and honour. 

During the reign of King William, our high-cliurch 
divine steadily resisted, according to his means and 
opportunities, every measure of concession to the 
opponents of the Established Church. He was in tiie 
list of zealous churchmen who murmured at the Act 
of Toleration, and who vehemently opposed the con¬ 
templated revision of the Liturgy; and his sermons 
constantly breathed the bitterest hostility to noncon¬ 
formists of every shade, as well as the utmost con¬ 
tempt for their characters and attainments. He still 
regarded and spoke of them as rebels, intent upon the 
plunder of the church, and the murder of kings, if the 
opportunity again presented iiself; and we find him, 
in 1692, deprecating their notions of religion and 
their forms of worship with the same vehemence of 
sarcasm which he had employed in the days of the 
Stuarts. In n sermon preached at Westminster 
Abbey, in that year, on the subject of the Ghristiaa 
Peutecoat, he thus significuntly sneered at the illite¬ 
rate ministers of the dissenting communities:—"In 
the fourth and hist place, this emanation of gifts from 
the Sfiirit assures us that knowledge and learning are 
by no means opposite to grace, since we see gifts, as 
well as graces, conferred by the same Spirit. But 
amongst those of the laic reforming age (whom wo 
have been speaking of), all learning was utterly cried 
down. So that with tliem the best preachers were 
such as could not read, and the ablest divines such as 
could not write. In all their preachments they so 
highly pretended to the Sjtirit, tliat they could hardly 
so much os spell the letter. To be blind was with 
them the proper qualification of the spiritual guide, 
and to be book-learned, as they culled it, and to be 
irreligious, were almost terms convertible. None 
were thought fit for the miuistry but tradesmen and 
mechanics, because none else were allowed to have 
the Spirit. Those only were accounted like St. Paul, 
who could work with their bauds, and, in a litciul 
sense, drive the noil homo, and be able to wake a 
pulpit, before tlicy preaclied in it.” 

An event in South’s life, too important to be passed 
over, was hia controversy, about this time, with Dr. 
Sherlock, then Dean of St. Paul’s, on the nature of 
the Trinity. Tlie combatants carried on their dis¬ 
cussion with great warmth as well os ability, and 
South was considered to bear away the paim of 
victory. The contest excited some public interest, 
Bud a witty, but rather irreverent ballad, entitled, 
“ The Battle-Royal,” was written upon it, which 
became so popular, tliat it was translated into various 
languages. Its object was to ridicule such discussions. 


as oppos^ to the tnie interests of religion, and the 
first verse was as follows:— 

I " A dean and prebendary 
Had once a new vagary. 

And were at doubtful strife. 

Who led the bettor life, sir. 

And was the better man, 

And was the better man.” 

And then, after a humorous description of 'the 
momentous controversy, the moral was given in these 
lines:— 

” Thus in this battic-royal. 

As none would take denial. 

The dame for which they strove, sir, 

Could neither of them love; sir, 

Since all hod given offence, he, 

" She therefore, slyly waiting. 

Left all three' fools a-prating, 

And being in a fright, sir, 

Beligion took her flight, sir. 

And ne’er was heard of since. 

And ne'er was heard of since." 

xluring Ihe reign of Queen Anno little was heard 
or seen of the once celebrated Dr. South. The in¬ 
firmities of age gradually stole upon him, and impaired 
the vigour of his menial faculties, whilst, according to 
some accounts, they affected bis temper, and rendoted 
him sullen, impatient, and morose. Ho took a lively 
interest, however, in the proceedings against Dr. 
Saclievcrel, and warmly exerted himself on his behalf. 
Ecclesiastical prefcrmculs were still pressed upon bis 
acceptance, and on the death of Dr. Sprat, he was 
offered both the Sec of Rochester, and the Deanery 
of Westminster; but lie declined such honours as 
unfit for an old infirm man, who had refused to accept 
similar preferments even in the vigour and prime of 
manhood. 

As he sank into iiis dotage, and grew feebler and 
feebler, many longing eyes were cast upon his rich 
rectory and comfortable stall. Long before he de¬ 
parted from this mortal scene, his demise was hourly 
expected, and, we fear, impatiently waited for, by 
eager expectants for ecclesiastical preferment. Ou 
the IStli of January, 1709, Dr. Jonalban Swift coolly 
added the following poslcript to a letter wliicli he bad 
indited to the Earl of Halifax; “ Pray, my lord, desire 
Dr. South to die about the fall of the leaf, for he has 
,a prebend of Westminster, which will make me your 
neighbour, and a sinecure in the country, both in the 
queen’s gift, whicli my friends have often told mo 
would fit me extremely.” In the following October, 
however, Halifax was compelled to reply to his friend’s 
pressing request in these words: " Dr. South holds 
out still, but he cannot bo immortal! ” Winter, how¬ 
ever, was coming on, and Swift, growing impatient, 
wrote to Halifax, to solicit another preferment in case 
that gentle winter (too gentle, it seems, for Swift) 
should not carry off the superannuated divine. In 
spite of all. South lived on for nearly seven long, long 

(1) Dr. Burnet, Muter of Ihe Charter Houk, had raeently 
publiabed an article Impugning tha authenticity of the Pentateuch, 
which cauied the author of the bolljd to add him to the other 
oombatanti. 
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years more, and died, at last, at the age of eigbfy- 
three, on the 8th of July, 1710. 

It would be siipei-fluous to dwell at any length 
upon the prominent features of South’s character. 
Bis greatest admirers will admit that he was violent 
and intolerant, wd his opponents will not deny that 
he was conscientious, earnest, and sincere. He was 
evidently a man of warm and generous disposition; 
a fast friend and a determined foe; and an enemy to 
shuming and hypocrisy in every shape. On the other 
hand, his strong prejudices occasionally warped his 
judgment, and stifled the better feelings of his nature, 
lie was one-sided, obstinate, and bigoted to a degree 
rarely met with in a world where the best of men 
have been constrained to admit their liability to error. 
Perhaps great allowances should be made for the cir¬ 
cumstances of the period, the iufluence of early training, 
and the warmth of his temperament; but after all 
deductions and allowances have been made, it is 
impossible to regard with approval the virulence of 
his invectives, and the extravagant harshness of 
the jud^icnts which he thought lit to pass upon 
others. 

As a preacher, however, in his own peculiar walk. 
South stood unrivalled and alone. His manly 
eloquence and vigorous language, combined with the 
carucstnoss of his style and manner, rendered him the 
most popular pulpit orator among the Church of 
England divines of the period. “Not diffuse, not 
learned, not formal in argument, like Barrow,” says 
Hallam; “ with a more natural structure of sentences, 
a more pointed, though by no means a more fair 
and satisfactory tuni of reasoning; with a style clear 
and English, and free from all pedantry, but abounding 
with those colloquial novelties of idiom, which, though 
now vulgar and offensive, the age of Charles 11. 
affected ; sparing no personal or tem|)oraty scarcosm, 
blit, if he seems for a moment to tread on the verge 
of buffoonery, recovering himself by some stroke of 
vigorous sense and language; such was the worthy 
Dr. South, whom the courtiers delighted to hear." 

The readers of South’s sermons will also find that 
he was not only an accomplished divine, bnt a shrewd 
observer of the world and the world’s ways. Traces 
of his great experience and accurate knowledge of 
mankind arc everywhere apparent. His discourses 
ore full of home-truths, and strong common-sense 
remarks. With the skill and ecArage of a master¬ 
mind, ho dissected human motives, and mercilessly 
exposed every subterfuge and evasion to which hypo¬ 
crisy ordinarily resorts. He was undoubtedly gifted 
with a keenness and clearness of perception such us few 
men have possessed; in fact, we have no hesitation in 
placing him, in this respect, in the same rank with 
Swift and La Roohofouoauld. His remarks upon 
every-day topics are equally distinguished for their 
pointed truth, their sagacity, and originality. Some 
of our readers may think it an interesting fact, that 
in one of his sermons, (on “the Wisdom of the 
World,”) he was the first to give expression to 
an idea, the parentage of wbioh has been since 


ascribed to more than one distinguished person. In 
his recent biography of Goldsmith, it was mentioned 
by Washington Irving as a curious cueumstance, that 
that great writer, whp in conversation could keep 
nothing to himself, was the author of a maxim which 
inculcated the most thorough dissimulation, and which 
has been commonly quoted os the remark of “ the fine- 
witted Talleyrand,” namely, that it is maintained by 
men of the world, “that the true end of speech is 
not so much to express our wants as to conceal them.” 
The idea was, however, forcibly expressed by Boutb, 
long before the time of either Goldsmith or Tal¬ 
leyrand. 

“ It is looked upon,” he says, “ ns a great piece of 
weakness and unfitness for business, forsooth, for a 
man to be so clear and open, ns really to think, not 
only what he says, but what he swears, and when he 
makes any promise, to have the least intent of per¬ 
forming it, but when his interest serves instead of 
veracity, and engages him rather to be true to another, 
than false to himself. He only now-a-days speaks like 
an oracle, who speaks tricks and ambiguities. Nothing 
is thought beautiful that is not painted; so that, what 
between Ercnch fashions and Italian dissimulations, 
the old generous English spirit, which heretofore made 
this nation so great in the eyes of all the world round 
about it, seems utterly lost and extinct, and we are 
degenerated into a mean, sharking, fallacious, under¬ 
mining way of converse; there being a snare and a 
trepan almost in every word we hear, and every action 
wo see. Men speak with designs of mischief, and 
therefore they speak in the dark. Ju short, this seem 
to be the true inward judgment of all our politie sages, 
that speech was given to the ordinary sort of men, 
whereby to eommtmieale their mind; but to wise men, 
whereby to conceal it.” 

In the sermon from whence wc have token this 
quotation, another fine passage occurs, in which the so- 
called wisdom of the world is vigorously arraigned for 
the crimes of heartlessness and ingratitude. The policy 
of neglecting a friend to court the good opinion of an 
enemy was well understood in King Charles’s days, 
and many instances must have presented themselves to 
the preacher’s mind. " Gratitude,” he well said, "looks 
backward, but policy forward.” And then, with a 
significance of allusion which was doubtless fully ap¬ 
preciated, he thus admirably rebuked the craft of the 
politician:— 

“"Whence it is, that now-a-days, only rich men or 
enemies arc accounted the rational objects of bene¬ 
faction. For to be kind to the former is traffic; and 
in these times men present, just os they soil their 
ground, not that they love the dirt, but that they 
expect a crop; and for the latter, the politioian well 
approves of the Indian’s religion in-worshipping the 
devil, that he may do him no hurt; how much soever 
he hates him, and is hated by him. But if a poor, 
old, decayed friend or relation, whose purse, whose 
house and heart had been formerly free, and open to 
such an one, shall at length, upon change of fortune, 
come to him with hanger and rags, ple^ng his past 
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senice^ ana- nis present wants, ana so crave some 
relief of one, for the merit and memory of the other; 
the politician, who imitates the serpent’s wisdom, must 
turn his deaf ear.too, to ail the insignificant charms 
of gratitude and honour, in behalf of slich a bankrupt, 
undone friend, who, having been already used, and 
now squeezed dry, is fit ohly to be cast aside. He 
must abhor gratitude as a worse kind of witchcraft, 
which only serves to conjure up the pale, meagre 
ghosts of dead, forgotten kindnesses, to haunt and 
trouble him; still respecting what is past; whereas such 
wise men as himself, in such cases, account all that is 
past, to be also gone; and know that there can be no 
gain in refunding, nor any profit in paying debts. 
The solo measure of all his courtesies is, what return 
they will make him, and what revenue they will bring 
him in. His expectations govern his charity. And 
we must not vouch any roan for an exact master in 
the rules of our modern policy, but such an one as 
hath brought himself so far to hate and despise the 
absurdity of being kind upon free cost, as (to use a 
known expression) not so much os to tell a friend 
what it is o’clock for nolliiug.” 

We have quoted several examples of South’s merci¬ 
less ridicule of the nonconformists. He was, however, 
equally opposed to the Romanists, and not a whit more 
scrupulous in making their religious ceremonies the 
subject of his raillery. In the first sermon which 
occurs in his collected works, the Roman Catholic 
notions of pilgrimage and penance are thus pointedly 
satu'ized 

“ It seems that with them a man sometimes cannot 
be a penitent unless he also turns vagabond, and foots 
it to Jerusalem, or wanders over this or that part of 
the world, to visit the shrine of such or such pre- 
tciidcd saint; though, perhaps, in his life ten times 
more ridiculous than themselves: thus, that which 
was Cain’s curse is become their religion, lie that 
thinks to expiate a sin by going barefoot does the 
penance of a goose, and only makes one folly the 
atonement for another. Paul, indeed, was .scourged 
and beaten by the Jews, but we never read that he 
beat or scourged himself; and if they think that his 
keeping under of his body imports so much, they must 
first provo that the body cannot be kept under by a 
virtuous mind, and that the mind cannot be made 
virtuous but by a scourge, and consequently, that 
thougs and whipcord are means of gnacc, and tilings 
necessary to salvation. The truth is, if men’s religion 
lies no deeper tlian their skin, it is possible tliat they 
may scourge themselves into very great improvements. 
But they will find that bodily exercise touches not 
the soul; and that neither pride, nor lust, nor 
covetousness, nor any other vice, was ever mortified 
by corporal discipline: it is not the back but the 
heart that must bleed for sin: and consequently, that 
in ibis whole coarse they aro like men out of their 
way; let them lash ou never so fast, they are not at 
all the nearer to their journey’s end, and howsoever 
they deceive themselves and others, they may as well 
expect to bring a cart as a soul to heaven by such 


means. What arguments they have to beguile poor, 
simple, unstable souls with, 1 know not; but surely 
the practical, casuistical, that is, the principal, vitid 
part of their religion savours veiy little of spirituality.” 

Dealing in general with the ordinary events and 
realities of life, it will be seen that South’s discourses, 
arc remarkable for their solid, manly wisdom, wliicli 
imparts to them a character essentially practical, and 
has procured for them the reputation of being " not 
Sunday but week-day sermons.” Ho saw deeper 
than most men into tiic motives of human conduct, 
and formed in general a clearer estimate of human 
character. As an example of the subtle truth which 
cliaraclcriscs some of his remarks, we present our 
readers with the following sentences on the nature 
and clTcct of the indulgence of a contemptuous feeliug 
towards individuals or governments 

“ We will discourse of contempt and the malign 
hostile iiifliicuce it Las upon government. As for the 
thing itself, every man’s experience will inform him 
that there is no action in the behaviour of one roan 
towards anollicr of which human nature is more im¬ 
patient than conlcmpl; it being a thing made up of 
tliese two ingredients, an undervaluing of a man upon 
a belief of bis utter uselessness and inability, and a 
spiteful endeavour to engage the rest of the w'orld in 
the same belief and slight esteem of him. So that 
the immediate design of contempt is the shame of the 
person contemned; and shame is a banishment of 
him from the good opinion of the world, which every 
roan most earnestly desires, both upon a principle of 
nature and of interest. Eor it is natural to all men 
to ailuct a good name; and he that despises a man, 
libels him in liis thonglits, reviles and traduces him in 
his judgment. And there is also interest in the case; 
for a desire to he well thought of directly resolves 
itself into that owned and mighty principle of self- 
preservation; forasmuch as thoughts are the first 
wheels and motives of action, and there is no long 
jiassage from one to the other. lie that thinks a man 
io the ground will quickly endeavour to lay him 
there; for while he despbes him, he arraigns and 
condemns him in his heart; and the oftcr-bittemess 
and cruelties of bis practices are but the executioners 
of thq sentence passed before upon him by his judg¬ 
ment. Contempt, like the planet Saturn, has first an 
ill aspect, and then a destroying influence.” 

Devoted as he was to the study of human nature 
and the analysis of human motives, no one knew 
better than South the difficulties of such a pursuit. 

“ Wlio can tell,” he says, in one sermon, “all the 
windings and turnings, all the depths, all the hollow¬ 
nesses and dark corners of the mind of man ? He who 
enters upon this scrutiny, enters into a labyrinth or 
wilderness, where he has no guide but chauce or 
industry to direct his inquiries or to put an end to 
his search. It is a wilderness, in which a man may 
wander more than forty years; a wilderness through 
which few have passed to the promised land.” 

In recommending the practice of virtue, he did 
not disdiuu to appeal to the selfish side of human 
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n^lqre. He strove to make men virtnous and religious 
b; showing that it was their interdht as well as their 
duty to be so. He set before them the superiority of 
spiritual to sensual pleiisures, as demonstrated in 
the very nature of pleasure itself. “Pleasure, in 
general,” said he, “ is tlie apprehension of a suitable 
object, suitably apfdied to a rightly disposed faculty, 
and so must be conversant both about the faculties 
of the body and of the soul respectively.” And he 
pointed out the very unsatisfactory nature of frivolous 
recreations and enjoyments by showing their inferi¬ 
ority, even to the pleasure arising from the perform¬ 
ance of daily duties and attention to ordinary occupa¬ 
tions. 

“ Nor is that man less deceived,” he has well and 
wisely said, " that thinks to maintain a constant tenure 
of pleasure, by a continual pursuit of sports and 
recreations. The most voluptuous and loose person 
breathing, were he but tied to follow his hawks and 
his liounds, his dice and his courtships, every day, 
would find it the greatest torment and calamity that 
could befall him; he would fly to the mines and galleys 
for his recreation, and to the spade and the mattock 
for a diversion from the misery of a continual uninter¬ 
mitted pleasure. But, on the contrary, the providence 
of Grod has so ordered the course of things that there 
)s no action, the usefulness of which has made it the 
matter of duty and of a profession, but a man may 
bear the continual pursuit of it without loathing and 
satiety. The same shop and trade that employs a 
man in his youth employs him also in his age. Every 
momipg he rises fresh to his hammer and anvil; he 
passes the day singing; custom lias naturalized his 
labour to him; his shop is his element, and he cannot 
with any enjoyment of himself live out of it.” 

We subjoin two more quotations from South’s 
sermons, which, together with the extracts already 
given, will, we trust, convey to our readers an accu¬ 
rate notion of his style and manner. The first is a 
definition and description of the sin of Ingratitude:— 

“Ingratitude is an insensibility of kindnesses 
received, without any endeavour either to acknowledge 
or to repay them. Ingratitude sits on its throne, 
with pride at its right liond and cruelty at its left, 
worthy supporters of such a state. You may rest 
upon this as a proposition of an eternal unfailing 
truth, that there neither is, nor ever was any person 
remarkably ungrateful, who%as not also insuiferably 
proud; nor, convertibly, any one proud, who was not 
equally ungrateful. For as snakes breed in dunghills 
not singly, but in knots, so in such base noisome 
hearts, yon shall ever see pride and ingratitude in- 
divisibly wreathed and twisted together. Ingratitude 
overiordcs all kindnesses, but it is because pride makes 
it carry its head so higlu Ingratitude is too base to 
return a kindness, and too proud to regard it; mueb 
like the tops of monntains, barren indeed, but yet 
I lofty j they produce nothing, they feed nobody, they 
[ clothe nob^y, yet sn high and atately, and look down 
I upon all the world about them. Ingratitude, mdeed, 
I put the poniard into Brutus’s hand, but it waa want 


of oompaasion which thrust it into Caesar’s heart. 
Friendship consists properly in mutual offices, and 
a generous strife in alternate acts of kindness. But 
he wlio does a kindness to an ungrateful person, sets 
his steel to.'a fliut, ond sows his seed upon the sand: 
upon the former he makes no impression, and from 
the latter he finds no production. The only voice of 
ingratitude is. Give, give; but when the gift b once 
received, then, like the swine at his trough, it is 
silent and insatiable. In a word, 'the ungrateful 
person is a monster which is all throat and belly; 
a kind of thoroughfare or common sewer, for the good 
things of the world to pass into; and of whom, in 
respect of all kindnesses conferred on him, may be 
verified that observation of the lion’s den; before 
which appeared the footsteps of many that had gone 
in tbitlicr, but no prints of any tbat ever came out 
thence.” 

Our second extract, on the “ Prosperity of Fools,” 
will remind our readers of Lord Bacon’s cele¬ 
brated saying: “Certainly virtue is like precious 
odours, most fragrant when they are incensed, or 
crushed; for prosperity doth but discover vice, but 
adversity doth but discover virtue.” 

“ Why the prosperity of fools proves destructive 
to them, is, because prosperity lias a peculiar force to 
abate men’s virtues, aud to heighten their corruptions. 
Prosperity aud ease upon an unsanctified impure 
heart, arc like the sunbeams upon a dunghill; it 
raises many filthy, noisome exhalations. The same 
soldiers, who in hard service and in the battle arc in 
perfect subjection to tlieir leaders, in peace and 
luxury are apt to mutiny and rebel. That corrupt 
affection which has Inin, as it were, dead and frozen 
in the midst of distracting businesses or under 
adversity, when tlie sun of prosperity has shined 
upon it, then, like a snake, it presently recovers its 
former strength and venom.” 

As a clerical humourist, the name of South has 
almost passed into a proverb. His reputation in that 
character docs not merely rest upon his sermons; 
but many smart sayings are recorded of him, 
which prove the quickness of his apprehension, 
aud the liveliness of his fancy. One of the best 
witticisms attributed to him, is the mock-serious 
reprimand which he is said, when preaching on 
one occasion before a sleepy auditory in the chapel 
royal, to have addressed in a loud tone to the Earl of 
Lauderdale: “ My lord, I am sorry to disturb yonr 
slumbers, but yon snore so loud, you will wake 
liis Majesty.” Tlie incident, it may be remembered 
has been thus versified :— 

"Old South, a witty Churehman reckon'd. 

Was preaching once to CSiarles the Second, 

Blit much too serious for a court 
Who at all preaching made a sport; 

He soon perceived his audience nod. 

Deaf to the zealous man of Ood. 

The Doctor stopp'd; began to call, 

' Pray wake the Earl of Landerdale: 

Uy lord t why, 'tis a monstrous thing I 
Ton snore so loud, yoa'U vraJke the Ktng!" 
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* Nor were his sneers et the nonconformists con¬ 
fined to the pulpit. When a prcsbyterian trades- 
maa assailed hiin, during the fervour of the Popish 
plot, with lamentations on the national blindness, 
and prophecies of Papal ascendency, with a return to 
the fire and fagot, South addressed him in a bantering’ 
but consoling tone: “ Never fear, my friend, men of 
your profession are too great hypoeritei ever to 
become marlyrt.” 

Before we conclude our sketch, we may remark that 
whilst he sometimes transgressed the ruli-s of decorum, 
and occasionally manifested a deplorable want of 
charity towards those from whom he diQ'cred, South 
has left behind him one of the most admirable sum¬ 
maries of the duties and qualificatious of the Christian 
miiiister upon record. It must be regretted that lie 
did not reduce into practice all the rules of conduct 
which he recommended to others. But the best of 
men are often insensible to their own defects, and it is 
satisfactory, at least, to know that in enumerating the 
qualifications which a Christian minister should 
possess, he did not exclude the gentler virtues of 
moderation aud charity. " God is the fountain of 
honour,” he says, in describing the true glory of the 
clergy, ‘'and the conduit by which he conveys it 
to the sous of men, are virtues and generous practices. 
Some, indeed, may please and promise themselves 
high matters from full revenue, stately palaces, court 
interests, and great dependences. But that which 
makes the clergy glorious, is to be knowing in 
their profession, unspotted in their lives, active and 
laborious in their charges, bold and resolute in 
opposing seducers, and daring to look vice in the 
face, though never so potent and illustrious. And, 
lastly, to be gentle, courteous, and compassionate to all. 
These are our robes and our maces, our escutcheons 
and highest titles of honour.” 

SKETCHES OF CHARACTER; 

OB, HAN AS BE IS. 
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n.—THE MAN OF TON. 

Tbis plant of graceful delicacy is an exotic from 
the usual clime of civilization, and is forced into 
luxuriant elelhnce by the artificial warmth of the 
hothouse called “ good society.” Like the border 
on which it grows, it is somewhat indefinite and 
enomalous in its nature—if "tiature” it have any— 
and belongs to a circle where emotion is rarely ad¬ 
missible, visible feeling being studiously expatriated 
from such neighbouriiood, for nothing more oflends 
a well-bred man than the exhibition of natural im> 
pulses, which, if joyous, he denominates “ vulgarity,” 


—if laciymose, “a scene.” As the moon, he moves, 
the condensation, as in the.centre, of many star^ 
quiet brilliancy is his “ specific diffeience,” logiraily 
speukiug, and the temperature he most affects, if it 
be not cliaste, is at all events raid. 

Do not start, then, at the information that a ” Man 
of Tun ” need not be, in the highest sense of the 
annexed term, “a gentleman;” for this latter, in¬ 
volving in its strict meaning a forbearance towards 
others, is “ a delicate refinement known to few,” as 
Thomson says. On the contrary, we have sometimes 
witnessed most thorough-paced ill-manners and 
brusquerie, in circles considered of very high caste, 
good connexion being but too often deemed the only 
necessary carle d'entree thereto, in the same way as 
some very strict fanatics think, if a man be only 
rigidly devout, he may be excused his entire neglect 
of personal cleanliness, nor ever come near ” baths or 
wash-houses!” To tlic Man of Ton, his dress, and the 
petits soins he pays his person, constitute the chief 
details of his exi.<itcncc; they are tlie offerings he 
renders at the shrine of that divinity Fashion, to 
whose minister he pays his only sincere adoration,— 
" the idol,” says bwil't, “ who makes men by a kind 
of manufacturing operation;” we mean—his tailor. 
It is indeed to be regretted that he does not 
endeavour to keep his principles os spotless as his 
linen—though if the Man of Ton enter under the 
first of the two following descriptions, they would 
scarcely repay his care. 

Yet it is beneficial to others, at least, if not to the 
individual himself, to ape the virtue if he have it not; 
it is certain too, that though the hood does not make 
the monk, still it keeps the latter from doing many 
things he woidd commit, if ho wore it not; and thus 
upon the same principle, we suppose, as a fat man is 
compelled in consequence of his obesity to balance 
bis figure at its utmost altitude, which gives him the 
appearance of one above doing a bad action, so the 
external exhibition of our fashionable man’s polite¬ 
ness, is by no means without its use. Ilia gentle¬ 
manly hearing, even when wholly artificial, elicits 
in lUs imitators a genuine good-breeding: the master 
indeed may be a dummy, but his image copied by his 
followers dignifies them, and keeps the precincts of 
society hallowed, which might otherwise be violated 
by bod manners under the excuse of eccentricity. The 
indescribable fetter of high polish which, though 
unseen, keeps down vulgar selfishness in circles 
wherein, by some mischance, such has entered, is 
linked most subtilely, yet most strongly, by the rivets 
etiquette has forged; and the most daring feels him¬ 
self coerced within proper limits, by an intangible 
yoke he cannot break. There are some who think 
that boorislmess is an inseparable adjunct to high 
talent, who try os it were to imitate Cromwell, by 
copying the defect of his wart; yet this only evinces 
the dwelling-place of the mind to be so narrow, 
as not to allow talent and gentility to dwell ia it 
together: now to these, the rules of “ton" espechdiy 
apfdy, and they are made to feel that though 
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nalit; be tolerated, ill-breeding is unpardonable, and 
many men dread to be chatse^, far more than to 
be shot. 

In former times, there were three indispensable 
requisites to form the Man of Ton, the Sedley or 
Remhester of the day:—wit, valour, fashion; we, 
less exclusive, are content to frame our exquisites 
from the last only, the two former qualities being 
seldom cared about or inquired after. Virtue par 
excellence was not looked for in cither age, and had 
a tax been levied on the men of fashion on its 
account, it would hardly have borne the expense of 
collecting. But we must not therefore suppose, that 
“ ton” is indiscriminately and invariably the adjunct of 
depravity, we see its votaries under divers shades of 
disposition, and the same qualification which may 
shield a profligate or conceal a knave, may also be the 
concomitant of a noble heart, and gild the refinement 
of the man of honour. 

We will introduce our readers to a sketch of two 
opposites.—It is four o’clock. Regent Street begins to 
fill, yet even there, the observed of all observers. Sir 
Charles, seldom appears. His haunt is more select, 
nor besides his club in St. James’ Street, docis he fre¬ 
quent other precincts, than the neighbourhood of Park 
Lane, and similar fashionable localities, Avhcrc he 
dreads not the intrusion of the canaille between the 
wind and liis nobility. He is the cynosure of all the 
women, the favourite model of the men, though 
placed in a region of his own, beyond competition; 
like Orion, a gorgeous constellation only to be seen in 
the clearest and most sublimated—we do not mean the 
purest—atmosphere. Not to be reached by the herd 
of imitators of his own sex, it is astonishing how low 
be will stoop to recognise the notice of the fairer order, 
indeed, his fame is strangely euhonced by the reported 
universality of his attentions to every pretty face. 
His name has suffered no injury by more than once 
appearing in courts of law with heavy damages at¬ 
tached to it; these last rather illuminate his reputa¬ 
tion, and may be regarded as Cupid’s stars of merit, 
though they rise in vice, and set in mortgages! You 
are expecting an Apollo in intellect and beauty, a Mars 
iu courage, a Mercury in grace;—yet ho is none of 
these; Phidias would not have selected that stultified 
and sensual face for aught other model than a Satyr; 
the contracted eye, the salacMtus lip, the hair half-curl, 
half-set, present a very Pan. He never said a witty 
thing in ids life; his powers of mind are mediocre and 
superficial; his judgment exercises itself iu fiats—by 
some men of fashion held indisputable—upon the 
ande of an operatist and the exact flavour of Chablis; 
yet he is run after by the women, who blush and adore 
him, by the men, who abuse and copy him! He is the 
spoiled child of Fashion; in her patronising influence 
lies the mystic spell, which binds tohis inferior intellect 
the taste, sounder sense, and better feelings of his class; 
she it is, who has invested that almost Goigou head 
with power to look down the wondeiii^ mob of lesser 
men, with looks of stone, icy as liis own soul. You 
ask for his accomplishments;—he can gamble, race. 


drive, seduce; his principle is to gratify himself, liis* 
practice to destroy others, like the Upas—by the 
poison of his shadow f—in a word, he wears the best 
fitting coat and boot, the most recherchi cravat, has 
a delicately formed hand, a cold heart,—would you 
'have more P 

Stay! liere comes metal more attractive: antitheti¬ 
cal to the last in disposition, though still essentially 
tlie Man of Ton, can any form be more significantly 
impressed with pure nubility and high breeding than 
that which has just passed us f If ruffles, and a court- 
suit,—that impossible attire to any but your thorough 
gentleman, were again to be prescribed by Fashion, 
—^wliat figure could adopt it with more perfect 
case than this our present heroP It is Colonel 

L- , a man of the highest birth, most finished 

hearing, and most versatile ability iu town. Not- 
vvilhstandhig the reputed love of idleness and of 
pleasure belonging to his profession, ho is esteemed 
universally as an intelligent, liigh-miuded soldier, a 
cavalier truly " sans peur et sans reproclm,” and you 
may even introduce him to your sister or your wife 
without anxiety. The Colonel is very nice in liis 
sense of “honour;” he attaches a very coini>ichciisive 
meaning to that term; it includes in his view, truth, 
faithfulness to trust reposed in liim—^is synonymous 
with integrity—aud he would deem it the blackest in¬ 
gratitude, tlio foulest stain, a bar-sinister on his 
armorial bearings in fact, were he to injure a friend’s 
reputation, or that of his wife or child. When you 
thcrcfoi-e converse witli him, you feel you arc not as¬ 
sociating with an amusing hypocritical profligate, who 
would sacrifice yoiir dearest ties to-morrowfor a passing 
whim, but with one wliose frieudsliip, if you are so 
fortunate as to gain it, will stand yon well, alike to 
stamp your own jiosilion as a man of merit, and to 
serve you personally in case of need. He hqs liud, 
more than once, close siege laid to his heart; it were 
impossible with such a deportment aud such personal 
advantages, that he should escape the ordeal, but he 
has passed through it nobly. There is a romantic story 
afloat, tliat on one occasion, a wild enthusiastic girl 
abandoned her father’s roof, aud fled to him; and more 
than once iu his campaigns abroad, his name has been 
sought for, and Ids guardianship solicited, by the 
victims of war’s harrowing desolation, and its do¬ 
mestic separations; but on ihe occasion to which we 
especially refer, so closely did the Colonel keep the 
secret of his inamorata’s indiscreet flight, tiiat nothing 
oozed out but tlie bare report of the iucident, 
added to the fact of the father’s impassioned ex¬ 
pressions of gratitude to tlic noble preserver of his 
daugliter’s reputation. That she was very beautiful 
is afflrmed, also that she was of good family, but iier 
name is known to but few, and to those only by other 
cliannels than the Colonel’s information: he, indeed, j 
appears to have so promptly checked all observation 
from the first upon the subject as to awe the most 
audacious interrogator into silence; in this presenting 
a remarkable contrast to Sir Charles, our former friend, . 
whose significant shrugs, and mock deprecation of 
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insidious remarks, cut, like the lancet in the sponge, 
through the softness which conceals the edge, and 
ruin reputations he hypocritically pretends to shield. 

Personally, in L-’s appearance there is nothing 

flimsy or acquired connected with his style; the whole 
arrangement is unafiecied, yet there is something 
indescribably attractive in the tout ensemble of the 
man. Prom the position of the hat to the turn of 
the foot, you are convinced that he is a remarkable 
person, and you turn to detect, if possible, wlierein 
consists the marvellous magnetic power of the im¬ 
pulses which draw you to him. True he is hand¬ 
some, yet there arc others, if feature be alone 
considered, more regularly well looking. Is it in 
the intellectual expression F Certes that is no com¬ 
mon individuality, stamped by exponents like that 
eye and mouth, even when the forehead is partially 
coucealcil; yet how many intellectual men pass 
unnoticed, only from the commonness of their ap¬ 
pearance, as they shamblo through the public ways, 
or move risibility by their ungainly figure, when, 
wrenched into an ill-fitting costume for the nonce, 
they seem in society starched and out of place; if 
short, appearing like hogs in armour, or full clolhes- 
bags with heads and feet thrust tlirongh, and if tall, 
calling up a fanciful idea of gawky giraffes in regimen¬ 
tals. No! it is not even intelligence alone which rivets 
your notice, for the man often is a composite and not a 
simple cliaraclcr: a living diphthong, his two radical 
elements arc high breeding and good society ; an in¬ 
tellectual consonant, he cannot stand alone without 
the aid of that, which renders the language of his 
society intelligible, we mean the vowel—^Easliiou. lie 
contracts within his own personality the blended in- 
' fincnces of many qualifications. The face, (hat dial 
of the soul, tells that the hours of the inner life pass 
wholesomely, and leave no track of the tedium of 
dissipation the recklessness of debauchery, the taint 
of dishonourable regret! The form lofty, yet pliable 
in gesture; the manner, a rare combination of natural 
artlcssncss and educational finish, spring from a noble 
disposition within, more than from an advcnlitious 
social code, without. Over all, as if to cover every 
salient point, which might break the regularity of 
grace, is thrown the veil of exquisite refinement, 
which smooths unevenness without obliterating cha-' 
racter, and induces self-command without dcgqnerating 
into insipidity. Truly a noble jewel in most pure and 
perfect sotting is such our real “ Man of Ton 1 ” 


A VISIT TO THE CATACOMBS IN HOME, 

WITH NOTICES OP SOME EAELY CIIHISTIAN ANTIQUI¬ 
TIES, ARTS, AND KBLICS. 

BT S. LEY WOLUEH. 

On a lovely evening in the month of May an Italian, 
the Count Giovanni de Viva, and an English gentle¬ 
man, his friend, who was then visiting at Home, 
having passed the evening together, went to see St. 
Peter's by mooBlight.| 


Gentle reader! will you permit your countiyman 
to be the narrator of a little history P Will you try 
even to become a party interested in it, and picture 
the two friends, and yourself,"if it please you, with 
them, standing in the Piazza, or open space, in front 
of St. Peter’s ? 

Around is a wide-spreading semicircular ’colon¬ 
nade, in wiiich are- ranged hundreds of columns in 
double rows, supporting above the entablature nu¬ 
merous lofty statues. A magnificent fountain on each 
side throws volumes of crystal waters high iu the air, 
and they are descending with a pleasing sound, scat¬ 
tering about tbeir spray like summer showers. The 
lofty obelisk which once ornamented the capital of 
Egypt now stands iu the centre of the piazza, and 
breaks the full view of the church with the sharp out¬ 
line of its lofty column, covered with strange and not 
yet wholly deciphered hieroglyphics. 

On the occasion wc are now recording, the stars 
rapidly appeared in the dark blue sky, until at length 
the mighty liost of them, proceeding in silent love¬ 
liness on tlieir nightly pilgrimage, presented tlio 
glorious sight which the heavens of a southern clime 
offer on a cloudless night. Under certain associations 
of feeling the scenes of nature or the beauties of art 
produce peculiar imprcsaioiis of their glory and beauty. 
Could it be oUicrw'ise at such a time, and in such a 
place as Home, with the edifice of St. Peter’s before 
ua ? And llicn the moon, “ walking in brightness,” 
rising higher and higher in the heavens, began to 
tl)row a flood of radiance over the giant church, 
lighting up cross, and dome, and tower. At that 
moment tiic combinations of beauty in the scene were 
indeed superb. 

On one side of the church the constellation of 
Orion shone iu full majesty, whilst to the left the 
brightest of the fixed stars sparkled with a tremu¬ 
lous lustre; and, in the happy conihinations of 
the moment, from the point of view from which 
w'c gazed, a bright planet seemed for awhile to rest 
like a brilliant diamond on the point of the cross which 
surmounts the dome. It suggested the thought of a 
beautiful represeutalion of 'Truth, descending like a 
pure light from its native heaven, and resting on the 
cross, the nearest point it found to brighten on earth, 
and to direct man even from the summit of an earthly 
to a heavenly temple. 

From the serenity of the air, tim lost vibrations of 
the sound of the bells, which alone reminded us of 
the flight of time, wavered and wavered so long and 
so softly, that I ventured to express a tliought which 
would have been rejected in the daylight—that the 
dying sounds seemed like the spirits of the hours, 
unwilling to depart; and so lingering about ere they 
passed away. 

The Signor de Viva was a Catholic, I a Protestant; 
both of us, I trust, Christians. We had seen much 
of Rome together, but its subterranean wonders had 
hitherto been forgotten. 

“ To-morrow, Signor Count, shall we visit the 
catacombs P” I inquired, 
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" With ail my heart; and if yon will permit me, 1 
will be yonr guide,” replied the couilt. 

The next daj, at an earlj hour, we met, and as we 
passed towards the suburbs of Home the count made 
our walk more agreeable by giving some general 
accounts of the catacombs of Italy, and more par¬ 
ticularly as to those which had been found at Konie. 

The catacombs, he stated, are large and exten¬ 
sive galleries which have been dug in a^es past under¬ 
ground. The soil which is under Home, and extends 
to some distance in the adjoining country, is of a soft 
character, called Tufa, and is easily worked away; 
and, whether for the original building of the city 
or other purposes now unknown, immense cavities 
were dug ages since; this process constantly going 
forward, galleries were formed in many parts of con¬ 
siderable length, running along and frequently inter¬ 
secting each other, like the streets of an underground 
city. 

Great questions have always been entertained by 
antiquarians as to the original object of forming these 
passages, but the strong probability is in favour of 
their having been excavated for the pozzuolano earth, 
as it is termed, which is of volcanic origin—^the 
passages in many places seem to follow the vein of it; 
but, whatever was the origin of the catacombs, it is 
certain that they were subsequently used as burying 
places long before the Christian era. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the general custom of burning the body amongst 
the Homans, there were classes of the dead not so 
disposed of, and these vaults were conveniently used 
for the interment of slaves and malefactors, whose 
bodies were thrown into them. After the Christian 
era the early Christians availed themselves of these 
subterranean passages for burials, and during the per¬ 
secutions, the bodies not only of general disciples, 
but especially of the martyrs, here found a resting- 
place ; the remains of the heroes of the faith, in the 
estimation of the disciples, threw a sanctity around 
tlie place where they rested, so that other Christians 
desired to be interred near them, and tlius tbe cata¬ 
combs gradually became a full city of the dead. But 
coiicarreiitly with tbe use of the catacombs as a place 
of interment for tbe early Christians, they were also 
made a place of refuge during the existence of per¬ 
secutions, and the disciples met each other and assem¬ 
bled in groups in these dismakfilaces. 

Sorrow finds its solace in the hopes of the Gosjml 
and in the acts of worship—the tcai-s wliich flow as 
we look down on the eartli become dried as wc turn 
our eyes towards heaven. Hymns of praise and aceeiils 
of prayer ascended often from the galleries of tlie 
catoombs. From time to time larger spaces were ' 
cut out and subterranean chapels made, in which the 
ceremonies of the new faith were performed, and the 
Agapm, Of Love Feasts, celebrated. These assemblies 
of Christians, and the reverence shown to the remains 
of martyrs, were noticed by St. Jerome whilst he was 
a student at Rome. 

Tlie researobes in modem times amongst the cata¬ 
combs, added my friend, have been extensive, and some of 


the results as roier^ng as the discoveries ahidfigst tbs 
tombs of the Egyptians. Many works have bocnwrittal 
on the subject; the study of them, if you are inelined 
for such a rqpast, will afiTord you ample contentment, 
and our present visit may perhaps induoe a relish. 

The catacombs have been generally known for 
several hundred years, but no accurate account ap¬ 
pears, before an Italian, named Bosio, explored and 
described some of them in a work published about 
1632. Auotlier author, Arringhi, has largely illus¬ 
trated this interesting subject in two folio volumes, 
entitled, Roma Subterranea;" published in 1661. 
Another important and interesting work, giving on 
account of the pictures and sculptures and other 
relics found in the catacombs, was written by an 
author of the name of Bottari, besides which thete 
are many modem publications. In some of these 
works the results of the visits of the explorers are 
fully detailed, and plans given of the cemeteries and 
of the galleries in them as then found. 

From the published accounts to which I have 
referred, and from my own personal observation, 
(continued tlie count,) I may inform you briefiy that 
tiiero have been five principal catacombs diacovered 
underneath Rome, and which are now known by the 
names of the Catacombs of St. Sebastian, and those 
of Pontianus, of St. Agnes, St. Cyriaca, St. Pancras, 
with some smaller ones. The most extensive range 
of catacombs wbicli have been explored and described 
is that anciently known as the cemetery of the Pope 
Calistus. The cbarcli of St. Sebastian was snbse- 
quciitly built over a part of this subterranean place, 
and the catacombs then became, and still contiiine 
designated as tliose of St. Sebastian. No adequate 
idea can, however, now be obtained of the whole 
extent and ramifications of the catacombs from the 
parts which can be at present explored; for, except¬ 
ing a certain space which lias been left open in each 
to gratify curiosity and research, the passages have 
been built up. The fearful accidents which occurred 
and which were liable to occur in these dismal regions 
were assigned ns the reasons for closing them up. 
Fancy, my dear friend, descending amidst the remains 
of tlie dead and the mephitic vapours arising from the 
earth, and then, by some unforeseen accident, tbe 
lights being extinguished niid the riglit path to return 
lost—wandering on and on, and up and down, in an 
inextricable labyrinth—day and night, and in hunger 
and thirst—iii such a scene and amidst such horrors. 
This is no faucied scene; many liave been missed 
after descending into tlie catacombs; end the loss of j 
a whole party sonic years since in a similar way at j 
length decided that ingress far into the catacombs 
sliould be prevented. 

In the catacombs of St. Sebastian were fonnd 
two separate stories one above the other; the upper 
part was nearly 1,000 feet in length and more tlian 600 
feet in width; the tower was rather smaller in extent 
and dimensions; but in both, galleries or corridors ran 
in all directions, crossing and intersecting each other, 
and numerous small chambers opening into the gnlle- 
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ries wens full of baman remains $ the position and 
manner of their interment you wiil be able to under¬ 
stand bettor by an esamination of the catacomb itself. 
There is reason for supposing that this cemetery of 
which I am now speaking was used by the disciples 
of Christ at a very early period, and was distinguished 
by the name of the Cemetery of the Catacombs. 

But see before us, (exclaimed the count,) the 
church of Bt. Sebastian; we shall descend from it' 
into the catacombs over which, as I informed you, it 
had been built. 

We were now in the Appian Way; and if antiquity 
could raise a rerercnlinl feeling, I was quite disposed 
to acknowledge the religio loci. 

It is surprising what a favourite St. Sebastian is in 
all places in Italy. His image, pierced with arrows 
and bound to a tree, meets the eye, I think, more 
frequently than that of most other saints. The martyr 
is generally represented as a young man with a well- 
developed form, which is partially uncovered, and 
there is nothing except the number of arrows with 
which he is .occasionally represented as transfixed, 
which can awaken any of those painful feelings which 
the effigies of some of the old and suffering martyrs 
create. Perhaps these circumstances, added to the 
virtues of his life and his tragical death, may account 
for the interest with which his memory is regarded. 

The fabric of the church of St. Sebastian offers 
externally nothing of peculiar interest. In fact, the 
exteriors of the churches in Italy arc not gcnci'ally of 
pleasing architecture, and frequently appear quite un¬ 
finished—the glory and the beauty are reserved for 
the interiors. 

The neighbourhood around ihe church of St. 
Sebastian is very sombre, with little appearance of 
population and but few dwellings. It is quite a 
place for a cemetery. Before we entered the church 
the count called my attention to a small chapel in the 
neighbourhood bearing the singular title of “ Dominc, 
quo vadis?”—“Lord, whither gocst thouP” The 
origin of this name, the count informed me, with a full 
assurance of his own belief in the truth of it, wa.s, that 
it had been built on the spot where St. Peter, being 
threatened with martyrdom at Rome, was leaving the 
city to avoid it, when he here met the Saviour him¬ 
self going towards Borne. The apostle inquired of 
him, “Domine, quo vadis P” To which the Lord 
replied, “I go to Borne to bo again crucified,” and 
then disappearing left on the spot where the church 
now stands the print-marks of Ids feet. The apostle, 
according to the legend, strengthened and freed from 
his fears, returned boldly to Borne tP meet Ids 
martyrdom. 

On our entering into the church of St. Sebastian 
the count dipped his forefinger in the vase of holy 
water, which is always found near the church doors, 
marked his forehead with the sign of the cross, and 
touched several parts pf his body with similar devo¬ 
tion. He then offered his hand to me, although in his 
eyes a heretic. I thought no offence arose in touching 
it, as my friend reminded me that as water was 


needful for the purification pf the body, to liiim 
needed a ho^ and heavenly infinenoBi of which it wu 
a type, to cleanse the poiiutions of the eoul. Ihstbad 
of the mere accustomed touch by which the union of 
the faithful is symbolized, 1 grasped the proffered 
hand with a warmth which might, and prolmbly pA, 
suggest some kindly thoughts as to tiie brotherhood 
of us all, notwithstondiug the divisions of sects find 
parties into which we have fallen. 

Having taken a general survey of the chorch, we 
then made our arrangement for a descent into the 
catacombs with the sacristan, an officer of the church 
who was to attend us. He was an intelligent person, 
dressed in costume; and, requesting us to follow him, 
he placed large lighted tapers in our liands. Thus 
prepared, we descended from the church by a nariow 
staircase until we reached a small chapel excavated 
from the surrounding earth. Our attention was here 
directed to a marble statue of St. Sebastian, executed 
by Bernini, a celebrated sculptor of modern days, 
several of whose chief works have the curious distinc¬ 
tion of ornamenting underground chapels instead of 
being exposed to the open-day world. The effect, 
however, of white marble in such sombre localities is 
increased by the contrast, and a simple statue appear¬ 
ing so unexpectedly will produce a sensation it would 
not have raised elsewhere. 

In this chapel also is shown the place where, onr 
guide informed us, ihe remams of the Saint Lucina 
were found. As I was not acquainted with the 
liistory of this lady, or even with her place in the 
calendar, the count kindly relieved me by promising, 
at another time, a detail of her history and saintly 
virtues, which he assured me would be so interesting 
til at I should probably desire to see her relics, which 
had been removed from the catacombs to be objects 
of veneration in one of llie churches in Borne. I 
thanked him for his courtesy, but felt quite satisfied 
with the effect produced on my imagination by look¬ 
ing into the place where the lady so long had reposed, 



undisturbed. 


“ Whatever may be your feelings as to St.Lucina,” 
observed the count, “we shall both 1)g nnited in our 
admiration of the great Apostle of the Gentiles; and 
although as Catholics we claim peculiar relationship 
with St. Peter, ;ou too will also allow his claims os 
one of the greatest among tlio great.” 

“Certainly,” I replied; “amongst the deathless names 
of the world those of the first apostles of Christ stand 
in the foremost rank. Tlie fame of earthly conquerors 
is as nothing to that of the victors of the human mind. 
Dynasties have been formed, have passed away and are 
forgotten since the preaching of the apostles began. 
They were chosen to be, and were made, able minister^ 
in setting up that kingdom whose foundations are never 
to be shaken, and whose duration is to be eternal.” 

“Then solemnize your mind,” replied the coun^ 
"with the remembrance that in this very spot beneath 
ear feet, if the ancient tradition be traei, the bodies bf 
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Mine of those great men,' of whom the world w&s not 
worthy,’ were deposited after their ezec^ons. 

"On one of the hills of Borne, (the Jamoulum,} St. | 
Peter, it is believed, was crucified; and that St. Paul 
resided for a considerable period in Borne, historical 
evidence has decided. In the suburbs of the city he 
was beheaded. 

“We will visit together,” added the count, “the 
Mammertine prisons, where St. Peter was confined, 
and the spot called the Three Pountains, where St. 
Paul yielded up his life under the tyranny of Nero. 
There is something affecting in the thought,” he coii- 


1 cemfess I was disappointed in not realismg what 
my ima^ation had depi^. On dther aide I ex¬ 
pected to have seen forms still exhibiting something 
akin to humanity; to have found lamps hanging be¬ 
fore the tombs—^vases yet containing some of the Hood 
shed by the primitive martyrs resting, as they had 
originally been placed, beneath their remains—and 
pictured memories on their tombs, and inscriptions to 
record their names, and something of the events of 
their lives and deaths, or other interesting memorials 
to repay research and invite reflection. 

After exploring various corridors and passages, and 


tinned, " that these martyrs, after their life of energy small spaces or chambers cut out in the earth, but all 
and suffering, were even denied the privilegeof mingling of the same character, we reached the wall by which 


their remains with the earth of their native land.” 

" Why should that he lamented?” I asked. 

“ Can you ask such a question?” the count replied. 
" You, a foreigner—would you not think with sorrow 


further progress in the catacombs was barred on all 
sides. I longed to pass the barrier. I told my dis¬ 
appointment and desire to the count. 

“I share your feelings,” he replied; "and thus 


that you were to die and rest away from your native it ever is with human nature—^that which we liave 


shores—the land whicli gave you birth, and to which 
all your early associations are attached ?” 

The count favoured us with quotations from 
Petrarch and Lamartine in favour of his views. 

“ My dear count,” I exclaimed, “ if you will quote 


is never sufficient if there is something ungained 
beyond it. 

“ Is it not enough, my friend, that you are now in 
the very spot where the early disciples of our faith 
celebrated some of their divine mysteries, the bless- 


Petrarch and Lamartine in the catacombs, however ings of which we enjoy without the persecutions to 


much they may be flattered by the selection, I fear 
we shall make slow progress with our guide, who 
looks rather impatiently towards you.” 

We entered without further delay into one of the 
passages which branched off from the little chapel, 
and were at once amidst the sepulchres. 

In passing through the narrow enclosure, on either 
side, above and beneath us, was the coloured tufa, or 
clay; the glare of our large tapers made our party 
look ghastly to each other, and a sense of oppression 
in the feelings was occasioned by the confined atmo¬ 
sphere and the associations as we looked around. 


which they were subject ? Look at this veiy ebamber, 
scooped out of the earth, in which we arc standing; 
this was the scene, doubtless, of many a discourse 
and many an Agape, or Love Feast. There, in tlie 
centre, is yet the stone chair in wliicli the Episcopos, 
or Bishop, gathered his children around liim, and in 
these gloomy caverns told them of ‘the light that 
shined in darkness,’ and which they enjoyed altlmugh 
‘the w'orld comprehended it not.’ Here, in silence, 
they were armed for the combat and sufferings to 
which they were called in the world; and, looking to 
the great Author of their faith, learned how ‘to 


There were rows of niches, or spaces, of the length of endure," as seeing him who is invisible;’ and here. 


a human body, cut out in the walls all along these 
passages, but all were now open and tcnautless. 
We threaded passage after passage presenting the same 
dismal aspect, the silence only broken by our footfalls 
and voices. It appeared that all the graves had been 
disturbed; when the outer covering was first broken 


when the struggle was over, their remains wore 
brought by their pious brethren to wait until Ihc 
time when they shall be awakened to glory and im¬ 
mortality.” 

Our guide, too much accustomed to the scene to 
receive any newer forcible impressions from it, seemed 


away, the remains of the wrecks of humanity which very inattentive to the count’s reflections, but called 
had been originally placed in them appeared. Skeletons our attention to an inscription on one of the unopened 
alone remained. The oulliues of human forms in niches— 
bones in recumbent attitudes were on all sides, some 

falliug to powder on exposure to the air, but olhcrs ‘‘Valentinus, in pace.”—Valentinna, in peace. 

i • I. Would that the Church had left all the tenants of 

The description of the remains, each m his narrow the tombs ‘‘ in pence,” instead of defeating the inscrip- 


strictly replicable tions on their ^ves by disturbing their remains 


to those interred in the catacombs, if they had been 
allowed to repose there; but the catacombs were 
always the Church treasury-houses for the relics of 
saints and martyrs. They became mines to be ex¬ 
plored, yielding treasures in the estimation of some 
more vduable tliui the glittering gems or precious 
metals of the earth. They were soon ransacked to 
supply objects for the veneration or superstition of 
the members of the Bomisb Clmrch. 


giving them so premature and unhallowed a resur¬ 
rection ! 

“ Notwithstanding all your comments, count,” I 
exclaimed, “ would that we could pass the barriers, 
and, with onr guide and some new lights, explore 
the forbidden catacombs. There I might realize the 
scenes I expected to see, for innovation has not 
defaced them.” 

“True,” replied our guide; “but I would not 
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aoeompanj jm, lest ve might meet the same fate as 
the party \rho perished there; their bones are added 
to those they came to explore. We might stnmble 
over their remains as we passed along.” 

The idea was horrible, and checked for a moment 
my wish to explore beyond the walls. 

But, gentlemen,” continued our guide, “ if you 
are desirous of seeing horrors, you may see enough of 
them elsewhere—there is no lack of them in Italy. 
The Catacombs of St. Sebastian are fit for any Cliris- 
tian to visit; but you may find much of what you 
desire at other plac&s.” 

I might visit at Eome, it appeared, the less dis¬ 
turbed Catacombs of St. Agnes, the Cemetery of St. 
Fontianus, and that of St. Pancros—the latter, he 
said, was rarely entered; and then there was a modern 
place in Borne where the dead monks were alt kept 
in an underground gallery in their cowls and their 
hoods, dressed as when olive, with a label on each, 
telling his name and the date of his death. And 
then, I was informed, there were, at Naples, catacombs 
less interfered with than those at Borne; and in some 
of the churches there the noble dead of centuries ago, 
dressed in Spanish doublets and military and regal 
ornaments according to their rank when in life, were 
still kept in large boxes, which could, by special 
favour be inspected; and this favour, by the way, 
was generally accorded to an Englishman. 

This was all good news, which the count most 
satisfactorily seconded, adding, that he was glad to 
relieve me of much of my present disappointment 
by the information, which the guide confirmed, that 
the removal of the bodies and the interesting relics 
found in the catacombs, instead of a disadvantage, 
was quite the contrary; for, as the former were held as 
the sacred deposits of the' churches, and guarded more 
carefully by the veneration of tlie faithful than pre¬ 
cious gems, so the fatter bad been deposited in 
museums at the Yalicnn and elsewhere in Bonie, 
where they could be studied at leisure, with every 
advantage arising from the results of the studies and 
comments of learned antiquarians to be referred to 
in the libraries close at hand; that a whole gallery 
of early Christian antiquities, from the catacombs and 
elsewhere, had been collected at the Vatican, forming 
the most interesting of its halls for observation, de¬ 
vout reflection, and study; and that at Home there 
was a complete feast of relics as well as ruins for all 
who had the desire to pursue the study. 

" In fact, in this the Cross has again triumphed, 
as it will in everything else in God’s good time,” 
piously observed the count, as a closing remark. 

“ Amen,” I fervently replied; ” but I confess I do 
not exactly perceive the connexion of your remarks 
in this particular instance.” 

*' The contents of the martyrs’ graves,” observed the 
count, “ have become the treasures of tlie Church; and , 
the Church and the altar guard the martyrs’ remains. 

" You have forgotten, my friend,” he continued, 
“ what occurred but a few days since when we stood 
together in the midst of the ruins of the Colosseum— 

VOl. XIV. 


yon gave me its history and depoM tcoies which 
hadoecurredinitasif you had beenaalUiC^iBoman. 
Did you nfit then picture the tens oHhousands witya^ 
its circle, gazing with intense interest whilst the 
gladiators fought and the cruel Noro was about to 
decide the fate of the poor conquered wretch down 
whose wounded side the 'blood-drops rained like a 
shower?’ Did you not bid me look at the ruins of 
the door out of which lions and other ferocious beasts 
had often sprung amidst the acclamations of tlie 
vast multitude around—yes, had sprung amidst that 
noise and their own roaring—to meet the calm and 
determined look of the Christian who was to be torn 
asunder for his witness to his Saviour? And did you 
not tlien point to the desolations all around—to the 
neighbouring ruins of the palace of the Cmsars, and 
to the large cross fixed and standing erect in the midst 
of the Colosseum, ‘ in all its meek supremacy,’ and 
then triumphantly observe, ‘The Cross has triumphed?’ 

“ I now point you to the catacombs and their 
remains and relics. I direct your attention to the 
symbol of the cross ns tiie loftiest thing in Borne, 
crowning the dome of St. Peter’s, over which we saw 
last evening that bright star resting. High above all 
other things the cross towers above the city, the 
nearest point to heaven, with its mute appeal and ac- 
knowledgmcutof the faith of the city in Him, the Cru¬ 
cified. That cross catches the first glittering ray of the 
morning sun—it is the last object on which it shines.” 

I was glad to remember that the loftiest object in 
London was the cross on St. Paul’s, and that it too 
caught the first sunbeams and retained them the last. 

“ Would to heaven,” I exclaimed, “ that those who 
dwell whether beneath the shadow of St. Peter’s or St. 
Paul’s, reflected more of the brightness of the true 
cross in themselves!” To effect this, however, it 
also occurred to me that they must look to Him who 
died upon it to give them the power. 

As we emerged from the catacombs we decided that 
our next visit should be to the museum and the gal¬ 
leries of the Vatican. The next morning we accord¬ 
ingly set out to explore the museum at the Vatican. 

“We must again pass St.Peter’s,” observed the 
count; “ but the glorious temple will exhibit a very 
diflereut appearance bathed in the sunbeams of this 
bright May day, from that which inspired such poetic 
associat ions iu the moonlight.” 

“ Well, I promise you,” I replied, “there shall be 
no rhapsody whatever on the subject. Let us talk of 
graves, since we are going to explore records taken 
out of them. Permit me to quote a passage from an 
English writer which our yesterday’s visit has recalled 
to my memory. Sir Thomas Brown says, ‘ Man is a 
noble animal, splendid in ashes, and pompous in the 
grave—solemnizing nativities and deaths with equal 
lustre—nor omitting ceremonies of bravery even in 
the infamy of his nature.’ ” 

Tlie count replied to my quotation,— 

“ How universal is this longing after an immortality , 
of some kind—this desire to be remembered and 
loved, not only whilst we live, but iffter we har« 
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eeased to be of the visible vorld. * Though the worm, 
folGls the work of destruction beneath, man rears the 
monument aboveit is only a question of time how 
long before it must crumble in the dust like the 
perishing remains it covers.” 

"The pilgrim must seek a resting-place somewhere, 
though it be in the grave,” I observed. 

“ True,” replied the count. ” Man is indeed a 
pilgrim, but a pilgiim for eternity.—^His home is not 
in the grave, but beyond it.” 

” Why,” I asked, “ should we so earnestly try to 
escape the decree which consigns that which is perish¬ 
able, to ruinf” 

” There is a something withiu us that tells us we 
cannot all die,” rejoined the count, “ and it is the 
struggle of the soul for the life—the 'fuller life’ after 
which it yearns—that makes it solicitous even for the 
fragile companion with which for awhile it is asso¬ 
ciated.” 

” It is, indeed, a glorious hope,” I replied, " that 
although the body returns to dust, the soul, freed 
from corruption, shall still exult in life, ' shall wake 
and wonder, and adore and praise.’ Yes, the soul 
was made for immortality,—^life, eternal life, is the 
true scene for its action, and its energies; that life we 
are instinctively awaiting. Even amidst the very 
triumphs of death we are expecting the light to shine, 
and trusting for its advent, even as we descend into 
the darkness of the grave.” 

” It would add another to such pretty similes, 
as to our natural longing after immortality,” ex¬ 
claimed the count, " if you were also to say that 
amidst the silence of the regions of death, the soul is 
still listening to catdi some notes of the music of 
Heaven. But such aspirations, and such hopes, are 
doubtless strong arguments, not only for the immor¬ 
tality of the soul, but may also be some indications 
connected with the redemption of the body itself from 
corruption—some foreshadowing of its resurrection. 

'* It is certain,” continued De Viva, “ that in all 
ages, as with an universal consent, there has been 
great care for the mortal remains, a feeling in which 
civilized and savage have alike united. 

“ How various have been the methods of sepulture 
by which man has essayed to ward off for awhile the 
sentence of 'dust to dust!’ Abraham bought the 
field of Machpelah and the «ave which was in it for a 
bniying-place j the bones of Joseph were carefully 
preserved ftnd carried to Canaan; the process of 
embalmment—the mummy of Egypt—^the pyramid, 
still standing unshaken amidst the desert—the urns 
of Greece, yet holding the burnt ashes—the tombs of 
the Homan in the dty where we ate—the painted 
chambers of the Etruscan tombs, with the vases 
standing as they were placed 3,000 years ago—the 
monumental tablet-^he tabooed places of the savage 
—all attest the same feelings-” 

“Which one of our English poets,”—^I stopped 
the oount’^ discourse,—" has beautifully illustrated, 
whmi he writes that— 

“ ‘ E’en in our adiiis live theit wonted iites.’ ” 


“ Once more, then, 1 again behold thee,1ihan 
rious temple!” 1 involuntarily exclaimed as we 
reached the fountains, whose thrown-up waters were I 
sparkling and revelling in the sunbeams. I 

"Stay, stay,” cried the count, "remember your 
promise; no more rhapsodies. You Englishmen are n 
strange race, with your cold manners, your ezolusive 
habits, your measured words, and apparently un- 
excitable minds, when once yon get into an enthu¬ 
siasm—no matter what it is about—once set you 
moving and there is no stopping you.” 

“ It is the character of my countiymen,” I replied, 
with a feeling of pride; “ we are difficult to be set in 
motion, but when we do move, it is in right earnest, 
and all together; we do not stop until the.end is ac¬ 
complished." Any further dissertation was fortunately 
prevented by the count’s reminding me we were now 
close to the Vatican. Let us approach it by a more 
than regal entrance. We passed first into St. Peter’s, 
and then up the grand staircase, to the Palace of the 
Popes. 

On our visit to the Vatican we explored the Museum 
of Sepulchral Monuments and Ancient Tomb Inscrip¬ 
tions, called the Galleria Lapidaria. It is in the 
part of the palace called the Bclvidcre, which was the 
design of the sculptor Bramnuti. It forms one of 
the approaches to the range of other museums beyond. 
What a contrast does this long corridor present to 
some of those other museums in the Vatican—full ns 
they are of the treasured sculptures of the past, where 
art mid taste have lavished all their powers, and forms 
of manly beauty and female loveliness are made immor¬ 
tal in marble—whilst here, all around ns, are only se- 
imlchral urns mid commemorative tablets, either of 
Pagan Borne or such memorials in marble,and stone 
of the early Christians and martyrs as have been col¬ 
lected from the catacombs or otherwise rescued from 
decay or destruction 1 On the right-hand side the 
Heathen memorials are ranged, the Christian on the 
left. 

The attention is immediately struck with the differ¬ 
ence of the art and ingenuity connected with the one 
mid absent in the other. The tomb of the Boman is 
generally adorned with care; the inscription not only 
legible but cut with bold and well-designed letters, 
mid on most of the tablets are the letters D. M. S. 
(Dis Manibus Sacrum,) announcing at once they were 
not the records of those to whom " light and immor¬ 
tality had been brought to light by the Gospel.” 

We took a general coup d’ail of the contents of the 
gallery, passing up and down in very leisurely obser¬ 
vation, pausing and making comments as our attention 
was attracted on either side. This desultory method 
of studying antiquities, if not quite scientific, was 
very agreeable, and procures me the advantage of 
being able to dispense with any attempt to plaee in 
the order of the museum the description of the tablets 
or their inscriptions. We deciphered many of the 
inscriptions, and sketched in a little note-book, which ! 
I have now before m^ some remembrances of the 
tablets and of their des^ptive emblems. 
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The inseripUons do not commonlj offer more tlian^ 
the name of the deceased and the age and the time of 
death, sometimes ddding the occupation; but there 
are frequently some few words which impart a grace 
more touching than a lengthened epitaph, although 
memorials of the class analogous to modem grare 
inscriptions are not frequent. 

" Irene in pace, 
qol Tizlt Ann XX.* 

Irene in peace, 
who lived twenty years. 

" Arethusa in Deo 
Dep. in pace." 

Arethusa in the Lord 
Died in peace. 

" Jannarins Leontide conjnge 
in pace.” 

Jannaritts to bis wife Leontide 
in peace. 

" Dnlcissimo Pilio Faustino 
Pater bene merenti.” 

Tbe Father lamenting to bis dearest 
Son Faustinus. 

And such like arc the records of the departed and of 
those who sorrowed for ere they rejoined tliem. The 
most striking objects on the tablets are the pictorial em¬ 
blematic representations which accompany the inscrip¬ 
tions. Amongst these the dove with an olive branch— 
the good shepherd bearing a lamb either over his 
shoulders or in his arms—the cross and the triangle— 
are very conspicuous. On many of the tablets, in addi¬ 
tion to the cross, the Greek letters alpha and omega arc 
found; and many inscriptions, supposed to indicate 
those who suffered by martyrdom, have, in addition to 
some emblem, a Christian monogram, or Pro Christo, 
engraved on the sepulchral tablet. On one of the 
Homan sepulchral stoiie.s, containing the usual initial 
letters D. M. S., we noticed the emblem of a leaf 
annexed. This flguiw probably is to denote tlic 
fragility of life. It was, however, peculiarly interest¬ 
ing on this tablet as showing not merely the transi¬ 
tion from the Heathen to the Christian sentiment, but 
the union of both; the first inscription being Fagan 
in cliaractcr, whilst the emblem which followed is so 
frequently on the Christian tablets. This mixture 
would often naturally occur in the change from the 
old enstoms to the Christian methods before the 
latter had finally displaced the former, although so 
tenacious is the hold of ancient usages that still in 
many of the rites and practices continued in the 
southern countries there can be no doubt of their 
being but the old heathen superstitions under another 
modification of form. 

"Hiustrative of this transition state to which this 
Roman sepulchre has called our attention, let lu at 
once inspect,” said the count, "another most interest¬ 
ing relic which has been but lately discovered, and is 
now added to the treasures of art in the Vatican.” 

"We soon found in an adjoibing room the object of 


|Our search. It is a large vase bf black marble, hbarly 
four feet high and two wide, which we were Informed 
had been brought to light whilst bximirBtibtts were 
being made in Rome. The form is after the model of 
the ancient Greek vases, and the workmanship and 
ornaments are considered to be of the fourth or fifth 
century of the Christian era. The under portion is 
covered with acanthus leaves sculptured all round, 
amidst which are intermingled the heads of satyrs. 

“ Observe in this,” said the count, “ the lingering 
of the Pagan taste, and contrast it with the represen¬ 
tations on the upper part, where are represented on 
the one side, in relief, the Holy Virgin holding the 
infant Saviour in her arms, whilst tlwee men—most 
probably the Wise Men—are advancing towards them. 
On the other side is the figure of Christ on a throne, 
and around iiim are the apostles.” 

After leaving the Vatican, where we remained 
until the evening, we passed into the aufe-hall of St. 
Peter’s. The portals were thrown back, showing the 
magnificent interior, inviting us to enter. The sun 
was now setliiig, but the departing rays were filling 
the cliarck with glory, lighting up aisles and altars, 
monuments and pictures. Numerous priests were 
moving to and fro, clothed in white vestments, and 
congregating for the evening service. The vespeis 
were just beginning. Some preluding notes of music 
from a choir of voices—unaided by organ or instru¬ 
mental melody—swelled upon the air, reaching us from 
one of the chapels in the distance; and ns we listened, 
the sounds increased until the anthem was swelling 
ill full and lofty harmony— 

" Magnificat anima mea Dominum.” 

Whilst the music was thus fiUing the church, 
" fanning the air as with an angel’s wing,” the 
sunbeams were lighting up all the interior with their 
departing splendour. The combination was exquisite; 
a glowing sunburst and rejoicing music seem to illus¬ 
trate each other. Sunbeams in such places arc like 
embodied music, and lofty strains of praise, such os 
those, gladden the heart like the sunshine. What a 
mighty power has music! How like a spirit it 
hovers around uusocu and holds such mastery over 
human feelings! 

The air was redolent of the odour of inceuse, sweet 
but almost oppressive to the senses. And when the 
sunshine departed, the shades of evening soon began 
to throw over the majestic objects around the indis¬ 
tinctness which, whilst it removes much of the actual, 
encourages the ideal. Again, another strain of melody! 
A single voice, combining strength and sweetness, 
commenced; then voice after voice followed until they 
all united, when the full choir swelled into one 
bursting, long-sustained anthem of praise, which at 
lost di^ away in distant echoes. 

" We have no longer the response of other days,” 
whispered De Viva. “ In that cupola,” pointing to the 
dome, hundreds of feet above us, " another choir 
formerly assembled to respond to those below— 
send back the praise, not in faint echoes, but in jnll 
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response—an imago of the celestial choir in nniso^j 
with tbc worahippera below. Jjct us still fancy the 
cupola haunted by such strains.” 

“ The praise of the Creator,” I remarked, "is the 
true and noblest service of the divine art of music. 

We remained until the closing anthem. 

" Laudate Dominnm, omnes gentes I 

Laudate Dominum, omnes populi I ” 

Praise the Lord, all ye nations I 

Praise the Lord, all ye people 1 

And now the strain is rising, and the chorus is 
swelling and mounting higher and higher yet, like 
a host rejoicing and calling on nil around to join in 
the triumph. Now, by a soft relapse, some of the 
voices are repeating the strain which like a line 
of gold runs through every part, whilst others arc 
contrasting, as it were, in reply other tones in grand 
relief. And now again all the voices are united and 
swell in concluding harmony— 

" Laudate Domimim ! Laudate Dominnm i** 

" Amen! ” exclaimed the count. 

" Even so. Amen,” I replied. 

Have we not all felt that there are some occasions 
in our life—^transient though they may have been, 
yet deep and powerful ere they passed away—when 
the human spirit rising purified, as it were, for awhile 
from earthly dross, has felt its true life developing; 
and when noble and elevated influences, pervading and 
enlarging its powers, have offered some foretaste of 
a life of the soul into which it has yearned with pas¬ 
sionate longing to expand f 

— ^ — 

THE 

ADVENTURE OF GOODWD’E EGLESTON. 

A HAHDSOUE octavo volumc was published at 
Hartford, in the early part of last summer, entitled, 
“ The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut.” 
This volume contains the sayings and doings of a 
considerable portion of our Puritan ancestors, from 
their first arrival iu the Connecticut valley throughout 
a period of twenty-nine years. I esteem it one of 
the most curious and iiistmctive books in American 
literature, and I afiirm that a man, who is rightly con¬ 
stituted for the search, cantpick up matter of laughter 
and wonder in it by the hour. As my own family is 
the most ancient in the State, being sprung from the 
very oldest inhabitant, 1 take an exceeding interest in 
this volume, and seldom pass a day without having it 
in my hands. 

A few weeks since, ns I was looking it over with 
my usual delight, I came upon the record of a cir¬ 
cumstance which struck me as oue of the most 
curious things that ever could have happened in so 
staid and decorous a community as that of our 
straight-haired forefathers. Iu one part of this sin- 
gnlar passage I found a person alluded to, who 1 
presently conjectured might bo the -same with oue 
who was distinctly named in another part. Hereupon 


I commenced pondering*the idea with all due earnest¬ 
ness ; and, having come to a sort of conclusion, I said 
to myself: "The case, in all probability, was so and 
so, and so and so." But, before I set the fact down 
in my memorandum book, I thought it best to see and 
consult my venerable friend, Elii^im Tailecoate, Esq., 
whom 1 respect as one of the finest intellects, and 
altogether the most distinguished antiqiurian, in the 
Stale. Having called in the evening upon my esteemed 
friend, I took down his copy of the Records, showed 
him the passage, and asked lus opinion upon my con¬ 
jecture. The excellent .man smiled in his usual 
cheerful manner, and replied: "Nothing could be 
more correct, Mr. Elde, than your supposition; in 
fact, I have manuscripts in my possession which will 
prove its truth most triumphantly." 

"Is it possible, Mr. TailecoateF” said I, in a 
rapture. “Where did yon obtain them, and how 
were you so fortunate P” 

“ Listen, Sir,” said he, taking the tonp^ and poking 
his old-fashioned wood fire, as it is his custom to do 
when he is highly pleased; “I observed this entry, 
Sir, only last week, and reading over the names, it 
occurred to me that somewhere or other I had met 
them before. They were familiar to me, Sir; very 
familiar. I tried to recall the place where I had seen 
them, and at last the idea became connected with my 
dead mother’s old hair-covered trunk in the garret, 
which contains quite a number of old letters and 
manuscripts. I posted up there immediately, and at 
the very first package, what do you think I found P 
Why, Sir, no other than these five letters !” 

So saying, he rose, walked to his secretary, opened 
it, and took out a small packet of very yellow papers, 
tied together with a bit of faded red ribbon. I received 
it with profound respect, and untying the ribbou, pro¬ 
ceeded to examine the old papers, while my friend sat 
eyeing my antiquoriau eagerness with silent rapture. 
I found them to consist of three letters from Mary 
Tailecoate and two from Judith Tailecoate, dated at 
Hartford in the year 1645, and written to their " deare 
and honoured pareute” Mr. Jonathan Tailecoate, then 
tarrying, it appears, at New-Haven. Tiie hand-writing 
was fine and cramped; and, partly owing to tiiis, 
partly to the ink being very much faded by time, the 
letters were almost illegible. Glancing over them 
hastily, I discovered to my surprise that they contained 
iu piecemeal, here and there, a very full and quite 
humdrous account of the whole afioir to which 1 
have alluded. 

"How is thisP” said I to my friend. “Were 
your ancestors any way connected with this Baggett 
EglestonP” 

"Certainly,” he replied. "This Goodwife Sarali 
Egleston was half-sister to Jonathan Tailecoate, who, 
you know, was the first of my ancestors that settled 
in America.” 

With my friend’s permission I took the lettoa 
home, and by the end of that week had written out 
a full account of the adventure of Baggett Egleston 
and his wife, in my own style. Thia account 1 showed 
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to Mr. Tailecoate, who was highly pleased with it,, 
and gave me permissiou to make it public if I could 
get it iuto any respectable newspaper or magazine. 
With his Bufferanee, therefore, 1 present it to an 
intelligent and appreciating circle of readers. 


It is not to be supposed that the early settlers of 
Connecticut were all pious people, nor all men of 
strong minds; nor, on the other hand, a mere 
oolleelion of hypocrites and blockheads. As in other 
■assemblages of human beings, so in this, there was a 
mixture of every sort of character and every grade 
and variety of intellect. The mass of the community 
was perhaps composed of grave, sober men, who feared 
the Lord and endeavoured, according to their know¬ 
ledge, to do their duties by themselves and their 
fellow^oitizens. But there was, besides, a thick sprink¬ 
ling of individuals who simply aped the demeanour of 
the godly, and instead of groaning inwardly at their 
own corruptions, only groaned outwardly to obtain 
the respe^ and admiration of their neighbours. 
There was also a reasonable proportion of addle-headed 
people, whose simpleness obtained them not one jot 
more of estimation or influence than might have been 
expected, and who, like addle-headed people in general, 
were very apt to get entangled in the brambles and 
thorns of worldly trouble. And finally, there was 
not wanting a sufficient number of lazy, dissolute and 
uproarious dogs, sons of Belial, as they were called, 
who had a vast liking for idleness and jollity, held 
lecture-days' in abomination, eschewed the company 
of ministers and deacons, and regarded the General 
Courts and Particular Courts of the colony with 
mingled aversion and fear. As the law exercised 
a strict vigilance over all these classes, and intruded 
its power into almost every department of life, it may 
well be supposed that its records in those days present 
to ru some of the most curious circumstances which 
can be found in the annals of society. Not only was 
the peace of the colony and the welfare of religion 
watched over, but the disputes of the quarrelsome 
were settled, the reprobates and profane persons 
were conrected, and even the simple and foolish were 
brought up to answer for the consequences of their 
shallow-patedness. 

With these premises, let us look back to the fourth 
day of June, in the year 1645, and take a view of the 
little village of Hartford, as the beams of the morning 
sun fell brightly upon its log-cabins or rudely framed 
and covered houses. The heavy slab doors and 
dimmutive windows were wide open to let in the 
summer breeze, and the families of the Puritans were 
seen, some prepuring their breakfasts, and some already 
sitti^ at their plain but plenteous meals. Presently 
many of the doors were closed, and the voice of the 
husimnd and father was heard reading the Word of 
i life, and then lifting itself up to the Giver of that 
Worf, and the Dispenser of every earthly blessing. 

(I) live Faritra pbiaie fin tbt Sabtath, 


From not every house, however, could tlicse devotional 
sounds be heard, as might have been perceived by 
stopping at this tumbledown looking cabin, which 
Miss Mary Tailecoate has described to us as "a litle 
log-howse with a broken dorc, and only one smalle 
wiudowe.” 

The familv, still at breakfast, consisted of but one 
man and one woman. Tlie two were silting in chairs, 
evidently of home manufacture, on opposite sides of 
a rickety table, which looked as if it might have come 
from England. Another chair, a long chest, a coarse 
cupboard, a couple of four-legged stools, and some 
articles of cooking furniture, were scattered here and 
there about the room. As this was the only apartment 
in the cabin, at the further end of it stood a low 
bedstead, strewed over with not very clean bed- 
clothing, still tumbled with last night’s usage. On 
the table, before the couple who were making their 
breakfast, was a wooden plate, containing some coarse 
bread, and an earthen dish of crispy baked beans, 
mingled with slices of fat pork. This, with a brown 
stone pitcher of water, constituted the meal which 
was now rapidly disappearing before a pair of by no 
means feeble appetites. 

The appearance of the lady, though a little slovenly, 
and just now, too, somewhat ill-natured, was on the 
whole rather agreeable. Her robust form, a little too 
full indeed for beauty, was clothed in a short froek, 
coming close up around the neck, and a skirt of blue 
linsey-woolsey. Cureless brown curls peeped out 
from under a rather dirty cap; her checks were full 
and high-coloured, and her eyes of a dark and handsome 
hazel. It seemed clear, however, that she had got up 
that morning, as the saying is, “wrong end foremost^’* 
and was ready to seize upon cvciy excuse for pouring 
out the ill-humour with which she was fully charged. 

“I tell thee, Baggett,” said she, as her husband 
extended his pewter plate for another quantum of 
beans, “ thou art the greatest eater in the colony; and 
what with thy eating and thy laziness and thy folly, 
it is no wonder that wc have grown poorer every year. 
Thou hast nigh upon brought thy wife to starvation. 
The very salvages themselves "do fare better than we 
should, were it not for my good brother. Elder 
Tailecoate. Little did I know when I married thee 
what a good-for-nothing I was giving myself away to. 
You had a horse and oxen then, but now you have 
eaten up the one, and let that precious hypocrite, 
Samuel Sherwood, fool you out of the other. Ho! 

I should be better a widow than the wife of such 
an one.” 

This sharp address was delivered to a thin-faced, 
ohalky-complexiOncd man, with dull grey eyes, and an 
expression of visage in which simplicity was strongly 
mingled with stubbornness. His slender under-sized 
form was arrayed in a doublet of coarse linen, and 
a pair of breeches of the same material, tied with 
ribbons below the knee. His legs from the knee to 
the ancle were bare, but his feet were cased in 
clamped and immensely heavy shoes, fastening; like 
the breeches, with ties of ribbon., 
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Notvitbstanding her wrath, Goodwife Egleston 
helped her hiuband to what he wanted, and then 
helped herself. Saggett went on eating in silence; 
for, as Miss Mary Tailccoate informs ns, “hee was 
a man of verie few wordes, and seldom repljed to the 
fioutings and scoldings of his wife.” This seemed to 
be especially provoking to the good lady, who, after 
a moment, resumed; "Baggett, why don’t thee speak P 
I wish thee would say something when 1 talk to thee, 
and not .sit there like a dumb beast. Not a thought 
in thy noddle, I wairant. Gome, let some words come 
out of that mouth of thine, instead of filling it all the 
time with beans and bacon. If thou hadst been as 
silent in the company of sharpers as thou art with 
thy wife, thou mightest have ploughed with thine own 
oxen now, instead of delving with a spade. Only to 
think that I, the sister of Jonathan Tailecoate, should 
have married a man who had not enough of sense to 
keep what his father gave him!” 

“I wish thou wert fairly rid of me then, or I of 
thee I” replied Ba^tt, provoked at last to break 
silence. "I have had no peace since I was yoked to 
thee; be silent, or I will speak out something to 
a purpose; thou shalt find that I can speak. 1 am 
no fool, as every one knows.” 

“ No fool!” retorted Ids wife; " the whole plan¬ 
tation knows thee for a simpleton; and Samuel 
Sherwood knows it best of all: he can swear to it by 
those oxen that have leaked out of thy purse into his. 
And thou wishest to be fairly rid of me, eh ? Well, 
the Lord grant it! Bight glad would I be to be my 
own woman again. Come! Say no more. Shame 
on thee to be here eating and scolding, with the sun 
an hour high.” 

"I will have nothing more to do with such a 
pestilent woman!” replied Baggett; "thou art the 
veiy evil spirit in a house. I will do something to 
free me from such a torment.” 

"Ay! do something! do it to a purpose, and sec 
how it will make the whole colony stare. They will 
not believe that it was thee who did it.” 

Baggett now rose from the table, took a long swallow 
at the water-pitohor, picked up his broad-brimmed, 
sugar-loaf hat from the floor, put it on his head, and 
walked sulkily to the door. He slammed it as he 
went out, stumbled off the log which served him as 
a door-step, shouldered his %eavy hoe, and began to 
trudge away to his work. 

Goodman Egleston was indeed’almost a simpleton, 
very obstinate withal, and a stubborn believer in the 
infallibility of his own opinion. In consequence, the 
! property which his father left him had gradually 
wasted, untd, from a very respectable* station, he had 
I become one of the poorest householders in the colony. 
This was extremdy mortifying to his wife, whoso 
family was somewhat wealthy and aristocratic. By 
weakly and aristonatic, 1 mean that they consorted 
I with the Governor and miniater, owned a horse, a cow, 
and a yoke of oxen, and laid clum to hundreds of 
aores of wild land. Goodwife Egleston, at first all 
happiness and smiles, soon began to fret and scold. 


until, in the end, fretting and scolding had become 
the warp and a good part of the filling of her con¬ 
versation. Nothing could teach B^gett, howsvei:; 
and he only grew more and more indignant at her 
interference. 

This morning, thoroughly angry, he walked on as 
we have described him, bent upon effecting in some 
way a deliverance from his trials. Sulkily, sulkily I 
he trudged down the principal street, passing by { 
without notice his fellow-citizens, untU he came to i 
a path which led off to his fields. Here he looked | 
up to see which way he should go, and then stumbled 
on in the same sullen, downcast manner as before. 
Tire bright sun was shining joyously into the beautiful 
valley of the Connecticut; the balmy air of June 
breathed softly over the fields and among the forests; 
the birds flew gaily from tree to tree, or sat on the 
branches and poured forth tlicir full-throated music; 
in short, the young Summer was smiling one of his 
sweetest smiles, as he followed the steps of his 
departed sister. Spring. But all this was entirely lost 
upon poor Baggett, who, deep in the dumps, would 
have had no eye just now for the beauties of Eden, 
no ear for the very melody of the spheres. He was 
about stepping across a little brook which ran gurgling 
and murmuring through the meadows, when he heard 
some one call him from a neighbouring corn-field: | 

" Goodman Egleston! Goodman Egleston! hold awhile! .' 
I am anxious to speak with thee.” ' 

Ijooking up, he saw his nearest neighbour. Beacon . 
Gybbins, coming toward him, his silver beard waving ' 
in the breeze, and a hoe trembling in his aged hands. 
“Friend Egleston,” said the deacon, lowering his 
voice as he came nearer, " I have desired for some i 
time past to discourse with tliee upon a certain matter, | 
but have as yet found no opportunity. I will make i i 
bold to say that my mind much misgiveth me to see j 
that ungodly youth, George Tuckye, hankering so \ 
much about thy dwelling as he hath done of late. It ' 
appeareth to me that he is there daring thy absence i 
more than is seemly. It is reported tliat he hath 
a great liking for Goodwife Egleston; and indeed he 
imth declared as much, more than once, -to some of 
his profane companions. It hath also been told me 
by a certain aged handmaid of the Lord, that Goodwife 
Egleston favoureth him more than is becoming to 
a woman who is in the bonds of marriage. I would : 
counsel you, dear neighbour, to have a care over this 
matter, that it proce^ not to anything culpable, nor 
to any scandal in our village. May the wisdom 
of the Lord guide thee and direct thee iu the 
business!” 

"Thanks, Beacon Gybbins,” replied Baggett. "I 
will see to the affair;” and he turned away to proceed 
on his walk. 

"Have a care, neighbour Egleston,” shouted the 
old deacon, after he had taken a few steps; ^'give 
not way to the spirit of evil; remember how Siipecp 
and Levi were accursed for their vicdence.” 

"Poor man!’’ he continued to himself, os he 
tottered back to his woHc; "he is one of the simple 
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onei. I hope that he will be preserved from the vsjs 
of witith and folly.” 

Bag^tt, with a puzzled expression of countenance, 
as if deeply engaged in thought, walked on fery 
; slowly until be came to a thicket thirty or forty yards 
I beyond. Here, hid by the thick underbrush from 
I Deacon Oybbins, he sat down on a stone, and remained 
, for some mmutes motionless and pensive. He then 
I rose with a sudden start, as if he had taken his 
determination, and with his hoc on his shoulder struck 
' off rapidly across the fields toward the Connecticut 
River. He pushed on over the undulating ground, 
now for the most part cleared, but still scattered with 
the stumps of trees which once covered it, until ho 
reached a small clump of fine old chestnuts. Passing 
I through these, he came out upon a little green knoll, 
i where stood a comfortable looking cabin, facing 
I toward the river. This was the dwelling of Thomas 
i Pord, a well-to-do settler, who cultivated a small 
I patch of ground, but occupied most of his energies 
in hunting and fishing. Thomas Pord’s wife was the 
sister of George Tuckye, and, in consequence of a law 
of the colony, passed Pebruary the 21at, 1636, George 
generally resided with his brother-in-law. The said 
law was in these words: “It is ordered y^ noc yonge 
man y‘ is neither maried nor hath any servaunte, and 
be noe publicke officer, shall kcepo howse by himself, 
without consent of the Towne where he lives first 
I had, under paine of 20s. pr weeke.” This enactment 
I was a great trouble, no doubt, to the wild bucks and 
I gay young men about town of those days, obliging 
I them to nestle in whatever families they could, and 
even perliaps to house themselves with some solemn, 
admonishing old deacon. As for this George Tuckye, 
be appears to have been an uneasy, noisy fellow, fond 
of wild jokes and uproarious mirth, and a sad 
neglecter of the weekly lecture, and all other divine 
ordinances. He was a continual smoker, drank wine 
whenever he could get it, sparked it a great deal 
among the women, seldom worked in the fields, fished 
a good deal, and was often out hunting with the 
Podunk Indians, who lived across the river. In 
consequence of these peculiarities, he was very little 
liked or respected by the graver part of the community, 
who looked upon him as a youth not indeed absolutely 
vicious, but as exceedingly trifling, carnally-minded, 
and profane. 

Baggett Egleston passed quietly round to the front 
of the cabin and knocked at the door. “Come in,” 
said a voice. “It’s he!” muttered Baggett. He 
stepped in, and pushing back the swinging door, his 
eyes fell upon the very man be wanted. There he 
sat, a short, tliick-set, tow-headed, light-complexioned, 
good-humoured looking young fellow, smoking a dingy 
pipe, and idly watching a couple of Indians who were 
paddling in a canoe across the river. As Baggett 
entered he looked roum^ 

“ Oh, good morning,*eighbour 1” aaid he, puffing 
out a cloud of tobacco smoke, and then pushiag 
^ stool with his foot toward his visitor. “ Come in; 
take a seat.” 
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" All alone P ” said Boj^t, sitting down on the 
stool, and fanning himself with his Irtt. “ Where is 
Goodman Brown and his wife P” 

" Gone to the village to see some of their gossips. 
Married folks can visit till their legs can’t cany them; 
but if we pretty fellows try it, why, we get admonished 
—fined perhaps. Anything new P” 

“No, nothing out of the common way: only, 
George, I—I—I have a little private business for 
thee: wouldst like to hear it ?” 

“ Out with it.” 

"Well, George, they tell me thou hast a pretty 
fancy for Good wife Egleston: is it true ?” 

The youug num, fairly startled from his indifference, 
opened his eyes wide, and looked Baggett fixedly in 
the fm:e for several seconds, as if to sec whether he 
was speaking in jest or anger. 

“Well, neighbour,” he at last replied, in a drawling 
but steady tone,“I hope no offenee, but I will speak the 
truth: they have told thee no lies. But what then ?” 

“ Why,” said Baggett, scratching his small head, 
and looking rather puzzled, “ why, you must know 
that Sarah and 1 get along but ill together; and no 
longer ago than this morning she told me to my face 
that she wished she was rid of me. I can’t bear her 
tongue any longer, and if you want the woman, why, 
you are welcome to her; and I should say thanks for 
the riddance 1” 

" Sell thy wife 1” roared George, jumping up, and 
dropping his pipe. “Thou dost not mean to have 
me buy her ? Sell a wife I I never heard of such 
a thing in all the colonies I” 

“ No, no, George; but don’t speak so loud. No, 
I never thought of that. I’ll give her away. You 
may have her for nothing. Only get her to go, and 
many thanks to you.” 

“ Well, this is strange I mighty strange I Some¬ 
thing altogether new 1 . Will it be legal P What will 
the General Court, and the Particular Court, and the 
ministers, and the deacons say ? Ho! ho I Won’t 
they admonish us! Won’t they fasten my delicate 
trotters in that pillory of theirs ? The piUory—the 
chief pillar of the temple, you know.” 

“Well, all that is worth considering. But as to 
the legality of the affair, friend Tuckye, I think I can 
convince thee of the legality thereof. That is the 
very thing 1 considered before I came here. Cannot 
a man give away his ownP Is not my wife rainef 
1 took her for such; such she is, as the Scriptures 
say, beyond eontrmerey; uow, being mine, I give her 
away to you, and thus she becomes yours.” 

“Well, dang it! It’s new doctrine, and don’t 
smell so orthodox as it might do. However, 1 like 
Gh>odwife Egleston enough to run a little risk for her; 
so here goes; let the devil look out for the loose 
ends. I’m thy man.” 

“ Good! neighbour Tuckye,” said Baggett; " thou 
art a friend indeed!” 

"But,” resumed George, "we must have some 
sort of an agreement: thou eanst write: do then 
make one, and I will put my mark to it.” 
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"Tlij markP No,my mark; my name 1 mean. 
Yes, 1 will write an a$;reement. Let me see; give 
and bequeath! Yes, that is it; those are the terms; 
it is the terms which make the legality, friend 
Tuckye.” 

"So be it,” said George. "Well, you want pens 
and paper;” and getting uf^ he walked across the 
room to a wooden chest, opened il^ and took out 
a huge earthen ink-stand, a stumpy pen, and some 
dirty sheets of brownish-white writing paper. Then, 
shutting the box, he laid the articles on the lid. 

“There, neighbour, do thou scratch away; devil 
take the letter that I can make. When I get as 
learned as thou, 1 too, perhaps, will give away a 
wife.” 

Baggett kneeled on the floor, and, using the chest 
as a writing-desk, proceeded very gravely, and with 
much consideration, to draw up the following formula: 

“I, Baggett Egleston, being in my perfect 
memory, and having formally taken Sarali Egleston 
to be my true and legall wife, I doe now, of mine 
own free will and de.sire, giro and bequeth the sed 
Sarah Egleston untoe my deare fryend George Tuckye, 
to be his true and legall wife, now and for ever. 
Amen. This fowerth day of June, 1615. 

"Baggett Egleston.” 

"There, George,” said he, holding up the blotted 
paper and reading it aloud, "there, that is the 
bequeathal; take it, and take the woman too as fast 
ns thou canst get her.” 

" Very good!” said George, with a grin, stuffing 
the paper into Ids breechcs-pockct. "But thinkest 
thou that this will be enough f Will it need nothing 
moreP No ceremony? No marrying?" 

" Why, no! I suppose not,” replied Baggett, 
elevating his eye-brows, and looking sagaciously at 
the wall. “ 1 should say no. , She has been married 
once; married to me, you understand; and I trausfer 
my rights to you. Howsoever, if thou likest it 
better, thou canst have a wedding; only it will cost 
thee something, remember. I should advise thee,” 
he continued, rather dryly, “ to spend as little at tlie 
beginning of the business as possible.” 

"But the Particular Court? Well, no! the Par¬ 
ticular Court be hanged! Let it go as it is. I’ll 
adventure my ancles agaidlt the pillory: they will 
last through one lecturc-day, I warrant. But how 
will you break the affair to Goodwife Egleston ? Ho! 
ho! Goodwife Tuckye, I should say. Just let her 
know the thing, Baggett, I pray thee. I should feel 
a bit awkward to have to explain it all to her myself.” 

" Surely! 0 yes! I will secure thee of a welcome. 
I will explain it to her; and, will she, nill she, she 
shall come to it. 1 will inform her, and then go to 
Windsor, and tarry there a day or two, so that thou 
canst have a fair chance.” 

Some further conversation ensued, and then Ba^ett 
took his leave, to go home, as he said, and inform the 
goodwife of the change which had been made for her. 
But the nearer he got to his house, the less courage 


he felt about communicating the information, and the 
more disposed to let his fortunate heir take the whole 
burden of the business upon his own shoulders. The 
terrors of Us wife’s tongue weighed upon him; the 
responsibilities of the step which he had taken 
depressed him still more; and a rising fear of the 
Particular Court completed the overthrow of Ids 
resolution. 

“A plague take itl” he muttered to himself. "I 
have got far enough into the fore-front of the battle. 
Let George Tuckye stand out a little where the 
archers can shoot at him. If I go to forcing the 
woman, I shall have the whole business to answer for, 
from head to tail.” 

Goodwife Egleston, as her husband entered, was 
busy in boiling a dish of pounded Indian corn for 
dinner. Her-wrath had somewhat abated since 
morning, but had not yet gone down far enough to 
make her anxious for one of those customary recon¬ 
ciliations which had hitherto served as oil upon the 
troubled waters. Slie looked up with some surprise 
as he came in, and a sliade gathered over her brow, 
for she supposed that he had forsaken his work thus 
early out of sheer idling and laziness. 

"What, man!” said she, “art hungry again? 
Hast come for thy dinner ? Thou wilt have to wait 
till noon any how.” 

Baggett said nothing, but looked hard at his wife, 
took off his hat, scratched his head, and then stared 
at the wail. He was revolving in his small wits 
whether he should say anything about his novel 
arrangememt with George Tuckye, and, very prudently 
as he thought, he finally concluded to keep silence. 

“ Sarah,” said he, “ I have business to look to at 
Windsor; it wiU be needful for me to tarry there 
a couple of days or thereabouts; so thou const keep 
the house alone, and see how thou likest it.” 

“ Tarry a week if thou like,” was the reply: “ thy 
business will be none too well done; and, as for me, 
dost think tliat I cannot get along without thee ? 
Never fear for me.” 

Baggett grated his teeth, but softly; and in 
glum silence began to prepare for his expedition. He 
leaned his hoe in one corner, took down an old fusil 
which hung over the mantel-piece, loaded it, slung our 
his powder horn and bullet-pouch, stuck his hat on 
his head, and walked to the door. Here he half 
turned round and said : " Sarah, if George Tuckye 
should come here, he is a friend of ours, you know, 
and a very pretty fellow, say what they will against 
him. So, if he wants anything of mine, why you 
can let him have it, I tell you, be it what it may.” 

“ Well! well!” replied the lady; " I will see about 
it. What has he promised to lend George Tuckye, 
I wonder?” she continued, as Baggett marched into 
the street. " His dinner. I’ll warrant, seeing he 
wants it not himself.” ^ 

An hour passed away: no gossiping neighbour 
came in to relieve her loneliness; noon came, and she 
sat down to her meal alone. She began to feel tlie 
absence of her husband; her fit of su^ess gradually 
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gare way to gentler emotions, and she began to 
regret that she had spoken so unkindly to the partner 
of her joys and sorrows. She thought of the first 
happiness of their married life; she censured herself 
for inteiTupting it by the sharpness of her temper; 
then she excused herself by bringing up, and dwelling 
upon, her husband’s follies; then she pitied him, as 
being more unfortunate than blameable; and finally 
she melted away into tears, and had that woman’s 
relief the world over, a hearty crying-spell. An hour 
after dinner found her wishing poor Baggett back, 
and indulging in as soft and loving a humour as any 
husband could desire. 

Let us now return to George Tuckye. Tins young 
roystercr waited, impatient and somewhat afplated, 
for two or three hours, hoping that Baggett would 
reappear to inform him of the successful issue of his 
interview with pretty Goodwife Egleston. Koon 
came and passed, but no messenger of good tidings 
arrived, and he began to think that he must set about 
doing something for himself. He put on his best 
clothes, stuffed Baggett’s precious formula into his 
[locket, and set out for the cottage where lived his 
promised bride. He walked slowly, and repeatedly 
stopped by the way to cudgel his brains for a suitable 
address and explanation, so that it was the middle 
of the afternoon before he reached Baggett’s cabin. 
There was the prize he was about to play for, the 
desired of bis soul, sitting on the door-step, and whiling 
away her lonely hours by vigorously patching and 
j darning her husband’s old breeches. A softened and 
almost sentimental expression was brooding on her 
face, and George, who always called her the finest 
woman in the colony, thought he had never seen her 
look so handsome. 

“ Good day. Mistress Egleston,” said he, although 
Goodwife would have been a more proper term, as 
Mistress was usually applied only to higher ranks of 
society. 

“ Ah, good day, George,” she replied, with a smile. 
“Welcome: Baggett told me that perhaps thou 
wouldst be here to-day.” 

"Ay, Sarah,” said George, thinking, with his 
I heart in his mouth, that all had been explained and 
agreed to, “thou scest 1 have come to take full 
possession.” 

“To take full possession!” repeated Goodwife 
Egleston, opening her handsome eyes. “ Truly, my 
husband told me that thou w'ouldst want something; 
but 1 doubt if he would be willing to have thee take 
possession of all.” 

“No, not of the house and furniture. 1 care not 
for goods and treasure, so that I can but have thee; 
it is thee I have come for, and surely thou wilt not 
say me nay.” 

" Me!” exclaimed the lady, opening her eyes wider 
than before. “Eye! Geoige. What dost mean? 
Oh, ho 1 thou art makin|^eriy with me. Ha! ha I 
ha! But thou must ask Goodman Egleston first.” 

“ The fool!” said the young gallant to himself. 
“ He has gone away and not told her. But 1 hare 


the hequeathal, with his name to it: I will show her 
that: perhaps I can persuade her myself.” 

With this idea he rammed bis hand into a pocket 
of his doublet, among twine, tobacco, bullets, and 
wadding, and brought out the important doenmeut. 

“ There, Sarah!” said he, holding the paper before 
her eyes; “there! look at that. We have been 
talking of thee, you see; that is, Goodman Egleston 
Bud I; and he—but here it is, in black and white: 
‘I, Baggett Eglestou, being in my proper memory, 
and’—and—there, take it and read it thyself, Sarah. 
I am no great clerk in writing, though print isn’t so 
hard.” 

Goodwife Egleston, mute with wouder and cariosity, 
seized the paper, and spelled it through with a look 
in which it was difficult to say whether there was 
more of amazement or indignation. Her face grew 
red and pale by turns, and, when she had finished, she 
threw down the paper and burst into tears. “It 
seemeth probable,” remarks Miss Judith Taileeoate, 
in one of the letters from which I have compiled this 
history, “ that her lone for her husbande is a kinde of 
intermittent lone, which goeth away att times and 
retumeth att times.” A very acute observation. 
Miss Jndilh; there is a great deal of that kind of 
love in the world: Goodwife Egleston is not the only 
person who has been noted for it. 

George picked up the paper, with some misgivings, 
and put it safely in bis pocket; and well was it that 
he did so, as otherwise it never would have come 
down for the edification and amusement of these 
latter-days. Before it was fairly housed, the tearful 
wife suddenly recovered from her melting mood, and 
made a vigorous snatch for it. Failing this, she 
fetched a spiteful slap at George’s head, which, as the 
young fellow ducked almost to his knees, only knocked 
off his hat. He sprang up lightly and stepped off to 
a safe distance; upon which Goodwife Egleston, 
seeing that she had failed of revenge, stumbled into 
the cabin, and sitting down on a bench, again gave 
way to tears. George stayed without a moment, 
thinking whether he had not better give up his 
undertaking; but hoping that the storm was passing 
away in this copious shower, he resolved to make one 
more effort to weather it. He stepped in softly, and 
sat down at a safe and respectful distance, on the 
same bench. He felt very much like some timid 
child who sees a beautiful cat which it wants to 
stroke and pet, but is afraid of getting a scratch in 
the face : the child puts out its little hand, and then 
looks at the cat’s claws, and so stands in a trembling 
hesitation of wishfulness and fear. Just so George 
sat for some time in silence, looking stedfastly at 
Gk)odwife Egleston, who, with her face buried in her 
hands, kept on sniffling and sobbing. 

"Sarah,” said he, at last, “don’t cry so. I memt 
f bee no harm. I am willing to be thy true and loving 
husband, and thy goodman is willing (o give thee up 
to mo.” 

“I don’t want you!” sobbed Goodwife Egleston. 

“ 1 won’t have you; and he is a fool, a wicked oreature. 
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to want to get rid of his own wife. I won’t consent 
to such a sinful proceedii^.” 

"But, Sarah,” whispered the persevering lover, 
moving nearer and trying to take her hand—- 

“Go away!” screamed the indignant woman, 
j giving him a strong push and springing up. " Go 
I away I Go out of ^e house I I wiU call the con¬ 
i' stables. I will appeal to the Court. 1 will see if 
I men can give away their wives in this colony!” 
j With these words, she dodged past George, sprang 
I ont of the door, and set off on a run toward the house 
of Governor John Haynes. 

"Come back!” roared George, all the terrors of 
j the Particular Court rising, like a frightful ghost, 
before his eyes. "Sarah! Goodwife Egleston! 
MUiress Egleston! Come back! I’ll - say no more 
about it.” But she never slackened her pace; she 
pushed on; she ran into the Governor’s yard; and 
George Tuckye, quite dumbfounded with the turn of 
things, took the shortest and speediest cut for the 
cabin of Thomas Ford. 

The next morning, betimes, after breakfast and the 
customary lengthy prayers were over. Governor John 
Haynes was seen knocking at the door of that excellent 
man, Bev. Samuel Stone. This gentleman was one of 
the two first ministers in Hartford, the other being 
Thomas Hooker, who died only three years after tlie 
event wliich we are relating, and who is styled by 
Cotton Mather " the light of the western churches.” 
Mr. Stone, who survived his colleague fifteen years, 
was also highly respected by the New-England clergy, 
and much honoured and trusted by the colonial 
Government of Connecticut. His epitaph, cut on a 
slab of red sand-stone, and dated July the 20th, 1603, 
remains to us in the old burying-ground at Hartford, 
and describes in rude verse his character and excellent 
qualities. It informs us that he was 

"Newengland’s glory and her radiant crown.” 

And after a few more lines, declaring that he was 
safely and sweetly sleeping in Jesus until the glorious 
mom of the resurrection, it closes thus: 

" Is nature's solid art and reasoning well 
'Tis known beyond compare he did excell; 

Errors corrupt by sinnewous dispute. 

He did oppvgno, and clearly them confute ; 

Above all things he Christ his Lord preferPd: 
Hartford, thy richest jewel's here inter’d.” 

Captain Edward Johnson, too, author of the " Wonder- 
Working Providence,” one of the strangest books 
that ever was written, eulogizes his merits in the 
following very extraordinary poetry: 

“ Thou weli-emoothed Stone Christ's work-manship to be; 

In's Chqrch new laid his weak ones to support, 

WiA ’t woras of might his foes are foil'd by tbeo; 

Then daily dost to godliness exhort. 

Monra not, 0 man, youth and learning spent 

In desert landmy muse is bold to say 
For glorions workea Christ his hath hither sent. 

Like that great work of Besurrection day.” 

Not very excellent poesy, certainly, either as to sense 
or measure; and yra mi^ Ssfely believe that the 


worthy minister stood higher as a mqn than his 
panegyrist as a bard. 

It somewhat surprised me, at first, that Governor 
Haynes, vfho was a decorous man in his conduct, and 
a great respecter of age, should not have applied to 
Mr. Hooker instead of Mr. Stone, inasmnoh as the 
former was the older of the two. But I subsequently 
found an explanation of the circumstance in a remark 
which Miss Judith Tailecoate makes in another place, 
that Mr. Hooker was gone on some chnrch business 
to Farmington. The Governor accordingly knocked 
at Mr. Stone's door, which was presently opened by a 
little maid, who curtsied very low at seeing the 
illustrious visitor. On learning whom he wanted, she 
opened a door on one side of the entry, and pointing 
into the room, said timidly that “the master” was 
there. John Haynes entered and found the good 
minister busily engaged in correcting a sermon of two 
hours in length, wherewith to feed his hungry flock 
on the morning of the next lecture-day. 

“Good morning, Mr. Stone,” said he. "TheLord 
prosper you in your holy calling.” 

“ The Lord be with you, friend Haynes,” replied 
the minister. "Enter and be seated.” 

"Mr. Stone,” said Governor Haynes, after he had 
ensconced himself in a huge mahogany chair, "the 
Particular Court meets to-day, and we have one very 
serious case to be tried before it; a case, 1 am grieved 
to say, that throws much scandal upon that holy 
truth that hatli been so long preached in this 
backslidden colony. 1 have been informed that a 
simple man named Baggett Egleston—^not a lamb of 
the flock, I believe, for which the Lord be praised— 
that this man hath actually given away his lawful 
wife, with whom he was united in the bonds of wedlock 
by holy Mr. Hooker, to a sinful creature, George 
Tuckye by name; also that this Tuckye liath got 
speech of Goodwife Egleston, and endeavoured to 
persuade her to the agreement, wliich the woman had 
strength and wisdom given her to refuse to do. 
Awful as the matter sceinelli, llicrd*can bo no question 
of its verity, for goodwife Egleston hath herself come 
to me and informed me of the affair, complaining 
grievously, and with many tears, of the wickedness 
and unfeelingucss of her husband, and the beastly 
impudence of this Tuckye. Now I have despatched 
Constable John Hails after Tuckye, and Constable 
Thomas Barber after Egleston, to bring them before 
the Court where we shall try their cases this day. 
But it seemeth proper that you, the shepherd of these 
erring sheep, should be aware of their straying, so 
that you may converse with them, and expound unto 
them their errors, and, if the thing be possible, lead 
them to repentance. Wherefore I desire that you 
would appear at the Court to-day, where a room shall 
he given you with the prisoners, to hold with them, I 
trust, profitable and edifyin|^iscoutse.” 

The Governor having finRied his harangue, the 
good minister leased back in his diair, and raised his 
eyes to the ceiling, with a deep and audible sigh, almost 
a groan. “ O Lord, how long,” said he, ” how long 
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•hall Thj Word be preached to a foolish and ungodly 
generatioD, who having eyes see not, and having ears 
bear not, and having hearts understand notP How 
hare they hated .instruction and despised reproof! 
But I, I too, must bear on my feeble shoulders much of 
the guilt. Alas I what an unfaithful shepherd have I 
been to tbe sheep who have been committed to my 
care I How little have I warned and instructed them I 
How have 1 sought mine own ease, when 1 should 
have been praying for my people! 

"Well, Governor Haynes, dear brother in the Lord, 
this is a mournful instance of perverse selfishness in 
the one, and gross desires in the other, of these two 
poor creatures. I will gladly see them to-day, and 
use tbe strength which shall bo vouchsafed me in 
trying to convince them of their error, and showing 
them their only hope of forgiveness.” 

Governor Haynes, having fulfilled his mission, now 
withdrew, and the minister, after some moments of 
sad reflection, resumed the writing of his sermon. 

George Tuckye was already sitting sulkily in the 
little dark cabin which served the colony as a gaol, and 
Constable Thomas Barbor, mounted on his old grey 
mare, was just now spurring off for Windsor, in hot 
search after Baggett Egleston. The doors of a large 
framed and boarded building, the Connecticut State 
House of that period, were soon thrown open, and the 
members of the Particular Court, with a considerable 
number of plaintiffs, defendants, witnesses, and spec¬ 
tators, began to gather, and then take tlieir scats. 
Governor Haynes and Mr. Stone came in; a long prayer 
was offered by the latter; and the Court thus prepared, 
gravely commenced its business. The deputies were six 
in nnmber, and the jurymeu twelve; and the reader if 
he wishes for their names, may find them all recorded 
on the one hundred and twenty-sixth page of the 
Public Bcoords of Connecticut. 

The first case was an action for slander by Tliomas 
Sherwood the elder, against Henry Grayc, which the 
jury decided by finding for the plaintiff, as it is 
entered on the Records, "costs of Court and dam- 
mages twenty pownd.” 

The second case was between the same parties on 
another count of slander; and here again Henry 
Grays was cast with " costs of Court and dammages 
fewer pownd.” 

Then came a third action of slander, by the same 
calumniated Thomas Sherwood the elder, against 
Jehu Burro the elder, which was concluded by the 
jury finding Jehu Burre "coats of Court, and dam¬ 
mages fifteen pownd.” • 

Jehu Burre the elder then had an action against 
Thomas Sherwood the elder, but got no “dammages,” 
and no farther satisfaction than a round bill of costs. 

Thomas Sherwood the eider having thus trium¬ 
phantly vindicated his reputation, and lined his 
pockets with thirty-ninc^pounda in promises to pay, 
the Coart proceeded to investigate the affairs of a 
certain deceased serving-man of one Mr. Parks. While 
a smart discussion on this case was going forward, 
•ome individuals who were gathered outside the door 


had their attention directed up the road whi^ led, 
northward toward Windsor. A grey horse was 
coming in the distance, at a heavy gallop; but whether 
the beast was bestridden by one man or Iqr two, it 
was difficult to say. All looked earnestly and in 
silence, until old Thomas Sherwood broke out: 

" That’s be. I know tbe mare. 1 should be snijg of 
her among a iliousand, for I raised her myself. I can 
tell her by her carrying her tail so much to one aide, 
and wisping it as slie jumps. It was something | 
peculiar about that beast; 1 never seed it in any ^ 
other.” j 

“Yes, it’s he, sure enough,” repealed one after ! 
another. 

"But where is Baggett f " asked one. " He hasn’t 
got him.” 

“Oh, Baggett is a little fellow, you know; you 
couldn’t see him behind big Thomas Barbor. And 
don’t you sec f There is one of his feet poking out 
ou one side. Yes! he has him, Pll warrant. He 
wouldn’t come back witliout him.” 

As the group discussed tlie matter, on came the grey 
horse, galIo|)iag, galloping; down it went into a little 
valley; up it came outlie nearer side; and there, sure 
enough, was Constable Barbor, riding like one of 
Cromwell’s troopers, with little Baggett Egleston 
strapped hard and fast at his back. On he came; 
he pulled up at a post; silently and gravely he untied 
his prisoner and allowed him to dismount; then 
springing off himself, ho took him by the collar of his 
doublet, and marched him into the State House. By i 
tliis time the Court had settled the case ou whieh ' 
it had lust been engaged, and had decided, as the record ' 
preserves it, that" Nath; Dickrmson and Tho; Coleman 
are to take a particular accompte of the estate of Mr. 
Parks’ man deceased, and bring yt to tho Court; 
and for the wuges due to him, it may be respited 
vntill we lieare from Mr. Parks, or bis returne." 

Everything being ready, George Tuckye was 
brought from the gaol, and the two chap-fallen prisoners 
found themselves in face of the awful array of Governor, 
Deputies, and Jury. As the reader is already 
acquainted with the case, we will not trouble him with 
the evidence; we will only present him with a passage 
from a letter of Miss Mary Tailecoate, describing in 
her quaint way the conduct of the two principal 
witnesses; 

“Goodwife Egleston,” says the letter, "did give 
her witnesse riglite heartily against George Tuckye, j 
throwing all y* blame upon him; but sed not one | 
word with willingness against her liusbande, ciying and I 
weeping most lamentably that ever shea should hare 
brought him intoe truble. Indeed, brother Jonathan, 
who was att y* Court, tells us that it was right worthy 
of laughter to heare her take on soe, when all did know , 
how shee flouts and abuses him att Ids own bowse, ! 
making it sometimes as unhappy for him as shee can. 
But, as my sister Judith wittily wrote you in a former 
letter,her loue seemethtobee of aii intermittent kiniie.” 

"Deacon Gybbins,” continues Miss Maiy, “when 
bee gave his witnesse, sed that att the time hoe 
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^jnformed Bag^tt of the affair of Goodwife Egleston 
and Qeoi^ Tuckye, hee did praj that Baggett might 
be guided by the wisdom of the Lord; but now it 
did appeare to him that hee had been guided by the 
wisdom of Satban, which was meCre foolishness. The 
deacon did almost weepe when hee spoke this, as 
thinking that he was much to blame for the matter; 
for that, he scd, he should hove watched liimsclf over 
Baggett’s course, whose simpleness and want of 
knowledge all were aware of.” 

Good Deacon Gybbins 1 

The facts having all been made known to the Court, 
the Governor addressed a veiy brief and, as everybody 
thought, a very excellent speech to the jury. *• Gen¬ 
tleman,” ihid he, “this is a case very much out of the 
common way, and it is no easy matter to judge what 
action to take upon it. Questionless it is known to 
you all that the wife of Goodman Egleston is a woman 
of sharp and unruly temper, that putteth fortli little 
effort, in general, to make her husband’s life a happy 
one. Yet is this no excuse for such an unlawful and 
unheard-of proceeding as the giving away of his legal 
spouso to another man, while himself is yet alive. 
His principal excuse lies in this, that he is clearly a 
man of small learning and very mean and inconsider¬ 
able intellects, and also mournfully ignorant of the 
requirements of morality and religion. This last, 
indeed, is verily a crime in the prisoner; but likewise 
is it an exceedingly pitiable misfortune. lie hath 
done wickedly, more through ignorance than malice. 
I would advise, therefore, t^t Mr. Stone he requested 
to admonish him, and that, as punishment, some light 
fine be put upon him. 

“ As for the other prisoner, George Tuckye, he also 
is a man of no learning, and vciy ignorant of religion. 
He too hath sinned through ignorance and stupidity; 
and, in part, hath been led away by the foolish 
eounsels and assertions of Egleston. Still, as he hath 
been guilty of pressing the matter upon Goodwife 
Egleston, and importuning her to so great a scandal and 
win, 1 advise that he too should be admonished and 
bear a fine. Gentlemen, you may now consult and 
pronounce your judgment.” 

The opinions of the jury, it may be supposed, agreed 
in e.sseuce with the Governor’s; and they soon 
brought in their decision, as recorded in the following 
passage of the Records 

“Baggett Egleston, for bequ^thing his wife to a 
young man, is fyned 20s. 

“^orge Tuckye, for his misdemeanor in words to 
Egleston’s wife, u fyned 40s., and to be bownd to his 
good behauior, and to appeare the next Court. 

“Tho: Ford acknowledgetli himself to be bownde 
•n xl. to this Commonwelth, and George Tuckye in 20/., 
that the sud George shdl appear at the next Court, 
and keepe good behanior in the mcane. season.” 

The Court now proceeded to other business, while 
tlw^o prisoners were led back to gaol, to receive the 
(^euful admonition. In wo-begone silence, amidst 
tiiat twilight gl iom, they sat down on the rade bench 
provided for inmates of the building, and waited in 


fear and trembling. Presently a hand was heard oA 
the door; they fixed their eyes upon it; it opened; 
the toll form of Mr. Stone appeared iu strong relief 
against the outer light; the door slowly clo^, and 
he was with them alone. They both arose from their 
lowly seat as he approached, and made him a humble 
obeisance. The minister waited till his eyes had become 
accustomed to the dim light of the room, so that he 
could watch the faces of the two culprits, when in a 
kind and pitying, yet solemn and commanding tone, 
he thus addressed them; 

“My poor children, you have been guilty of a grave 
offence against the laws of this colony, and, more 
dreadful still, against the laws of God. Thou, George 
Tuckye, sinful worm that thou art, hast broken the 
holy tenth commandment, in that thou hast coveted thy 
neighbour’s wife. You coveted her before you knew 
that he was willing to part with her, and it was your 
coveting in a measure which led this simple man to 
make his foolish and sinful offer. You have verily 
sinned and done wickedly, and it becomes you to 
apply for mercy to Him who is gracious and will 
abundantly pardon. The peril which you have escaped, 
not by your own might and wisdom, but by the virtue of 
another, even her whom in your folly you tried to 
persuade to evil, has been fearful. Had you succeeded, 
your life would have been required by our just law, 
and your spirit, unless purified by the blood of 
sprinkling, would have passed into eternity under a 
burden too heavy to be borne. Your ignorance has 
been one cause of your crime, but, while I also must 
cover my soul with sackcloth for this, you too are not 
freed from guilt. Wherehaveyou been on the days when 
Zion was holding her solemn feasts ? Have your feet 
been in the sanctuary ? Have wc beheld your face in 
the Lord’s courts ? Alas! how seldom! Your chosen 
ones have been among the profane, among those who 
know not how to sing the Lord’s song, but whose 
voices are lifted up in the foolish songs of worldly 
merriment. Cease, I beseech you, from these evU 
ways, and come up and abide in tlie tabernacle, even 
in the holy hill of the Lord. 

“And you, Baggett Egleston, what I have said to 
your companion iu this folly belongs also to you. 
But what can I say to a man who will so lightly Cast 
away the wife of his bosom, and surrender her into the 
hands of a stranger? Do you not know that what 
God hath joined together no man may put asunder? 
Do you not know that the wife is bound to her 
husband so long as she liveth, and that he is com¬ 
manded to love her oven os Himself ? These are the 
words of the Yolume of Truth; but how fearfully 
have you gone astray from them! In this, as in all 
your life, you have said unto your Creator, 'Depart 
from me, for 1 desire not the knowledge of Thy ways.’ 
Beware, lest at the lost day He also bid you depart 
into everlasting fire prepa|xd for the de^ and bis 
angels. But 1 am willing to nope better things of you, 
and to believe that from this time you will be no more 
like the brutish man who knoweth not, and the fool 
who undorstandeth not, but like those who rqjoioe 
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til the day in the name of the Lord, and who shall be 
exalted in his righteonsness. Go now to thy home; 
salute gently the wife of thy bosom; lore her even as 
thy own soul; and seek in her company for that peace 
whieh passeth all understanding. 

" And thou, George Tuckye, go also to thy home, not 
forgetting the warning which hath been bestowed 
upon thee, but remembering it to thy everlasting 
edification. May tlie Lord follow yon both, and be 
your eternal Shepherd, lending you in the paths of 
righteousness, for his name’s sake. Amen!” 

Iifr. Stone paused, and a solemn silence ensued, 
only broken by a few stifled sobs from poor Baggett, 
which showed how deeply his feelings had been touched 
by this Scriptural discourse. The minister's very heart 
rejoiced at these sounds, and as he turned away and 
opened the door, be sdcntly prayed that what he had 
spoken might be as tliat bread whieh being thrown 
upon the waters is found again. As they came out 
one by ouc, the last beams of the dying day fell softly 
on the tearful cheeks of BaggeH Egleston and the 
sobered countenance of George Tuckye. The former 
hastened home with a quick yet soft step, like that of 
one who, wifli a full heart, seeks for the joy of pardon 
and reconciliation. The latter also walked quietly 
away, with a look of thoughtfulness that had seldom 
hitherto been seen on his lound and florid visage. 

“ I must endeavour to see Goodwife Egleston,” said 
Mr Stone to himself; “perhaps all these wandering 
sheep may yet be brought into the fold of the Good 
Shepherd.” 

This ends the story of Baggett Egleston; and my 
indefatigable friend, Mr Tailecoate, assures me that 
he has been able to find nothing further of it in any 
letter, manuscript, or record whatever. 


THE ITALIAN PEASANT OIEL. 

Italy’s bright suns and brighter eyes are sources 
from which many of our poets and ^ainteis have 
drawn their inspiration, and to the exercise of their 
talents we natives of northern clime assuredly owe 
much of that power of appreciating the beautiful which 
is so rapidly extending itself among us. The Italian 
Peasant Girl of Mr. Pickcrsgill is one of those embodi¬ 
ments of the principles of loveliness that gratify us 
by their contemplation whenever and wherever they 
are presented to our notice. Youth and beauty 
combined with simplicity of costume are the materials 
from which the artist has produced a very clever 
picture, and one which has deservedly extended his 
reputation. Critics have pretended to discover in the 
features of the maiden too mnch intelligence for a 
peatant girl, but we must remind them that the inde¬ 
scribable charm which superiority of intellect lends to 
the countenance of its possessor is not the exolusire 
privilege of any station in society. 

Mr. Hart has skilfully transferred to the steel that 
which the artist bus so tastefully depicted on the 
oanTas.. * 
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UBEUVS'A XAROABZIA VOBX, QUMSECIX ANDOS 
DATA, CaXXSZLS iNcxms. 

" Nulla dies sine linea.” 

Bapteipber, 

Seeing y* woodman fell a noble tree, which, as it 
went to the ground, did uptear scvendl small plants by 
y* roots, mothougbte such woolde be the fail of dear 
father, herein more sad than that of the abbot of 
Sion and the Charterhouse monks, inasmuch as, being 
celibate, they involve noe others in theire ruin. 
Brave, holio,martyrs! how cheerfully they went to 
theire death. I’m glad to have seene how pious men 
may turn e’en an ignominious'seutcnce into a kind of 
euthanasy. Dear father bade mo note how they 
bore themselves as bridegrooms going to theire mar¬ 
riage, and converted what mighte have beene a shock 
to my surebarged spiritts, into a lesson of deepe and 
high comfort. 

One tbing hath grieved me sorelie. He mistooke 
somewhat 1 sayd at parting for an implication of my 
wish that he shoulde yield up his conscience. Oh no, 
dearest father, that be far from me! It seems to 
have cut him to the heart, for he hath writ that 
“none of the terrible things that may befall him 
touch liim soe uearhe as that bis dearly beloved child, 
whose opinion be soe much values, shoulde desire him 
to overrule his conscience.” That bo far from me, 
father! I have writ to explayu the matter, but bis 
reproach, undeserved though it be, hath troubled my 
heart. 

November. 

Parliament will meet to-morrow. ’Tis expected 
father and y' good bishop of llochester will bo at¬ 
tainted for misprision of treason by y® slavish mem¬ 
bers thereof, and though not given hithertoe unto 
mnch heedc of omens and hodements while onr hearts 
were light and onr courage high, yet now y® coming 
evill scemeth foreshadowed unto alle hy I know not 
how many mclanchoUck presages, sent, for aught we 
know, in mercy. Now that the days are dark and 
short, and the nights stormy, we shun to linger much 
after dusk in lone chambers and passages, and what 
was sayd of the enemies of Israel may be nigh 
sayd of us, “that a falling leaf shall chase them.” 
I’m sure " a going in the tops of the mulberry trees" 
on a blusterous evening, is enow to draw us alic, men, 
mothers, and maids, together in an heap. ... We 
goe about y® house in twos and threes, and care not 
much to leave the flreside. Last Sunday we bad 
closed about y® hearth, and little Bill was a reading 
by the fire-light how Herodias’ daughter danced off 
the head of St. John the Baptist, when down comes 
an emptie swallow’s nest tumbling adowii the cliimnie, 
bringing with it enow of soot, smoke, and rubbish to 
half smother ns alle; but the dust was nothing to the 
dismay thereby occasioned, and I noted one or two 

(1) Concluded ttom p. 86. 
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of onr biwrest tufn os pale ss dcnth. Then, the rats 
have skirmished and g^loppcd behind the vainscoat 
more h'ke a troop of horse than a herd of such smaller 
d^r, to infinite annoyance of mother, who coulde 
not be more firmly persuaded they were about to 
I leave a falling house, if, like the scared priests 
in the temple of Jerusalem, she had heard a voyce 
' utter, “Let us depart hence." The round upper half 
of the cob-loaf rolled off the table this momiug, nod 
Rupert, as he picked it up, gave a kind of shudder, 
and muttered somewhat about a head rolling from 
the scaffold. Worse than this was o’ Tuesday night. 
. . . ’Twas bedtime, and yet none were liking to goc, 
when, o’ suddain, we hearde a screech that made 
every body’s heart thrill, followed by one or two 
hollow groans. Will snatches up the lamp and runs 
forth, 1 close following, and allc the others at our 
heels, and after looking into sundrie deserted cup¬ 
boards and comers, we descend the broad stone steps 
of the cellars, half-way down which Will, stumbling 
over something he sees not, takes a flying leap to 
clear himself down to the bottom, luckily without extin¬ 
guishing the lamp. We find Gillian on the steps in a 
swoon; on bringing her to, she cxclayms about a 
ghost without a head, wrapped in a winding-sheet, 
that confronted her and then sank to the ground as 
she entered the vaults. We cast a fearfulle look 
about, and descry a tall white sack of flour, recently 
overturned by the rats, which clears up the mystery, 
and procures Gillian a little jeering, but we alle return 
to the hall with flattered spiritls. Another time I, 
going up to the unrserie in the dark, on hearing baby 
cry, am passed on the stairs by I know not what, 
breathing henvilie. 1 roach forthe my arm, but pass 
clearc through the spiriluall nature, whatever it is, 
yet distiuctlie feel my check and neck fanned by its 
breath. I turn very faint, and get nurse to goe with 
me when I return, bearing a light, yet think it os 
well to say nought to distress the rest. 

But worst of alle was lost night. . . . After I had 
beene in bed awhile, I minded me that dcarc Will had 
not returned me father’s letter. I awoke him and 
asked if he had broughte it up stairs; he sleepily 
replied he had not, soc I hastily arose, threw on a 
cloke, took a light, and entered the gallery, when, 
half-way along it, between me and the pale moonshine, 
I waa scared to behold a sleudfer figure alle in white, 
with naked feet and arms extended. 1 stoode agaze, 
speechlesse, and to my terror made out the features 
of Bess . . . her eyes open, but vacant; then saw 
John Daucey softly stealing after her, and signing to 
me with his finger on his lips. She passed without 
noting me, on to father’s door, there knelt os if in 
prayer, midring a low sort of wail, while Dancey, with 
tears running down his cheeks, whispered, “ ’Tis the 
third time of her thus sleep-walking . . . the token 
of how troubled a mind! ’’ 

We disturbed her not, dreading that a suddain 
waim^t might bring on madness; soe, after making 
moan awhile, she kisses the senseless door, rises up, 
moves towards her own chamber, followed by Dancey 


and me, wrings her bands a little, then lies dotrn, 
and graduallie falls into What seems a dreamlesse 
sleep, we watching her in silence till she’s quiet, 
and then squeezing each, other’s hands ere we 
part. 

———Will was wide awake when I got back; 
he sayd, “ Why, Meg, how long you have beene I 
coulde you not lighteontlie letter?” . . . When I 
tolde him what had hindered me by the way, he 
turned his face to the wall and wept. 

Midnight. 

The wild wind is abroad, and, methinketh, nothing 
the. Sure, bow it rages through our empty courts! 
In such a season, men, beasts, and fowls cower beneath 
y* shelter of their rocking walls, yet almost fear to 
trust them. Lord, I know that thou canst give the 
tempest double force, but do not, I beseech thee! 
Oh! have mercy on the frail dwelling and the ship 
at sea. 

Dear little Bill hath ta’en a feverish attack. I 
watch beside him whilst his nurse sleeps. Earlie in 
the night his mind Wandered, and he told me of a 
pretty ring-streaked poney noe bigger than a bee, 
that had golden housings and barley-sugar eyes; then 
dozed, but ever and anon kept starting up, crying 
" Mammy dear! ’’ and softlic murmured “ Oh ’’ when 
he saw I was by. At length I gave him my fore- 
flugcr to hold, which kept him ware of my presence 
without speaking, but presenllie he stares hard to¬ 
wards y foot of the bed, and says fearfullie, “ Mother, 
why bangs yon hatchet in the air, with its sharp 
edge turned towards us ?’’ I rise, move the lamp, and 
say, "Do you see it now?” He sayth, “No, not 
now,” and closes his eyes. After a good space, 
during the which I hoped he slept, he says in quite 
an altered tone, most like unto soft, sweet music, 
“ There’s a pretty little cherub there now, alle head 
and noe body, with two little wings oneath his chin; 
but, for alle he’s soe pretty, he is just like dear 
Gaffer, and seems to know me . . and he’ll have a 
body agayn too, I believe, by and by. . . . Mother, 
mother, tell Hobbinol there’s such a gentle lamb in 
heaven!” And soe, slept. 

He’s gone, my pretty . . . ! slipt through my 
fingers like a bird! upfled to his own native skies, 
and yet, whenas I think on him, I cannot choose but 
weepe. . . . Such a guilelesse little lamb! . . . My 
Billy-bird I his mother's owne heart. They are alle 
wondrous kind to me. . . . 

How strange that a little child shoulde be per¬ 
mitted to suffer soe much payn, when of such is the 
kingdom of heaven! But ’tis onlie transient, whereas 
a mother makes it permanent, by thinking it over and 
over agayn. One lesson it taughte us betimes, that a 
naturidl death is not, necessarilie, the most easie. We 
must alle die. . . As poocBatteson was used to say, 
“ Tha greatest king that ever was made, must bed at 
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last irilh shovd and spade,” . . and I’d sooner bare 
nj Billy’s baby deathbed than King Harry’s, or Nan 
Boleyn’s either, however mauie years they may yet 
carry matters with a high hand. Oh, yon ministers 
of erill, whoever ye be, visible or invisible, yon shall 
not build a wall between my Ood and me. . . . I’re 
something within me grows stronger and stronger, as 
times grow more and more eviil; some wonlde call it 
resolution, but methinkelh ’tis faith. 

Meantime, father’s foes . • alack that anie can 
shew ’emselves such! are aiming, by fayr seemings of 
friendlie conference, to draw from him admissions 
they can come at after noe other fashion. The new 
Solicitor Generali hath gone to y* Tower to deprive 
him of y* few books I have taken him from time to 
lime, ... Ah, Master Bich, you must deprive him 
of his brains afore you can rob Ikimof theirc contents ! 

. . . and, while having ’em packt up, lie falls into 
easie dialogue with him, as thus, . . . “ Why now, 
sure, Mr. More, were there an act of parliament made 
that all y’ realm shoulde take me for king, you woulde 
take me for such with the rest.” 

“ Aye, that would I, sir,” returns father. 

" Eorsootli, then,” pursues Bich, “ we’ll supiwso 
another act that should make me the Pope. Woulde 
you not take me for Pope?” 

” Or suppose another case, Mr. Bich,” returns 
father, “that another act shoulde pass, that God 
shoulde not be God, would you say well and good ?” 

“ No, truly,” returns the other hastily, “ for no 
parliament coulde make such act lawful.” 

“ 'JYue, as you say,” repeats father, “ they coulde 
not,” . . see eluded the net of the fowler; but how 
miserable and unhandsome a device to lay wait for 
him thus, to catch him in his talk. 

. . . I stole forthe, ere’twas lighte, this damp chill 
morning, to pray beside the little grave, but found 
dear Daisy there before me. How Christiana love 
one another 1 

Will’s loss is as heavie as mine, yet he bears with me 
tenderlie. Yestemighte, he sayth to me half reproach- 
fullie, “Am not I better unto thee than ten sons f ” 


March, 1S34. 

Spring comes, that brings rejuvenescence to y* land, 
and joy to the heart, but it brings none to us, for 
where hope dieth, joy dieth. But patience, soul; 
I God’s yet in the aumry! 

ii - 

I May 7. Bather arraigned. 


July 1. By reason of Will’s minding to be present 
at y‘ triall, which, for the concourse of Lpectators, 
demanded his carlie attendance, he committed the 
care of me, with Bess, to Dancey, who got us places 
to see father on his way from the Tower to Westminster 
Hall. We coulde not come at him for the press, but 
clambered on a bench to gaze our very hearts away 
after him as he went by, sallow, thin, grey-haired, yet 
in mien not a whit cast down. Wrapt in a coarse 
woollen gown, and leaning on a staff, which unwonted 


support when Bess markt, she hid her egts on mj 
shoulder and wept sore, but soon looki up i^yn, 
though her eyes were soe blinded, 1 think she coulde 
not see him. His face was calm, but grave, as he 
came up, but just as be passed he caugbte the eye 
of some one in the crowd, and smiled in bis old, 
frank way; then glanced up towards the windows 
with the bright look he hath soe oft cast to me at 
my casement, but saw us not. I coulde not help 
crying “ Father,” but he heard me not; perchance 
’twas soe best. . . I woulde not have had his face 
cloud at y' sighte of poor Bessy’s tears. 

... Will tells me the indictment was y« longest 
ever hearde; on four counts. First, his opinion on 
the king’s marriage. Second, his writing sundrie 
lettem to the Bishop of Eochester, counselling him to 
hold out. Third, refusing to acknowledge his grace’s 
supremacy. Fourth, his positive deniaB of it, and 
thereby willing to deprive the king of his dignity and 
title. 

When the reading of this was over, the Lord 
Chancellor saytli, “ Ye see how grievouslie you have 
offended the king his grace, but and yet he is soe 
mercifulle, as that if ye will lay aside your obstinaoie, 
and change your opinion, wo hope yc may yet obtayn 
pardon.” 

Father makes answer . . . and at sounde of his j 
deare voyce alle men hold their breaths; . . “Most I 
noble Lords, I have great cause to thank your honours | 
for this your courtesie ... but 1 pray Almighty 1 
God 1 may continue in the mind I’m in, through his i 
grace, until death.” ' ' | 

They coulde not make goode their accusation agaynst | 
him. ’Twas oulio on the last count he could be made , 
out a traitor, and proof of't had they none; how ' 
couldo they have ? He shoulde have beene acquitted ^ 
out of hand, ’stcade of which, his bitter enemy my 
Lord Chancellor called on him for his defence. Will 
sayth there was a gcncrall murmur or sigh ran through 
y« court. Father, however, answered the bidding by 
beginning to expresse his hope that the effect of long 
imprisonment mighte not have beene such upon his 
mind and body, as to impair his power of rightlie 
meeting alle y* charges agaynst him .. when, turning 
faint with long standing, he staggered and loosed hold 
of his staff, whereon he was accorded a seat. ’Twos 
but a moment’s weakness of the body, and he then 
proceeded frankly to avow his having always opposed 
the king’s marriage to lus grace himself, which he was ' 
soe far from thinking high treason, that he shoulde 
rather have deemed it treachery to have withholden his 
opinion from his sovereign king when solicited by him 
for bis oounsell. His letters to y’ good Bishop he 
proved to have beene harmlesse. Touching his de¬ 
clining to give his opinion, when askt, concerning the 
supremacy, he alleged there ooulde be noe transgres¬ 
sion in holding his peace thereon, God only being 
cognizant of our thoughts. 

“Nay,” interposeth the Attorney Generali, “your 
silence was the token of a malicious mind.” 

“I had always undeistoode,” answers £atherr"th«t 
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Btbnce atoode for consent. Qui tacot, conseutire 
videtur;” which made sundrie smile. On the last 
charge, he protested he had never spoken word 
against ;* law unto anie man. 

The jury are about to acquit him, when up starts 
the Solicitor Generali, offers himself as witness for 
the crown, is sworn, and gives evidence of his dialogue 
with father in the Tower, falselie adding, like a liar 
as he is, that on his saying “ Ho parliament conlde 
make a law that God shoulde not be God,” father had 
rejoined, “No more eoulde they make the king 
supreme head of the Church.” 

I marvell the ground opened not at his feet. Father 
brisklie made answer, “ If I were a man, my lords, 
who regarded not an oath, ye know well I needed not 
stand now at this bar. And if the oath which you, 
Mr. Rich, have just taken, be true, then I pray I may 
never sec God in tlie face. In good truth, Mr. Rich, 
I am more sorry for your perjurie than my perill. 
You and I once dwelt long together in one parish; 
your manner of life and conversation from your youth 
up were familiar to me, and it paineth me to tell ye 
were ever held very light of your tongue, a great dicer 
and gamester, and not of anie commendable fame 
either there or in the Temple, the inn to which ye 
have belonged. Is it credible, therefore, to your 
lordships, that the secrets of my conscience touching 
the oatli, which I never wouldc reveal, after the statute 
once made, either to the king’s graee himself, nor 
to anie of you, my honourable lords, I should liave 
thus lightly blurted out in private parley with Mr. 
RiehP” 

In short, the villain made not goode his poynt: 
ne’erthelesse, the issue of this black day was afore- 
hand fixed; my Lord Audley was primed with a 
virulent and venomous speech; the jury retired, and 
presentlie returned with a verdict of Guilty; for they 
knew what the king’s grace woulde have ’em doe in 
that case. 

Up starts my Lord Audleycommences pronoun¬ 
cing judgment, when— 

" My lord,” says father, “ in my time, the custom 
in these cases was ever to ask the prisoner before 
sentence, whether he eoulde give anie reason why 
judgment shoulde not proceed agaynst him.” 

My lord, in some confusion, puts the question. 

And then came y‘ friglAfulle sentence. 

Yes, yes, my soul, I know; there were sahits of 
old sawn asunder. Men of whom the world was not 
worthy. 

. . . Then he spake unto ’em his mind, how that 
after lifelong studdy, he eoulde never find that a 
layman mighte be head of the ehurch. And bade 
his judges and accusers farewell; hoping that like as 
St. Paul was present and consenting unto St. 
Stephen’s death, and yet both were now holy saints 
ih heaven, soe he and they might speedilie meet 
there, joint heirs of e’erlasting salvation. 

Mrantime, poor Bess and Cecilie, spent with grief 
and long wuting, were forct to be carried home by 
I Heroii, or ever father returned to his prison. Waa’t 


less feeling, or more strength of Imdy,' enabled me 
to bide at the.Tower wharf with Donceyf God 
knoweth. They brought him back by water; my 
poor sisters must have passed him. . . . The first 
thing I saw was the axe, turned teiti ite edge toward* 
him—mj first note oi his sentence. I forct my way 
through the crowd. . . . some one laid a cold hand 
on mine arm; 'twas poor Patteson, soe changed 1 
scarce knew him, with a rosary of gooseberries he 
kept running throngh bis fingers. He sayth. Bide 
your time, mistress Meg; when he comes past. I’ll 
make a passage for ye; . . . Oh, brother, brother! 
what ailed thee to refuse the oath ? I’.ve taken it 1” 
In.another moment, .“Now, mistress, now!” and 
fiinging his arms right and left, made a breach 
through which Idart^, fearlesse of bills and halberds, 
and did fling mine arms about father’s neck. He 
cries, “My Meg!” and hugs me to him as though our 
very souls shoulde grow together. He sayth, “Bless 
thee, bless thee 1 Enough, enough, my child; what 
mean ye, to weep and bre^ mine heart P Remember, 
though I die innocent, ’tis not without the will of 
God, who eoulde send’s angels to rescue me if ’twere 
best; therefore possess your soul in patience. Kiss 
them alle for me, thus and thus. . . .” soe gave me 
back into Dancey’s arms, the guards about him alle 
weeping; but I eoulde not thus lose sight of him 
for ever; soe, after a minute’s pause, did make a 
second rush, brake away from Dancey, clave to 
father agayn, and agnyu they had pitie on me and 
made pause while I hung upon his neck. This time 
there were large drops standing on his dear brow; 
and the big tears were swelling into his eyes. He 
whispered, “Meg, for Christ’s sake don’t unman me; 
thou’It not deny my last request?” I sayd, “Oh! 
no;” and at once loosened mine arms. “ God’s 
blessing be with yon,” he sayth with a last kiss. I 
eoulde not help crying, “ My father! my father!” 
"The chariot of Israel, and the horsemen thereof!” 
he vehementlie whispers, pointing upwards with soe 
passionate a regard, that I look up, almost expecting 
a beatific vision; and when I turn about agayn, he’s 
gone, and I have noe more sense nor life till I find 
mysdf agayn in mine owne chamber, my sisters 
chafing my hands. 


Alle’s over now. . . . they’ve done theire worst, 
and yet I live. There were women eoulde stand 
aneatli y« cross. The Maccabees’ mother—. . . yes, 
my soul, yes; I know—Nought but unpardoned sin. 
. . . The chariot of Israel. 


Dr. Clement hath beene with us. Sayth he went 
up as blythe as a bridegroom to be clothed upon 
with immortality. 

Rupert stoode it alle out. Perfect love easteth 
out feare. Soe did his. 


. . . My most precious treasure is this deare 
billet, writ with a coat; the last thing Ite rett 
his hand to, wherein he sayth, “ 1 never liked your 
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mumer tomids nw better tiian when joa Idased me 
laet.” 

They have let t« buiy his poor mangled trank; 
but, as sure as there's a sun in hearen. I’ll have his 
head 1—before another son hath risen, too. If wise 
men won’t speed me. I’ll e’en content me with a fool. 

I doe think men, for j* most port, be oowtprds in 
theire hearts. . . . moral cowards. Here and there, 
we find one like father, and like Socrates, and like 
. . . this and that one, 1 mind not theire names just 
now; but in ;■ main, methinketh they lack the 
moral coniage of women. Maybe, I’m unjust to 
’em just now, being crost. 

... I lay down, but my heart was waking. Soon 
after the first cock crew, 1 hcarde a pebble cast 
agaynst my lattice, knew y signall, rose, dressed, 
stole softlie down and let myself ont. I knew the 
touch of y* poor fool’s fingers; his teeth were 
chattering, ’twixt cold and fear, yet he langht aneatb 
his breath as he caught my arm and dragged me 
after him, whispering “ Fool and fayr lady will cheat 
’em yet.” At the stairs lay a wherry with a couple 
of bwtmen, and one of ’em stepping up to me, cries, 
“Alas for ruth, mistress Meg, what is’t ye do? 
Art mad to go on this errand ?” 1 snyd, “ 1 sliall be 
mad if I go not, and succeed too—put me in, and 
push off.” 

We went down the river quietlie enow—at Icugtli 
reach London Bridge stairs. Patteson, starting up, 
says, “Bide ye all as ye are,” and springs aland and 
runneth up to the bridge. Anon, returns, and sayth, 
“ Now, mistress, alle’s rcadic. . . readier than ye 
wist. . . . come up quickly, for the coast’s clear.” 
Hobson (for ’twos hej helps me forth, saying, “ God 
speed ye, mistress. . . . Gin I dared, 1 wouldc goe 
with ye.” . . . Thought I, there be others in that case. 

Nor lookt I up, till aneath the bridge-gate, when 
casting upward a fearsome look, I beheld y* dark 
outline of the ghastly yet precious relic; and, falling 
into a tremour, did wring my hands and exclaym, 
“ Alas, alas, that head hath loin full manie a time in 
my lap, woulde God, woulde God it lay there now !” 
When, o’ suddain, I saw the pole tremble and sway 
towards me; and stretching forth my apron, I did in 
an extasy of gladness, pity, and horror, catch its 
burthen as it fell. Patteson, shuddering, yet grin¬ 
ning, cries under his breath, “Managed I not well, 
mistress P Let’s speed away with our theft, for fools 
and their treasures are soon parted; but I think not 
they ’ll follow hard after us, neither, for there are 
well-wishers to us on the bridge. I’ll put ye into 
the boat and then say, God speed ye, lady, with your 
burthen.” 

Biapah, daughter of Aiah, did watch her dead 
from the beginning of harvest until the latter i-ain, 
and suffered neither the birds of the air to light on 
them by day, nor the wild beasts of the field by 
Bight.; And it was told the king, but he inter¬ 
meddled not with her. 

Toil. 3UV. 


Argia stole Polynioes’ body by night «bd Imried itj 
for the which, she with her life did wtHnidj poj 
forfeit. Antigone, for uding in the pious tb^t,‘ was 
adjudged to be buried alive. Artomisia did make 
herself her loved one’s shrine, by drinking his ashes. 
Such is the love of women; many waters cannot 
quench it, neither can the floods drown it. I’vA 
heorde Bonvisi tell of a poor Italian girl, whose 
brothers did slay her lover; and in epite of them, she 
got his heart, and buried it in a pot of basil, which 
she watered day and night with her tears, just as I 
do my coffer. Will has promised it shall be buried 
with me; lajd upon my heart; and since then, I’ve 
bcene easier. 

He thinks he shall write father’s life, when be gets 
more com|)osed, and we are settled in a nqw home. 
We are to be cleared out o’ this in alle haste; the 
king grutebes at our lingering over father’s footsteps, 
and gazing on the dear familiar scenes associate with 
his image; and yet, when the news of the bloody 
deed was taken to him, as he sate playing at tables 
with Qnecir Anne, he started up and scowled at her, 
saying, "Thou art the cause of this man’s death I’’ 
Father might well say, during our last precious 
meeting in the Tower, “Tis I, Meg. not the king, 
tliut love women. They bely him; he onlie loves 
himself.” Adding, with his own sweet smile, “Your 
Gaffer used to say that women were a bag of snakes, 
mid that the man who put his baud thereitt woulde be 
lucky if he fouiide one ccl among them alle; but ’twas 
onlie in sport, Meg, and he owned that I had enough 
eels to my share to m.-ike a goodly pie, and called my 
house the eel-pic liouse to the day of bis death. 
’Twas our Lord Jesus raised up women and shewed 
kindnesso unto ’em, and they ’vo kept theire level, in 
the main, ever since.” 

I wish Will may sett down everie thing of father’s 
saying he can remember; how precious will his book 
then he to us! But I fear me, tlicse matters adhere 
not to a man’s memory ... he ’ll be telling of his 
doings os Speaker and Chancellor, and Ins saying this 
and that in Parliament. Those are the matters men 
like to write and to read; he won’t write it after my 
fashion. 

,I had a misgiving of Will’s wrath, that night, 
’speciallie if I failed; but he colled me his brave 
Judith. Indeed 1 was a woman bearing a bead, but 
one that had oft lain on my shoulder. 

My thoughts beginne to have connexion now; but 
till last night, I slept not. ’Twas scarce sunsett. 
Mercy had been praying beside me, nnd I lay outside 
my b^, inclining rather to stupor than sleep. O’ 
suddain, I have an impression that some one is 
leaning over me, tliough I hear ’em not nor feel 
theire breath. I start up, ciy “ Mercy!” but she’s 
not there nor anie one else. I tarn on my side and 
become heavie to sleep; but or ere I drop qnite off, 
agayn I’m sensible or apprehensive of some living 
consciousness between my closed eyelidi^ and the 
Betting sunlight; agayn start up and stare about, but 
there’s nothing. Then I feel like ... like Ffii, 
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Buybsf vhen tho child Sainoci came to hini' tviCe; 
and tean veil into mine byea, and I close 'em 
and say in mine heart, " If he’s at hand, oh, let me 
see him next time . . . the tliird time 's lucky.” 
But ’steade of this, 1 fidl into quiet, balmy, dream- 
lease sleep. Since then. I’ve had an abiding, assuring 
sense of help, of a hand upholding me, and smoothing 
and glibbing the way before me. 

We must yield to y* powers that be. At thu 
present, we are weak, but they are strong; they are 
honourable, but we are despised. They liare made 
us a spectacle unto the world, and, I think, Europe 
will ring with it; but at this present hour, they will 
have us forth of our home, though we have as yet no 
certayn dwelling-place, and must flee as scared 
pigeons from their dove-cot. No matter, our men 
are willing to labour, and our women to endure; 
being reviled, wo bless; being persecuted, we suffer 
it. Onlie 1 marvcll how anie honest man, coming 
after ns, will be able to eat a mouthful of bread with 
a relish within these walls. And, methinketh, a 
dishonest man will have sundiie frights from the 
Lares and Lemnres. There ’ill be dearth o’ black 
beans in y* market. 

Flow on, bright shining Thames. A good brave 
man hath walked aforetime on your margent, himself 
as bright, and usefull, and delightsome as be you, 
sweet river. And like you, he never murmured; like 
you, lie upbore the weary, and gave drink to the 
thirsty, and reflected heaven in his face. I’ll not 
swell your full current with auy more fruitless tears. 
There’s a river whose streams make glad the eity of 
our God. Ho now rests beside it. Good Christian 
folks, as they hereafter pass this spot, upborne on 
thy gentle tide, will, maybe, point this way and say— 
“There dwelt Sir Thomas More;” but whether they 
doe or not, von; popuU is a very inoonsidcrable matter, 
for the majority are evill, and “He people sayd, Let 
him be crucified! ” Who would live on theire 
breath ? They hailed St. Paul as Jupiter, and then 
stoned him and cast him out of the city, supposing 
him to be dead. Theire favourite of to-day may, for 
what they care, goc hang himself to-morrow in his 
surcingle. Thus it must be while the world lasts; 
and the very racks and semes wherewith they aim to 
overcome the nobler spiri^ onlie test and reveal its 
power of exaltation above the heaviest gloom of 
circumstance. 

Jjiter/eei$tit, interfecitti) hominem omnium Anglonm 
opiimum. 


♦ 


“ Mamr women are more learned, discreeter, more 
excellent, and more constant than a number of men; 
but the greater part are fond, foolish, wanton, 
flibbeegibs, wavering, witless, tattlers, triflers, eaves- 
dreppers; rumonr-nusers, wine-bibbers, back-biters, 
and in every respect doltified with the dregs of the 
devil’s dunghill.”—Budqp dglmer. 


THE STBANGE GBNXLHiAN. 

B7 JUTE M. WimrABD. 

, Chaptxb 1. 

A TEA-nOBX AX UUfOBb OEAVBE. 

MitFOKD is an old-fashioned village; situated in me 
of the least known counties of England. The scenery 
around for several miles is wild and pieturesqne;'^ 
so muck so, indeed, that I am kfraid the farming 
thereabouts would not be approved by the members 
of the Boyal Agricultural Society, whatever might b0 
said in its favour by those of the Boyal Academy of 
Painting. Mr. Underwood, of the Grange farm. Was 
a farmer of the old school, and by no means the worst 
of his school. He was also a yeoman in the proper 
sense of the word, for two hundred acres of tliC 
land which he farmed as well as the house he lived itt 
had been a patrimonial inheritance of the Under¬ 
woods for the last hundred and eighty years. Old 
Fuller’s aphorism, that “the good yeoman is a gentle¬ 
man in ore, whom tho next generation may see 
refined,” had been verified several times among the 
Underwoods during the last century; and some of the 
family were not unreasonably proud of the off-shoots 
from the old stock which had taken root elsewhere, 
and grown to flourishing trees in. the loftier regions of 
gentility. But the main trunk of the family tree re¬ 
mained fast rooted in the old Grange at Milford. 

At the time of my story, the master there was 
Mr. Gideon Underwood,—or " Gideon Underwood, 
Yeoman,” ns he styled himself, in all legal and 
parochial documents, and on the wagons and carts 
used about the farm. Many a man might have styled 
himself "Gentleman” or “Esquire” with less ground 
for assuming cither title than Gideon Underwood; 
but he preferred the style and condition of yeoman, 
lie had a sort'of honeet pride, ns it is called, in iiis posi¬ 
tion and name, (which, carefully inspected, is no other 
than “ the pride which apes humility,”) and this made 
him reject what he considered a mere modern, vulgar 
distinction, and cling heartily to all that had belonged 
to his ancestors, and made them to be esteemed of 
men. They had left him a recognised position in the 
world; with which, as he said, he was thoroughly 
contented,—and of which, though he never said it, he 
was so proud, that if any of his children presumed tC 
be discontented with it, and to desire a different sphere 
of life, he had no toleration for the peculiarity, but 
cast them off at once. Thifi family pride, and a certain 
stem high-principled puritanism, Mr. Underwood 
seemed to have inherited from his namesake, tt 
sergeant in Cromwell’s Ironsides, to whom the two 
hundred acres had been originally granted out of k 
large confiscated estate, and who, having married the' 
daughter of a London citizen, built the Grange house 
with her dower. This last fact it is necessary to 
mention, to account for the size and appearanee of the 
abode, which vras not in accordance with tlie humble 
pretensions of itt'owners. It was not a cottage, not 
a farm-house; it was what the advertising auctioneers 
call a “ gentlemanly residence;" that is to say, it 
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* lM!gl liattMi inbBtiUitklly Built m • good ut^le 
of domestic arcliitectare of the seveuteenlh centuiy. 
QNw4Be diief entrauoe, embedded in tbe ttiasoniy, 
was a slab of marbb, once trliite, now grej and 
stained by exposure to tbe weatbaTr which would have 
been long ago hidden by the ivy that eeveied every 
other part of the walls, but for the aerupulcma cere 
with which it had always been cut away, in order to 
show the following inscription 

GtiJfidN TODEfeWOOD AND ElIZABETIt HIS 
DOILT this house. A.D. MDCMI. 
ffenirr of me, snb 3 elan gibe t|ee tbe lbeat|en 
fSr fline fttleritonre. anb tje uttemeet farts of t|e 
esrti for t|s fioesession." 

^ Cuept t|e iLorb builb t|e louse, t|eir labour is 
but lost tiat builb it." 

" C|e Ut is fallen unto me in a fair grounb: pea, 
3 )abe a goobtg leritage." 

" J |abe set t|e florb altoass before me; for |e is 
on ms right |anb, therefore 19 shall not fall." 

This tablet was to the Underwoods of Milford 
what a well carved coat of arms, iu a similar situation, 
is to its bearers. If any of Gideon’s descendants had 
liad misgivings about the good taste ajid Clirislian 
humility of this inscription, it certainly was not liis 
representative ond namesake whose household is about 
to be presented to the reader. 

« • « « 

It was a sultry afternoon in August, and the great 
parlour on the iirsl-floor at tlic Grange, (which 
Mr. Underwood would not suffer his daughters to 
Call a drateing-room, because it savopred of affected 
aristocracy,) had all its five windows thrown open to 
the garden, and all its chair-covers taken off, and 
stood in prime holiday array. Enormous buuqueU 
(nosegays, the Underwoods called them) in enormous 
old porcelain vases stood in a.forinal row on the high 
mantel-piece; and another, the size and shape of a 
peacock's tail, spread itself in front of the old black 
grate. A few faded family portraits, in heavy carved 
and gilded frames, had had their faces turned from 
the grey wainscotted walls to the light; large chairs 
of carv^ walnut-wood were ranged round the room,— 
a chess-board was set out on a massy round table in 
one comer,—a backgammon board, and a few books 
and prints lay on a corresponding one in another 
comer,—an old square piano-forte stood open at liie 
far end of tbe iq>artment) and in the centre, a huge 
mahogany table 

>' groan’d with the weight of tbe feast" 
which bad been prepared for the expected guests;— 
tea being no idle cerCmeny and make-believe at Mil¬ 
ford, but a ragiilar substantial meal. 

Yet itt spite of all these efforts to give the great 
unused room a festive air, it still looked unused and 
of on nucomfertable bigness—as if it were far too 
large for atiy company that could be beguiled into it. 
Nor vras tliis feeling of dremy taslneas in the apart¬ 
ment entirely removed when the four Underwood 
glrb mitered it, all armed iap-A-pk for a Tea-Fight, 


as an evening party is denotniaatdd la those rtgioas. 
Yet they were laige girls, more than flvo feat oeven 
in height, and wore such a wonderful quantity of 
crinoline and flounces, that, as their brother Jack 
observed, “ it was a day’s journey to get round on# 
of tlieni.” After repf'ating that disrespectful 
aonnlity, I must, injustice to She young ladies, say tiiat^- 
Jack, in his innermost mind, thought his .sisters re¬ 
markably fine girls; and all the finer for the flounces 
and the crinoline, because they were “ the rcid 
London fashion.” For Loadon, and for tk« fukim, 
master Jack had the profotmdest veneration; though 
his father had as yet no suspicion of the fact. 

“ Now girls,” said Martha, the eldest, who had been 
like a mother to her sisters ever since Mrs. Unde^ 
wood’s death ten years before, “ let me see how you. 
ail look 1 Mary, my dear, that frock really is too low, 

I hope father won’t notice it. Leah, how very nicely 
you have plaited Hachcl’s hair! It looks quite 
beautiful; but wliiit a figure you have made of your¬ 
self!” 

“ I told her so,” said Eaehel, laughing, " but she 
would try to do her hair like tlint saint’s in the pic¬ 
ture Mr. Crypt gave her. She has been trying to 
moke herself look as ugly as that, ever since she knew 
he admired it. She wanted to do mine so, because 
she says twins ought to be alike, but I wouldn’t be 
made a fright of, for all the saints and new curates in 
tlie world. She wanted Jack to part bis hair in the 
middle, and shave off his whiskers, like—” 

“ Go it, Rachel, my girl,” exclaimed Jack, entering 
the room redolent of bergamot and lavender-water, 
and resplendent in a new cut-away coat, a blue waist¬ 
coat and neck-cloth, and finer studs and shirt buttona 
than had ever been seen in Milford before. " Go it, 
Ilachel, 1 like to see you go-ahead. You stick at 
notliing. I don’t want to spoil sport, but if yon wish 
to know what Leah did say, Martha? ” 

” Oh! you arc sure to make out a good cose fmr 
Leah. She’s your favourite. But I don’t think even 
you can say she has done her hair well,” said 
Rachel. 

“ Done her hair well! No, I should say she Itaa 
drested it well, in the newest fashion, saint or no 
saint, as you will perceive if you look at my last num¬ 
ber of the ‘ Fashionable Gazette.’—Leah, my dear,” 
he continued, patting Leah’s cheek patronisingly," if 
you would only hold up your bead aud throw a little 
more animation into your manner.” 

“ Now Jack,” interrupted Martha, who, like a real 
mother, would let no one find fault with her children 
but herself. " What are you always picking holes in 
the poor girls for? Bachel is too lively—and I^ah 
is too quiet; upon my word you are difficult to pleasel 
What have you to say against Mary ? I hcqie she is 
pretty enough to suit you. You can speak now, for 
she does not hear. Lord bless me! she will eertainly 
fall out of that window 1 What can ahe be looluiig 
at in the road ? " 

At this moment Mary Underwood drew ber head 
in from the window suddenly, and said,-* 

X fl 
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" I tliink \re bad better take oor places, 

for there is Miss Agnes Shepherd, and the strange 
gentleniSn with her>" 

“ Idw 1" exclaimed the Urely Rachel, dasping her 
hands and opening her eyes with surprise and 
curiosity. 

“Physic and Divinity^” exdaimed Jack, imitating 
her gesture with strong exaggeration. “ How often 
have 1 told you that no lady says You 

should say * ah del! ’ ” 

" Do let the girl alone, Jack," said Martha laughing. 
" You will never turn her into a fashionable." 

“ No, indeed,” said Rachel. “ I’m not a lady—^I’m 
a yeoman’s daughter. 1 can’t say your fine words. 
TVho’s to remember a/t del? Law! comes so 
nati^ to everybody. You say it often enough 
yourself when you are not dressed up quite so fine. 
Where am I to sit, Martha dear f 1 should like to 
hdp you at the table—^may 1P—If Jack don’t think 
me ornamental in the family I may be useful.’’ The 
last tone hud a little pique in it, sweet-tempered as 
the bouncing Rachel was. 

Leah noticed it, and whispered to her brother, 

" Go and kiss Rachel, and don’t find fault with her 
continually for trifles, dear Jack. It has such a had 
^eotl It is the surest way of destroying family 
affection—Miss Miriam Grey says so.’’ 

Jack strode after Rachel, who had installed herself 
in state, (and a leelle leetle mortification,) at what he 
called the coffee plantation in the laud of Prog.’’ 
Miss Miriam Grey’s opinion, backed by Leali’s “ dear 
Jack,” was more potent in softening the manners of 
this ingenuous youth than any art with which he 
was acquainted. 

" I say, Rachel,” he began, in a tone between a 
grumble and a coax. “ You mus’ii’t mind what I say, 
you know.” 

*' 1 don’t; but it isn’t pleasant, for nil that. I 
know I’m not as pretty os Mary, nor as sensible and 
good as Martha, nor as clever as your favourite, Leah, 
but still. Jack”—and Rachel’s meny rosy face was 
turned up to her tall brother’s penitent one with a 
toucliingAspression of wounded affection and humility. 

" Still you are my own darling Rachel,” murmured 
Jack, with tenderness almost like that of a lover, but 
witli the manner of an embarrassed bear. “Why 
will you talk such nonsense about Leah’s being my 
favourite? You know ift your heart it is not so. 
1 love Leah and all of you very much, but you know 
which I love heil! only you are always tiying to 
provoke me by sayiiq; disagreeable things.” 

And Jack ended his apology for misconduct to 
Rabhel aa he usually did by tefackanl trie fort against 
her. There is a class of people with whom this line 
of conduct succeeds admirably. Rachel, warm-hearted 
and iniOTurfing as she was, belonged to it. 

She seised her Inother’s hand. “ Indeed, indeed. 
Jack, I never meant to say a disagreeable thing to you.” 

“ But you ahonld not always be taunting me with 
odgog mrat fax L 6 d 4 ~if I said you cared more for 
Muk than you efid to me^ now—” 


“ Ob, you couldn’t say that, because you don’t 
think it.” 

“ Well! well! I suppose nobody is to be jealous 
in the family but you!” 

“ Jealous 1—oh Jack I—^how can you ?—” 

“ Hush!—somebody’s coming in—^Don’t he a 
simpleton. I forgive you, child.—There I ” 

The grateful and penitent Rachel pressed her lips 
to the brawny baud she held, aud the magnanimous 
Jack pressed his on the crown of Rachel’s not over 
subtle head, just as their brother Mark threw open 
the door of the room, and ushered in the guests whose 
arrival the pretty Mary had announced several minntes 
before. 

Miss Agnes Shepherd was the bachelor vioaris 
maiden sister; a lady who deserves a paragraph to 
herself. She was sixty years old, and in capital pre¬ 
servation os far as regards the etsentiale of health and 
strength; for the accessory aud transitory quality of 
beauty, abe had never possessed much, and had never 
shown the slightest desire to increase her store or to 
preserve it. She thought it did a great deal more 
harm than good in the world, and would sigh over the 
prettiest child in a family as other people sigh over a 
deformed or sickly one. She would never ^ow that 
anything was the better for being pretty. Sbe was 
bom a Utilitarian—and a despiser of the arts. As a 
moi-alist, she was not eidaiged in her views, but, to 
make amends for that, she was extremely punctilious 
in adhering to them. In religion, she u'as what she 
herself called “ a strict churchwoman,”—but what 
other members of the church (her good and learned 
brother, the vicar, included) thought rather a bigoted 
one. Strong-minded as she was on most points, 
Miss Shepherd’s religion partook of the superstition 
prevalent among the hill-folks with whom she had 
passed her life. She had just edneation enough to be 
ashamed of it, but she could not shake off her belief 
in haunted houses, apparitions, the evil eye, &c. In 
a social Bs[>ect she was valuable. She was a good 
sister—an indefatigable housewife, and a wonderfnl 
economist to her brother—^and to all the rest of the 
parish she was 'i'atler. Spectator, Guardian, and Erra- 
mincr. Milford would have been badly off for local 
conversation and small talk if it had not been for 
Miss Shepherd. She was not a general favourite— 
a busy-body seldom is—but she made herself geneiully 
ueeful, and so the poor got into the habit of looking 
to her for assistance in any temporal difificnlty, and 
the richer neighbours always spoke of her with re¬ 
spect, because she was “ so good to the poor,” and 
because they dreaded her sharp scrutiny into their 
own affairs. She was a worthy disagreeable person, 
and was immensely influential in consequence. Dis¬ 
agreeable people, like ill-tempered ones, are worshipped 
among us as the Evil Genii were worshipped by the 
weak and cowardly Asiatic nations. Miss Shej^erd 
loved to create a sensation; she also loved a good 
feast—a game of whist—and an cqrportunity of wear¬ 
ing her canary-coloured lutestring gown. It was 
therefore with uncommon good hnmour tiiat sbe 
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'insrciiwd m upon the young Underwoods for her 
evening campaign, followed by a person who had 
sever been seen or beard of in Milford before. 

“ How do yon do, Miss Underwood F—Allow me 
to introduce to you a friend of my brother’s—^Miss 
Underwood—Miss Leah,—Miss Eaohel,—Miss Mary, 
—Master—I beg your pardol%—ifiafer John Under¬ 
wood,” 

" What a hateful old thing! ” growled Jack, as he 
ducked his head by way of a bow to the stranger, and 
thus brought it on a level with Bachel’s. *' 1 wish 
some one would bum that absurd old gown of hers! 
Who ever saw such a waist 1 Can’t somebody tell 
her of it F 1 declare her arms and neck are browner 
and skinnier every time she bares them to the public 
gase. She muit stain them with walnut-juice for the 
occasion! Look at her poking up her sharp chin 
into poor Leah’s face—^What a contrast! 

" Like a devil of the pit she seems, mid holy cherubim.” 

“Hush! hush!” said Bachel, who was fond enough 
of her brother to mistake his high spirits for what he 
himself called de Pesprit, and was convulsed with 
merriment accordingly. “ She is looking at us. She 
will hear you! ” 

“ Not she;—she has the advantage of being deaf. 
She is not looking at us,—she’s looking to see what 
sort of a spread we have. Now, Rachel, mind you 
make her coiTee weak, and I’ll take care she don’t 
have any of those peaches. I say, where are the 
cards F” 

“ In the card-box, to be sure. What do you mean F” 

“ Miehing mallicho, my dear.” 

“ Oh, bother your french! Here comes Mr. 
Crypt.” 

“ Yes. How cold and damp he looks! and what a 
dress for a Christian! 1 can’t stand that Oxford 
coat of his. Look at it! There, now—as sure as 
the Grey Tower stands on the top of the liill, it’s just 
the shape of the Irish beggars’ coats—with tlie skirts 
hanging down to their heels, and the collar tom off!” 

“Ror shame. Jack!” said Rachel, blusbuig a 
celestial rosy red. "How dare you speric so of a 
clergyman F And such a dear, pious young man, too! 
You wouldn’t dare to say such things to Leah, or to 
Miss Miriam. 1 won’t put up with it!” 

“ Come, come, Rachel; don’t make mo out worse 
than I am. Crypt is a regular good minister, and 
none of your idle parsons. You are like the rest of 
the world,—^you would judge of a man by his coat. 
1 respect ,bim; 1 haven’t a word to say against him, 
except that——Ah! here comes Mr. Shepherd and 
my father with him. 1 must go and sp^ to the 
vicar.” 

While this familiar dialogue had been going on 
between Bacliel and Jack, Lmh had been listening to 
the loud talk of Miss Shepherd, and had been ob%ed 
to t4k almost as loud in reply. 

, "Well, 1 hope she’ll come, my dear. Your father, 
makes audi a fuss with her, t^t 1 don't think he 
bpnld tSt down in peace to a robber unless Miss 
Miri a m Was at the instrument making a noise.” 


" She aud sho vmM eomo, ma’am, if she wm 
enough.” 

"Wellenough!~veUenough! Nonsense! What’s 
the matter with her, I should like to know P’ 

" What ails us is in us, my dear madam;” said 
Mr. Undmrwood, who had overheard the last sentence. 
" 1 need not ask how you are;—in perfect health, as 
usual. Leah, my dear, it is six o’clock. Are they 
bringing tea F” , 

The tone of the last was slightly severe. "I’ll go 
and see, father.” And Leah, who knew that her 
father considered an infringement of punctuality in 
the light of an infraction of the Decalogue, went off 
to Martha. 

" I’ather says it’s six o’clock, dear.” 

"Everything is ready. T^ Mark and Ja^ to 
put the chairs round the table. Have you spoken to 
the strange gentleman F” 

"No. He aud Mark have been talking together 
at that window ever since they came in. I don’t like 
to intemipt them.” 

“Where’s MaryF Tell her to come and butter 
father’s toast. Be quick, dear;—he’s looking this way.” 

As Leah turned away, the anxious Martha made a 
sign to Rachel at the other end of the table, who im¬ 
mediately began pouring out coffee; and another to 
Jack, who instantly broke up his conference with the 
vicar and Mr. Crypt, about shooting some rats in a 
cottage in the village. 

“ I beg your pardon.—^My sister wonts me.” 

" There seems to be some good in that young man,” 
said the curate; “he is so attentive to his sisters.” 

“ There is a great deal of good iu the whole family, 
you will find. The eldest son, David, was a very 
remarkable boy. At sixteen, he was the best classic 
I ever saw, for his age. Poor feUow!” 

“ Is he dead F ” 

“ Oil! dear, no. Only he offended his father^ 
and—Mr. Underwood is extremely strict in his 
household. Ah! I see there is a general move 
towards the tabic. We must take our places. It is 
the custom in this part of the country, you will find, 
to sit down to tea as regularly as to a dinner, and, 
alas! often as long.” 

Mr. Crypt moved foi-ward with solemn alacrity, to 
seek mid to sit beside the pretty Mary, or the amiable 
Leah. But Mr. Crypt was fated to disappointment 
on this occasion. 

Mary was standing in the recess of one of the 
windows, when her brother Mark and the strange 
gentleman planted themselves in front of it, and, not 
perceiving that she was behind the thick moreen 
curtain, commenced a conversation in which she felt 
so mui^ interest, that she feared to stir a muscle, lest 
she should betray her hiding-place, and put a atop to 
it. She was very sorry when she hmird Leah’s qoiet 
voice say, “ Tea is ready, Mark. Will yon come to 
the table F” Nor was she better pleased wh«i, on 
cmmging from the recess as soon as they moved 
away. Jack stepped h8s% towards her, saying— 
“Where have you* hidden yourselfF Esther has 
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tat," said Jack, waving his hand prepantoiy 
^ a preposterous statement. 

' “ A good one, while you’re about it, Jack,” inter- 
inpted Philip. 

"Nonsense,” sud Rachel, turning to her lovm: 
good-naturedly. " I’ll tell yon. It’s just a friend of 
the vicar’s, who has come to stay with him a short 
time. He’s a foreigner. You can see that by liis 
veiy dark complexion. He comes from Leipzig— 
He’s very handsome, 1 think.” 

" Humph! ” said 2dr. Bang, " de gmlibut non eil 
dignttandum." 

"What’s the meaning of thatP” asked Rachel, 
sharply. " 1 hate people to talk French, and such 
stuff that I don’t understand.” 

“It» merely means that no one can dispute the 
correctness of your taste. Now I examine him. it 
really seems to me that gentleman is the handsomest 
man I ever saw. Such a line sallow complexion! such 
a profusion of hur about his face! such a mild ex¬ 
pression of eye! such a lively, open, engaging air! 1 
don’t wonder he takes the fancy of young ladies so 
much. Mary, to judge by her look and manner, is 
quite of your opinion. Don’t you think so, Mr. 
Philip?” 

Poor Philip! yes, alas 1 he had been thinking so for 
the last five minutes. Mary iiad been so absorbed by 
that confouuded black bearded foreigner, that she had 
only smiled once at him. He had determined not to 
look at her again. And rather than show any desire 
of attracting her attention, he would make himself 
quite merry and comfortable for the rest of the 
evening with “ tie Noitiet,” as Mr. Bang, Rachel, and 
Jack, had been nicknamed by Miss Shepherd, whose 
nicknames bad something adhesive in them. 

“It looks like it, certainly,” said Philip, with assumed 
carelessness. " Here! take your cup,” and presenting 
the article in question with more petulance than polite¬ 
ness, he threw some of the coffee over Rachel’s gowu. 

As 1 have said before, Rachel was sweet-tempered, 
and guessing what was passing in Philip’s mind, she 
made light of the accident. “ Never mind, you could 
not help it.” Yet it was a new and decidedly becoming 
gown. 

"But he could, though; and you’re the best girl in 
the world,” whispered the admiring Bang, who, being 
a middle-aged man, thought a great deal more of 
temper in a wife than he\Hid of any accomplish¬ 
ments, and more than he did of most other charms. 
And snatching a napkin, he began to rub away at 
Rachel’s skirt with all his might. 

Meantime Mr. Underwood was listening to a low 
sweet voice beside Mm with the profoundest attention. 

"You are very kind, and so are the dear girls, 
but——” 

“Excuse me for interrupting you, Miss Grey,” said 
the host, bis peculiar harness of tone considerably 
softened, whether mmt by affection or respect, it were 
difBmdt to decide. "You must not use such words 
in speaking of me and ray family. I hope we shall 
never forgot what is due to one whose birlh is so 


much above our own; least of aU to one udiose name 
is Grey. If I thoi^it any of my daughters ever 
prAnmed upon——” 

"My dew sir, tiiey could not behave otherwise 
than as I,wid. Remember,” die added with a smile, 
“ they luve been my pupils.” 

" I con never for^ your oondeseeaiBion to my poor 
motherless girls. But you really most not make so 
light of the honour. What would the world say if it 
were generally known that the last descendant of the 
Greys of Milford was governess to the daughters of 
Gideon Underwood ?” 

I “The world would say that she was a fortunate 
woman to meet with such friends. 'The Lord gave 
and the Lord taketh away.’ Besides you know X 
never possessed anything belonging to my family but 
my name, and what I and my sister owe to your kind 
exertions. Do not talk of any obligation but that 
which we owe to yon.” 

Old Mr. Underwood seemed to lose Ms self- 
possession at this. He gave a hurried look at the 
sightless up-turned eyes of the gentle speaker, and 
then glanced hastily round the table as if to see 
whether he were observed. In so doing, he caught 
the vicar and his son Mark, both in the act of looking 
at him, as if he had been the subject of their con¬ 
versation, and in turning his eyes away, he encountered 
those of the strange gentleman opposite. He started 
involuntarily, for they seemed to be readiqg his own 
inmost thoughts. Had he ever seen those eyes 
before f Gideon Underwood had dreamed sometimes 
of an avenging angel, an angel who came to bear 
witness to a secret wrong, who whispered to his proud 
soul, "There is nothing hidden that shall not be 
knownand the eyes of the angel were like the 
eyes of the man who sat face to face with Mm then, 
liis stern features grew pale, and he grasped the arm 
of his chair with an iron gripe. The stranger had 
withdrawn his look, and was listening as before to 
Maiy. 'The glance was quite accidental; yet its 
effect had been so powerful upon Mm, that he didiUot 
hear Miss Grey’s question to Leah, who had left Mr. 
Ciypt, and came round to see if she wanted anything. 

“Is there not a stranger in the room?” asked 
Miss Grey. 

" Yes, there is,” sud Leah, bending low, so as not 
to be heard. 

“ I thought so,” said Miss Grey, in the same tone. 

"Why?” 

"I don’t know, I felt it.” Then after'a pause, 
she added, "It is a man, is it not? And he is 
sitting opposite to ns now ?” 

“ Yes; haven’t you heard him talk?” 

"No; tell me, wliat is he like, Leah?” 

"Like nobody I ever saw before, dear. Go on 
drinking your tea, he’s looking this way, but be can’t 
overhear us, for the Noinet, and Philip with them, 
are in full operation. Hark at Jack’s laugh i—Thank 
goodness, father doesn’t seem to hear them 1—In the 
first plac^ he’s a foreigner. He comes from Germany 
—Mr. Shepherd brought Mm.” 



THE STEiNHE OENHiEIiAN. Ifi? 

** Well i is that all you have to tell F I might have oircle to nnderatand hov the most thiagi 

leaned that without eyes,” can be magnified into importance eitW fiir paat vtt 

"To say the truth, Miriam, dear, 1 hardly know hov pleasure, have no conception of the vast amoant of 
to describe him. He is a great, large man,—^neither ludiorous misery tliat there is in the world. They can 
yoniig nor old,—rather too much beard,— moves scarcely believe in the enormous tyradny of trifles that 
indolently,—and yet his face looks as if he had done weighs down gentle souls so that they well nigh foigrt 
and thought a great deal. He is sitting now sunk their birth-right of wandering through eternity. They 
down in his chair as if he were half asleep, and yet 1 know not how the strong, severe man, whose rtr^ngth 
can’t get rid of the feeling that he knows very well and severity would find a healthy field of activity in 
what every one round the fable is doing—Ha!” a large sphere, being fixed by circumstances in a small 

"What is the matter?” inquired Mias Grey. one, finds bis nature accommodate itself to the small 
"Why, I'm almost afraid he heard what I was one. Therein he becomes strong and severe about all 
saying, for he looked up at me just then. He’s look- the petty good and the petty evil which he is capabk 
ing at you now. 1 re^y can’t stand his eyes; tiicy of understanding, with a strange inadequacy between 
pierce through one. 1 declare they are like Gideon, tho cause and effect, which cannot but make the unthinking 
Ironside’s,” and she glanced towards the portrait of laugh though it will make the judicious grieve. Bidi- 
the founder of tlieir family, which was looking on tho culous as it was that a man like Mr. Underwood should 
party from the wall at their right hand. Illuminated be displeased with his daughter Mary for forgetting 
by the bright rays of the sun, the face of the old to butter his toast, and that she should blush, and 
warrior was more distinctly seen than usual. It was tremble, and find warm tears spring to her eyes, as she 
a powerful face; fierce, melancholy, and fanatical, heard his absurd expression of wrath and tho punish- 
with a touch of grim humour in it. ment affixed to it—it was a melancholy, nay, a cruel 

Probably the stranger wished to remove the and unholy thing which it indicated. Here wore tho 
embarrassment his look seemed to have caused Leah; noble virtues on one side, and the gentle virtues on the 
or tho portrait itself excited his curiosity when bis other, spoiled, perverted, and rendered noxious by want 
eyes followed hers to it, for after examining it of a clear guiding intelligence; family affection deprived 
curiously, he bent forward, and said to her with a of its sweetness and turned into gall; fear substituted 
smile— for love as the mainspring of action; a consequent 

" Is that the portrait of an ancestor. Mademoiselle ? banding together in secret of the inferiors against the 
If it is so, I think the race must have improved; I do ruling power; a conspiring to elude the unnecessarily 
I not trace much resemblance between that head and severe laws; a gradual generating of hatred in the 
those .of the gentlemen of your family;” and he more active and clastic minds among the oppressed; 
glanced at her father, and Mark and John. "And a disinclination to believe in any goodness or wisdom 
guant aux dames —^I congratulate you—there is abso- in the governing power; and a determination to set 
lately no degree of likeness.” themselves free from it on the first opportunity of 

Lrah was quite relieved by his agreeable manner, rebellion. In the softer, more yielding, and more 
> and thought, as many of her sex do, that the foreign timid minds, that dare not rebel, because rebellion is 
accent was a great improvement upon good English pro- to them a terrible wrong, and that cannot hate because 
nunciation. As to his eyes being like old Gideon’s, she to them hatred is agony, there is a constant struggle 
was surprised at her mistake—they were full of some- to obey in spite of their outraged intelligence, and to 
thing very like playfulness at this moment. She was love, in spite of their outraged feelings. Such a 
about to make some reply when her father suddenly household is like to a fine nation with an oppressive 
arose. It was the signed for the usual grace after government. 

meat -. every one arose accordingly. Mr. Crypt pro- A thought, something like this last, came into the 
nounced a few words in a grave gentle tone, and then mind of the stranger, who had been near enough to 
i the company left the table and dispersed slowly about hear Mr. Underwood’s words to Mary, and to see the 
I the room, result. He was a very quick and acute observer, 

! As Maiy was looking after Philip Ward for a and though he did not, of course, understand the 
I moment her father called her. special trifle which had served as the scourge on the 

“Yes, father,” she said, in the timid tone which present occasion, he knew that he had for a moment 

i was natural to her whenever she spoke to him. seen behind the veil, into the torture room of the 

" Maty, 1 am sorry to see that your spirit is so light family. He looked with a feeling of shame and com- 
I and giddy tliat the presence of company makes you miseration upon the retreating figure of Mary, and 
j forget your usual duties—any little attention which you then glancing at the father, half indignantly for a 
I have been in the habit of paying to me, Herumforth, moment, he found his indignation melt away into a 
i you need not take the seat beside me at meal times, feeling of pity, stronger and more painful than that he 

I and teU Leah that 1 desire she will occupy it hence- had felt for the young girl, 

forth as she did this evening.” The h;pe was cold and Gideon Underwood’s face was a face that roused ' 
implacable; as if Mary had been guilty of some gross his symptdhy and cariosity equally. And the struiger 
act of negl^ turned away to conceal his emotion. He walked. 

Persons who have not lived long enough in a narrow to a window overlooking a wide prospeot, and then 

I 

1 _ _ _ 
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ibMght ever aome of the aia and aorrovr of great 
'batkma, to which be had been a witness. Alas, for 
the tyrants and oppressors 1 the slaves and the op¬ 
pressed ! the strong iffnorattf men, who have to role 
and know not how to do so, in accordance with God’s 
laws: and the weak ignorant, who have to obey, and 
know not how! “Oh 1 ye sons of men," he mur¬ 
mured, “verily, ye are your own greatest tormentors! 
What other prayer is left for us ^1 than that of the 
Saviour, * Pother, forgive them, for they know not 
what they dp P There it is! It is the want of 
knowledge. They htou not what they do. That 
harsh man knows not the anguish he has inflicted on 
the cowering timid spirit of his child; and she knows 
not, eannot suspect, that his stern hard words hide a 
yearning for her love and sympathy, and a bitter db- 
appbintment that he cannot win it by authority.” 

“You are looking at the Grey Tower yonder, I 
perceive,” said Mr. Ciypt. 

“ Yes—^and a little beyond it. It is a picturesque 
ruin.” 

“The part you see is a ruin; but there h a portion 
of the old building which is still inhabited. It 
belongs to Miss Grey, the blind lady who sat opposite 

J pu; she lives there with her sister, Mrs. Ward, and 
er son.” 

“That young man who is laughing so immo¬ 
derately ?” 

"Yes. IIo is a fine young fellow, but without 
prospects.” 

“ That does not seem to trouble him much,” said 
the stranger, looking with some amusement at a group 
of the young people who were listening to sometliing 
that caused them intense mirth, which tliey were en¬ 
deavouring to suppress as much as possible. 

“No,” said Mr. Crypt. “He is I am afraid of too 
light and careless a spirit, and takes no heed for tliu 
n^orrow. Poor Philip! 1 wish he could be settled 
among us here, for he . is ill-fltted to withstand the 
temptations of the world. Here, now, h,e might be 
won by degrees to think of the one thing needful.” 

“ He is in God’s hand,” said the stranger, reve¬ 
rentially. “ Let him enjoy the season of youth if he 
can. It is not given to all to do so.” 

“ No indeed! Look at that young mansaid 
Mr. Crypt, pointing to Mark, who was conversing 
with |dr. Shepherd. W<bo would think that he is 
thirty years old ? Was he ever a boy P” 

"(^hal! we go and hear what it is they are 
langbipg ht f” P^d the stranger, moving towards the 
mprry group. 

Mr. Crypt, who studied to be grave upon principle, 
as the ptranger studied to be merry, had a natural 
teg^dy to high epirita, which was a portion of the 
iwAdaqa he had not succeeded in beating out of 
mmself; so thus invited, lie readily followed the 
Stranger to the cpnter of the room in which Mr. 
^ang was entetl^ning a select few with a little 
imwuote. This aneodote vbs the more piquante as it 
related to some one ip the room, who had a mortal 
objection to being laughed at, and at whom Mr. 


Underwood would not haye allowed any oap to laugh 
could he have prevented it. 

The strange gentleman saw at a glanoe when he 
jedned the group, that the ooiamodity in which they 
were deklii^ was illicit, and said so at once to Mr< 
Bang with a smile. 

“ But,” he added, "I haye a fur offer to make. 
If you will lot us joiu your party, I and this gentle¬ 
man,” touching the grave but delighted Crypt, “ will 
give our word not only to pnjoy the joke, whatever it 
may be (provided I understand the hgignage well 
enough)—” 

“ Ob! you understand it quite well enough, sir, I 
am sure,” said Jack. “ Come along. It’s a capital 
joke. Here’s a seat.” 

“ Oh!” said Mr. Bang. “ But what will yon and 
Mr. Crypt do if we admit you into our coterie P” 

“ We will each tell a droll story,” said the stranger. 

“Each?” said Mr.Bang, looking at the curate 
with some humour, which the latter returned as he 
replied emphatically, " Each.” 

“ That will do,” said Mr. Bang. “ You must know, 
sir, that the vicar’s sister. Miss Shepherd-” 

“ No names,” ejaculated Jack and Philip. 

“-is a hard-fisted old lady. 1 mean to say that 

she sometimes carries the virtue of economy, over into 
the territory of the vice meanness. You must also know, 
that though she is not an amiable person to her equals, 
she is extremely kind to the poor, though she lias not 
a good name among them. One reason for this I was 
explaining in my little anecdote—which these people 
won’t believe because they never beard it before. A 
sign that don’t converse much with the poor. 
Whether she has any ulterior views of saving her 
soul by this sort of charity, I don’t pretend to say.” 

" ‘ Charity tliinketli no evil,’ ” said Mr. Ciypt, 
quietly, and without anything dictatorial in his manner. 

“ You are right, sir, you arc right,” said Mr. Bang; 
“ but, hang it! I can’t be charitable towards—that 
person. She’s such an abominable mischief-maker. It 
will be your turn some of these days, and then we 
shall see. She puts lier brother to his wits’ end some¬ 
times to get a rag of charity to cover her multitude 
of—. Well! well! Miss Rachel, I see you don’t 
like this—nor Mr. Crypt cither.” 

“ Suppose you put off your indignant protests 
agaiust the lady, and tell us what it was that amused 
you so much just now,” said the stranger. 

“ Ah! recemiu d nos moutom,“ said Jack. 

“ 1 was relating one of tlie strange aooidenta 
which give people an ill name, and go far towards 
hanging them. It is a story with a moral, you per¬ 
ceive, One winter’s morning. Miss Shepherd set off 
to walk two miles to see a poor woman who was ill, 
On the road she met with the flsh-man. In these 
parts wo do not fish very oftpn, and whenever a 
wandering merchant of that description comes to-lffl- 
ford. Miss Sbe{dierd is sure to purchase some of hiq 
wares. So, stopping him, she commanded him to 
overhaul his bssket. As it chanced there was nothing 
there that suited her palate partioutarly.” 
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I *• Or her brother’s P’ suggested good Mr. Crypt. 

" Or her brother’s, ve will say for the sake of 
flhprity md Mr. Crypt—oothing but two Sue large eels, 
in a torpid state with the cold. One of these h^ been 
already puiohased by Mrs. Ward, and was on its way 
to the Grey Tower; the other Miss Shepherd bar- 
gamed for. She offered so small a sum for it that the 
fish-man said he really could not take it all the way 
back to the village for the money; and it came to 
pass, finally, that Miss Shepherd bought the fish, and 
made the man tie it up in a pajger, and put it in her 
pocket.” 

“ Mr. Bang!” ejaculated Ilaohel. 

*’ It is true, 1 assure you; Miss Shepherd puts 
wonderful things in that huge pocket of hers.” 

” She does, indeed,” said the stranger, laughing. 
“ I can tell you something on that subject presently.” 

“Well!” continued Mr. Bang, “ away trudged Miss 
Shepherd, highly delighted with her bargain, aud 
scenting the coming treat by anticipation. At last 
she arrived at Dame Wilber’s cottage, and there she 
sat down by the bed-side, and began to read and talk 
to her in a comforting strain about driving the devil 
out of our hearts. In the midst of the discourse the 
poor woman gave a scream of terror aud started 
up, asking, ‘ Was there not waste ground enow 
about Milford parish but she must come driving the 
devil out of her own heart into a poor ’oomau’s bed f’ 
Aud she pointed to a ‘ black serpent' that was 
wriggling about over the clothes. The poor woman 
then fell back in a fit, to poor Miss Shepherd’s con¬ 
sternation and ultimate prandial loss, for, in licr ellbrts 
to restore the terrified patient, her fine eel disiippeared 
from the cottage, and never w'os found any more. 
Since that time Miss Shepherd’s eel lias been believed 
in privately among llie Milford poor as Btelzcbub." 

" I am sorry to interrupt conversation about so 
powerful a person as Beelzebub,” said Mr. Under¬ 
wood, attempting to smile; “ I came to see if any 
persons here will play at wliist.” 

He looked at the stranger. 

“ Thank you, I never play.” 

“ Oh! but he sings, Mr. Underwood,” screamed 
Miss Shepherd, who had cauglit the word “ play.” 

“ He will sing with Miss Grey. My brother says 
he sings beautifully. What was that you said he 
sung so well at Torriugton Hall, Edward? Some¬ 
thing you mentioned that struck you particularly 
because it reminded you of some one. Oh! I recol¬ 
lect, it was ‘ Lord, remember David.’ ” 

It was evideul^ even to the stranger, that Miss 
Shepherd hod said something very mal h propos. 
Every one looked disconcerted and glanced towards 
Mr. Undcfwood, whose eyes were cast on the ground, 
whila his lips were white and compressed. How 
grateful the girls were to the next speaker! It was 
their unknown guest. 

“It was not about singing we were thinking, 
madam. Mr. Underwood was recruiting for the whist 
table. Whpwill play?” 

At the same moment the sound of the old piano was 


m 


heard. Miss Gtej had stiuefc up » favomita noieh of 
Mr. Underwood’s. Immediately mast of tha fooi^r 
people gathered roond heri llr.Oiypt mil sat 
down to whist with Miss Sbeplierd mid, os th^ sup¬ 
posed, Mr. Underwood; but he did not take his ue^ 
place, and, after some minutes, the vicar himself some 
to the table and said,— 

“ Now, Agnes, you must be content te beat pt this 
rubber, for Mr. Underwood has been obliged ts leave 
the i-oora.” 

She looked up sharply aud peered in eveiy eoranr. 

“ And has your friend, the foreign gentleman, been 
obliged to leave the room too?” she asked, sharply. 

“ Yes, since it is with bini that Mr. Underwood has 
business to transact.” 

“ Is (liai what you brought him here for to-night P” 

“ Yea, my dear,” said the vicar, mildly. 

“ Why did you not tell me so, then?" she asked. 

" Simply because it did not concern me to do so, 
and because-” he hesitated. 

“' Mulier est hominis confusio,’ ” 

suggested Mr. Crypt, with the utmost gravity, shuf¬ 
fling tlie cards. 

The vicar smiled. 

“ Mr.Crypt is complimentary, my dear; fei 04 on 
old ])oet renders his remark— 

* Madam, the sentence ef this Latin is. 

Woman is inanne's joy, and manna's bliss.’ ” 

“ Oh, indeed! now mind you don’t revoke!” said 
his sister. 

“ I won’t. Miss Leali, you may be assured; ” said 
Mr. Crypt, with more than one meaning in his words. 

Many an eye turned toward the door as the evening 
proceeded, and much real anxiety was felt, and mere 
curiosity; but Mr. Underwood aud tlie Strange Geiitle- 
man were seen no more that evening in tlie Great 
Boom at Milford Grange, and the Tea-Fight son- 
eluded, as many other fights have done, without any 
clear a]>prehension of what advantages had bean 
gained, beyond a display of respective forces. 

(To be continued.) 

' 

THE HISTORY OF PUPPET-SHOWS IN 
ENGLAND.' 

(From the Setue dee Deux Mondee.) 

V.—WAB CARBIED OS BT THE PUBITA^ ACME'S! 

ACTOKS.—PUPPET-SHOWS PUBISO THE SUPPaE.SSIOS 

OP PEttPOBMANCES, AKD PBOM THE BECOMMESpp- 

MEKT TItEEEOP UXTII, THE BEVOlUTJO* OP 

1688. 

Is no couniity in Europe was the war between the 
Church and Theatre so long and so bitter as in Pro¬ 
testant England. We have seen the ’Clergy of the 
Beformation expelling from the churches almost all 
those ceremonies calculated to influence the senses, 
which Catholicism had introduced or tolepted j we 
have seen the chiefs of the Anglican Chureh, vudn 

(I) Continued Horn p. 114. 
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tbe influence of Fxesbyterian fonatioum, abolishing, 
SB dai^rous remains of paganism, the secular enter¬ 
tainments which, at certain periods, enlivened both 
town and country. If the miracle plays and moralities 
performed by the societies of various towns were hot 
suppressed at the same time, it was because, although 
tbe Puritans and New Gospellers treated these pdr- 
formancea as profanation and idolatry, the more 
politic Anglicans deemed it prudent to employ this 
powerful auxiliary of proselytism in the service of the 
new religions establislimeut. John Bale, Bishop of 
Ossoty, composed twenty Mysteries and Moralities, 
all imbued with the spirit of Frotestantbm, which 
prere represented with great success by the pupils of 
tbe episcopal college of Kilkenny. The Anglican 
Clergy entered with so much spirit into this singular 
method of propagating their principles, that they 
recommended to the faithful certain dramas of this 
description, which might be easily performed by a 
very small number in private.' This method of Pro¬ 
testant iustmetion having been suppressed in 1553, 
by a proclamation of Queen Mary, who at the same 
time restored tbe mysteries and miracle-plays ‘ to all 
tlieir catholic splendour, the re-establishment of these 
dramatic services did not take place, as might have 
been imagined, on the ascension of Elizabeth. This 
prinoeB^ although raised to the throne by the Pro- 
tf)stant party, forbade all religious controversies con- 
coming the stage; pretending, like a true daughter 
of Henry VIII., that she alone was to regulate every¬ 
thing connected with religion. The prohibition of the 
theological drama was one of the principal causes of 
tho sndden prosperity of the profane and classic 
theatre, which enjoyed the support of the young 
gueen, and which answered so well to her taste for 
erudition, elegance and poetry. Everything smiled on 
opmedy and tragedy, when in 1562, (the same year in 
which the first English play composed after the 
apeient manner was performed,) translations of the 
laws of Geneva were scattered throughout England; 
these laws, as is well known, forbade all scenic repre¬ 
sentations with the utmost severity. The effect was 
extraordinary; all the Presbyterians of the three 
kingdoms, by whom the word of Calvin was revered 
abnost more than the Gospel, lifted up their voices 
egaioet a theatre, which they said rose from the 
i^j^es of paganism, and which they cursed os a return 
Midolat^. Prom this period commenced an infu- 
rbtpd war between Puritans and actors, which lasted 
wop than » century. Geoffrey Fenton in ISZ^,” John 
IfcHholwooke in 1577,* Stephen Gosson in 1579,* 
Pfi^ Stubbs in 1589,' William Bankin in 1587,^ 


(!) AoiMirt ptbsr Protntut moimlltiai thug •rranged, we find, 
"Nav Cuttaw,” In “ A Select Collection of Old Playe,” vol. i. 

p.aH. 

(I) In JIS8 and issr, •• The Paoslon of our Saviour," and aome 
mnaola pl^, taken from tba Uvea of the eainu, were performed 
Wllh ntiM noBp at Imndon, under the awplcee of Queen Mary. 

' ’ (t)*' A Form of Chrietlnn Fdlicie,” London, 1S74, In Svo. 

" TmUai, vfaotoitt dldns. dauoelng, vaino jdaioe, fte., an 


Seboal of Abun,” 1679, and “ Playi cmifated In five 
MUoMp** IMSo 

W.AnatoBdaof A.baao>>" 

(7)»Hlnerof Konaiett." 


Doctor Bmnolds ia€599,' William Piynno in 1688,* 
Jeremy Collier in 1697,' &o., were tbe principal 
champions of this long crusade, which, after having 
caused the suspension of theatrical representations at 
various times and on various pretexts, at length 
obtained under the Long Parliament, and during the 
Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, the entire sup¬ 
pression of theatres. Before this fatal termination 
and daring tbe contest, comedisns and dramatic 
authors, supported by the especiai &vonr of Elizabeth 
and James I., took most cruel and mortifying ven¬ 
geance on their intolerant persecutors. In France, 
actors and dramatic writers, who were violently 
attacked by Jansenists and Gallicans, obtained but 
rare although brilliant victories over their adversaries: 
such were “ Tartufe,” a scene of “ Don Juan,” and 
Kacine’s “ Two Letters against Port Royal;” I do not 
include the Basilio of the “ Burlador de Sevilla,” be¬ 
cause that appears to be rather an aggression than re¬ 
venge. In England, on the contrary, under the reigns 
of Elizabeth, James I. and Charles I., there was not a 
single comic author who did not introduce, in nearly 
all his works, various types of hypocrites, preoisians, 
and Banbury-men,* on whom the author aliowered 
the envenomed dart.3 of ridicule and satire. I cannot 
resist the temptation of here introducing some frag¬ 
ments of a scene of this description, which is, indeed, 
particularly connected with the history of puppet- 
shows. One of the best characters in Ben Jonson’s 
comedy entitled “ Bai^holomew Fair,” is that of 
Rabbi Busy, whom the list of personages entitles a 
" Banbury-man.” Being conducted, by the incidents 
of tbe drama, to a SmitliGeld pappet-show, he is 
unable to restrain bis volcanic zeal at the sight of the 
little actors, and unceremoniously interrupts the 
performance by a tirade of invectives from his 
biblical vocabulary:— 

"Busy. Down with Dagon 1 down with Dagon I 'tis I, 
I wili no longer endnre your profanations. 

“ LeaOterhead. What mean you, sirl 

“ Busy. 1 wili remove Dagon there I say, that idol, 
that heathenish idol, that remains, as I may say, a beam, 
a very beam;—^not a beam of the snn, nor a beam of tbe 
moon, nor a beam of a balance, neither a house-beam, 
nor a weaver's beam, but a beam in the eye, in the eye 
of the brethren; a very great beam, an exceeding great 
beam, sueb as are your stage-players, rimeta and morice- 
daucers, who have walked hand-in-hand, in contempt of 
the brethren and the cause, and been borne out by in- 
strumentB of no mean countenanoe. 

" Leatli. Sir, I present nothing bnt what is licenaed 
by anthority. 

*' Busy. Thou art all licence, even licentiousness itself, 
Shemei! 

"Leath, I have the master of tho revala' hand for't, 
sir. 

"Busy. The master of the revels’ bond!—thou bast 
Satan’s: hold tby peace, thy scurrility; shut up tby 
mouth; thy p^of^on is damnable, and in pleading for 
it thou dost plead for Baal. I have long openea my 


<1>** Overthrow of Stege^plave." 

(2) ** HistiiomMtrlx>” j 633, in 4to. 

(3) ** Oo the Profaneneu end ImmoraUlv of ttiO &igllah Stage,** 
1627, in Svo. . 

(4) Banburv wai celebreted for the number and violence of the 
cect^ei who inhabited iU Ben Jonton aleo ildiouled the Banbury- 
womens particularly In ** The GIpelei Metamorphoicd.** 
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oumth vide and gii{wd, I lum gaped aa tbe oyster for 
tiie tide, after tby deetraetioo.”.... 

The furions puritan is anxious to prove his propo¬ 
sition in form. At this challenge the conning puppet 
showman shrewdly replies: 

" Faith, sir, I am not well-stndied in these controver¬ 
sies between the hypocrites and us. But here’s one of 
my motions, puppet Dionysius, shall undertake him, and 
111 venture the cause on’t. 

, " Ont of ike SpedxUort. I know no fitter match than 

a puppet to commit with an hypocrite 1” 

Then the puritan and puppet engage in a most 
ludicrous controversy. At length, having exhausted 
his arguments, the puritan exclaims: 

"Ton are an abomination; for the male, among you, 
putteth on the apparel of the female, and the female of 
the nutle." 

“ You lie, yon lie, j’ou lie abominablyreplies the 
puppet. “It is your old stale argument against the 
players, but it will not hold against the puppets; for we 
have neither maie nor female amongst us. And that 
thou may'st see, if thou wilt, like a i^icious purblind 
zeal as thou art.” 

Whereupon the little puppet ludicrously furnishes 
the disconcerted puritan with a proof of what he' 
bos advanced. The interpreter, elated with his 
triumph, and eager to follow up his advantage, reso¬ 
lutely sustains tliat his profession is as lawful as that 
of his adversary; then continuing his parallel: 
“ I speak by inspiration as well as he,' that I have as 
little to do with learning as he; and do scorn her 
helps as ranch as he,” thus loading the enemy of 
theatres with darts of the most cutting, lively, and 
admirably comic satire. 

However, this hatred of puppet-shows with which 
Ben Jonsun superabundantly invests his Baubury-man 
was truly lodged in the brains of some precisians. 
Geoifrey Fenton devoted one entire chapter (the 
seventh) of his celebrated book, “A Form of Christian 
Policic,”* to the task of proving that fiddlers and 
puppet-players were as unworthy of enjoying the 
rights of citizenship as comedians themselves. It 
appears that in some counties puppet-shows had been 
included in the suppression of hobby-horses, for 
James I. mentioned them by name in the list of 
, lawful recreations after evening prayers and upon 
j' holy days,® but that was only a passing storm. The 
' greater part of the puritans themselves did not 
scruple to attend the scriptural plays performed by 
puppets. A proof of this custom is furnished by 
Cowley’s comedy of “ the Gnrdian,” represented 
towards the end of the reign of Charles 1., and again 
performed on the stage after the Kestoration under 
the title of, “The Cutter of Coleman Street.” In 
the fifth act of this drama, a masque, accompanied by 
several violins, is introduced in order to entertain 
a puritan lady. One^ of the persons of the play 

(1) This paaisgs piovet that attbougb the lubject of puppot-playi 
wts •ubmlUod to the appioboUon of the ]:,ord Mayor, the diaiwue 
WBi left to tbs dliCKtion of tlis ioterprater, 

(I) Tbs tiUe baa In addition: " gathered out of French.” I 
regret not knowing ftom what French auUior thia singular book 
was fbnnod. For the paaaage menUoned, tee O. Chalman, Malousb 
Bbakipaan by Boawell, vol. ill. p. 433 and nota 8. 

(S) Burton, “ Anatomy of Melancholy," Under the name of 
Samoeiitui junior, 1838| p. 273 , 


remarlor that tiiia improntpia will affonl sekstki 
delight to the worthy widow, who, in her whole Ufe, 
has never seen any perfbrmataoe but “The G% of 
Nineveh” at puppet^hows.* 

When all representations at the theatre wen rae» 
pended by the biU of September fid, 1648, ud at 
length abolished by the bill of OctoW fifid, 1647, 
puppet-shows were not included, in this prosorjpUoa 
The tolerance they enjoyed is clearly proved by 
a petition from the Lopdou comedians to Parliament 
January 24lh, 1643. These unfortunate beings com¬ 
plained of the silence imposed upon them and the 
abolition of theatrical performances, whilst boll-fights 
and puppet-plays were authorized.* Although free 
from all interference, it does not appear that the 
motion-men exerted themselves to increase their stock 
of performances duriug this period which was so 
advantageous to them. 1 can, in fact, add but one 
title to the list already given of this species of drama; 
but this title possesses peculiar interest, because it 
iudicates a puppet-show on the subject of “Paradise 
Lost,” and because, by a singular chance, this infor¬ 
mation is afiorded by Milton. In 1643, twenty years 
before the publication of bis master-piece, this great 
man addressed to Parliament an eloquent speech in' 
defence of what we now call the liberty of the press. 
The author, in the first pages, wishing to estoblish 
the legitimate basis of human liberty, says: “ Many 
there be that complain of divine Providence for 
suffering Adam to transgress. Foolish tongues! 
When God gave him reason, be gave him freedom to 
choose, for reason is but choosing; he had been else 
a mere artificial Adam, such an Adam as he is in the 
Motions.”* During the suspensioiuof theatres, puppet- 
plays were not only freely represented throughout 
the kingdom, but the Norwich puppet-players, who 
were then celebrated, used to come even to London 
to show tlieir best opera-puppets. I find this remark, 
amongst others equally curious, in a play by W illiam 
Davenant, entitled, “Play-house to be let,” which 
this ingenious poet found means of having performed, 
in spite of the edict of suppression, by inserting an 
episode against ibc Spanish, conformable to the views 
of Cromwell, who was then preparing an armament 
against Philip IV,* 

The Ilestoration gave new life to tlieatres, when at 
length, liberated from their long silence, poets and 
comedians displayed extraordinary activity. The 
motion-men, on their side, endeavoured to preserve 


(1) “The Cutter of Coleman Street,” act v. ac. 11. Thii pieoe, 
n-made and replaced on the ttage under Cberlea IX., contained j 
a aevere criticiam on the Calaa emigianta and pretended victima of 
the revolution, who impudeatlr demanded the protection of 
the reatored monarchy. 

(2) “ The Actor'a Remonatranoe, or complaint ftarthe alleneliig of 
their profeaaion and btniahment finm thair aenral piey-houaea." 
See Payne Collier, “ The Hiatory of Engliah Oismatie Foatty,” 
Tol.il. p. 110. 

(3) Milton'e " Aieopagitiee." < 

(4) Thia drama, In which the diatreaa of eomediana la deaeribad 

with aa much truth at humour, it entitled •' Flay-houae to h* let,” 
eantadnlng the biatoiy of Sir Frencia Drake, and the cmally of Uin 
Spaniarda in Peru, expretaed by Inauumenta and vocal moale. 
Mr. Payne Collier wat mittaken in aacriMng to thia play, whkh 
Wat written to aerve the dcaigna of Cromwell, the date of 1003, and 
in another place that of 1073, (Hlatorv of Engliah Dramgtio FoMn, , 
voL ill. pp. 338 end 424;) Iheae are the datea of printing, j 
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tki iDtnr Ui^ eijojecL Their ebnltietitiitt vHh tbs 
laigb thutres Sppeured sttffieieiitly forSliikble to tUs 
^■rtin iaterett^, nuwlf^ tlM rojfai Sompuijr 
Druiy Lane, and that of the Duke of York« who were 
auemUed in the theatre of Dorset Qardea, to vaiTant 
their presenting a petition to Charles 11. in 167S, re- 
questing the soppressicm, or at least the lemoral of a 
puppot^ov which was then represented on the site 
of deoil Street in the Strand, and whose rioinity was 
reiy uqariotts to their receipts.* 

Bat we are approaching an important date, a date 
which opened a new political era, and a new era in the 
hiitoqr. of puppet-shows; I mean, the glorious Be- 
Tidtttion of 1688, which occasioned, according to 
ICr. Fajne Collier, two memorable events, the ascen¬ 
sion of the illustrions house of Orange, and the happy 
Btrinl of Punch or Folichinelie in England. 

Vf.—ItfpJiit-sHoWs PBOM1688 until the present 

TIME. 

PUNCH. 

From the year 1683, the history of English puppets 
is entirely conoentrqted in the history of Punch. 
This name W been the subject of many false explaiia- 
•tions. Some have believed that there existed a secret 
and fanciful analogy between the name and even the 
flames of the wit of Punch, and the beverage, of wliich 
the receipt is said to have come from Persia. This is 
going too for in scorch of on error.” 

Punch is simply an alteration and contraction, 
effected by the monosyllabic nature of the English 
language, of the word Punchinello: in fact, wc at 
flrst find the names Punch and Puncliiiiello used in¬ 
differently one for tjio other. But is it certain that 
Punch travelled from the Hague to London after the 
arrival of William of Orange P On this subject we 
have our doubts. Prom the account of his learned 
and able biographer, we find traces of his presence iu 
England before tlie abdication of James 11.” Tiicrc- 
fore, the hero of puppet-shows could not have come 
from Holland in the train of William Ill. to dethrone 
** the old Vice he must have come from Franco with 
the fltuarts. 

A more important observation is, that Punch did 
hot at first possess the gross and more than satanic im¬ 
morality of which he Wtis accused, and on which he was 
eVeh complimented at a later period, if we mny 
believe a very carefully hlfhdled portrait given in Latin 
tterses by a young follow of Magdalen College, named 
^dshjib Addison. Punch, in 1617, was merely a 
abarp, lively, noisy fellow, a kind of little king of 
Fvatot or Cocaigne, rather disorderly, a great boaster, 
inakinff h twst deal more noise than mischief. 
Let us hw Addison, whose verses are entitled 

Iftochine geatioulantes,” Anglice Puppet-shows— 

(1) Bee “ Pumh and Judy,” p. 28. 

, (>j Ibid. f. 85. Aeeordinf Cond, Uie word Punch )e derived 
mn the Eenlen “ MUtohe,” whieh elgntdee Bve, became thb dtioh 
|i ddBUIaeri Bve Wbmedli. 

(8) anditibr, Blovreph. Blit. vol. iv. p. 2so. , 

Mi ThS Vtnee trnm #nt& the Iblloirlos extrectc ere taken were 
erflhbd br the fint time. It h thought. In a collection entitled : 
*' Kaurnm AngUcabsnia delcetui alter," Londtai, 1658, nr in the 
tmioVUig rnsr, wiu> kwta cemetlaiil, la tha icooiid volume ot the 


" Imdit ih M%M {ikMuida fwm tboat^ 

Bed pTBtarcBteroa tBoedltiiaauiBda, MWMt 
Vooe strepens. 

In rentiiem tumet inuhodleiiin; p6nl dniiiidt ingett 
A iergo glbbtti; pygihettm berHut ligmea 
Miyori et immanem miratur turba ^gatttem." 

After a description of his physical advantage!, the 
author proceeds to an account of his disposition :‘"- 

".Jactat convitia vulgo, 

Et lisu importunas adeat atque omnia tnrhat.” 

As to his gallantry, it was more litely ahd giddy 
than improper:— 

" Xee raro invadit molles, pictiamque protervo 
Ore petit nympham, invitoque dat oscula ligno.” 

Some passages from these verses show ns that 
Punch’s theatre was a great improvement btl thd 
ancient puppet-shows we found in London daring the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. We remember that in 
1614, there was only one price for seats at puppet- 
plays in Bartholomew Fair, and that was rerj low: 
“ Two-pence, gentlemen, two-pence a piece, the best 
motion in the fair!” In 1697, Punch’s llicatre had 
beonme more comfortable and less exclusively ple¬ 
beian; and there were seats at different prices:— 

<■ ITcc confnsus honos: nummo subsellia ccdnnt 
Diverso, ot varii ad pretium slat copia nummL" 

Every artifice then invented to delude the eye was 
employed, such as perpendicular wires stretched in 
front of the stage, to deceive the spectator, &c.:— 

".Lumina passim 

Angustos penetrant aditus, qua pluiimn visnm 
Fila secant, ne, cam vacuo datur ore fenestra, 

Pervia fraus patcat.”' 

All the limbs of these little figures were jointed, 
and from the top of the head issued a metollio branch 
uniting the separate wires in the hand which gave 
them motion :— 

“.Trniieos opifex et inntile lignum 

Cogit in humanas species, et robore natam 
Progeniem tele efformat, nexuqne tcnaci 
Crura ligat pedibus, humerisque accommodat armos, 
Et membris membra aptat, et artnbus inserit artus. 
Tune habiles addit trochleas, quibus arte pusillum 
Versat onus, moliqne manu famulatus inert! 

Sufficit occultos motuB, rocomque ministrat” 

Unfortunately, in this composition, Addison does 
not mention the title of a single puppet-play, nor the 
name of a single puppet-player. This we regret, 
because we have very little information on the subject 
daring the reign of William HI.; we can mention 
only “ The Siege of Kamnr,” represented in 1695, at 
Bartholomew Fair, a play in which a learned man of 
the time, John Dennis, a critic by profession, devoted 
a few lines in one of his letters.” Some years later, 
various opera-puppets, taken from Scripture, were 
shown at the same fair: in these, despite the serious 
nature of the subjects, Mr. Punch was constantly in¬ 
troduced. See a play-bill, beatfhg no date, but which 

" Muntram Analleinaruin aiuleett,” Oxonii, ISSS; awaA psSlMhtd 
by Addlton hlntMir, and dvdtoatad to MS eonpaMan to stody, 
air Chirlei MonUgus. , 

( 1) Tha •• Tatler." In tha 44lh itoraban tlto daiolbti tM VSrlaai 
anidcea amployod In puppat-riMwi. 

(2) Seleot Works of John Dennis, vol. U. p. tl2. 













THE EISTOB? OF FUFFEl^^nJWS IN BNO&W. 


i^ean to bdeng to the oammenoement of the 
reign of Queen Anne, (1703,) the original of wbioh 
is preserved in the British Musenm. 

"At Crawley’s booth, ovemgainut the Or«nm Tavern, 
In Smithfieldi daring the Ume of the Bartholomew 7alr, 
will be presented a little opera, called ‘Theold Creation 
of the World,’ yet newly revived, with the addition of 
‘Kodi’s Flood,’ alto several fountains playing water 
during the time of the play. The last scene does repre¬ 
sent Noah and his family coming out of the ark, with 
•all the beasts two by two, and all the fowls of the air 
teen in a prospect sitting upon trees; likewise over the 
arh is seen the sun riring in a giorious manner; more¬ 
over, a multitude of angels will be seen in a double 
rank, which presents a doable prospect, one for the sun, 
the other for a palace, where will be seen six angels 
ringing of bells. Likewise machines descend from 
above, double and treble, with Dives rising out of hell. 

' and Lasanis seen in Abraham’s bosom, bnides several 
figures dancing Jiggs, sarabands, and oountry-donces, to 
the admiration of the spectators; with the merry con¬ 
ceits of Squire Punch, and Sir John Spendall.”* 

This John Spendall was the old aotor of moralities, 
who had been transferred to the puppet-theatre with 
the old Vice and his company. 

Wo find in the sixlcogth number of the Tatlcr, 
dated May 17t]i, 1709, an account of a puppet-show 
represented at Bath, the subject of which was the 
“ Creation of the World,” followed by the “ Deluge,” 
as in the Sinithlleld pcrforinaucc. “ When we came 
to Noah’s flood in the show, Punch and his wife were 
introduced dancing in the ark.”* 

It was the opinion of tlie audience that the show 
was very instructive for young persons. At the end 
of the play. Punch was very civil to the whole 
company, making hows till his buttons rc.ached tlie 
ground. In another puppet-show, still on the 
“ Deluge,” when the min began to fall in torrents, 
Punch popped out liis head from behind the scenes, 
and said in a so^/o voce to the patriarcli: “ It is 
rather misty, master Noah.” 

Addison, who had become, under Quccii Anne, 
a fashionable writer, and the partner of Sir Richard 
Steele in the editing of" Tlie Taller” and " Spectator,” 
joined with his talented colleague in establishing au 
extraordinary reputation for a showman who then 
appeared. Many of the malicious criticisms and 
cutting comparisons of these two friends, were oc¬ 
casioned by Mr. Powel’s mecliauical dancers and 
singers, and by the pieces which the deformed, though 
clever little man, himself arranged. Tlianks to the 
humoar of these two intelligent writers, to the uure* 
fined taste of the public, and to his own real merit, 
Powel acquired and retained extensive fame during 
the reigns of Queen Anne and George I. and the 
oommenoement of the reign of George II. lie ap¬ 
pears to have at first tried his skill in various large 
towns of the kingdom; he particularly frequented 
Bath during the season. In 1700, Steele published, 
in several numbers of tho Taller, an amusing corre¬ 
spondence between the imaginary .^sculepius Isaac 
Bickerstaff, who is almost always supposed to bold the 


(1) Thit doeanlcnt *u publubid by t. Strutt, and tenrodacad 
by Hont, “ Ancient Mytterica," p. ISO. 

(tf " Poach and Judy," p, 29, 


pen ot "The Tafler,"* and «» ani 

real puppet-showman, IIj. Fowel. ih^ietuwit 
doctor complainB bittetly of Mj- PowfiTs MdieiMfi 
prologues and satirical epilogues, and espeewlljrof th* 
taunts with which a certain Mr. Punch ia oouatutte 
assailing bis person and his profession.* Mr. Foa^ 
in the ironically a])ologetio reply furnished him bgr t^ 
Tatler, declares that he has neglected nothing in ofdeh 
to perfect himself in his art: he has travelled in Itidyit 
Prance, and Spain, and is acquainted with the proi 
ceediugs of the most talented meolionics in Germaayit , 
He accuses his rival of being a busy-body and dangeit 
ons leveller, who is anxious to create insubordination' 
in his company, and especially to persuade good MrJ 
Punch to break the wires by which his jaws am 
moved : hateful plot! since it is by the most legiti* 
mate right, namely that of creation, that he is abstfiuto | 
master of his little band, being oble, if such is his plea¬ 
sure, to light his pipe with one of Mr. Punch’s legs, 
or warm his fingers with his carcase. 

In January 1710, we find Mr. Powel’s puppets and 
dramas very well received, not only in Bath, Wt even 
in Loudon. Punchinello and his Scolding companion 
accompanied by Doctor Faust, caUSed the new Italtan 
Opera at the Haymarket, according to the Tatler, to 
tremble, and deprived it of the greater portion of its 
brilliant audience. Punchinello in particular, in the 
opinion of the fair sex, balanced the merit of the 
famous singer Nioolini. * 

In the commencement of the following year (1711,) 
Mr. Powel established ids theatre at Covent Garden. 
In the fourteenth number of the Spectator, Steele is 
supposed to have received a letter full of complaints 
from the subsacristan at St. Paul’s. For twenty 
years, this good man has regularly-rung the bell for 
service; but during the last fortnight be has ex¬ 
perienced deep regret in finding that the usual atten¬ 
dants have ceased to respond to his pious call. The 
reason is that Mr. Powel has selected the hour of 
prayer for the opening of his puppet-show. The 
worthy sacristan, who is greatly scandalized at an¬ 
nouncing the commencement of a profane game 
instead of an exercise of piety, requests the advice of 
“ The Spectator ” as to the measures he ought to take 
ill order to remove this Mr. Punchinello, or at least ta 
make him choose less canonical hours for his enter¬ 
tainments.* • I 

This play of Mr. Powel, by whioli the bhurch of 
Saint Paul was thus deprived of its parishioners, was 
taken from a very popular legend, " Whittington and" j 
his Cat,” or "Whittington thrice Lord Mayor of 
London.” This history, which is found in almost 
every commercial country, in England, Italy, Por* | 
tugal, and even in the East, is the history of a poot 
scullion, who had nothing but a cat to give as a 
seaman’s venture to tho captain of a vessel whicb 

_____ __ —4 

(I) Iiuo Bicbrntiff ill ahapprcnstlon of Swittl Stoaloodoiitod 
It in the I’ntlor. The Deen of 8t. Petriclt «ae nol, it appeen, very 
gnteiUl tor tii« •doption. 

(2y •• The Tatler.** Not. 44 and 45. _ ^ , 

(3) Tho Teller," No. IIS, Jen. 3,1709-10. Tho year ttHl m 

gin 4k Euter. that time. a— 

(4) ** The Spectater/* Ko. 14. Maieh Ifith. 1710*11. 
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was aailing for the Indies. The cat was, hoirever, 
jpot on b<^ for fun. Havii^ touched at an island 
which was infested rats, the captain thought he 
oould command a good price in that country for the 
oat and the kittens, which she had had during the 
passage, and sold them advantageously to the king of 
the i^d. This sum, having been remitted to Wliil- 
tington, prospered in'his hands, and was the origin of 
a fortune, which led to his being thrice Mayor of 
London. Steele had the cruelty to draw a parallel 
between “Whittington and his Cat,” and a grand 
opera which was then being performed at the Hay 
market, “ Hinaldo and Armida,” and to give, as may 
be supposed, the preference to the former. He further 
took care to announce that Mr. Powel, in order to 
continue his contest with the Haymarkct, would 
shortly represent the opera of “ Susannah, or In¬ 
nocence Betrayed,” with a pair of new “ Elders.” 

Mr. Powel’s talent was then proverbial, and his 
name was associated with everything connected with 
machinery. “ The Spectator,” in the 277th number, 
records that before the rupture with France, English 
ladies received thelt fashions from Paris by means of 
" a jointed baby,” dressed in the latest fashion, 
which regularly every month crossed from Calais to 
London. “The Spectator” states that he had been 
invited to see one of these dolls which had arrived, 
notwithstanding the war, and gives an agreeable 
description of every part of the dress ns far as—but 
not including—the knots of the garters, declaring that 
“ as he pays a due res}}ect even to a pair of sticks 
when they are under petticoats, he did not examine 
into that particular.” He then adds: “ As 1 u os 
taking my leave, the milliner farther informed mo, 
that with the assistance of a watchmaker, and the in¬ 
genious Mr. Powrl, she had also contrived another 
puppet, which, by the help of several little springs to 
be wound up within it, could move all its limbs, and 
that she had sent it over to her correspondent in 
Paris to be taught the various leanings aud bendings 
of the head, the risings of the bosom, the courtesy and 
recovery, the genteel trip, and the agreeable jet, as 
they are now practised at the court of France.” 

The popularity enjoyed by Mr. Towel’s puppets, and 
even by others far inferior to them, was so great, that 
Dr. Arbuthnot, who published an allegorical pamphlet 
on the affurs of the day, entitled the “ History of 
John Boll ” in 171S!^ mentions the inordinate attoch- 
ment to this description of entertainment as a charac¬ 
teristic feature of the London inhabitants. Amongst 
the choleric Mrs. Bull’s reproaches to her husband, 
she lays particular stress on the time wasted at puppet- 
shows : “ You sot,” says she, “ you loiter about 
alehouses and taverns, spend your time at bilhards, 
ninepins, or puppet-shows.” Aud a little further: 
“the whole generation of him are so in love with 
bagpipes and puppet-shows I ” 

"The Spectator,” in the 377th number, commences a 
bill of mortality, with “ Lysander slmn at a puppet- 
abow.” 

'What were these dangerous and attractive puppets? 


Probably those which Mr. Powel had estaUiBhed undor 
the galleries of Covent-Qarden. In 1713 this little 
hall bore the name of Punch’s Th»tre. This infor¬ 
mation is famished by the title of a play, which is as 
follows: “Venus and Adonis, or the Triumphs of 
Love, by Mortm Powel; a mock opera acted in 
Punch’s theatre in Covent-Garden; 1713, in 8vo.”. 
Was this Martin Powel our celebrated interpreter, 
the favourite of Steele and Addison? I think so, 
but cannot positively assert it. The admirers of 
Towel tell us that he himself made all his actors and 
composed almost all his plays; but they do not in¬ 
form us of his printing a single one. The author of 
“ Punch and Judy ” even declares that he composed 
them extempore; ‘ nevertheless it is certain that they 
contained many verses which were written, and which 
may have been printed. It is surprising that neither 
Addison, Steele, nor Swift, who have so often spoken 
of Mr. Towel, have never mentioned his Christian 
name. Once, Addison, in order to distinguish him 
from George Powel, the celebrated tragedian, who, 
he proposed, in raillery, should act with the little per¬ 
formers of our Towel, called tlie latter Powel junior.* 
In 1715 appeared a satirical pamphlet, attributed to 
Thomas Burnet, entitled “ A Second Tale of a Tub, 
or the history of Robert Powel, the puppet-showman; 
dedicated to the Earl of Oxford.” This title appears 
to remove all doubt, and to prove that the Christian 
name of Towel was Robert; but we must beware of 
deciding thus hastily. The “ Second Tale of a Tub ” 
was a very cutting satire against Robert Walpole.* 
The allegory commences with the title, by the facetious 
attribution of the statesman’s Christian name to 
Towel. Tile engraving of the frontispiece represents 
the minister, in a court dress, holding in his hand 
Towel’s wand, the famous silver wand of the inter¬ 
preter. On a small stage, lighted by foot-lamps, 
appear two puppets, namely. Punch and his wife.* 
Mr. Thomas Wright, in his history of the House of 
Hanover, illustrated by caricatures and pamphlets, has 
again introduced the grotesque figure of the minister- 
interpreter; but he unfortunately neglected to show 
us the theatre aud the two puppets, which would have 
had especial interest in our eyes. 

' The author of the “ Second Tale of a Tub,” in 
directing the shafts of his satire against Robert 
Walpole under the name and costume of Robert 
Powel, makes us acquainted with many of the best 
opera puppets composed or arranged by the able 
Powel. He mentions the “ Children in the Wood," 
taken from a very touching popular ballad; “ King 
Bladud,” the heroic picture of a truly patriotic king; 
“ Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay“ Robin Hood a^ 
Little Jolin;” “ Mother Shipton;” and “Mother 


(I) “ Punch and Judy," pp. 30, 40. 

(3) “ The Spectator," Slit number. 

(3) The Eul of Oxford vte then xt the bud of the cabinet, et 
which Hobert Welpole wu the mut inauentiel member. WalMie 
alho bore the tltleof Eexl of Oxford, but et e much liter pened, 
only on his retiring foam his public duties. 

(4) This description Is affliTded us by the editor of " Punch sad 
Judy," who appein to have had this curtoui work before Urn. 
See pp. SO, 40. 





THE HISTORY .OF PtfPET-SHOWS IN ENGLAND. 


Goose.” As to Pancli, he speaks of hint merely as a 
buffoon, creating laughter by his impertinence and 
blunders. 

It is to this golden age of English pnppets that 
belong some stanzas composed by Burift on puppet- 
shows, in which, according to the nature of his genius, 
brilliant poetical imagination is mingled with caprice 
and sarcasm, 

THE PUPPET-SHOW. 


ni 


" Thou shalt ia puny wood be shown. 

Thy image uiaU preserve thy fiuue; 
Asm to come thy worth shall own, 

Point at thy limbs and toll thy name. 

" Tell Tom ’ ho draws a three in vain, * 
Before he looks in naturo's glass;. 
Puns cannot form a witty scene, 

Nor pedantry for humour pass. 

“ To make men act as senseless wood, 

And chatter In a mystic strain, 

Is a mere farce on flesh and blood, 

And shows some error in the brain. 


“The life of man to represent. 

And turn it all to ridicule, 

Wit did a puppet-show invent. 

Where the chief actor is a fool. 

“ The gods of old are logs of wood. 

And worship was to puppets paid; 

In antic dress the idol stood. 

And priest and people bow'd the bead. 

“ No wonder, then, if art began 
The simple votaries to frame, 

To shape in timber foolish man, 

And consecrate the block to Fame. 

" From hence poetic fiiney leam’d 

That trees might rise from human form.-,; 
The body to a trunk be tam’d, 

The branches issue from the arms. 

“ Thus Ueedalus, and Ovid too. 

That man's a blockhead have cohfest ; 
Powel and Stretch the hint pursue; 

Life is a farce, the world a jest. 

“ The same great truth South Sea has proved, 
On that famed tlieatre, the Alley; 

Where thousands by Directors moved, 

Are now sad monuments of fully. 

“ What Momus was of old to Jove, 

The same a Harlequin is now; 

The former was Imfi'oon above. 

The latter as a Punch below. 

“ This fleeting scene is but a stage. 

Where various images appear. 

In different parts of youth and age, 

Alike the prince and peasant share. 

" Some draw our eyes by being great, 

False pomp conceals mere wood within; 
And legislators ranged in state, 

Are oft but wisdom in machine. 

" A stock may chance to wear a crown, 

And timber os a lord take place; 

A statne may put on a frown, 

And cheat us with a thinking face. 

" Others are blindly led away. 

And made to act for ends unknown. 

By the mere string of wires they play. 

And speak in language not their own. 

“ Too oft, alas I a acolding wife 
Usurps a joHy fellow’s throne; 

And many drink the cup of life. 

Mix’d and embitter’d by a Joan. 

" In short, whatever men pursue, 

Of pleasure, folly, war or lovo ; 

This mimic race brings all to view. 

Alike they dress, they talk, they move. 
Go on, great Stretch,* with artful wand. 
Mortals to please and to deride; 

And when death breaks thy vital band, 
Thon ahalt put on a puppet’s pride. 


(1) Gtntsh wsi prolnbly a puppetpUyei la Dublin. 


" Ho that would thus refine on thee. 

And turn thy stage into a school, 

The jest of Punch will ever be. 

And stand confest the greater fool.” 

Tlic desire of converting puppet-shows into a serious 
and moral sliow, which Swift so humorously noticed, 
was soon increased and developed, being aided by the 
pliilosophicul and declamatory tendencies of the age. 
Fielding, a gi»at lover of the natural, and in particu¬ 
lar of Mr. Punch, whom ho introduces in a comedy 
composed in his youth,' has admirably ridiculed this 
misplaced ambition in a chapter of “ Tom Jones.” 
lie causes his hero to .arrive at a'village inn, just as 
a puppet-player is representing some scenes from a 
then fashionable comedy by Colley Cibber, “ The 
Provoked Husband.” The assembly, oonlaining the 
literati of the place, appeared perfectly satisfied with 
this serious and correct entertainment, which was free 
from oil low wit and mc{rimcnt, and to confess the 
truth, from everything calculated to excite laughter. 
After llie play, the performer, encouraged by the un¬ 
equivocal satisfaction of his audience, thought himself 
justified in rcinarkiug, that nothing in the age was so 
much improved as puppet-shows, nnd that in banish¬ 
ing Punch and his wife Joan and all their jokes, they 
had succeeded in raising puppets to tho rank of 
rational performances. 

In wpife of the universal concurrence in this 
opinion, Tom Jones expressed a sliglit doubt of this 
pretended progress. Ho could not, for his part, help 
regretting his old friend Punch, and ho feared that in 
banishing > him with his merry companion, puppet- 
shows bad been spoiled. The pretended morality of 
this new description of plays almost instantly re¬ 
ceived a very severe check. One of the girls belonging 
to the inn, being surprised in an improper conversa¬ 
tion with the interpreter’s companion, replied with 
effrontery, that she bad but followed the example of 
the lady whom they had all been admiring in the 
“ Provoked Husband; ” this veiy naturally furnished 
the hostess, who had hitherto been silent, with an 
opportunity of complaining grievously of tlie bad 
principles inculcated by puppet-shows of the present 
day, and of regretting the time when puppet-players 


(1) Tbii Ji a friendly oouneel given by Swift to tba Iriah doctor, 

Thomaa Slieridan, or rathor to hi« eon, aJio named 1 hom^ to cor- 
rect the precocious taete he manifested for the theatrei Th ese t wo 
Bheiidani, mon of leatning and merit, are the father and gnnd- 
father of tho iUuitrioui Richard Brinjloy Shendan. » 

(2) Thla little pla, of Fielding, in which an entire puppat-tbow 
ii introduoed, ii entitled, ■' The Aothoife Farce, with aFupMt-ihow 
oallad the Pteaeurea of the Town." It wae performed at tht Hay- 
market in irss, and repeated lome yean later at Drury Xan*. ; 
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performed none but irreproachable plajs, such as 
“ Jephthab’s Rash Vow,” upon which no wrong con- 
atrnction could be placed.* 

We find at the period of which we are now speak¬ 
ing, a sentimental and declamatory school of puppets, 
in imitation of the great theatres, aud to which be¬ 
longed, it is thought, Russel, one of the most renowned 
of Powel’s successors, and Charlotte Clarke, daughter 
of the poet and coipedian Colley Cibber. This 
woman, who was gifted with eminent talents and a 
good education, but who also possessed an adventure¬ 
some and changeable disposition, quitted tiie stage, 
where she had made her d6but with success, and in 
1737 opened a great puppet-show, situated, as she 
informs us in her autobiography, in Tennis Court, 
James-street, near the Ilaymarket. Having speedily 
mined herself by her misconduct, she was glad to cam 
a guinea a-day by acting as interpreter to Russel’s 
puppets, at Kickford’s great Rome, in B^wer-street.® 
Nevertheless, biblical subjects, popular ballads, aud 
the merry jokes of Funch, still amused and interested 
the multitude at least, at fairs. Hogarth, in an en¬ 
graving dated 1733, has depicted the accumulated 
wonders of Southwark Fair. Here, a bagpipe-player, 
accompanied by a monkey in military dress, is dancing 
two dolls with his feet; there, a woman in the cos¬ 
tume of a Savoyard, with a hurdy-gurdy on her back, 
is showing a magic-lantern to a wondering child. In 
another part is the entrance to a puppet-show, on the 
door of which is written in large letters, “Punch’s 
Opera.” A large bill hanging from the balcony indi¬ 
cates the play for the day. In one compartment, 
Polichinelle is seen riding indifcreully, whilst his 
well-trained courser thoroughly searches the pockets 
of Harlequin; in another compartment, is a scene 
from the Bible,—^Adam, Eve and the Serpent; the 
subject being again “ Paradise Lost.” ® 

Gay, in his description of a village fair, introduces 
a similar scene, in which Punch is not forgotten:— 

" The mountebank now treads the stage, and sells 
His pills, his balsams, and his ague-spells ; 

Now o’er and o’er the nimble tumbler springs, 

And on the rope the venturous maiden swings; 

Jock Pudding in his partj-colour’d jacket. 

Tosses the glove and jokes at every packet. 

Of raree-shows he sung and Punch's feats. 

Of pockets pick’d in crowds, and various cheats. 

Then sad ho sung,' the Children in the Wood;’ 

(Ah 1 barbarous uncle, stain’d with infant blood !) 
How blackberries th% pluck’d in deserts wild. 

And fearless at the glittering faulchion smiled.” * 

To bf concluded in next No.) 

As Irish journal sajs, The following bill was pre* 
sented by a farrier to a gentleman in this town ;->To 
eurifuf your pony that died, 11. Is.” 

(I) " History of > Foundling,” toI. xli. ch. v. nnd vi. The 
Editor of “ Punoh and Judy ” occnin Fielding or a strange mistake, 
In giving to Mrs. Piineh (he name of Joan. 1 think, that neither 
Ssnft, Who gives her the same name, nor Fielding, were mistaken; 
the Bame Judith is more modern. 

' (2) Blograpb. Dramat. 

(()Bm at the Library of the British Museum, the works of 
Hogarth, 1 vols. folio. 

(4) John Gay, “ The Shaphord’t Week,” sixth pattoral, (“ The 
Flights,") V. MB*. . 
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OB, THE BAILROaS OF LIFE. 

BT THB aUIBOB OF "FJBAKK PAnUM*” 

CHAPTER LXni. 

TTBSA MAJOE SHOWS HIS TEETH. 

Waltee’s visit to Lewis produced a more favour¬ 
able effect upon the patient’s health, than did all the 
pills and potions wherewith his doctor had sought to 
exorcise the fever-fiend. He had then deceived 
himself, Annie bad loved him; nay, from Walter’s 
recital, as well as from her manner on the occasion of 
his protecting her through the crowd in the square of 
St. Mark, was he not justified in believing that she 
loved him si ill? the idea was in itself happiness, for 
altliough the fact of her renewing her engagement 
with Lord Bellefield so immediately after Lewis had 
quitted Broadhurst still remained unaccounted for, 
tlie hope that she loved him seemed to impart a new 
aspect to the whole affair, and for tiie first time he 
allowed himself to believe that her conduct might 
admit of some satisfactory explanation. The emotions 
of such a mind as Lewis’s necessarily produce 
marked effects upon the body; agitation,of spirits 
had mainly conduced to bring on the fever whicli had 
llnis prostrated liim, and the hope to wliich Walter’s 
words haij given rise, seemed to infuse new life into 
him; at ^1 events, it is certain, that from the mo¬ 
ment in which he became convinced that Annie had 
loved liim, he began to amend. As soon as Frere 
considered liim strong enough to bear such an an¬ 
nouncement, lie informed liim of the appalling fate 
which had overtaken his enemy. Lewis was at first 
strongly affected ; but for events over which he had 
had no control, he might now have been in the position 
of Miles Hardy, a wanderer on the face of the earth, 
bearing with him the harrowing consciousness, that 
the blood of a fellow-creature was upon his hands. 
After remaining in silent thought for some minutes, 
lie suddenly raised his eyes to his friend’s counte¬ 
nance. 

“ Frere,” he said, “ how can I ever be sufficiently 
grateful to God, wlio chose you as his instrument to 
set my sin before me, and bring me to a better frame 
of mind! hod this dreadful fate overtaken Bellefield 
without my having resolved not to fight hiih, I should 
have felt morally guilty of his death, considering 
that it was a mere accident wliicli had enabled Hardy 
to me?t him sooner than myself.” 

" You acted rightly, under circumstances which I 
must confess to have afforded about as severe a trial 
to a man of your impetuous nature as could well be 
conceived,” returned Frere; “ so it is but fair that 
you should reap some advantage from your self-cou- 
quest. I pity poor young Hardy more than 1 blame 
him, for he has probably never been taught the 
truths of Christianity, and nothing else could have 
possessed sufficient power over him to induce him 


(1) Coneludad (ram p. 107, 
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to forego bii rerettge. Ah 1 if enoh men as Belle* 
flelil could but be made to see the mental agonj their 
fioas oanse to others, even their selSsh hearts nrould 
be touolied, and thej would be unable to go on sin¬ 
ning with such callous indifference: but, in their 
selBshness, they look only to the gratification of their 
own passions, and ignore all possible results which 
might tend to interfere with them; sucli a career as 
BelMeid's is a fearful and inexplicable inysteiy to 
refiect upon, and it is only by a high exercise of 
faith, that we can believe even Omnipotence able to 
bring good out of such consistent and unmitigated 
wickedness.” 

“And IS such your belief?” inquired Lewis eameslly. 

" Most assuredly it is,” was the reply. “ I am not 
one of those who acknowledge Qod’s attributes with 
my tongue, but in my heart practically deny them; 
nor can I believe, that a Being, the perfection of 
wisdom, of justice, and of mercy, could allow evil to 
I exist, were He not able to overrule it to good. But if 
you ask me, ‘Howcan these things be?’ I tell you at 
1 once I do not know; I form no theory on the subject, 
j for I have no power to do so; my mind is that of 
I a weak fallen man, and the secret things of God are 
I so immeasurably above it, that to speculate upon them 
I is equally presumptuous and absurd. Still I feel as 
certain of the main fact as if each special detail of 
the Divine scheme lay spread out like a map before 
me, because, were it not so, God would falsify His 
• attributes, the great Being we worship would be, not 
a merciful Bather, but a stern inexorable Judge. 
Depend upon it, Lewis, the real fallacy in the religious 
teaching of the present day is, that practically, if not 
theoretically, fear rather than love is inculcated as 
the actuating principle, and, as a natural consequence, 
men ignore and put aside thoughts of futurity, ns they 
put aside any other painful and alarming rcficction.” 

As Frero concluded, Lewis paused in thought, then 
observed,— 

" All you have said sounds wise and true, and yet 
there appears a contradiction somewhere. Evil must 
always be hateful to God, and as such must deserve 
everlasting punishment. I cannot understand it.” 

"Nor do I wish or expect you to do so,” replied 
Prere; “ but cannot you wait patiently through a little 
space—the life of one man—trusting that when this 
mortal shall have put on immortality, our enlarged 
: faculties may enable us to see clearly that which we 
now believe as a matter of faith ? The only difficulty 
arises from your attempting to measure things infinite 
with your finite intelligence; for instance, you talk 
of everlasting punishment,—what do you mean by 
the term P” 

“Mean, why, of course, punishment that shall 
endure throughout eternity,” replied Lewis. 

“And eternity, which to bo eternal, can no more 
have hod a beginning than it shall have au end, is an 
idea our minds cannot grasp; and in attempting to 
define and realize these thmgs, we only oontose and 
mislead ourselves. Take my word for it, Lewis, true 
religion,, the religion Christ came down from heaven 


to teach men, consists in a sheers eamMt, and consis¬ 
tent Imlief in the goodness and benevolence of the 
Creator, carried out practically, by an unceasing en* 
deavour to reform our fallen natures after His imi^ " 

" And how are we to gain the knowledge and the 
strength requisite to enable ua to do this P” asked 
Lewis. 

" By studying God’s written word with an honest 
intention of doing as we are there told to do, at 
the same time imploring His assistance to enable us to 
carry out our good intentions,” was tiie earnest reply. 

So tlie conversation ended, but Lewis thought over 
tlie ideas thus presented to iiim, which, though not 
entirely new to him, or indeed to any other reflecting 
mind, had, perhaps, never before occurred to him 
in a light so clear and practical as that in which Frere 
liad placed them; and as by slow degrees his strength 
began to return, and, with Antonelli’s assistance, he 
contrived to creep for au hour at a time to his painting 
room, he arose" from that conch of sickness a wiser and 
a better man. 

As soon as Charles Leicester had recovered from 
the first shock of his brother’s death, he determined to 
entrust his wife and child to tlie care of General 
Grant, while he started for England to break the 
distressing intelligence to his father. Lord Ashford 
was now becoming an old man, and altliougli the pro¬ 
fligate career of liis eldest sou liad caused him the 
deepest anxiety and regret, lie still regarded him with 
much affection; and Leicester had only too good 
reason to dread the effect which might be produced 
upon liim if, by any accident, he were to bo made 
aware of the fatal event without sufllicicnt preparation. 
Accordingly, on the second day after the discovmy 
of tlie c.atastroplic, lie quitted Venice, and travelled 
day and night till he reached England; but fast ns ha 
journeyed, the evil tidings journeyed still more swiftly; 
a rumonr of the trutli had someliow found its way to 
the Ldlidon clubs; at one to wliich be belonged Lord 
Ashford had accidentally overheard the affair discussed, 
and wliile uttering a half frantic inquiry m to the 
speaker’s autliorily, was seized with a fit, from which 
he recovered only to remain a heart-broken man, 
paralysed and childish. Clmrlcs finding him in this 
deplorable stale, was of course unable to leave him, 
and wrote to Laura, to beg that no unnecessary delay 
might occur, to prevent her joining him ns soon ns 
possible.—Under these circumstances. General Grant 
resolved to proceed to England at once, vi'ith the party 
under his charge. 

Wlien Frere’s anxiety for Lewis’s life had ended, 
and he felt satisfied that he was on the road towards 
recovery, and might safely be entrusted to the care of 
Antonelli, he had made liis way to the Palazzo Gras- 
sini, and seeking an interview with General Grant, 
had explained to him tlie object wliich had brought 
him to Venice, together with the train of events which 
had liitberto prevented liis announcing bis arrival.-— 
He gave au account of the fraea> between-Lord 
Bellefield and Lewis at the casino, and his friend's 
subsequent aelf-conquest, in resolving for conscienos 
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sake to forego his revenge: but ho said nothing of 
Lewis’s attachment to Annie, feeling that he had no 
right to betray his confidence to the General, without 
pcnonally obtaining his consent to the measure. 

I Gcuer^ Grant was much interested bj ibis recital, 
and praised Lewis’s conduct throughout the whole 
affair, the shock of Lord Bellefield’s death having taken 
away any little prejudices in favour of duelling, which 
might have lingered in the cliivolrous mind of the old 
soldier. lie thought, however, that considering the 
relative positions of the different parties, it would be 
better for him not to visit Lewis, so soon after the 
awful catastrophe which had taken place, but he sent 
him a kind message by Ficre, saying, he should hope 
to see him on his return to England, and thanking 
him for his interference in Waltei^s behalf. 

On the morning previous to that fixed for the 
departure of Laura and her friends, Lewis, having 
over-exerted himself the day before by painting for 
several hours, and having paid the penally by lying 
awake daring great part of tlic night, had fallen into 
a deep sleep which lasted so long, tliat Ercrc, having 
breakfasted and given orders that Lewis was on no 
account to be disturbed, went out. lie had under¬ 
taken, with his usual good nature, innumerable 
commissious for the General; these lie set to work 
diligently to execute, and after wandering up and 
down the lanes and squares of Venice, now trudging 
like an excited ]>ostmnn, now sitting bolt upright in 
the stern of a Gondola, with ihe cotton umbrella 
spread like a gigantic miishreom over his head to keep 
off the sun, he arrived, hot and tired, at the Faluxvo 
Grossini. General Grant was from home, so Fi’crc 
left a card, saying, he would coll again later in the after¬ 
noon : then, considering on second thoughts that it 
would not be kind, as he had been out so long, to leave 
Lewis again on the same day, he altered liis deter¬ 
mination, and desiring to be sliown into the library, 
sent a message to ask to bo allowed to speak to Mrs. 
Lcicesler, or to Miss Grant. Now the servant to 
whom this message was entrusted, being, like many of 
his betters, averse to needless trouble, and chancing to 
encounter Annie ns he was proceeding from the 
library to the drawing-room, saw fit slightly to alter 
the tenor of his message, and leaving out all mention of 
Laura, informed Miss Grant that a gentleman of the 
name of Frero, having called to visit the General, had, 
on learning that hesHvos from home, asked to be 
allowed to see her. TJiis intelligence slightly flurried 
Annie, Frere being always connected in her mind 
with the idea of Lewis, aud it was not witliout a 
d^gco of trepidation which mantled lier check willi 
a most becoming blush, tlmt she hastened to comply 
with his summons. 

When Frere perceived who it was that his message 
had produced, a scheme, which had suggested itself to 
him as a vague possibility, os he had sat by Lewis’s 
bedside Ibtcuing to the ravings of his delirium, 
x^orred to his mind, as a right aud advisable step 
which it behoved l^im to take, now that chance had 
thrown the opportunity in his way; his first business. 


however, was to deliver himself of the oommissknu 
entrusted to him by the General. Having relieved his 
mind of the weight of this rreponsibility, he began,— 

" Well, Miss Grant, I’m glad to see yon looking 
better than you wore. I suppose it’s the ”—(having 
got rid of your detestable engagement, was bis ori¬ 
ginal sentence, but be checked himself, and substi¬ 
tuted,) “ idea of getting away from tiiis horrid place, 
all puddles and palaces, the men every one of them 
either a tyrant or a slave, and such lazy rascals into 
the baigain; the women, not at all the style of female 
to talk to you about; and without any particular 
beauty to account for it either, as far as I’m a judge, 
thougli perhaps in my present position I’m a little bit 
over fastidious; then Rose Arundel is as near iicr- 
fection os anything on this earth can be—but I’m 
forgetting you don’t know anything of the matter, 
and ail tliat I’m saying must be high Dutch, or there¬ 
abouts to you.” 

And having by this time talked himself into a 
regular enlanglemcnt, the worthy bear came to a 
sudden and unexpected staud-stiU. Annie hastened to 
relieve liim. 

“You Lave, indeed, let me into a secret, Mr. Frere,” 
she said, smiling; “but it is quite safe in niy hands, 
and it is a secret, moreover, which 1 am delighted to 
hoar; there is no one in whose happiness 1 take 
deeper interest than in that of dear Rose Arundel, 
and I quite approve of the step you hint at, as being 
likely to secure it; you must allow me to offer you my | 
warmest congratulations.” j 

“Thank ye, thank ye,” returned Frere, looking 
most comically bashful, and routing his hair about 
insanely in his cmharrassnient, “I certainly do ho))o 
to make her liappy, God bless her; thougli 1 don’t 
think you can judge much about it, one way or other, 
seeing that I may be a Bear in reality, (she calls me 
one in fun, you know,) mcauuig to eat her up bodily 
for aught you can tell. As to its being much of a 
secret, too many people know it, too many women in 
particular, to render that possible; so, lliough I | 
don’t want it announced in the Times tiJl the event I 
actually comes off, you need not put any violent 
constraint upon your natural communicativeness, for T 
am not so ignorant of the idiosyneracies of the fair i 
sex, as to forget the pain and grief constrained silence 
occasions them.” 

Annie made a playful rejoinder, and then after a | 
minute’s pause ventured timidly to ask, “I hope Mr. i, 
Arundel continues to gain strength. I,—^tbat is, my 
father,—aud indeed, idl of us were so grieved to hear 
of his illness!” 

Frere fixed his large eyes upon hers, as he replied 
gruffly, “Yes, he’s getting on well enough for any- | 
thing I know td the contrary; but he’s as weak as a 
child. It will be mouths before be becomes anything 
like the man he was, again; he’s been most unpleasantly 
near supplying a vacancy in some moist grave-yard of 
this amphibious city; small thanks to those who 
helped to bring him to such a ooudition.” 

Annie turned very pole at this somewhat unfeeling 
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speech, but she loanaged to stammer out, "I thought, 
that is, we were told that it was a fever produced by 
exposure to malaria, from which Mr. Aruudel bad 
suffered.” 

" A fever it was, aud no mistake,” was the reply, 
"such a fever os I should be very sorry to fall in the 
way of catching, I can tell you.” 

"And yet you have nursed liim through it with tlio 
most unceasing self-devotion. You see 1 know you 
better than yon arc aware of, Mr. Frere,” interrupted 
Annie, with a beaming smile. 

" Nursed him! why of course I did; if I hadn’t, I 
should liavc deserved to be well kicked,” returned 
Prerc, in a tone of intense disgust. "I’ve known 
I Lotris ever since he was a pretty black-eyed boy of 
I ten years old, and though he is a little hot-headed and 
impetuous sometimes, that’s no reason why I should 
leave him to die of a fever in a foreign land, far away 
from those that love him. A nice sort of friend 1 
should be if I did, and a pretty ligurc I should cut 
the next time I came in Rose’s way! She is not one 
of those who care about people by halves, I can tell 
you; why, she actually dotes on her brother.” 

“ Oh! I am sure she does; it was that which first 
made me love her,” e.xclaimcd Anuic with enthusiasai; 
then seeing all that her speech involved, she blushed 
" celestial rosy red,” and east down her eyes in con¬ 
fusion. 

“ Humph!” grunted Prerc, “ that sounds all very 
nice and amiable, but I prefer deeds to words! 
I’ll tell you what it is. Miss Grant,” he continued, 
turning suddenly upon Annie, “ you talked about mal¬ 
aria being the exciting cause of Lewis’s illness, it was 
no such thing—the cause of his fever was anguish of 
mind—the poor boy’s been miserable for the last two 
years, almost crazy with grief, as I take it, for he has 
been doing all sorts of w'ild uncomfortable thuigs; 
aud, if the truth must be told, it strikes me it’s more 
your fault than any one else’s.” 

" My fault!” exclaimed Annie, her face and neck 
flushmg crimson, at this unexpected charge, "oh 
Mr. Prerc, how can you speak such cruel words ?” 

" Because they happen to be true ones, young lady,” 
returned Prerc, sternly; “ you are the daughter of a 
rich man, and a man in a high station, and for that 
reason, it’s very seldom you have the plain honest truth 
spoken to you; bat you shall leom it to-day from my 
lips, if yon never heard it before in your life, and if 
it is not palatable, the fault does not rest with me,— 
1 knew something of this affair, when Lewis quitted 
Broadhurst all in a hurry, two years ago, and 1 set it 
down as a foolish bit of boyish romance, that a few 
months’absence would cure; but it was not tUl I watched 
by his bcd-side,and listened through the solemn hours of 
the night to his frenzied ravings, that I became aware 
the passion he felt for you v&a rooted in his very 
heart’s core, and saw that by his deep, his over¬ 
powering love for one, who I fear was not worthy of 
him, he had shipwrecked the liappiness of a lifetime. 
Silence I” be continued, angrily, as Annie ludf rising 
from her seat, seemed about to interrupt him. 


^ ISl 

" silence! you have voluntarily, or involuntarily, been 
the cause of deep misery to the two persons (for 
Rose has suffered greatly on her broth^s account,) 
for whom I care most in the world, and you shall 
learn, before we part, the evil consequences of your 
acts, and tell me whether you possess either the will 
or the power to repair them.” 

Annie again attempted to speak, but finding her 
accuser would not listen to her, sank back with a 
gesture of despair, while Prere continued,— 

“ Very early in bis residence at Broadhurst, Lewis, 
as I imagine, became attached to you, though for a 
long time he would not acknowledge the fact even to 
himself; at length, however, it became impossible for 
him to deceive himself further; then began the struggle 
between his pride mid his affection; and from that 
period to the hour in which he quitted Broadhurst, 
he lived in a state of menial torture. Well, you 
could not help his falling in love with you, you will 
.say; and because a poor tutor was bold and foolish 
enough to forgot the difference of position between 
you, (which by the way he never did for one moment, 
thougli the recollection was agony to his proud spirit,) 
and to rai.sc his eyes to his employer’s daughter, you 
were not bound to forget it also,—I grant you that— 

, but shall 1 tell you what you could have helped ? 

, (wliich I should never have known anything about, but 
for poor Lewis’s delirious ravings,)— jou. could have 
lieipcd saving and doing a hundred little nameless 
tilings, trifles iutliemscivcs perhaps,(so are straws, but 
tliey show which way the wind blows 1) which gave the 
poor fellow the idea, that you returned his affection, aud 
lliat had lie dared to declare his feelings, he might 
have obtained such a confession from you; an 
attempt whieli he was too honourable to make, but 
rat her, with au aching heart, tore himself away from 
Broadliurst, throwing up every prospect he then had 
ill life:—you miglit have helped this, Miss Annie 
Grant, and if you had been worthy of the love of 
sucli a noble nature, you would have done so.” 

As Prere, completely carried away by the excited 
feelings which his recapitulation of Lewis’s wrongs 
and sufferings hud aroused, paused for breath) poor 
Annie, wlio during the latter portion of his harangue 
had been utterly unable to resti-ain her tears, replied 
in a voice scarcely audible through emotion,— 

“ You cruelly misjudge me, Mr. Prere—most cruelly 
—and are making an unkind and ungenerous use of 
knowledge, which if your friend had retained his rea¬ 
son, would never have been in your possession.” 

IVero felt the justice of this reproach, and more¬ 
over the sight of poor Annie’s tears appealed to his 
kindness of heart, and served to disarm his wrath. 

“Well, that is certainly true,” he said, "and if 
I have indeed misjudged you, why I can only say I 
am very sorry for it; at all events I need not have 
spoken so harshly and rudely to you; but you see. 
Miss Grant, I feel very deeply about this matter, and 
the idea that all which Lewis lias suffered had been 
the consequence of your love of admiration, and idle 
coquetry, made me angry with you.” 
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“Indeed, indeed, I am no coquette," munnured 
poor Annie. 

“ Well, you seem to hove behaved like one, at all 
events,” returned Erere, “unless indeed," liecontinucd, 
as a new liglit suddenly broke in upon him—“ unless 
indeed you really do by any chance care about Lewis 
as much as he cares about yon,—of course, in that 
event, you would be more to be pitied than blamed " 
—be paused; then, after a moment’s reflection, con¬ 
tinued, “ but no, that cannot be eitherif you had 
really loved Lewis, you would scarcely have en¬ 
gaged yourself to another man, before he had been 
out of the house four-and-twenty hours—what do you 
say to that ? eh, young lady! ’’ 

Poor Annie! heavily indeed did her fault press 
i upon her; most bitterly did she repent the weakness of 
character whicli bad prevented her from refusing to 
engage her hand, when her heart went not with it. 
What could she say F Why she could only sob like 
an unhappy child, and whisper in a broken voice,— 

“ 1 will send Laura to you,—ask her, she knows 
all—she can tell you.” 

And so running out of the room, she threw herself 
upon her friend’s neck, and begged her incoherently 
aud vaguely, to “go immediately to him, and explain 
ewrything;” with which request Laura, when slic 
hud provided the solitary pronoun with a chaperon, 
in tlie siiape of a concordant noun, and restricted tlic 
transcendental “evcrytliiug” to mean the one thing 
needful in that particular case, hastened to comply. 

The commissieti was rather a delicate one, and the 
excellent Bear did not render the execution tlicrcuf 
the less diflicult, by cliousing to take a hard-headed, 
mend, and conimon-scnse view of Annie’s conduct, 
which confused Laura to such a degree, that iu her 
desire to be particularly lucid, site contrived to en¬ 
tangle the matter so thorouglily, that a person with 
greater tact and more delicate perceptions than the 
rough and straightforward Erere, might have found 
the affair puzzling. 

“ Well, I tell you what it is, Mrs. Leicester,” lie 
at last exclaimed abruptly, “if you were to talk to 
me till midnight, which, seeing you’ve a long journey 
before you to-morrow, w'ould be equally fatiguing 
aud ii^udicious, you would never be able to convince 
me that your young friend acted wisely. The idea 
of acceptiug that unUkppy man, (whose death, between 
ourselves, was a gain to everybody but himself, 
though, of course, 1 shall not say so to poor Charles, 
who, in bis amiability, contrived to have a sort of 
fondness for his brother;) but the notion of accepting 
him to prevent anybody guessing she was iu love 
with Lewis, seems to me about the most feeble¬ 
minded expedient that ever occurred to the imagina¬ 
tion, even of a woman; it’s like cutting one’s throat 
to oure a sore Anger. I don’t admire the principle of 
judging actions by their results, or I shotdd say the 
nsult of this has been just what I should have ex- 
u pected, viz. everybody has been made miserable. 

*'However, tboxmb she has done a foolish thing, that 
is very different from doing a deliberately wicked one. 


So I suppose we must not be too hard upon bar, poor 
little thing; I dare say Lewis, at all event*, will be 
magnanimous enough to overlook it, in oonsidentiDu 
of her correct taste in properly appreciating liis good 
qualities; however. I’ll do my best to explain the 
matter to him, and put it in as favourable a light as 
my conscience will allow me. And so wishing yon a 
good journey. I’ll be off. I have a notion it won’t 
be very long before Lewis and I shall follow you; 
we shall not be many hours iu England before we 
beat up your quarters, depend upon it. Lewis will 
have some strange revelations to make to Qovemor 
Grant, that will cause his venerable looks to stand On 
end in amazement. All! it’s a queer world. 'Well, 
good bye, Mrs. Leicester; I expect you and I sbbuld 
become good friends in time, tboiigli you’re quite 
mistaken if you fancy that young woman acted sen- \ 
sibly iu accepting her scampish cousin, when all the 
time she was iu love with another man.” 

And so Bichard Erere fairly talked himself out of 
the house, leaving Laura especially astonished at his 
brmquene, and decidedly of opinion, that she had mis¬ 
managed the affair, and done her friend’s cause irre¬ 
parable injury. j 

In the meantime, Lewis, having awoke from Lis long {\ 
sleep, and finding himself all the better aud stronger ! 
for liis nap, had just breakfasted with much appetite, , 
when Autouclli appeared, and handed him a note. It \ 
was from Laura, (written before her interview with 
Erere,) informing him of their intended departure on ! 
the morrow, begging him to call ufion her immediately I 
he returned to England, which, as soon as his health 
would permit, she advised him to do without loss of 
time, and winding up with a hint, that, in regard to 
the matter which especially interested him, he might i 
make himself quite easy, for that everything could be j 
most satisfactorily explained. 

Lewis read and I'C-read the note. “The matter 
that especially interested him!”—^that could have but 
one meaning. Oh, yes! Annie had cleared herself,— 
she had never accepted Lord Beileflcld; or, if she 
had, she hod been cheated into doing so. Annie was 
good and true,—the Annie of his imagination—the 
bright, fair, loving, gentle being bis soul worabipped I ' 
But he must have certainty,—he must not again be 
the dupe of his own wislies; no, he must have cer¬ 
tainty, and he must have it at once. Wait till his 
return to England ? Why, that might be days, weeks , 
hence! And was be all that time to suffer the tortures 
of suspense? It was not to be thought of. He 
must see Laura before her departure, and learn tiie 
truth. But this would necessitate a visit to the 
Palazzo Grassini, in which he must run the chauK of 
encouirtering tlie General, or Annie. And as his 
thoughts reverted to her, the idea, for the first time, 
occurred to him, of the mental suffering she must 
have undergone if, as he now believed, she had indeed 
truly loved him, and been in some manner forced by 
circumstances to consent to the engagement with her 
cousin. Then he remembered the scene in the Square 
of St. Mark; and a sense of the cruelty of his own 
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I conduct tovards her overwhelmed him. This decided 1 
I the question. He would, at all risks, see Laura; and 
if—as he now would not for a moment doubt—her 
explanation proved satisfactory, he would entreat her 
to obtain Annie’s forgiveness. She mutt forgive him, 

I when she came to know all he had suffered—when 
I she beard how ill he had been: and os he thouglit of 
his illness, the somewhat perplexing question occurred 
’ to him. How was he to reach the Faiaszo Qrassiui in 
' his present weak state? Never mind; where there 
! was a will there was a way. He teould do it, ho was 
I determined; and so he summoned Autouelli, and, to 
; the alarm of that worthy man, who fancied the fever 
had again flown to the brain, and that his beloved 
master was delirious, announced that he was going 
out to pay a visit, and requested his assistance in 
dressing himself. 

It was not till his toilet was completed, and he 
attempted to walk down stairs, that he became aware 
how weak and helpless his illness had left him, and it 
required all his resolution to persevere in his expedi¬ 
tion; luckily the distance was shoi-t, and he was 
enabled to perform some of it in a gondola; still, by 
the time he reached the Palazzo Grassiui, his strength 
was so completely exhausted, that if lie had been 
required to proceed a hundred yards further, he would 
I have been unable to accomplish the task. Having 
I inquired if Mrs. Leicester was at home, and received 
I an answer in the aflirmative, he continued, 
j " Then show me at once up to her boudoir, I will 
I hold you blameless for doing so.” 

The servant, who knew how intimate Lewis had 
been there, before the coming of the Grant party, 
and how his visits had ceased witli their arrival, 
naturally enough conjectured that the young painter 
was for some reason desirous to avoid Lucoimtcring 
any of the General’s family, and complied with his 
request unhesitatingly. Put the domestic in question, 
who chanced to be the same individual who had ad¬ 
mitted Prere, was not aware of the additional, and to 
(he parties concerned, somewhat important fact, that 
since he bad performed that service. Miss Grant and 
his mistress had changed places, and that at the 
moment he was conducting Lewis to the boudoir, 
that apartment was tenanted by Annie Grant, while 
Laura was engaged in solemn conclave with llichard 
Prere in the library. Thus it fell out that when the 
door of the boudoir was noiselessly opened, Annie 
Grant, who had remained there after she had de¬ 
spatched Laura on her difficult mission to Ursa Major, 
and more majorum, from the time of Niobo down¬ 
wards, had indulged her feelings with a hearty cry, 
was wiping her eyes, and trying to make herself 
believe that her troubles must be “ working to an 
end,” and that, dim on the horizon of her future fat e. 
there might be discerned a good time coming. Annin 
thus pondering, and thus engaged, saw a tall bending 
figure enter, in whose well-known features, their 
expression softened and spiritualized by severe I'llnnan^ 
she needed no auuouuqemeut to recognise Lewis 
Arundel. 


Chatteb LXIV. 

BELAXXS HOW, THI! XCUF8E BEIHO OTBB, THE 8CN 
BEOAH TO BHIHE AQAIN. 

The windows of Laura’s boudoir were shaded from 
the burning rays of an Italian sun, by (literally} 
Yenetian blinds, which kept out not only the hea^ 
but in great measure the light also; and Lewis, 
whose eyes were dizzy, and his head swimminf( from 
weakness, perceiving a female figure advancing to¬ 
wards him, naturally conjectured it to be Laura, and 
accosted her as follows,— 

“ You are no doubt surprised to see me here, but 
after perusing your note, I could not rest till I had 
learned the truth from your own lips, and as you are 
to quit Yenioe to-morrow, there was no time to lose; 
so 1 resolved, coute qui coute, to make the effort, and 
here I urn.” 

He paused for a reply, but obtaining none, looked 
up in surprise, and perceived Annie Grant standing 
pale and trembling before him: completely overcome 
by this unexpected encounter, he contrived to 
stammer out,— 

“ 1 beg pardon, I believed I was addressing Mrs. 
Leicester. 1 must go and seek her; ” and turned to 
pat his design into execution: but his strength was 
unequal to the task, and leaning against a marble 
slab, he remained motionless, utterly unable to pro¬ 
ceed. Por a moment, Annie paused as if thunder- 
stricken, then her woman’s heart awoke within her, 
mid in an instant she was by his side, bringing a chair 
for him to sit down. 

“ Oh! Mr. Arundel, how wrong, how mad of you 
to venture out,” she exclaimed, her anxiety for him 
overpowering every otlicr feeling; “you will bring 
on a return of the fever. Why, you are so weak 
that you can scarcely stand; pray sit down.” 

Advancing a step, Lewis took the chair from her, 
and leaning on the back for support, said, with a 
faint smile,— 

“ I have indeed somewhat miscalculated my 
strength. Miss Grant; I am very, very weak," and as 
he spoke he sank upon the seat, while the bright flush, 
which the excitement of beholding Annie had called 
into Ms cheeks, faded to the most deathlike paleness: 
his companion became alarmed. 

“ You are faint,” she said, " let me ring for 
assistance.” 

A tray, with a decanter of water and some glasses, 
stood upon a table near; Lewis’s eye fell upon them. 

“ It is merely the unaccustomed exertion,” he 
said, “ it will pass away in a moment." 

Annie caught the direction of his glance. “Yea 
would like a glass of water," she exclaimed, “let 
me give you one; ” and suiting the action to the word, 
she filled a glass with the sparkling liquid, and handed 
it to him. He took it with a slight inclination of the 
head, drank it eagerly, and was about to rise, in 
order to put down the glass, when Annie, by a depiB- 
cating gesture, prevented Mm, and taking it from bia 
trembling fingers replaced it on the table. As ahe 
turned from doing so, their eyes met, and abe per- 
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ceivcd Hint his vrero fixed oa her features, with a 
deep, earnest, scrutinising gaze, as though he strove 
to read in her countenance the history of her inner 
life, lor a moment she met his gaze, with a firm, 
truthful, unshrinking look; then, unable to bear the 
power of that eagle eye, she turned away with 
a blush and a smile, half tender, half reproachful, 
for Annie was no stoic, and every feeling of her 
heart revealed itself in her tell-tale countenance. 
Lewis could bear it no longer—speak he must. 

" Miss Grant—Annie,” he said, and ns he pro- 
uonuced her Christian name his deep voice trembled 
with suppressed emotion; “When I came here to-day 
I had no thought of seeing you; but accident, (if, 
indeed, in this strange complicated life anything may 
be so considered,) has determined it otherwise, and 
the opportunity shall not be lost. Not very many days 
since, I was so grievously ill, that the chances were 
strongly against my rallying; it has pleased God to 
spare my life a little longer; but such an escape ns 
this, gives rise to deep and solemn thoughts. While 
I lay upon the bed of sickness, which had so nearly 
proved the bed of death, I learned to read my own 
heart—^my past life glided as it were in review before 
me, and my faults and errors, no longer hidden by the 
mists of self-deceit or of passion, revealed tlicmseivcs 
clearly in the light of an awakened couseicuce: above 
them all, stood forth in its evil beauty, the master- 
demon pride, and 1 saw how it hud cmbiClcrcd my 
whole existence, and how, if ever I hoped to obtain 
even peace of mind, much more happiness, I must 
relax no effort luitil 1 should subdue it. Annie, 1 have 
loved you long; you cannot, do not doubt it; but 
because I deemed you richer and of higher rank than 
myself, I was too proud to own it to you. Years of 
mental torture have been my punishment: I do not 
complain that this should have been so—I do not 
impugn the justice of the decree; on the contrary, 
I acknowledge it with deep contrition. I sinned, and 
it was fitting I sliould pay the penalty, however 
bitter;—but there was a grief I was not prepared for, 
and in which I could not discern retributive justice; 
for whatever a slanderous world may say, ray love for 
you has been deep, pure and disinterested, the iniest, 
most earnest filing of my inmost soul. Annie, I will 
be frank with you, and even if my presumption ruins 
my cause, 1 have suff^d too much from concealment, 
not to tell you the whole truth. Wlieii, distracted by 
my hopeless passion for you, and maddened by the 
I. insults of one who is now no more, 1 tore myself 
away from Broadhurst, and left yon, as I deemed, for 
ever, the most bitter pmig proceeded from a secret 
i belief, which even despair could not banish, that 
1 read in your soft glances the assurance that had I 
dared to urge my suit, 1 might liavc learned I had 
not loved in vain; and in the midst of my desolation 
I was happy, deeply happy, in the thought. Then, 
a ray of light broke in upon the darkness-r-a strange 
ehain of events led to the discovery that I was heir 
to an ancient and honourable name and an ample 
fortune, and 1 waited hut to obtain legal evidence of 


the fact, ere I hastened to tell yon of my afibcticHb in 
the fond hope of eliciting that 1 was beloved again : 
once assured of that, 1 determined that nothing should 
prevept my winning your band—all obstacles must 
yield before such a love as mine. 'With these feelings 
banung in my breast, imagine the dismay which over¬ 
whelmed me, on learning by a letter from your father, 
that scarcely twenty-four hours after 1 had quitted 
Broadhurst, you, of your own free will, had renewed 
your ei^agement with your cousin. Hear me out,” he 
continued, as Annie, who with blushing cheeks and 
tearful eyes, had remained as though spell-bound, 
drinking in his every tone, attempted eagerly to in- ' 
terrupt him—“Hear me out, and then if you can 
explain this mystery, the devotion of a life-time shall 
plead forgiveness for my having misjudged you. How 
1 lived through the wrctcliedncss that letter caused 
me, I do not know. I believed I was going mad, for 
a time 1 was mad, and railed at Heaven for having 
created a being so fair and false as then I deemed you. 
Oh! the misery, the licavy crushing grief, when Iho 
heart adores, with all its faculty of loving, one whom 
the reason points out as light, fickle, and all unworthy 
to have called forth such true affcctiou. for two j 
years this black veil of doubt and mistrust hung 
between yonr image and my spirit—1 cast from me 
any idea of claiming the rank and riches that were 
my birthright, for 1 valued them only as they could 
bring me nearer to you; and went forth a wanderer, 
tormented by the consciousness, doubly humiliating 
to one of my proud nature, that although I believed 
you unworthy of ray all'ectiou, I still loved you de- , 
votedly as ever. The first person who won me from { 
my gloomy thoughts, and led me to hope your con- i 
duct might be sati.sfuctorily cxplaiued, was your kind ' 
friend Laura, who in her honest singleness of heart, ! 
could not believe in the possibility of the fickleness of i 
which 1 imagined you guilty—and I, (though her 
arguments failed to convince my reason) how 1 loved 
her for her unbelief! 1 could say much more,—could- 
tell you of the agony of mind I endured, when unseen 
by yon, I watched you leaning on his arm, and smiling j 
upon him, and deemed my worst fears realized, and 
that you loved him; but it is needless—Annie, I can¬ 
not look on you and believe you false; if indeed you 
ever loved me, I know that, despite appearances, you 
have been true to that aifectiou, and that you love 
me still. Annie, dearest, tell me that it is so ?” 

He ceased, and with his hands clasped, as those of 
some votary adoring his saint, sat gazing on the April 
of smiles and tears, that played over the expressive 
features of her be loved, until reading in her tender 
eyes the secret her lips refused to speak, happiness 
lent him strength, and springing to her side, he drew 
her unresistingly towards him, and reproved the coral 
lips for their silence, by sealing his forgiveness upon 
them with a loving kiss. And as Annie, albeit there 
is no reason to doubt Hint she was an exceedingly 
moral and well-conductcd young lady, did not appear 
to discern* any great impropriety in this aot, bat or 
the contrary, disengaged herself from his embrace 
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gen^ and tenderly, the probabilities are, looking at 
the matter in a correct light, and with an artist eye, 
(an optical delusion, popularly supposed to fulfil one 
of the mun duties of charity, by clothiug the naked,) 
that the view she took of the alTair was a right one. 
And then by degrees, having declared that it was im¬ 
possible she could ever tell him anything about it, 
but that Laura knew,—would not he go and ask Laura 
at once F (a proposition Lewis coolly but decidedly 
ignored,) she contrived, she never knew how, to enable 
him to guess the truth; which he did very quickly and 
cleverly, and found so perfectly satisfactory, that his 
anger (such mild anger!) instantly changed to the 
most unmitigated pity, an emotion so nearly akin to 
that other Christian virtue, love, that we fear we shall 
lay ourselves open to the charge of writing an actual 
love scene, if we pursue the subject any further. And 
as it is a well ascertained fact, that young persons 
j strictly brought up, and never allowed to inflame 
! their imaginations and gain perverted views of life, 
I by perusing those inventions of the enemy of man- 
I (and woman-) kind, works of fiction, cither never fall 
in love at all, or do so according to parental act of par¬ 
liament, passed in the year one of the reign of good 
king Mammon, we (lest wx incur the higli displeasure 
of any of this monarch's respectable subjects) will say 
j no more about it. But when Laura, grieved at what 
she considered the unsatisfactory issue of her inter¬ 
view with Iticliard Frere, returned to her boudoir to 
make the best report her conscience would allow of 
. to Annie, she was especially surprised, and a little 
, frightened to discover her friend, with heightened 
'■ colour, downcast eyes, and a bright smile playing about 
; the corners of her mouth, sitting on a sofa by the 
side of what Laura would have taken for the ghost of 
i Lewis Arundel, only that ghosts do not in a general 
; way look so intensely happy, and arc not usually 
‘ addicted to holding young ladies’ hands caressingly 
I between their spectral Anglers. However, the ghost 
j soon vindicated his cldm to the protection of the 
kaieag corpus act, by rising and shaking Laura’s hand 
cordially, and taking the initiative in conversation, 
by exclaiming— 

“My dear kind Mrs. Leicester, I owe all ray 
happiness to you.” 

Then Laura began to surmise what had happened, 
and in the excess of her joy, scolded Lewis so vigor¬ 
ously for his madness in venturing out, and Annie for 
her folly in allowing him to talk, that she was forced 
to stop in the midst of her harangue, to declare 
herself a virago, and to laugh so heartily at her own 
vehemence, that in order to save herself from be¬ 
coming hysterical, she was fain to betake herself to 
her own bedroom, and indulge in the feminine luxuiy 
of a good oiy. And then Lewis and Annie sat and 
looked into each other’s eyes; their joy was loo full 
for words, but such silence as theirs is fur more 
eloquent, for os there is a grief too deep for tears, so 
is there happiness which language is powerless to ex¬ 
press, and such happiness did they experience at that 
moment. At length, Lewis spoke. 


“Dearest," he said, in a low soft voice that 
trembled with the tenderness which filled his son!, " I 
must leave yon now: there are many reasons which 
forbid my meeting your father till we reach England, 
and I am prepared to prove to him, idl that yonr 
trustful loving lieart believes, because I tell you that 
it is so. Until we meet in our own happy conntiy, 
which for the future will be as dear to me for yma 
sake, as lately it has been for the same cause hateful, 
our engagement must remain a secret from all but 
Laura.” 

“ But will that bo right F” pleaded Annie, looking 
up wistfully into the face of him who would be from 
thenceforth her oracle. 

It is a fearful responsibility when, through the 
affections, we gain such a hold over a living soul, that 
the judgment lies dormaut, and the thing which seems 
good in our eyes appears so in theirs also; such 
influence is indeed a mighty talent committed to our 
charge, and most careful should W'e be lest we abuse 
the trust reposed in us. Lewis felt this strongly, and 
paused to re-considcr his decision. His chief reason 
for wishing that General Grant might not be imme¬ 
diately informed of his declaration, was the difficult 
position in which it would place that gallant officer in 
regard to Lord Belleficld’s relations. How could he, 
fur instance, expect Lord Ashford to believe that his 
brother-in-law had used all possible exertion to secure 
the murderer of his son, when Annie Grant, that son’s 
destined bride, was affianced to a man who, but for 
the catastrophe which had token place, would have 
met Lord Bellcfield in a duel F and the altercation and 
subsequent challenge were so completely a matter of 
notoriety in Venice, that it was certain that some 
account of them, probably an exaggerated and dis- 
lortcd one, would find its way to England. But this 
was a reason which he could not give Annie, as he 
correctly imagined that Iho afi'air at the Casino had 
been kept from her knowledge. Thus, the more ho 
reflected the more cerlain he became that his original 
determination was a right one. Accordingly, he 
replied:— 

“ Trust me, dearest, concealment is as foreign to 
my nature ns to your own. My faults (and I have 
only too many) do not lie in that direction; but, to 
the best of my judgment, 1 believe that in wishing 
your father should, for the present, remain ignorant 
of our engagement, I am consulting your interest and 
his, quite as much as my own. Believe me, love, 
I would sacrifice anything,—even the cherished hope 
of one day calling you my own, rather than influence 
you to do aught for wliich your conscience could 
afterwards upbraid you.” 

And Annie did believe him, with the strong un¬ 
hesitating faith of perfect love. Had he advanced the 
most incredible assertion,—declared, for instance, that 
he had discovered perpetual motion, squared the 
circle, and set the Thames on fire,—^Annie would 
equally and implicitly have believed him. Had he 
deceived her, her only refuge from an universal scepti¬ 
cism would have been to die. Then came the “ sweet 
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sorrow” of a lovers* parting,—sweet in tire many 
evidences of affection which the occasion calls forth, 
and sorrowful by reason of the anxious thoughts to 
which quitting those we love, even under the happiest 
auspices, necessarily gives rise. And Annie’s briglit 
I eyes were dim with tears, and Lewis’s mouth, no 
longer sternly compressed, trembled with the emotion 
be in vain attempted to conceal, as, with a murmured 
"God bless and protect you, my own darling!” he 
tore himself away. 

In the meanwhile, scarcely had Richard Frerc 
quitted the Qrassini Palace, than he encountered 
General Grant, fretting and fuming under the weight 
of a burden of minor miseries, and full of complaints 
of the abominable misdemeanours of the Yenctian 
officials, amongst which, by no means the lightest, 
was the culpable stupidity which prevented them from 
speaking or understanding English, together with the 
obstinate prejudice with which they refused to 
acknow'ledge, that by adding the letter 0 to the ter¬ 
mination of words in that language, they immediately 
became Italian— 

“ I said ‘ requiro tino passporto ’ to them, sir I half-a 
dozen times over, and nobody shall ever make me 
believe they did not know what that meant I ” was 
his indignant complaint. 

Of course, Frere’s ready sympathy entailed On him 
a request that if he could spare the time to go buck 
to the office with him, the General would esteem it 
such a great favour, aud of course, though his con- 
Boienoe reproached him for being away from “ jioor 
solitary Lewis ” for so many hours, he did what was 
required of him; and of course, having said A.—11, 
C, aud D, followed as a matter of necessity, until, 
before he hod gone through the a|[)habet of the 
General’s commissions, several hours had elapsed, and 
Lewis having found his way back to his lodgings, was 
reclining in an easy chair, enjoying a feast of happy 
memories, and bright anticipations, wlien Frere, hot, 
tired, and dissatisfied with his morning’s work, fiung 
down his cotton umbrella, and throwing himself, very 
much unbuttoned, in a kind of dishevelled heap, upon 
the nearest chair, began— 

“ Well, confound this climate, say I, where a man 
can’t get through a morning’s business without coming 
home more like a mecc of hot boiled beef, tliau a tem¬ 
perate Christian-%re’s a state of dissolution for a 
fne-born Briton to be in. I tell you what it is, young 
man, if you keep me here much longer, I shall become 
a men walking skeleton—flesh aud blood literally 
can’t stand it, and I shall have to go home and be 
married in my bones.” 

“ By which ceremony I suppose you hope to be¬ 
come possessed of an additional rib, to make up for 
your loss of substance,” suggested Lewis, smiling at 
the odd quaint way in which hia friend described bis 
troubles. 

"YesI it’s all very well for yon to sit there and 
kngh at a fellow,'.' returned Frere, grumpily, "but if 
yon had been parading about ibis oven of a place for 
two bonrs, at Governew Grant’s tail, as I have been. 


yon would find it no sneh laughing matter, I qp tch < 
you. He is as obstinate and wrong-beaded as an 
elderly mule, loo; making a fuss about trifira that do 
not; signify a bit, one way or the other. Why cannot 
ho take life coolly and quietly as—as— P’ 

Here he came to an abrupt oondusion, having dis¬ 
covered that tlie grumbling tenor of the speech, was 
somewhat at variance with the ending be bid intended 
to make to it,—viz. “ as I do." Lewis finished it for 
him. 

" As a sensible' man should do, I suppose you 
were going to observe.” 

Frere detected the covert satire, and shook his fist 
threateningly at his friend. 

“ You had better be civil, you know, or I may bo 
tempted to give you the thrashing I have owed you so 
long. 1 could not have a better opportunity than 
now, when yon are so weak that you can scarcely 
walk across the room alone.” 

“ Perhaps I may be stronger than you arc aware 
of,” returned Lewis; “ wliat do you think about my 
being able to go out, for instance”— 

“ Think,” replied Frere dogmatically, " why, I 
think that if yon attempt it a week hence, it will be 
too soon. Dr. Fullerfee says, a fortnight, but his is 
scarcely an unprejudiced opinion; however, I’ll take 
care you don’t set foot outside this room within a 
week.” 

Lewis turned away to hide a smile, while Frere, 

I still suffering from heat, and not having another avail¬ 
able button, wliicli could be respectably unfastened, 
pulled off his neckcloth, and thus relieved, resumed— 

" Who do you Ihiuk I’ve been lecturing this 
moniing ?” 

Lewis professed his ignorance, aud Frere continued, 
“ Only a certain young lady, in whose proceedings 
I’ve an idea you lake particular interest,—one Miss 
Annie Grant.” 

Lewis started as Frere pronounced this name, but 
recovering himself, asked in an elaborately indifferent 
tone of voice, “ Pray when did this interesting 
colloquy toko place, aud wbat might be the subject 
thereof ?” 

" The coUoquy, as you call it, took place some four 
hours ago; and the subject thereof, was the young 
woman’s conduct towards your precious self. Now, 
don’t go aud fly into a passion,” continued Frere, as 
Levels coloured, and seemed about to make some hasty 
rejoinder; “ remember, life ought to be taken easily and 
quietly by a sensible man, and of course yon consider 
yourself one,—but I took the liberty to tell Miss 
General Grant a few home truths, t^t she will bs 
none the worse for hearing.” 

He then proceeded after his own fashion to give an 
account of his conversation with Annie, and bi« sub¬ 
sequent interview with Laura, concluding his recital 
thus,— 

" So the upshot of the whole affair, and a very an- 
satisfactory one I’m afraid you’ll think it, is this. 
When yon had left Broadhurst, Ma’amselle Annie 
found herself in a bit of a fix, and not being a man 
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or Rtee Arundel, she, after the fashion of her silly 
sex, did a weak and injudidons thing; but as 1 said 
to the other young woman, who, by the way, seems to 
have tiie best sense of the two, that's very different 
from doing a deliberately wicked one, and therefore, 
perhaps, Lewis may be induced to look over it." 

"For heaven’s sake, my dear fellow, don’t tell me 
any more about it, you will drive me frantic with 
your detestable common-sense platitudes,” exclaimed 
Lewis, springing from his chair impatiently; " at least 
you would have done so,” he continued more quietly, 
” if I had not happened to see Annie myself since 
vonr well-meant but somewhat unnecessary interview 
with her, and learned from her own sweet lips that 
she forgives me for having so hastily and ungenerously 
misjudged her.” 

"Eh! what! has the young woman been hero in 
my absence,” returned Prere, greatly scandalized. 
" Oh! this will never do! I don’t allow such liberties 
to be token with my patient; besides, I don’t consider 
the proceeding by any means a coiTcct one; she might 
have found you in bed, with your nightcap on, for 
aught she could tell to the contrary.” 

“ Do you know what is reported to have occurred 
when a mountain refused to come at Mahomet’s 
bidding ?” asked Lewis, quietly. 

“ Why Mahomet went to the mountain, to bo sure, 
like an arrant humbug as he was; but what has that 
got to do with the case in question P Why you don't 
mean to say,” continued Frere, as a sudden light broke 
in upon him; "you don’t mean to say that you've been 
to call upon her ?" 

“ I am afraid I must confess that such is the alarm¬ 
ing fact,” was the cool reply. 

“ Well! I have known many insane actions in my life 
certainly,” growled Frere, making fruitless attempts 
to ro-unbutton his already enfranchised garments, 
*• but this,”—here ho nearly tore a wristband off his 
shirt, in his pursuit of coolness under difficulties,—“ is 
the very maddest thing I ever did hear of—a man that 
was on the point of death here not ten days ago, to 
rush out of bed the moment one’s back’s turned, for 
the sake of seeing—” 

“She is looking so sweetly pretty, Frere,” in¬ 
terrupted Lewis; “and those eyes—there never were 
such eyes seen in the world before.” 

"Oh, of course not,” returned Frere, viciously. 
“Patent double-actioned high-pressure sky-blue re¬ 
volvers, made to look every way at once, see through 
mill-stones, and peep ronnd the corner into the 
Mhrgain, they are, no doubt; but if she could use 
them to no better purpose than to lure out, at the 
risk of his life, a foolisli boy that ouglit to have had 
more sense;—but it’s a mere waste of words talking 
to you,” he continued, catching a smile on Lewis's 
features; "and here have I gone and ruined my other 
shirt, and tins one is at the wash,—psha! 1 mean to 
say—hang me, if I know what I mean to say—only if 
you’re not the worse for this—bother the boy, how 
absurdly happy he’s looking! So it’s all right between 
you, eh 1 Lewis ? Well, Heaven knows, you have 


suffered enough to deserve that it should be lo, my 
poor fellow, and though you must have been mad lo 
go out, and I ought to be very angry with you, yet, 
as it has ended, and always supposing it does not do 
you any harm, why I am heartily glirf you did It 
and so saying, Frere, whose feelings, and the hwt 
together, were decidedly too many for liim^' made 
a precipilaie retreat inlo the bed-room, where, for the 
present, we will leave him. 

CiuPTEa LXV. 

lliWIS OUT-OENEEALS THE GENEUAX, ASD THE 
TKAIN STOPS. 

I 

Lewis’s recovery was not retarded by his imprudent 
visit to the Palazzo Grassiui; and Frere had the 
satisfaction, ere many weeks elapsed, of perceiving 
that he was strong enough to render their return, 
to England practicable. Accordingly, the Giaour 
pictures, and the skctcli of Annie and Fanst, were 
carefully packed, (Lewis having determined to retain 
them as mementos of tliat eventful portion of his 
career, wliich led to their execution,) old Antonelli 
received a present of money sufficient to enable him 
to carry out the darling wish of his heart, viz. to 
bestow upon Ids son the education of a jiaintcr; and 
Lewis and Frere having wound up their affairs in 
'Venice, quitted tlint city, widch, filled with a rabble 
of revolutionary demagogues and their dupes, had 
become no longer a desireblc place of residence. 
The friends reached England without any adventures 
worthy of record; and Hose was compensated for many 
a weary liour of anxiety mid suspense, by Iier joy in 
welcoming licr brother, and learning from his lips tlie 
unmitigated satisfaction with which he had heard 
of licr engagement to llichard Frere; and how that 
“ glorious fellow ” had redoubled all his former 
obligations to him, by his sound advice, and tender 
and judicious nursing. If fur a moment Frere could 
liavc regretted the part he had played, the loving 
smile of warm approval with which Hose received 
him, would have compensated him for py far greater 
expenditure of lime and trouble. But Lewis had 
much lo tell, which gave rise to very different emotions 
in his auditor; and Hose, as she grieved for the 
untimely fate of poor Jane Hardy, and shuddered 
at the awful retribution which had overtaken her 
betrayer, breathed a silent thanksgiving that her 
brother had been restrained from any deed of violence, 
to which his impeti ous disposition, keen sensibilities, 
and quick sense of injuty, might have impelled him. 
Lewis had also something to hear us well as to 
communicate. 

Mrs. Arundel, in her spirit of opposition to the 
artless and bereaved relict of the late Colonel Brah¬ 
min, had carried her flirtation with that victim of 
literary ambition, Dackercl Dace, Esq. to such a 
pitch, that when the blighted barrister determined 
to resign his destiny altogether in favour of ma¬ 
trimony, and made her an offer of his limp hand, 
flabby heart, and five thousand a-year, to give 
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piqaancj and flavour to the tasteless and insipid 
“trifle” lie tender^ for acceptance, that volatile 
matron felt, that she had committed herself too 
deeply to retract, and that, setting off the money 
against the man, the bargain after might not be 
such a bad one, and so said “ ITes." Hose disliked the* 
match greatly herself, and fearing Lewis would do so 
still more strongly, she ventured upon a mild remon¬ 
strance but when once she had taken a thing into 
her head, Mrs. Arundel was very determined, and Hose 
gained nothing, but an intimation half-earnest, half¬ 
playful, that as she (Mrs. Arundel) had not interfered 
with her daughter, when she chose to engage herself 
to Ursa Major, she expected the same forbearance 
(and she emphasized the vile pun most unmistakably,) 
to be exercised towards her, and her odd fisli, by 
I wbicli nickname she irreverently paraphrased the 
icthyological appellation of her "future” 

Lewis, as Hose had feared, was both hurt and 
I annoyed at this fresh and convincing proof of his 
mother’s volatile and worldly nature, but there was 
nothing in the connexion to justify his taking measures 
to break off the match; Mrs. Anindel was perfectly 
free to do as she pleased, and competent to decide 
her own course in life; so after one conversation with 
her on the subject, the nature of which may be 
gathered from the result, he left the affair to take its 
own coarse. His first step on reaching London was 
to seek an interview with his legal adviser; their con¬ 
ference proviug satisfactory, eventuated, (to use an 
affected but expressive word,) in sending for a patent 
cab, wherein Lewis ensconced himself, in company 
with a small lawyer and a laigc blue bag, mid the trio 
drove to Park Crescent. 

The feelings with which Lewis once again stood 
within the library of General Grant’s mansion,— 
that library where he had first been engaged to 
act as poor Walter’s tutor,—the room into which 
he and Annie had been shown on the night when 
he had rescued her from insult in the crush room 
of the opera,—the night of the unhappy Mellcrton’s 
suicide, — may well be imagined. Then he had 
been poor, friendless, in the situation of a dependent, 
and made to feel that situation, alike by the open 
insults of Lord Bellefield, and the frigid courtesy of 
the General and Miss Livingstone, his youth, inex¬ 
perience, sensitive disposition, and proud impassioned 
nature, rendering all these trials doubly galling to him; 
while, still more to embitter his lot, came that "sor¬ 
row’s crown of sorrow,” his ho|'eless attachment to 
Annie. Now how different was his position! heir to an 
ancient and honourable name, and a princely fortune, 
his affection returned by her he loved, his rival swept 
from his path without his having to reproach himself 
with participation in the act which wrought his down¬ 
fall, his mind strengthened, his principles raised, and 
Ids faults diminished, if not eradicated, by the struggle 
he had undergone, and above all,'his soul fortified by 
the recollection that, through God’s grace, he had 
been enabled, at the taming point of his career, to 
sacrifice everything rather than sin against bis 


Maker’s law! He received a moderately cordial wel* * \ 
come from General Grant, which tepid reception was 
occasioned by a conflict in the mind of that noble 
commander, between his strong regard for Lewis, a 
sense of the obligations ho lay under to him, and an j 
uncomfortable recollection of his attachment to Annie, 
together with the moral impossibility of allowing his 
daughter to marry a man, whose present income con¬ 
sisted of the savings of an ex-tutorship, and whose 
prospects embraced the doubtful gainings of a pro¬ 
fessional artist; Lewis perceived his embarrassment, 
and rightly conjectured its cause, which it was the 
object of his visit to remove. Hut General Grant’s 
cold imperturbability had caused him so much an¬ 
noyance in bygone hours, that a slight spice of what 
the IVcnch term esprit matin actuated him, and under 
its influence ho began, alter a few dcsultoty remarks— 

“ It may possibly not have escaped your memory. 
General, that, during a conversation 1 had the honour 
to hold with you before 1 finally quitted Broadhnrst, 

I mentioned to you my devoted attachment to Miss 
Grant.” 

The General bowed in token of assent, but the 
cloud upon his brow grew darker. Not heeding this, 
Lewis continued:— 

“ I remember then expressing myself somewhat 
strongly against certain conventional prejudices re¬ 
lating to incqualily of ])Osition, whicli opposed an 
effectual bar to the reiilization of my w’ishes. 1 was 
young and inexperienced then, —I have since become 
wiser in the w.ays of the world, and am perfectly 
aware, that in speaking as I did on that occasion, 

I alike wasted my words and your valuable Ijmc.” 

lie paused; and the General, who had been con¬ 
siderably puzzled during the speech to make out what 
his companion might be aiming at, settled, to his owrn 
satisfaction, that the increased knowledge of human 
nature to which Lewis alluded, had shown the young 
man the folly of which ho had been guilty, aud that 
this speech was intended os an apology,—^nothing 
could be more respectful and correct. Accordingly, 
the cloud vanished, as in his most gracious manner 
he reidicd:—" Sir, your observations do you credit. 
Pray set your mind at rest on this subject;—fortunately 
my daughter never had the slightest suspicion of 
your feelings towards her; and, for my own part, 

I have long ago dismissed the affair from my recol¬ 
lection; and you may rest assured, that in our future 
intercourse the subject shall never again be broached 
between us.” 

As the General alluded to his daughter’s happy 
ignorance of Lewis’s attachment, a slightly ironical 
smile curled that young gentleman’s handsome mouth; 
repressing it instantly, he replied with a calm, almost 
nonchalant air,—“ I scarcely see how that can be 
accomplished. General Grant, as the object of my 
visit here to-day is to make you a formal proposal for 
your daughter’s hand!" 

If Lewis had suddenly risen frtmi his chair, and, 
with the full power of his returning strength, hnried 
that article of furniture at Gener^ Grant’s head, it 
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I might have knocked him down more literally than the 
1 foregoing speech, but, figuratively, nothing could 
have done so. For a minute or two ho appeared 
utterly unable to frame a reply; then, drawing him¬ 
self up to a degree suggestive of a telescopic con¬ 
formation, he began in an awful tone of voice,—“ Sir, 
you have astonished me,—nay, more than that, sir, 
you have disappointed me—very greatly disappointed 
me. I had hoped better things of you, sir;—had 
hoped, from the early promise you evinced, that your 
judgment and good sense would, when matured and 
strengthened by a little more knowledge of the world, 
have enabled you to conquer your strangely misplaced 
attachment,—would, in fact, have saved mo from the 
painful situation in Which you have—to which you 
liave—that is—^you would have saved yourself (you 
must not blame nt, sir, if the truth sounds unpa¬ 
latable) the humiliation of a refusal.” 

“ Then I am to understand that you unhesitatingly 
reject my suitP” inquired Lewis, something of tlic 
old stern look coming across his features. 

" Most unequivocally and decidedly,” was ilie con¬ 
cise reply. 

"It would have been more courteous, and therefore 
more according to General Grant’s usual conduct, 
towards those whom he considers beneath him in the 
social scale, to Inquire whether any, and, if so, v>hal 
amelioration might have taken place in my future 
prospects, to have induced me to hazard so bold a 
step, ere my proposal w!w thus unmistakably declined,” 
observed Lewis, in a marked, yet respectful tone of 
displeasure; " it will, however, make no dilfcrcncc in 
my intentions, ns when I shall liavc oblaiucd your 
answers to a few important questions, and explained 
to yon my object in making them, it is possible you 
may view my conduct in a different light.” 

'The General, who grew taller and stiffer every 
moment, merely acknowledged this speech by an 
inclination of the head, so slight as] to be scarcely 
perceptible; and Lewis continued,— 

"The late Sir Hugh Desborough, Waller’s grand¬ 
father, was, I believe, your intimate friend P” 

“ Bless my soul, yes, sir; wo served together in 
India, were for six years in the same regiment, and 
lived as if we were brothers. Why do you ask such 
extraordinary questions?” exclaimed the General^ 
startled completely out of his dignity. 

" Because, ui that case, you are probably well ac¬ 
quainted with the circumstances of his family history, 
and can set me right if I state them incorrectly,” re¬ 
plied Lewis, upon whom the mantle of the General’s 
cast-off dignity appeared suddenly to have fallen; 
"Sir Hi^h had two sons, I believe; the elder married 
imprudently, quai-rclled with his father, who refused 
to receive the lady he had espoused, and severing all 
family ties, lived abroad under a feigned name, and 
was believed to have died without issue. The second 
son was Walter’s father, and Walter inherits the 
baronetqr, in default of male issue of the elder son.” 

He paused, and the General observed, "You are cor¬ 
rect in your facts, sir, but to what does all this lead P” 


" That you will be better able to perceive, air, | 
when I inform you, that I am prepared to prove, in¬ 
disputably, and to your full satisfaction, the following 
additional particulars. Sir Hugh’s eldest son. Captain j 
Uesborongh- “ 

" llight; he was captain in the —th lancers, and 
threw up his commission when he chose to live 
abroad. It was said he entered the Austrian army. Bird 
attained the same rank in tliat service,” interrupted 
the General. 

“ He did so,” resumed Lewis, who spoke in the 
same calm, unimpassioned voice which he hod used i 
throughout the interview, though to any one who 
knew him well, it would have been perceivable that 
he did so by the greatest effort; " but those who 
believed that he died abroad, and without male issue, 
were misinformed; he died in England, in the spring 
of 18 — , and left (besides a daughter) one son, who is 
still living.” 

“ Left a son! why he would be heir to the title and i 
estates, instead o? Walter. Where is he, sir? who is / 
lie?” exclaimed the General, impetuously. 

Lewis rose, drew himself up to his full height, 
advanced slowly till he stood face to face with the 
General, and then, fixing his piercing glance upon 
liim, said, “ He now stands before you. General Grant, 
and asks you whether, when he has established his 
rights before the eyes of the world, you will again 
refuse him your daughter’s hand ?” 

Eeader, the only little bit of mystery in our stoiy, 

(if indeed it has presented any mystery at all to your 
acuteness,) is now cleared up; and, tlie interest ended, 
the sooner the tale itself arrives at a conclusion the 
better. But for tlie satisfaction of the unimaginative, 
the strong-minded women, and practical men of the 
world, who camiot rest assured that two aud two 
make four till they have counted it on their fingers, 
we will write a few more last words, winding up the 
various threads of this veracious liistoiy. 

lu his interview with General Grant, Lewis had 
only stated that which he was fully prepared to prove; 
and when the lawyer and his blue bag, (not that 
laywers ever do carry blue bags anywhere but in 
farces at the minor theatres, or those still more “ un¬ 
real mockeries,” the pages of modern novels,) were 
called in to assist at the conference, the following 
facts were elicited 

The packet of letters which Lewis found amongst 
Hardy’s papers, and which gave liim the first inti¬ 
mation that he, and not poor Walter, was heir to the j 
title and estates of Desborough, had been written by j 
Captain Arundel, or, as his name really was. Desbo- i 
rough, to his younger brother, Walter Desborough, 
(the father of the poor idiot, who vvas in fact first- 
cousin to Lewis); the object with which these letters 
were written was to bring about a reconciliation 
between Sir Hugh and his eldest son—^Walter Des- 
borough having undertaken the office of mediator. 

In order to do this, it was first of all necessaiy to j 
disabuse Sir Hugh’s mind of an idea that Captaia j 
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Dnbarongb’s manias vaa not valid, and tbat the 
children were JilegiUmate; for thia purpose the wed> 
ditig certiflcate vas enclosed, (proving that he had 
been married in his own name, and bj a properij 
constituted autiioritj,) together with certificates of 
the baptism of Hose and of Lewis. The lettera also 
contained an account of Iiis having taken the name 
of Arundel, and his reasons for so doing; in fact, 
without going into minntis, the letters contained 
complete evidence, legally to establish the identity 
of Captain Desborough and Captain Arundel, and to 
render Lewis’s claim to the baronetcy indisputable. 
To account for their having been found among Hardy’s 
papers, it must be borne in mind that Walter Des< 
borough was the scoundrel who first roused the 
evil nature in that misguided man, by eloping with 
his wife;—^Hardy, be it remembered, followed the 
guilty pair, and assaulted the betrayer of his honour 
to such good effect, os to confine him to his bed for 
months; his companion in crime Returned to her 
father’s house, and died shortly after giving birth to 
the unfortunate Miles. 

When she returned to her father, she had brought 
with her a portable writing-case, in which were letters 
she had received from her seducer, previous to her 
elopement; in this desk, for convenience of travelling, 
Walter Desborough had placed papers of his own, and 
amongst others, the letters, &c. which he had shortly 
before received from his brother;—long ere he re¬ 
covered from the effects of Hardy’s chastisement, he 
had forgotten where he had placed these papers, and 
Hardy never discovering them, (he left his home, and 
enlisted as a soldier, on his release from the imprison¬ 
ment the assault entailed upon him,) the letters were 
to all intents and purposes lost, till by a chapter of 
accidents they fell into the hands of Lewis. Ihe 
shock which led to Captain Arundel’s, (or Desborough 
as he should rightly liave been called,) sudden death, 
was caused by reading an account of his father. Sir 
Hugh’s demise, in the newspaper. The clue Messrs. 
Jones and Levi had gained, was from a shopman in 
the pablio library, in which Captain Arundel had 
been sitting, when he first became aware of his father’s 
decease, who gathered, from aa involuntary exclama¬ 
tion he made at the moment, that Sir Hugh Des- 
borough’s death was the subject which had so much 
excited him; this shopman hadttecn a clerk of Messrs. 
Jones and Levi, and learning in their employ that 
knowledge was sometimes nion'ey us well as power, 
sold them, for a couple of sovereigns, the information 
be bad acquired, giving at the same time an account 
of the strange death of Captain Arundel; hence their 
subsequent application to Lewis. 

The evidence being so clear and full, Lewis had 
little difilculty in establishing his claim, more espe¬ 
cially as General Grant, convinced of its justice, did. 
not attempt to resist it on Walter’s behalf. The poor 
fellow himself could not be made to comprehend his 
change of fortune; but he did comprehend, to his in¬ 
expressible delight, that for some reason or other he 
was always to live with his dear Mr. Arundel, who. 


I when months had gone hj, and orrangemesta mode 
which he neither undented nor beededr took him 
to a grand house of his own, where Fanat waa wait¬ 
ing to receive them, in a great state, of boisteroua 
tail-waging afftiction; and when Faust, having licked 
them dl over, and having made them damp, dusty, 
and rumpled, in the excess of his love, had quite done 
with them, and gone back to a large bone on the 
drawing-room rug, and Lewis placing his arm round 
Walter’s neck, bad whispered to him. that he was 
never to go away any more, and that he hoped before 
ve’y long, Annie would come and live with them, 
Walter felt sure he had never known what it was to be 
quite happy till then, which fact he afterwards com. 
municated to Faust iu the strictest confidence. 

Lewis’s assertion in regard to Annie was not based 
on mere conjecture; for General Grant—albeit he 
felt that, in the interview we have lately recorded 
between himself and Lewis, he had been decidedly 
out-generalled—did not again reject liis late tutor’a 
proposal for his daughter’s hand, but, on the contrary, 
with the usual self-knowledge of worldly elderly 
people, (that is, of those who, nine times out of ten, 
dictate the actions, and influence for weal or woe the 
future, of the young and generous-hearted,) the 
moment he became convinced that Lewis was about 
to inherit a baronetcy, and an income little short of 
10,000/, a-year, contrived to persuade himself that 
when his first surprise had been passed, and he had 
become aware how deeply his daughter’s happiness 
was involved, he should certainly have allowed her to 
unite herself with Sir Lewis Desborough, under his 
former phase of a precarious portrait-painter. But, 
if wo had been Sir Lewis, wc should have felt 
heartily glad we were not forced to rely on such a 
very “ forlorn hope.” 

Rose, no longer Arundel, did not enjoy the name 
of Desborough many weeks, for although she had 
particularly desired to be married on the same day as 
Lewis and Annie, she yet yielded the point, when 
Ursa Major, hearing that General Grant would not 
allow his daughter’s wedding to take place till a year 
after the death of Lord Bcllefield, grew so.outra¬ 
geous, that Rose was forced to marry him out of the 
way, in order to prevent him from snapping and 
growling at every one that came near him. But this 
was Richard Frore’s last bearish episode; for constant 
association with Rose softened his little asperity of 
temper, which, having arisen solely from the unloved 
and unloving existence lie had been forced by circum¬ 
stances to lead, disappeared in tlie sunshine of a happy 
home. 

Lord Ashford did not long survive the loss of his 
eldest son, and Charley Leicester, the portionless 
younger brother, with “ a good set of teeth and nothing 
to eat,” is now a highly respectable peer of the realm, 
with a rent-roll to be computed by tens of thousands. 
Happy in the affection of his wife and children, (for 
“ Tarley” has already bad two successors to dispute 
the cliance of being ” spoiled by "papa, only that 
mamma won’t let h^,”) ChaileB, Lord Ashford, has 
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bat one troable in life, tbougb that unfortunately 
appears likely to prove an iucreaaing one—viz.: that 
those confounded fellows, Schneider and Shears, teoaV 
make his waistcoats to fit him as they used to do, 
they are all too tight round the waist—and Schneider 
and Shears bear the blame meekly, having only last 
week discliarged on injudicious foreman, who had been 
rash enough to declare that their excellent customer. 
Lord Ashford, was growing stout, for a short time, 
the Countess Fortici resided with her brother and 
sister-in-law, Alessandro having obligingly got himself 
knocked on the head in the cause of liberty, the 
reversion of this popular watchword being about the 
only legacy he bequeathed to his young, interesting, 
and not particularly disconsolate widow, who having 
sown her romance, replaced the handsome Italian by 
a rich old french nobleman, Le Marquis de Carosse- 
Tranquille, irreverently translated by Braoy, who is 
still a bachelor and makes more puns than ever, into 
“My Lord Slow-Coach”—a title which the mental 
incapacities of that venerable foreigner rendered un¬ 
pleasantly appropriate. 

The mighty Marmaduke De Grandeville purchased 

with his wife’s money a large estate in -shire, 

which had belonged to his family some five hundred 
years before; he has since instituted a set of regula¬ 
tions for his tenantry, formed on the model of the 
feudal system, and if he be not prematurely sufibcated 
by his own greatness, bids fair to “ add a new lustre 
to the noble name which—ar—ahem ! ” &c. &c. 

Mrs. Arundel carried out her design of marrying 
her “ blighted barrister,” and by her liveliness of dis¬ 
position has done move towards removing the mildew 
from his mind than could have been expected. As, how¬ 
ever, ill accordance with her taste, they live chiefly 
abroad, Lewis and Annie see but little of them. 

Mias Livingstone as she increased in years grew 
harsher, stilTer, and more frozen than ever, until one 
bitter winter’s day, happening to catch a sliglit addi¬ 
tional cold, her temperature sank below the point at 
which animal life can be maintained, and becoming 
rather stiifer and colder than usual, the first half of her 
patronymic ceased to be any longer appropriate—her 
last word was a cross one.—General Grant lived to a 
good old age, improving, under the influence of cer¬ 
tain bright-eyed little Desboronghs, into a very amiable 
grandpapa. 

The fate of Miles Hardy still remains a mysteiy; 
that he did not die of the wounds received in the 
death-struggle with Lord Bellefield, was ascertained; 
but whether he perished in the Italian revolntion, in 
which he was known to take an active part, or, as 
was rumoured, escaped in safety to America, the few 
who are interested in him have failed to learn. 

Annie and Lewis, after their stormy transit along 
that portion of the Bailroad of Life in whicli we 
have accompanied them, were, at length, happily 
united; their future fortunes yet lie hid amid the 
uncut leaves of the great book of Fate; but one thing 
we may safely predicate, viz., that whatever trials may 
be in store for them, they will find in their mutual 


affection a sonree of constant joy and oouMdatfon, of 
which the lonely-hearted and imoared^for are unhat)* 
pily ignorant. 

Reader, the RuiJEioan at Lira is closed, nor is it 
at present the intention of its anthor to begin another 
tale in the pa^s of SnaEra. He would fain t^e 
leave of you in the simple words of the old T.^n ' 
play-wright, " Falete ei phudite;" but if lua con- ! 
ciousness of bis own shortcomings forbids his seeking 
your applause, let him at least hope that you will not 
refuse your good wishes to your old acquaintance, 
Peask Faiemob. 

. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

"Hamou and Qatar; or, The Two Races.” A Tale. 
Simpkin and Marshall.—^This tale has the advantage 
of rarity, being built up in a part of the kingdom of : 
romance not much frequented by story-tellers. It is | 
antediluvian; the scene lying partly in tlif city of i 
Enoch, which, according to the 4th chapter of 
Genesis, was a city built by Cain and called after the 
name of liia son, partly in the land of the descend¬ 
ants of Setli, and partly in the uninhabited country 
between them. The geography of the tale is, of course, j 
very vaguely indicated; not so the dramatis persotur, j 
wlio are brought before the reader vividly enough, i 
and go through the business set down for them not in 
the least like antediluvian fossils, but like our con¬ 
temporaries, in a scnii-snblime state of barbaric 
civilization. The author, wlio lias a great facility, we 
had well-nigh said a fatal facility of writing, shows 
much vigour and brilliancy of fancy, and no small share 
of the higher poetic faculty, imagination, but they both 
want to be trained in the way in which they should go. 
Still "Ilamon and Catar” is a clever, decidedly a 
clever production, in a difficult department of litera¬ 
ture. The very choice of such a subject is proof 
sufficient that its author is ambitious. But clevemess 
and ambition, with an active fancy and a bold imagi¬ 
nation, are not sufficient for the achievement of 
excellence in this department, though they certainly 
go a great way towards attaining it. The rapid eager 
way in which the story runs on, (as if its writer 
never liad occasion to pause in composition,) as well 
as the careless nature of the style, a curious mtlange 
of Haivetd, bombast, and common-place, alternating 
with passages of fair writing and effective eloquence, ! 
gives us on idea that the author is very young in : 
years and younger still in literature. He wants little 
encouragement, we imagine, to sit down and write a 
modi better book than the present, (it is probable ^ 
that he has already written one,) but we are ; 
glad to offer him a few words in approval of the un¬ 
doubted talent he has already displayed. " Hamon 
and Catar,” with all its faults, is by no means a work 
of wliich he will be ashamed when he is ten years 
older. B «■ earnest, vigorous, and often highly 
poetic. Thestoryris interesting; the characters are 












distiset And life-like; Uiat is, like tlie tfort of life to 
«}iioh weliase been BooustomedsiBoe the Dehge. We 
eumot ssj that thej hare anything of - 

" The huge utteiance of the eaily gods ” 
about them; but they oertunty are not oommon- 
place men and women. We might expect to meet 
such among the Kirgish Tartars or other iuhabitauts 
of Central Asia at tho present day. They have a 
pleasant tonoh of wildness and romance about them. 
And if ali the daughters of Cain were as good and 
self-sacriflcing as Anna and Ada, we do not.ace clearly 
what the sons of Seth had to complain of after enter¬ 
ing into the bonds of matrimony with them. We 
expected a stor^ of 

« Woman wailing for her demoi^ lover,” 
from the first few pages, and were somewhat disap¬ 
pointed to come upon a merei human story of love 
and jealousy, and woman’s devotion. We do not 
quite understand wliy tlw story could not have been 
told without the intervbhtion of Cain. Oiir cariosity 
as to his yrhereaboutsf during the time of narration is 
never satisfied. There is something verging both on 
the impossible and the ridiculous, in a man’s telling a 
story while he is “ falling, falling eternally,” ajid “ the 
gnat universe on fire seems lushing aftpr him into 
the Abysses.” We do not presume to say that it 
might not be done in an antediluvian fiction; but wc 
think that I’arl difficile de hunt center was never ex¬ 
ercised under such discomfortable circumstances, and 
%e cannot help regretting that somebody else did not 
save Cain the additional trouble of telling a story d 
longue haleitu. 

"Historical Sketches and Personal Becollectious 
of Manchester,” is the title of a volume lately put 
into one hands, as emanating from the pen of 
Mr. Archibald Prentice, many years the editor of the 
Manchester Times, This gentleman is well known in 
Lancashire as one of those untiring advocates of 
progress, who have ever been found struggling in thif 
foremost ranks for the extension of political rig^’: 
and freedom of conimeroe. Our author has collected, 
kt the work before us, the scattered records pf toe 
stoat important events which have oocurred to/litm- 
.Ithaater during the forty years which T^Steioa^ toe 
yisiiing of the Beform Act, and the oc^eqUent en- 
ftpatolument of that great c«tre of imtonfacturing 
wastry. We see that his labours have attained to 
4iie ffi^Botiott of a second edition, an honour not 
often eonferred upon local histories, which must 
wesaarily contain much that is uninteresting to the 
gwetal reiser, <or .be deficient in those details that 
oonstitate iht^' eb^f merit in the looalities they 
profess to deserS^ .Mr. Prentice’s pages comprise 
^ origin and rqtbrds of that party which has 
rii^te yean* and iin^ more favourable ciroumstonces, 
riaen into power and popidarity as the “ Moiubester 
Bohool,” ai^ to those who take an interest in tracing 
tile gradual expanuon of political creeds, and the slow 
Imt oertoto ateps by whkb tfaqy attain toeir influence, 
to^ w^ repay an attonitore penml. ^ 


EB Of. CEYLON. 

His abtouht of toe fatal coliisidK between tlte 
people and the aoldleiy in St. Petot^ Pi^s, Man¬ 
chester, in August 1819, will be read vrito deep 
interest by maqy who are too young to remember tiw - 
stormy days of the Beform agita|i^. We truai^^bat 
onr author will continue hi$ labours, and bring'down 
toe history of Manchester to the present time. The 
period extending from 1832 to 1860, embracing the 
important recoil of the Anti Corn-Law League, in 
which that town was actively engaged, will make an 
admirable companion volume to the HistprioalSketcbes. 


THE SMALL DEEB Of CEYLON. 

Tnis is the title given by the artist to the rich 
group of tropical life that forms the subject of our 
engraving. It is not our present purpose to enter 
upon tlte zoology of Ceylon; the. deer of that island 
are a variety of the species unknown to temperate 
latitudes, though resembling in their general charac¬ 
teristics those members of the stag family with which 
wc ai-e all sufficiently familiar. Our object in this 
brief notice is rather to direct the reader’s attention 
to tho merits of the artist, than to dilate upon the 
natural i^tory of the birds and beasts which constitute 
the pr()B)ineut features of his drawing; and even this 
is scarcely pccestary, for Mr. Daniell is already so well 
known to the British public by his beautiful illns- 
trations of our Indian possessions as to render pity 
commendations from us superfluous. He has laboured 
with great success in a clime where nature has most 
bountifully supplied those invaluable adjuncts to the 
artist—beauty of form, brilliancy of colour, and a 
cloudless sky; and tbe present illustration, combining 
as it docs some magnificent scenery with curious 
specimens of the animal kingdom, must rank among 
his happiest productions. 


SCBAP. 

In 1804 Mungo Park, tbe celebrated traveller, was 
residing near toe banks of the Yarrow, where he was 
(riten visited by Sir Walter Scott On one occasion, 
Lockhart in his Life of Scott rriates tliat, not finding 
him at home, Scott went in search ot his friend, and 
"presently found him standing alone on the bank, 
plunging one stone after anotoer into the water, mid 
wateliing anxiously the babbles as they rose to the 
surface.” "Thisi” said Scott, "appears but an ill 
amnsemeiit tov one who has seen so much stirring 
adventure.” " Not so idle, perhaps, as you suppose,” 
answered Mongo. " This was toe manner in which 
I used to ascertain toe depth of a river in Africa 
before I ventured to cross it~jndging whether the 
attempt would be aafe, bytod time the bubbles of idr 
took to ascend.” At thb tisM Park’s intention of a 
second expedition had never been revealed to Scott 
but .^ instantly formed the o^Hnion that these expe- 
rMp^ts on the Y«row were eonneoted with some 
sneh purpose. 
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ITALT, AND HER IDREMOST MEN. 

Tm apatbf with which the wrongs and miseries of 
Italy have hitherto regarded in England—an 
q»thy we have not been able to pass by, without 
Mmark, in onr preceding pages—is gradaally olearing 
away, beneath the radiant beams of troth i that sun 
of the moral world, whioh, however it may have to 
straggle for awhile against the cloads of ignorance, 
prejudioB or error, finally bursts through them all, 
and shows every object in the light, that stands the 
test of investigation, and determines its actual quality 
and position. 

One reason of the change which is daily develop¬ 
ing itself in English feeling, doubtless is to be found 
in the conviction that the cruelties and injustice 
which have marked the conduct of the priestly govern¬ 
ment in Rome, ever since its re-establishment, and the 
still more atrocious barbarities of the military one in 
Naples, under its Comraandcr-in-Cliicr, King Bomba, 
argue something radically wrong in those who practise 
them, rather than in those upon whom they are proo- 
tised. Another reason is, that a more oorrret view 
is beginning to be obtained of the real oharocter and 
motives of the different partisans who have rierted 
tlieir energies in the cause of liberty and the diffusion 
of knowledge; or in that of despotism, and the con¬ 
tinuation of Ignorance; according, we will have the 
charity to imagine, as their consciences may have 
dictated to them. 

It is in order to ^ow additional light upon this 
important subject, connected as it|iB with all the 
dearest interests of humauity, freedom, rationality, 
religion, unfettered intercourse* in the great family of 
Mon, and consequent reciprocation of benefits to 
every branch of it, that we propose laying before our 
readers brief sketches of the principal personages, 
the “Eoremost Men,” who may be considered os 
taking an influential part in the affairs of Italy—affairs 
which arc doily more and more connecting themselves 
with the interests of Europe. 

The leading parlies in Italian politics may bo 
divided into three classes. The first is the Abso- 
InUsts: the regular upholders of “the good old 
times,” when it was heresy to hint that abuses and 
imperfections might possibly exist even in institutions 
of priestly framing, and rebellion to suggest any means 
by which such abuses and imperfections might be 
ameliorated. This class, known in Rome by the ap¬ 
propriate sobriquet of the Oseurantisti, and in Tuscany 
and the north of Italy by that of Codmi, is charac¬ 
terised by such men as Cardinals Antonelli and Della 
Oenga, at Rome, the Marquis del Cairetto at Naples, 
Monsignor Code, the King’s Confessor, and others 
equally notorious, besides a whole train in every state 
of political tun)-coats and official spies, as a specimen 

whom it will suffice to quote the name of Nardbni, 
the most infamous and most traitorous of them ail; 
discarded by Fio Nono himself, as a stun upon his 
pn)i/w , a foul accuser of innocent men, but subsequently 
replaoed, as a fit instrument of the baseness which 
seeb for protection to itself, by the betrayal and ruin 
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of otiwn. To this daas, we bavu atuMed priority oi 
mention, not from any pteponderanea m its wumben, 
or importance in its talwt, but simpiy in jefisrsBCe to 
its "bald antiquity,” and the compassion witk w^dt 
it is natural to those whose race, whateva it 
may have been, is nearly run; who, in fisot, to use a 
colloqiual phrase, more expressive than elegant, ara 
“on their last legs.” 

Then follow the Moderates, or partisans of consti¬ 
tutional liberty; among whom Rome reckons F^tta- 
leoni, the able and benevolent physician, well known 
to the English visitors and residents there; Mamiani, ! 
his intimate friend; the unfortunate Rossi, and his 
colleague the Duke of Rignano; Minghctti, Recchi, 
and Farini, whose history of the Roman State, from 
ISIS to 1851, has been recently laid before the English 
public, through the translation of Mr. Gladstone. Pied¬ 
mont produces Gioberti, Balbo, and Azeglio, oil distin¬ 
guished for their literary attainments; also Findli, 
Oavour, and the Abbd Rossini Florence shows us the 
Marquis Capponi and Ridolfi, the AbbS Lambruschini, 
and the advocates Solvagnoli and Galeotti Naples, 
Focrio, the highly-gifted unfortunate Foerio, chained to 
a common galley-slave, in a wretched and pestiferous 
dungeon; Comforti, Troja, and Spaventa; Sicily boasts 
of Ruggiero Scltimo, the venerated head of the Sicilian 
government, whilst that island maintained its inde¬ 
pendence, ^ialoia, and many others, at this time 
suffering imprisonment, under circamstanoes of aggra¬ 
vation, that make it worse than death. 

And now epme the Republicans, headed by Mazzini; 
one of the most extraordinary men in Europe, and at 
the same time, we verily believe, whatever varying 
opinions may exist os to tho tendency of his theories, 
or the length to which he carries them, one of the 
most sincere in purpose, and disinterested in specula¬ 
tion. In his train appear Ccrnuschi, Cattaiieo, Gari¬ 
baldi, the famed Guerilla warrior, generous as brave, 
Gavozzi, the eloquent Barnabite fnar, whose thunders 
(so lately holdmg all London in astonished admiration) 
against despotic power and papal abases have been 
borne across the Mediterranean, to strike terror into 
the Vatican, and make monarchs tremble upon thmr 
uneasy thrones; Saffi; Guerrazzi, and Montanelli 
from Florence; from Venice, Manin, the honest pre¬ 
sident of the Provisional Government in that city, and 
Tomaseo, his coadjutor as Minister of the Interior, 
distinguished not less by his literary attainments, than 
the warmth of his patriotism: and to these might be 
added many others, from different states, who have 
found a temporary refuge in this country, of which 
one of the dearest and most sacred privileges is, 
that of affording an asylum to the unfortunate, and 
conferring liberty on the slave. 

In order to understand the nature of the late move¬ 
ments in Italy, and the respective politics of the 
leading parties, it is necessary to look back, even so 
fiur as the closing years of the last century. At that 
period, Italy was rapidly progressing towards civili¬ 
zation: but then come the Fronoh Revolution, which 
led to tiu French Invasion; an event Bnu^t, in 
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many points, witii benefit to Italy, but in many 
otben, deplorably the reverse; for the excesses of the 
Hevolntion, both in doctrine and practice, alarmed the 
conscientious and sober-minded: their abhorrence of 
these excesses begot in them distrust and dislike of 
all nevopinions whatsoever; they dreaded everything 
that led to discussiem, progress and liberty, and clung, 
for protection, to the priests, who were glad enough 
to make them sensible of its value, by magnifying the' 
dangers to which they were told they must inevitably 
be exposed without it. The sovereigns of Europe, 
restored in 1815 to the thrones from which they had 
been rudely shaken by Napoleon, naturally favoured this 
disposition wherever it was to be met with; and they 
instituted as fierce a crusade against liberal opinions, 
the rights of the people, and social advancement, os 
the Revolutionists had too often done against moral 
order, and the principles of humanity and justice. 
Two questions were at that time agitated in Italy, 
and still are, and, we may add, always will be,' until 
they are settled in a manner conformable to the good 
sense and common rights of mankind. These questions 
may be comprised in very few words. One relates to 
the Cause of Independence, or of Emancipation from 
Austria; in other words, the National Cause; the I 
other, to the Cause of Liberty and Progress, or the 
Constitutional Cause. By the Holy Alliance, Austria 
found herself not only mistress of the richest provinces 
in Italy, but also intimately connected with all its 
governments, as well as with the priestly party; she 
might even have brought over the Liberals to her 
side, if she would have given any honourable satisfac¬ 
tion to their feelings; for in fact, the government of 
Napoleon had been anything but liberal. Such was the 
unfortunate condition to which Italy was reduced by 
the French Revolution, and the treaties of 1815. 

And now came in quick succession all the evil and 
degrading consequences attendant upon the subjuga¬ 
tion to Austria, which the unhappy Italians too soon 
found, hung like a millstone round their necks. Na¬ 
poleon had, at any rate, protected literary and scien¬ 
tific men; but, by Austria and the Restoration they 
were neglected, if not persecuted, everywhere save 
in Tuscany. The natural consequence was, that learn¬ 
ing, genius, and enterprise, leagued themselves against 
Austria, in other words, against despotism, ignorance, 
and priestcraft. The first outburst of this confcdc- 
mtion was manifested in the conspiracy of 1817, 
when fiasori, the celebrated^hysician, and several 
more, were imprisoned, though oidy for a short time; 
the government not daring, in its eturly days of 
despotism, to commit any act that should too forci¬ 
bly excite the attention of the public. The next en¬ 
deavour of the Liberals was to gain the religious party 
to join them in their dmiuncintions against Austrian 
bondage, and their appeal in favour of popular liberty; 
and in this they succeeded to a considerable extent, 
chiefly through the aid of Silvio Fellico, Alessandro 
Manzoni, and others of the school of the Coneiliatore, 
a journal published at Milan in 1820, but prohibited 
a few months afterwards, by Austria. 

The revolution of 1821 discovered the alliance of 


many of the reUgions party with the Naticaal Cause, 
and even with the Constitutional one, in Piedmont 
and Naples. Several priests, to their honour, be it 
spoken, took part with the patriots, and the court of 
Rome itself, under the mild administration of Con- 
salvi, behaved with great moderation respecting them. 

When the revolution broke out in France, in 1830, 
a great excitement prevailed throughout Italy; but in 
proportion as the anti-priestly party seemed to gain 
ground in France, so did the timorous amongst the 
conscientious and religious part of the community in 
Italy draw back from the liberal party, with which they 
had previously appeared willing to coalesce. N everthe- 
Icss, a revolution took place in central Italy, in the 
Roman provinces, and as religion was properly re¬ 
spected in the course of it, no disadvantageous change 
was produced by it in the real state of public feeling. 

Thus were affairs going on, when the Liberals 
resolved to take one step more, and that was to 
endeavour to interest the different Italian govern¬ 
ments in the grand cause of the people of Italy—the 
theme was first touched upon by Gioberti, in his 
"Frimato,” wherein he reverted to the Guelphio 
policy, and advocated the placing the Pope at the 
head of the Italian movement. Close upon him 
followed Balbo, maintaining the same opinions, still 
more decidedly, in his work ” Le Speranze FItalia.” 
Both writers, but particularly Balbo, took, as the first 
point in their argument, the independence, and as 
their second, the civil liberty and progress of Italy. 
These productions created au extraordinary sensation 
throughout the country: the first brought over the 
priests to the Italian cause, and the second com¬ 
pletely won the King of Piedmont, Charles Albert, to 
participation in the sentiments it promulgated. Such 
is the importance of the pen—a weapon, when rightly 
wielded, of more efficacy, and more extended influence, 
than the sword. Next stepped forth Massimo d’Azeglio, 
with “ I Casi di Bimini,” wherein, with the popular 
mode of arguing peculiar to himself, he applied to 
practice the principles propounded by Balbo. This 
work procured him the distinction of being exiled from 
Tuscany, where he was living at the time of its pub¬ 
lication; but he found a home and protection in 
Piedmont, where he was still residing at the accession 
of Pio Nono. It was then that, for a few short and 
sunny weeks, it seemed to the delighted Italians as if 
the song of the heavenly host was heard again in the 
translucent air, and floated over the glorious dome of 
St. Peter’s.—" On earth peace and goodwill towards 
men,” seemed proclaimed a second time, in the 
gracious words of the amnesty that knit all parties 
together, for the moment, in one general reconciliation 
and feelings of fraternal love. Even the Jesuits, re¬ 
laxing their iron imperturbability, their icy insulation, 
seemed inclined at that moment to hold out the hand 
of fellowship to the Liberals, by espousing the cause 
of independence against Austria. Bqt they bad pre¬ 
viously gone too far in opposition to it; the half-ex¬ 
tended hand was looked upon with suspicioti—no one 
was willing to clasp it—Gioberti roughly and publicly 
repulsed it, in his " Gesuita Modemo -it was drawn 
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tack, olanohed in anger; and from that time, an oped father, who was of nohb birth, filled sev^sral offices of 
omsion took place between the moderate, or religious importance, both at Bologna and ForU, with credit, 
^rtj, headed by the Pope, and the violent, the and was held in general esteem. It was probity 
pigo^, the ultra-montane party, headed by the in consideration of the number of children he had to 
^uits, and the regular old Gregorian Momignuyn. provide for, that he was induced to devote his secopd 
Nev^heless, Italy marched on in the path of liberty son to the Church, and accordingly the future orator 
~^ne reform followed another, and the Constitution- became, in his sixteenth year, a monk of the order of 
alists were in the full expectation of accomplishing Barnabites. lie had already given promise of great 
their btm iitid of moderate monarchism, when lo! the talent, and at the ago of twenty he was Bppointe4 to 
revolution of France, the abdication of Louis Philippe, the office of Professor of llhctoric and Belles Lettres, 
and the proclamation of a Bepubllo in that country, in the Public College of Caravaggio, at Naples. The 
checked all their hopes, filled the Absolutists with majority of his pupils were nearly ns old as himself, 
dismay, and excited afresh in the ardent minds of the but by the solidity of his attainments, and the kind- 
Repnblican Party, till then somewhat damped by the ness and urbanity of his manners, he gained their 
failure of their plans,^a thousand dazzling visions respect and aifcclion alike; insomuch that it was 
of success and glo^, ‘which they lost no time in with great regret they saw him compelled to take his 
endeavouring to realize, by the most strenuous cxer- leave of them, in consequence of being summoned to 
tiou of every faculty they possessed, and every means Arpino, to go throngh bis .spiritual exercises, previous 
they could employ. to las ordination. Soon after his arrival there, how- 

^ Of how many evils to Borne has not that revolu- ever, he was scut forth to preach in Terra di Lavoro, 
tion been the cause! and not to Borne alone, but and Calabria, by the command of bis Superiors; who 
to every country labouring under similar hardshi[)s had probably the good sense to see that an active 
and oppressions. Yes! France lias much to answer for, life and public career were much more congenial to 
in the miseries she has occasioned by her uncalled-for bis temperature and qualifications, than poring over 
and unjustifiable interference, under the most trcaclic- the legends of the Saints, or sitting in his cell in a 
rous pretences, with an oppressed, yet noble people, state of serene stullirication, gazing upon nothing, in 
who had a right, as free agents and rational beings, to the anticipation of some scrajiliic vision. At the cx- 
redress their own wrongs. She has to answer for many piralion of a year, he returned witli the reputation of 
a groan, foiccd from gallant hearts, throbbing out their a most powerful and convincing orator. After rc- 
last pulsations in fuitid dungeons—for many a tear cciviiig ordination, ho went to Leghorn, where he 
wrung from the eyes of Imreavcd wives, and destitute received an appointment in one of the public schools, 
families —for many a^kme committed under her as teacher of general literature; but the system of 
auspices, against the uuomiding and the brave—for eepiomiaffe, which is one of llm curses of that ill-used, 
many a prolonged cruelty of a despotism which she and therefore turbulent city, was there carried on with 
has done her utmost to maintain, and for doing which lynx-eyed activity, in all places of instruction; pro- 
she meets her just reward in the scorn and censure of lessors and pupils were equally subjected to it. No 
every generous mind throughout the civilized world, wonder then that Gavazzi’s ardent language, brealliiug, | 
Wc have entered so fully on former occasions into as it had ever done, the most jjassionate love of 
the wroi)^ under which Borne laboured, previons to liberty, and scorn of oppression and despotism, wliat- 
tlie accession of Pio None, and has continued to labour ever shapes they might assume, — no wonder that 
since'his inauspicious return, that it is unnecessary at it should immediately attract the attention, and 
present lo repeat them; particularly since most of our alarm the susceptibilities of the Jesuit informers, 
readers have probably become yet more intimately who kindly took upon themselves the task of ascer- 
acquainted with them through the indignant eloquence taiiiing the state of public opinion and private morals; 
of Father Gavazzi, who has unmasked and commented and that in couscqucucc of the deductions they drew 
upon them, in the orations he has given the public, from it, lie should very soon after his arrival receive 
with all the fearlessness of trath, and all the severity a “ broad hint” that the more speedily he relinquished I 
of well-founded and undisguised disgust. And now, his employment, and, to use an Italian phrase, relieved 
as we all know that one of the greatest revolutions in the city from the iticomodo of his presence, the more 
the world, and at the4kmc time the greatest reforms- agreeable it would be to the autlioritiqs, and the more 
lion, was aocompUshed in the sixteenth century by the prudent for himself. Ho obeyed the mandate at 
labours of one monk, it may not be irrelevant to that time; but, disgusted with the prospect of being 
bestow a few remarks upon those of another, who has similarly thwarted in all his endeavoure to impart 
been aptly termed the Luther of the nineteenth; and instruction in the capacity of a teacher, ho resolved 
who certainly has u wide a field before him, as was to relinquish the employment at once, and devote 
ever opened to his predecessor, in the exposure of himself, for the future, to that of a sacred orator. 
Papal abuses, and the effects of despotic nde on the There is no character throughout Italy more secure 
welfare, moral and physic^, of those who may be than this from the interference of authority, or even 
condemned to groan under its decrees. the misrepresentations of hired spies, or traducers by 

Father Gavazzi is a native of Bologna, and is the profession. An eloquent preacher speedily becomes 
second son of a family of twenty children. His the favourite of the people; they look upon him as 
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their propertj, and will not allow of any attach being 
ip pii* upon him, diiecUj or indirectly: a goTemment 
of priests is cautious how it condemns one of their 
own body, whose talents may serve to throw lustre 
over the sacred functions, even though his arpments 
he distasteful to its prejudices, or inimical to its in¬ 
terests ; and as it would be os difficult to define the 
exact nature of the offence, as the degree of punish¬ 
ment due to it, they wisely shut their ears to what he 
may utter, and their eyes to the effect it may pro¬ 
duce, as long as they have any excuse cither to them¬ 
selves or the people, for their apparent indifference 
I to his proceedings. 

But Gavazzi was not the man to do anything by 
halves, and he entered upon his vocation with all the 
zeal that the consciousness of a good cause will 
always inspire in the breast of an honest man, and 
all the fearlessness of one who, looking upon himself 
at once as a soldier of Christ and a citizen of the 
world, sees in banishment from place to place, only 
fresh scenes for his duties, and fresh inducements 
for the exercise of them. He was twenty-five years 
of age, and already was his reputation matured, 
when he commenced his doily preaching, during the 
season of Lent, at Piacenza; and from that time he 
continued these sermons annually, as long as he 
remained in Italy. But the chief field for ten years 
of Ills pious and patriotic labours, was Piedmont. 
Asti, Alessandria, Yercelli, and Turin, were succes¬ 
sively visited by him in the course of his mission; 
and it is only justice to say that he was gcueralJy 
beloved and respected, wherever he went. Never¬ 
theless, he found bitter enemies and inveterate oppo¬ 
nents, as well as obedient proselytes and admiring 
friends. Among the most malignant of the former 
were the Jesuits, at whose head was the Marquis de 
la Margherita, then Minister of Foreign Affairs for 
Piedmont. He was gloomy, bigoted, and narrow, in 
all his notions; he dreaded every appearance of 
intellectual progress, hated the word improvement, 
in whatever sense it might be used; and whilst he 
tyrannized over others, he was himself the abject 
slave of the Order of St. Ignatius, to which he 
belonged. Now as all Gavozzi’s sentiments, all his 
arguments, all his views, were in direct opposition to 
those entertained by the members of that Order, an 
open war was established between them, and the 
banishment of the orator, convicted of the crime of 
captivating and enlightening the people, was decreed 
by Margherita as a matter of course. 

Gavazzi now transferred his labours to Parma, 
where he pursued them for four years, and where they 
were so fully appreciated that he has been known 
to preaj^ to crowded congregations ten times in 
one shl^e day. There, however, he found a field 
whiou he had not anticipated, in the central prison 

the city, where he had his abode assigned him, 
by a mandate from Gregory the Sixteenth, in con¬ 
sequence of a series of sermons he had delivered at 
Bologna, which turning upon patriotism, justice, and 
gospd purity, did not exactly suit that Pontiff’s ideas 


of propriety. On his ideose bam. "dunnee vile,” 
he wei^ to Perugia, and thence, in 1846, to Azmna; 
where, his zeal overstepping his diseretiou, he laundied 
forth into such a furious tirade against the ruling 
powers and their doctrines, that he speedily found 
himself again incarcerated, and this t^e with more 
severity, for it was in the College of the Noviciate 
of St. ^vetino; and whoever would wish to know 
the extent to which the rigour of punishment may 
be carried, has only to commit some fault which may 
bring him within its priestly discipline. This poor 
Gavazzi found to his cost, for during twelve months 
that he remained under monkish coei-cion in that place, 
every indignity was heaped upon his devoted head, 
and every ingenuity resorted to, in order to render 
his life degraded and miserable. 

The death of Gregory was, however, the signal for 
Gavazzi’s release. He had been on terms of intimacy 
with the brothers of Pio Nono; and by that Pontiff, 
then giving the promise of every excellence in him¬ 
self, and every blessing to his people, he was released 
from his convent prison, recalled to Home, and taken 
into favour at the Vatican. 

It was in the beautiful Chureh of Santa Maria 
degli Angioli, that the sonorous accents of Gavazzi 
were heard for the first time in the Eternal City: 
whoever has paced the spacious transept of that 
glorious edifice, may easily imagine how grandly such 
accents would echo through it; his subject, moreover, 
was an inspiring one; it was the first anniversary of 
Pio Nono’s accession to the Papal Chair, and in the 
eventful year that had preceded it, how many great 
and good things were believed to have been effected! 
How many more, it was hoped, were to be achieved 
in that which was to follow! He was listened to 
with enthusiasm and delight, as he bailed the rising 
of the day-star of liberty, in the pure cerulean hemi¬ 
sphere of his beloved Italy; and Pio Nono himself, 
heard with complacency and approbation of a theme 
so closely associated with his own praises. 

In his next popular effusion, Gavazzi was less suc¬ 
cessful, as far os giving his Holiness satisfaction was 
concerned. It was upon the discovery and defeat, in 
Home, of the plot against its liberties, which had 
commenced in Ferrara, through Austrian emissaries, 
and in counterpoise of which, the Pope agreed to the 
organization of the National Guards. Gavazzi, pene¬ 
trated with gratitude on the occasion, delivered a 
sermon of thanksgiving in the Church of St. Andrew 
delle Fratte; but, hurried by his enthusiasm into a just 
denunciation of the evils resulting from the arbitrary 
and narrow-minded reign of Gregory, he forgot himself 
so far as to paint the faults of the man, instead of con¬ 
fining his sMctnres to the errors of the Pontificate. 
Tills was contrary to the etiqueite of the Vatican. 
These strictures, when reported to him, sounded harshly 
in the ears of Pio Nono; to censure tlie dead was but 
one step from criticising the living; the example was 
not to be passed over with that impunity which might 
allow it to grow into a precedent; the gifted orator 
was rebuked, and silence imposed upon him. Gavazzi 
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mlmitted. to. tibe mjoaction with a humility which did 
him honour; partly from a candid acknowledgment 
^thin himself, that hia impetuosity might have car¬ 
ried him beyond the bounds of propriety, and partly 
from Bineere affection at that time to Fio Nono: though 
a suspicion that the Holy Father’s character was 
deficient in stabilifyand truth was then first awakened 
in his mind, and unhappily but too fatally confirmed 
by succeeding oiroumsttmees. 

It was in the month of January, during the tem¬ 
porary disgrace of Garazzi, that the dreadful on¬ 
slaught was made at Padua, by the Austrian troops, 
upon the student population of that city, who, carried 
away by the impetuosity of youth, had manifested 
their love of liberty in a defiance of their oppressors, 
by whom they had been brutally insulted. This attack 
they had no power to resist. Pity and horror were 
alike raised by the sanguinary deed, as base as it was 
cruel, for where was the honour of victory over those 
who had no means of contest ? The execrations of 
the people mingled with the shrieks and wailings of 
desolated mothers, the groans of bereaved fathers— 
the remaining youths were hastily recalled to their 
homes, the university broken up, and prayers were 
offered and solemn funeral rites performed, in many of 
the chief cities, for those who had fallen untimely on 
the unequal field, like flowers cut off in their bloom. 
Rome shared in the general feeling; her students 
implored Gavazzi to pay the tribute of his eloquence 
to their brothers, murdered in the streets of Padua. 
Grief and rage unchained his tongue; ho thundered 
forth, in the Church of the University, a philippic 
against tyranny in all its hideous forms, and lamented 
over its recent victims, with an agony of regret that 
at once melted his congregation into woman’s weak¬ 
ness, and roused in them the most ardent desire to 
avenge those for whom they mourned. Tl)is harangue 
was a deep aggravation, at the Yatican, of Gavazzi’s 
previous offence; he was condemned to expiate it 
in the Convent of Polveriera, from whence, as 
though its discipline, notorious for its severity, was 
yet not severe enough, he was secretly transferred 
to the Capuchin Convent of Genzano. But he was 
not destined to imprisonment and inactivity. The 
proclamation of the republic in France, and the tem¬ 
porary triumph of the liberal party at Vienna, were 
events that carried the hopes of Italy up to their 
climax. One long cry of brotherhood and unity 
sounded through the land, and troops were sent from 
all ports, into Lombardy, and to Venice, to repel the 
hordes which Austria was certain to pour upon those 
points, as soon as she should recover from the stupor 
of the blow she had received. At Rome sprang up, 
as if by magic, an army of youthful volunteers, whose 
“ ieault virile," and “ ardeur pairiotique," drew forth 
the warmest enlogiums from the high-spirited and 
munificent Princess Belgioso, who repeatedly wit¬ 
nessed their courage, and who had herself conducted 
into the field a regiment fitted out solely at her own 
individual expense. 

These were not times tea keep a man like Gavazzi 
shut up in a convent—and he was soon to be seen 


parading the streets of Romewith atri-colourod cross 
upon his broad breast, the emblem at once of bis 
devotion to his sacred calling and to his country. 
Often have we seen him thus decorated, shedding the 
light of his resplendent countenmice from the gallery 
of the Chamber of Deputies, on the speakers below; 
often heard bis animating exhortations ring through the 
arches of the Colosseum, his voice, all-powerful though 
it be, almost overwhelmed in the thunders of applause 
his arguments called forth. All parties owned the 
power of his eloquence, and the force of his reasoning, 
and when the troops were summoned to the Vatican, 
to receive on themselves, their arms, their banners, 
and their cause, the Papal benediction, and the 
blessing of God, Gavazzi was nominated the chap¬ 
lain in chief. That same evening he was admitted 
to a private interview with Fio Nono, who in the 
course of it invested him with full power to exercise 
due authority over the other chaplains, and graciously 
bestowed upon him a special blessing, for his well¬ 
doing in his new vocation. The Holy Father more¬ 
over favoured him with some communications which he 
had much rather hare been without, as they only 
tended to confirm in him the suspicions he had already 
begun to entertain, as to the Pontiff’s firmness and 
sincerity in the cause of emancipation. In short, he 
was given to understand that the passage of the Po 
was permitted by Pio Nono, not to vindicate the 
rights of the Italian nation, nor to repel the Austrian 
aggression of them,—not for any veneration of liberty 
in itself, or desire to extend its blessings among his 
people,—in short, not for any great national or disin¬ 
terested end whatsoever, but solely for the recovery of 
the petty territory of Polesine for the Holy See! 
Such was the footing, whether true or not, upon 
which the Holy Father chose to put an expedition 
that exposed the flower of bis subjects to death, in 
order, we may presume, to leave himself “ a hole to 
creep out at,” if interrogated by his " trusty and 
well-beloved cousin ” of Austria, as to his motives for 
sanctioning the expedition. 

To track the progress of Gavazzi through the Roman 
States is unnecessary; at Perugia, Phdua, Venice, 
everywhere his voice was heard appealing, encourag¬ 
ing, beseeching, warning, threatening,—everywhere 
it was listened to with enthusiastic delight, and no 
doubt his eloquence was one of the most powerful 
weapons that were employed at that time in the liberal 
cause. As brave in the field as he was eloquent in the 
forum, his tall figure might bo seen in the thickest of 
the fight, comforting the dying, or carrying off the 
wounded to a place of safety. Four of his brothers 
attended him in this campaign, and proved themselves 
worthy of the name which he was destined to render 
celebrated throughout the whole civilized world. In 
the retreat of the Piave he was exposed to great 
personal insult from the enemy, and often incurred 
considerable danger: retuniing to Florence, he re¬ 
sumed his discourses there, but was soon seized 
by the authorities, and conveyed across the frontier. 
He then sought shelter with a relative a few miles 
from Bclogna, but his hiding-place being discovered. 










ITALY, AlffD HER rOBEltfOST MBIT. 


WOT# iesned fot hi* ttiMt: h# 'W# uliUtfd, 
Jtotrerer, to esospe to |I3ai^ the kindse^ of 
Cardinal d’Amalj the QoWtnot Of B<A%ni(j *tho aon- 
trived to «8ni him of hb peril, and sent hiiti mdttey 
to facilitate hie departure. At Milan he foddd the 
state of parties, harassed, irritated, end dblrostfal of 
each other, nnbrottrable to his declamations; and the 
case vas the same at Genoa, to which city he repaired 
after the capitulation of Milan. Bologna proved a 
more congenial field; he was implored by the in¬ 
habitants to raise hb voice against the dreadful 
crime of assassination, which, joined to the horrors of 
brigandage, was then carrying terror into the bosoms 
of tlie most respectable families. Taking Ancona in 
hb way, he there greatly strengthened the public feel¬ 
ing in favour of liberty; and, arriving at Bolopa, 
he added the force of hb elbquence to the calmer 
arguments and judicious measures of Galletti, by 
which tranquillity and order were in a great measure 
restored. His reward was an order for his arrest, 
despatched from Rome by llossi, and carried into im¬ 
mediate execution by that minister’s colleague, Zucchi. 

Gavazzi was now in more re.al peril than he liad 
perhaps ever been exposed to, amid a shower of bullets, 
with destruction stalking round him. Though still re¬ 
taining the titular dignity of Chaplain-in-Cliicf to the 
Pontifical Forces, end of which no step had been taken 
by the Papal Court to deprive him, he was sent like a 
common inalefBclor to Corncto. In the dungeons of 
that town, devoted solely to the imprisonment of 
priests, and wherein are practised severities and cruel¬ 
ties that would not be allowed in any civil establish¬ 
ment, not even for the most atrocious crimes, Gavazzi 
might, under the aneieM rigime, have languished out 
the remainder of his days, unheard of, amid chains and 
stripes, hunger and filth, and every species of insult, 
companioued with the most gnilly and most degraded 
of men, the very dregs of a venal and corrupt priest¬ 
hood ; but in passing through V iterbo, the people flew 
to hb rescue, and carried him off in triumph from the 
grasp of his guards. Thb bold manifestation of popu¬ 
lar feeling farmed the papal government so much 
that an order was instantly sent in confirmation of hb 
release. Immedbtely quitting the llomaii States, he 
retraced his steps to Venice, where, however, ho was 
now coldly received; the public sentiments had un¬ 
dergone a change; he was acensed, though very 
unjustly, of advocating Cqj^muuism, and pushing all 
hb opiuious to the ultra: but soon a gleam of brilliant 
light shot once more across his path. The Poim 
fled from Home; the government was left in the 
hands of Qavazzi’s admirers and friends; joyfully he 
presented himself among them, joyfully was he wel¬ 
comed by them. Soon were his courage and his 
eloquence called forth—the approach of the French 
roused litem to the utmost, and once more he might 
be seen, foremost in tlie place of danger, waving his 
cross on the city walls, bearing the wounded to the 
hospital, blessing the dying, consoling the afflicted— 
everywhere the zealous priest, the devoted citben, 
tlie brave patriot. Bat Rome fell at last, and Gavazzi, 
unable to endure the spectacle of her second subjuga¬ 


tion, 

fab iMtrill; fafa Ittd tif 
all its de{p»a&i| 


fnnertd onttfate in faontNff fafai 
tho e&oellent priest, XJgo Bnasii ki% 
murdered at midnight, in hb mttivfl #1^; 
trbns, under the pretended l^fiHty of martU oti^. 
We were among the auditon* of tfant evening; and 
cannot imagine it possible ever to forget the tihet 
which hb commanding figure, hb noble nttitudei^ fab 
varied and most expressive action, the deep pathos of 
Ms voice, the dignified energy of hb grief, produced 
upon Ms impressionable countrymen,—and we may add 
upon ourselves,—«s he eulogized the virtues of bis 
martyred brother in spiritual arms, and loaded witii 
solemn maledictions the tyranny that sought to extend 
itself throughont Europe by the destruction of all 
who attempted to obstruct its course. 

From thb time Gavazzi’s fortunes began to assume 
somewhat of a brighter aspect. Simple in bis personal 
habits as a monk in liis cell, very little was safficieni 
for bis actual need; he had now made himself known 
—soon he was applied to for instruction, which fur- 
' iiished him from day to day with the means of support. 
At length his fellow-exiles in this country, duly appre- 
cmtiiig how valuable his abilities would prove in giving 
publicity to their cause, clubbed their slender pittances 
together, to procure him a suitable room wherein 
to deliver a course of lectures upon the errors and 
abuses of the Church of Rome, and the mal-adminis- 
tratioji of the temporal government of the Pope. 
The interest of the public was speedily excited in 
the lecturer, and has continued to increase until 
he has acquired a universal popularity. Ho b in¬ 
deed, we should imagine, at this moment, the most 
powerful and accomplished orator in Europe^—nature 
has given him every requisite talent, and cirenm- 
stanccs have combined to draw forth all Ms extraor¬ 
dinary qualifications. He is equally to be desired as 
an advocate, and dreaded as an opponent. He b not 
one of the mealy-mouthed who 

"-never mentions Hell to ears polite 

nor of the over refined and subtle reasoners who waste 
their finer wits in trying, like the gifted Burke, to 

“ -cut blocks with a razor." 

He employs expressive terms, and striking illustrations: 
—and if Ms constitutional impetuosity, Ms zeal in the 
cause of hb country’s freedom, and the peculiar genius 
of his mother-tongue, sometimes hurry him into per¬ 
sonal vituperation, and coarseness of epithet or com¬ 
parison, it can only be said that violent diseases 
require violent remedies; the abuses, the turpitudes 
and the tyrannies of the {utpal court, as proved by 
all history, cannot be exaggerated by any langnage; 
the iniquities of its secret proceedings require to be 
stated by a hold voice, nor can they detected end 
laid faithfully open by a keener eye, a more unflinching 
hand, than that of tbb warrior-priest, whose emetant 
text seema to be • 

“ Cry alond—span not! ’ 
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CEAma I. 

AnlwAatiaa ftr On Blinob—Waton itaaraboata In genirsl—The 
Banner in partuulan—Her oapUin and crew—Hooehier bride and 
bridegroom—A walk in 8t Iiooii—A horrible tale of lynching. 

On the morning of one of the last dajs of April, 
18—i there was a small party of persons collected in 
the cabin of a steamboat which had just arriyed at 
St. Louis from Louisville, discussmg some topic 
which seemed to possess for them an engrossing 
interest. This party consisted of six persons, four 
ladies and two gentlemen, all evidently travellers. 
The question was how and when they should pro¬ 
secute the remainder of their voyage up the principal 
eastern tributary which the father of waters receives 
" above the Ohio. One of the gentlemen had (“plored 
the forest of steamboats which crowded the wharf of 
this growing citv, and reported that there was but 
one advertised “Por the Illinois this evening, witliout 
fail;” that he could not get on board of her, hut 
thought her appealance extremely unpromising. It 
was near tlic close of the week., and as the other 
gentleman was a clergyman, and he and his party had, 
moreover, no dear friends from whom tlii'y had been 
separated seven long years, awailiiig their arrival, they 
concluded to stop till the succeeding one. They 
accordingly went on shore, and the writer and her 
companion set out, accompanied by a carlmau and 
I suudiy trunks, cIio.sts, &c, to fiud the, elegant, 

I fad tailing, high-pretture boat that was going “ up 
the Illinois tins evening, without fail.” 

We had travelled far enough on the western waters 
already to have learned that the “this evening” of 
the bills iiiiglil possibly be adjourned twenty-four or 
even tliirty-six houis; but faith is no less icquisitc 
on western steamboa#than elsewhere, and siimraouing 
' all ours, we embarked ourselves and our baggage on 
I board the “Bauiier.” We soon found tlio faith 
which led us on board was a mere rush-light to that 
necessary to keep ns there. If steamboats had been 
running on the llhuois at the time when Noah 
explored the summit of Ararat, one would have 
,afSrmed that this very "Banner” was the pioneer of 
that period. But there is a story to be told, by-and-by, 
of the first eraft of this kind that ever went up the 
Illinois, and ils effect on the settlers, which unfor¬ 
tunately conflicts with this supposition, and drives the 
antiquaiian to a period comparatively modem, as that 
whidi gave birth to the Banner. She was not a very 
large boat, but what she wanted in size was amply 
compensated in filth. One flight of stairs between 
the cabins was carpeted, and sundry small patches 
stin remained on the floor of that k which we ate, 
being too firmly fastened by mingled grease and clay 


to be easily removid. It Id stA gttierally 

knows, that tibiae Mrti^ pv p Mi wpp wu iM, 
make a pasts id ipi^ ititili i 
it 0(44 watdt. Z tfidittiMIl ft tH fbd 
nnen%hteB8d, and can bewt taiAs 

virtues, having seen them repSMray_ 

various ways at the west. The floors #eM liiwSD, 
the stairs dilapidated; there was no linen ht the 
berths, the hurricane deck leiAed, and its edge was 
hung with delicate filaments of tar, which the wunrth 
of the sun often drew to an inconvenient length and 
sometimes qoito severed, irrespective of the Welfare 
of those passing beneath. The waste of steam was so 
great thid the wheels effected only about four revolu¬ 
tions a miante, and the boat had a strange habit, 
which I could not then fully comprehend, bat which 
has ainco been satisfactorily explained by a soientifio 
friend, of occasionally running twice or thrice her 
length, with considerable rapidity, and then suddenly 
lurching so as to throw every thing to the larboard. 
She dVeraged five of these spasms a day. There was 
a one-liandcd chambermaid on board, a one-eyed cook, 
and a tbree-fingered boy to wait at table. But all 
these imperfections were more than compensated by 
tho exquisite finish and pnfcction of the captain, 
lie w.as a soft-voiced, red-haired gentleman, in wliite 
silk hose, and French pumps, umbrageous ruffles, and 
a light satin ciavat; who had strangely enough been 
transferred from his natural profession of lounging in 
the Broadway of some western town, to the command 
of this antediluvian piece of water craft. One could 
draw ills portrait lilts day, by adding a thatch of red 
bristles over the mouth, and substituting for the silken 
hose, gaiters of the neatest fit and finish. On deck he 
wore lemon-oolourcd glove's. The first polish of the 
laundress was taken off his snowy linen pantaloons 
when 1 first saw him, and tho plaits of his raffle had 
relaxed a little from their precise angles, but tbe satin 
cravat, the pumps and hose, were unexceptionable. 
He walked with a mincing, nneasy gait through the 
little hall which led to tlie ladies’ cabin, and presented 
himself before my astonished eyes—one delicate glove 
drawn on, and the other straightened in his hand—' 
with a bow that would have graced the drawing-room 
of St. James’s. | 

“It’s a ver-ry-warm day, miss.” I looked my 
astonishment, and was about informing him that the 
gentlemen’s cabin was in some other part of the boat, 
when he laid his white hand on one of the filthy chairs, 
and placing it near the door, seated himself upon it, 
with such an at-homo sort of air, looking at tho same 
time so familiar with the filth and disorder about, that 
I felt convinced bo must be a part of tho establish¬ 
ment. Ho must either be the captain or clerk, for tbe 
cook is black, and none of the hands would dare 
undertake a prank of this kind. These tboo^ts passed 
rapidly throngh my mind, while tho object of them 
was adjusting his cravat, arranging his hair, rad passing 
Ilia cambrio handkerchief slowly over his moist fore¬ 
head, so that, notwithstanding my deliberation, 1 
repli^ before he was entirely prepared to oonti^ 
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the conversation, that so far as the temperature was 
o o ncwin.it, I was happy to be able to coincide with him. 

" You are going up the Illinois, miss f ” 

“ I am delighted with your sagacity, sir,” 1 replied; 
"tliat forms a part of my present expectation.” 

“Have you ever been up ?” 

“Never, sir.” 

“Then you have a delightful trip before you.” 

“I admire your taste,” I replied, glancii^ at the 
naked floor, the mutilated chairs, and the greasy 
berths. 

“ How far up do you go, miss ?” 

“I am not informed, sir, as to the exact distance.” 

“Yon have recently arrived in this region, I 
presume P” 

. “Ihave, sir.” 

“1 shall have great pleasure in carrying so intelli- 
ffible a young lady into the country.” 

“You flatter me.” 

“0 no, miss, I believe I speak truth.” 

“Your sagacity, sir, is beyond praise.” , 

Before he had time to reply, a young chap in a red 
calico shirt, with a face dirtier than I can describe, 
presented liimsclf at the door and bawled out, “ Cappen, 
please to come hyur} Jolm’s dead done with whiskey, 
the new engineer’s gone off on a spree, and th’ ain’t 
nobody to keep the fire up.” Hereupon the " cappen ” 
rose and depaked, with a pompous solicitation that 1 
would excuse his absence. 

He had been gone but a very few moments when 
the one-handed chambermaid entered, directing in a 
raw Hooshier girl who had been our fellow-passenger 
from Louisville. Poor child! even her eyes, trained 
as they were to rude sights, looked astonished at the 
poverly and filth about her. I did not wonder that 
she started with au exclamation of delight and said, 
“I’m right glad to sec you!” though we had never 
exchanged a word before. She was a tall, dark 
featured person, with a head of fine black hair that 
flawed to her feet when the horn comb was withdrawn 
from it. Her stature was large, her bauds and feet 
proportionably so. She was accompanied by a man 
whose relation to her had excited a good deal of 
speculation among us. He was several years her 
senior; had lost three of his front teeth, wore a red 
flannel shirt with a standing collar of the same, 
supported by a cotton pocket-handkerchief, a fur cap, 
and the thickest of all possible boots, the tops of which 
were just invaded by the j^ttoms of a pair of jean 
pantaloons. His attentions to his travelling com¬ 
panion were so peculiar that we had been in a delight¬ 
ful state of uncertainty all the way as to what this 
relation could be. They were anUioritativo enough 
for those of a father, but then their age forbade the 
supposition. He might have been an uncle, but she 
never called him so; possibly a cousin, but no woman 
ever so prized the attention of a mere cousin. He 
Could scarcely have been a brother, because there was 

(1) It U dmisult to eoiiTBV by any written eomblnetlon of letten 
the «mnd of thU word u uttered by the nsttTee of these regions. 
It Is more like guf pieceded by k shiiiply os^diMed, then anything 
else to which I can liken It. 


not the faintest rcsemblanoe between them. What 
then could he be? We had examined and rejected 
every supposition but that of his being her huslnmd; 
but nobody would listen to that, because supported 
by no probabilities. The riddle was turned over to 
me for solution. It cannot be wondered at, that in 
such desperate circumstances, I looked upon their 
entrance as quite a providence, and reeipromded the 
sclf-gratulation expressed by my fellow-passenger. 

She seated herself on one chair, deposited her 
bundle on another, and laughing the while, exclaimed, 
“This hy«r boat ain’t set out so smart by a heap as 
t’other. I’lowed we shouldn’t have such a fine place 
to be in all the way.” 

“Why,” said I, “ had you been told that the boats 
up the Illinois wore so poorly furnished P ” 

“No, I never licem nothin about ’em, but ’tain’t in 
natur to have such carpets, and cheers, and glasses 
everywhere; it costs a heap to have ’em.” 

Poor ciiild! the splendours of a comfortable cabin 
I had been to her like the show of regal magnificence 
to a peasant; and she could say with poor Hinda, 
though not in language so sentimental, “1 knew, 1 
knew it could not last!” 

In a few minutes her companion made bis appear¬ 
ance, and announced that ho had ioied the plunder 
aboard, and as the boat wa’nt goin to start till after 
night, he was goin up to see the place. He gave her 
no invitation to accompany him, nor did she seem to' 
expect it. I did not wish to broach iAe question at 
once, so we had a few words on indifferent topics, till 
Hal (I believe I have forgotten to say that my travelling 
companion bore that convenient sovbrujuet) entered 
and asked me if I would like to stroll an hour or two 
over the western city. 

“ Most gladly,” I replied; “ a wilderness and motion 
were preferable to this tedious place.” 

“ Have you seen the captain?” was his next question. 

“Yes; he has paid his respects formally.” 

“Well, he’s a character, isn’t he, to finish off such a 
boat as this? but we’ll have some fun out of him 
before we part.” 

We sallied forth, and my he^ really ached as I left 
the solitary girl sitting there, robbed of all the splen¬ 
dour that bad so delighted her senses for the last few 
days, and alone. She looked sad, and I made an 
interrogative sign to Hal about asking her to accom¬ 
pany us, with all the oddities of her person and apparel, 
but he shook his head. When we were out, I asked 
why he had refused my request. 

“Wliy,” said he, “Mr. Eed-flannel may prefer to 
escort his wife himself, and his preference might be 
expressed rather strongly if ho found me doing it 
without his consent. We don’t know how these 
Hooshiers will receive any civilities to which they are 
not accustomed; and you-have heard enough of the 
modes in which they express their displeasure, to be 
aware that it is no slig^ thing to awaken it. You 
see that dnmp of trees yonder in the skirt of the city f ” 

“Yes; but what have they to do with the resentment 
of insult or wrong?” 
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“Mudi. There is a heap of ashes 'uader one of 
them with which this pleasant wind is playing^, as if 
they were not the most revolting object that could be 
found on the face of this republic,” 

"And what, pray, renders them such? Your face 
tdls a tale of horror.” 

"And well it may; for last night, only last night, a 
man, an unfortunate and guilty one it may be, but 
still a man, and a citizen of this proud state, was tied 
to that tree and burned alive!” 

"Merciful heaven, it cannot be!” 

"Yes, it is even so, and a crowd of people were 
gathered around to witness tlie fearful spectacle.” 

“And was there no heart during all that period of 
agony to relent and turn the tide of fury into pity and 
tenderness ? A word uttered in the spirit of human 
love must liave done it, methinks, and made the most 
violent ready to bear their suITering victim away in 
their arms.” 

“It remained unspoken, then; for the damning 
fact is recorded on earth os well as in heaven.” 

“It surely must blast the peace of every person 
who had any knowledge of it and did not interpose to 
prevent it. But what was his ofcncc ? Surely it must 
have been very aggravated to have awakened such 
awful vengeance.” 

" I have not learned the precise circumstances, but 
rumour (and that from those who approved, or at least 
suffered the disgraceful event to take place, would, we 
may suppose, attribute to him his full measure of 
iniquity) says that he had led a desperate sort of life 
on the river and in its vicinity. His final offence was 
stabbing an officer who attempted to arrest him for 
some recent crime.” 

“ Did the wound produce instant death ? ” 

“No. I believe the man is still living, or at least 
survived some hours. I have understood that he was 
very much esteemed, and had a family of small cliildren. 
But these are less than fcatlicr weiglits in the scale 
that will balance the guilt of his murderers.” 

“These things are awful truly, and disgraceful too, 
if wc consider the boasted supremacy and efficiency of 
our laws. I trust the like docs not occur so often 
that the city is not agitated by it.” 

“No, such extreme oases do not; but this is only 
an extreme one of a class of public offences that are 
frequent here. Individual or associated feeling often 
assumes the prerogative of law in the infliction of 
lesser punishments.” 

“ Well, it is not perhaps, on reflection, so extraor¬ 
dinary as it seems at first sight to us. We come from 
a region comparatively old, where time has defined 
right and interest, and developed more fully the 
power of law, and established rules of action. Here 
all is new. Passion may break forth and do its fatal 
misdeeds, before the slower majesty of law is perceived 
by the turbulent actors to be sufficient for their 
purposes. Such scenes must exhibit clearly to every 
reflecting mind the necessity of framing in our seasons 
of entire self-possession rules by which we will abide 
when these liave passed away. Fanatical liberalists 


may term them shackles to restrain our future freedom, 
but I would that every one of such (night stand beside 
that funeral dust, ^fbre the awfd truth taught 
there, his ravings for large liberty would shrink into 
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their true insignificance.” 

“ But if sucli lessons are not learned from the pages 
of history, black with the records of fouler violence 
than this, how shall the shallow minds which reject 
them there, imbibe them here?” 

“ True; but we are wandering far, and your hdrrible 
recital has been so painful that I am less disposed to 
walk than before I heard it. Let us return.” 


Chaptee II. 

Departure from St. Loufa—The first night on board the Banner— 
The next morning-~Speed of our Iraat—Junction of the Mis¬ 
souri and Mississippi—Lfuiding st Altan^Unpsrdonsble be* 
hsviour of the bont under trying circuinstances—DilMter to the 
eaptain^A specimen of HoMhier indignation. 

Ox reaching the wharf, we found things wearing a 
very busy appearance. The engine was whecsing like 
an asthmatic, some rough-looking men were Ming 
plunder on board, the captain stood upon the guard 
with both gloves drawn on and buttoned, the hands 
were moving about as if intent on business, and things 
began to wear quite the aspect of departure. This 
was encouraging. 

“ Will you start to-uight, captain? ” said Hal. 
“Certainly, sir,” taking out his repeater. “Bing 
the bell. Jack. That’s our first bell; we shall be off 
in an hour.” 

“Really,” said L as we walked up the street, “this 
affair has somo creditable points; its punctuality for 
instance.” 

“ Yes, you’ll learn the value of that when our friends 
who wait here till Monday pass us halfway up the 
Illinois.” 

“Now out upon your croaking, and let’s put a 
cheerful face on the attempt, since wo have made it.” 

'Ihe hour extended from one o’clock to six. We 
left the wharf just os the sun was setting, and if the 
reader esc.apns a eommon-plaee description of spires 
gilded by his last rays, of windows blazing with 
crimson aud golden light, of trees shaking their small 
foliage in the evening wind, and of tho dying hum of 
the city, stealing fainter and fainter on our ears as the 
muddy waters parted slowly before our prow, ho may 
thank the Banner and her peerless captain. Either 
were sufficient to have put to flight the scntimoatality 
of a legion of school-misses,—both together quite 
routed mine; not to mention our red-flannelled Hoo- 
shier, or his long-haired bride. Every thing about mo 
was so thoroughly uncomfortable, that I felt no dispo¬ 
sition to rest in any anticipation short of that which 
pictures the homes and faces we so longed to see. 
Three days of this dismal journeying were reported to 
lie between us and them, and it required under such 
circumstances some heroism in man or woman to look 
forward through their tedious length. 

I was fatigued, aud requested the chambermaid to 
prepare my berth as early as possible. She offered mo 
a very disinterested piece of advice in reference to it. 
which I shall give here for the benefit of such as may 
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M ainiilatly situated, vitbont the like kindness to 
direct their choice. It was, that I had better abandon 
the little pen, otherwise state-room, which I had 
ehosen beside the cabin, and take njy berth in the 
latter apartment, "'Kasc,” to use her own elegant 
language, "the bugs ain’t a touch in hyur to what 
they be in y«nder.” Here was another volume of 
miseiy opened to my already oppressed senses. 
Seeing my consternation, she added, "O, you needn’t 
dread ’em so powerful; I broomed the berths to-day, 
and shook the ’trasses, so they won’t be so mighty bod.” 

“Make my berth where you think best,” I said. 

“There ain’t no clean sheets, but I can tear off a 
pair, and jou can sleep in ’em, you know, if they ain’t 
hemmed, and I’ll give you my pillow.’’ 

"No, thank you,” I replied; “just tear off a third 
sheet, and I’ll make a pillow-case of it for myself.” 

At last the berth was prepared, and the vermin 
made a night of it. They hod evidently not been 
treated for some time, and brought vigorous appetites 
to my reception. After a contest of four or five hours, 
I was fain to yield possession to them. Making such 
limited ablution as the place allowed, I dressed myself 
and sat down on the stern of the boat to wait the 
coming day, and speculate on the distance we had 
made. When the light came up over the heavy forest 
which clothed the eastern bank of the river, I saw 
that the waters were still muddy, and knew, therefore, 
that we could not have passed the month of the 
Missouri. Nine hours’ running had brought us 
twenty-two miles!—a dismal augury for the 240 that 
yet remained. As the daylight gained, I saw that the 
ourrent under tiie eastern shore was dark and clear, 
and a few minutes after tlie scattered town of Alton 
began to peer up from among its beautiful bluffs, just 
touched with tlie first tender hue of spring. 

And now the waters widened on tlie west, and 
opened up inland a broad, eddying, plunging sea of 
mud. On the spine of a sand-bar which was just 
visible between the two streams, the currents met, 
and the waters of the Missouri rose into a circling 
wave which toppled an instant and ran on, eager to 
mingle with the purer element that glittered and danced 
beyond. But the Mississippi, as if disdaining the foul 
alliance thus tumultuously souglit, stole angrily away 
beneath the dark forest on the o])posile shore, and 
preserved her identity a long way down, in a narrow 
transparent vein, growing more slender, till at length 
its bed was wholly usurped bytthe muddy monster. 

This, then, was the junction of tliese two streams! 
The point where the mighty son of the mountains 
meets the clear-eyed daughter of the lakes —majestic 
union of powers whose feeble birth is in the deep 
wilderness and the untrodden solitude, whose maturity 
nrtkes the ocean tremble. Nothing could be more 
impressive. When the child’s geography had first 
been put in my hands, I read of these great rivers and 
^t my feeble powers to their utmost task to conceive 
them. I had followed the insignificant red and green 
lines which represent tliem, and explored the echoing 
mountains whence one plunges to the plain below, and 


the gashing springs and softly ohimihg lakes whence 
the other rises and winds; till fancy, wearied with the 
effort, drooped her pinion, and left me on the rough 
bench in the little brown school-house, sick and dis¬ 
gusted wiUi the narrowness and coarseness of the world 
to which I was confined. I bad taken the eagle’s 
wing, and, perked upon the mountain pine, had seen 
the little rivulets 

“-leap and gnrix 

O'er channell’d rock and broken bush,” 

bending towards each other, and swelling as they 
united, till their march became resistless. I bad 
followed them where the dim wood and towering cliff 
reechoed to their tread, and where they out the 
verdant bosom of the sunny plain like threads of 
molten silver. Yast, illimitable journey! And here, 
beneath my eye, these messengers from the unvexed 
solitudes, thousands of miles away, met and pursued 
their path together. It seemed like a union of 
strength to thread the more dangerous territory 
inhabited by man. Both streams at this time were 
swollen to their fullest capacities by the spring floods. 
The gigantic Missouri poured out his turbid waters 
with a force that made his feeble neighbour recoil and 
leave a chasm between the transverse muddy wall, and 
the clear dark stream that glided timidly by on tlie 
otlicr side. 

While I was contemplating this scene, wrapt in 
silence, a little window close beside me opened, and a 
liaud was tlirust forth wliich I immediately recognized 
to be the solitary member belonging to the body of 
our chanibci-maid. She drew back with a scream, and 
an c.\cIatnation not of the most feraiiiiuc character; 
but the next moment her eyes relieved her trepidation, 
and after muttering some apology, she expressed her 
opinion that I “ must feel right pearl to be out tlmt 
airlg." I had no little difficulty in convincing her 
that there was sufficient activity in my nerves of 
sensation to render the insects tliat shared my berth 
somewhat troublesome. 

“I reckon,” said she, “thar must have been a 
mighty small chance of the varmints about you, ’kase 
I swep up about a pint of ’em yesterday and thow’d 
’em overboard; so it’s impossible you could ha had a 
great many.” 

I yielded the point, and afterwards observed that 
whenever they were alluded to on board this boat, it 
was by measure! 

We reached Alton at eight o’clock. The hell rang 
when we were within 100 yards of the shore, and the 
boat was in one of her spasms, wliich the captain 
calcnlated would lay him alongside in gallaat .style. 
But alas! spasmodic action is no more to be relied on 
in boat nature than human. On we came, the waters 
quite whitcuing in our wake, and making, as the 
delighted Mrs. lladdle observed on another occasion, 
"ucterally more noise” than if we had come in a 
better boat, for the engine creaked and hissed at every 
joint, and the escape-pipe dii^orged itself about 
thrice a minate with a dismal hedlow sound, as if its 
vitals were breaking np. We nearly touched the 
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shore; the captain stood in his raffles, silk-hose, pumps, 
tod (floyes j the passengers waited, valises and trunks 
in hand, ready to jump ashore, and two or three were 
gathered at the waterside shaking hands with their 
friends, and exchanging the usual ceremonies, when, 
oh, most inglorious spectacle! the spasm ended, the 
boat rolled over on the other side, threw the captain 
across a stool, and the passengers among barrels, 
Ac., and lay motionless for sereral moments. 

“ * That was the uukindest cut of all,’ was it not f ” 
cried Hal, maliciously, to the prostrate captain, “to 
play you such a trick here, before the town, just 
as we were on the eve of such a bold approach; but 
never mind. She’ll hardly have another fit before you 
can bring her up.” 

The bell rang, the wheels revolved backwards, and 
all the numerous mysteries were duly performed again, 
but now the boat refused to approach the shore. She 
would come up obediently to within a few feet, but 
the nicest calculation and the most delicate persuasion 
could take her no nearer. At each failure she was 
obliged to turn quite round, and each evolution took 
her half-way across the stream, aud consumed nearly 
half an hour. No petted child ever conducted 
herself in a more refractory manner before company 
than she before the astonished eyes of the goodly 
citizens of Alton. Every prank deepened the tint of 
our captain's hair, whiskers, and face, and was made 
the occasion of as many jokes as could bo uttered till 
another followed. 

“ She shows off admirably, chptain ■, nothing could 
be more fortunate.” 

“If you could throw her into a fit just before she 
backs water, she’d be sure to come up.” 

“If she refuses again, you may as well go on; may 
be she’ll como to her temper at the next landing.” 

“The wood will be out soon, and then she’ll 
certainly float ashore somewhere.” 

In the midst of this scene our red-fianueled Ilooshicr 
made his appearance, llis arms were inserted iu his 
pockets, nigh to the elbow, the fur cap tipped over 
the left eye, aud the thick bouts projected more than 
ever os he leaned against the side of the cabin, raised 
his upper lip by way of adapting his eyes to the strong 
sunlight, aud inquired with a loud voice into the 
meaning “ of all these hyur turnins.” He was informed 
by Ual that the captain had thought of lauding at 
Alton, but had changed his mind and was now merely 
showing his boat to the citizens. 

“Look Ayar, stranger,” said he, “do I look as if I 
could be gummed that easy F I’ve seed too many boats 
in my day to belie\e your story; but if he’s tiying to 
land iiar, this one takes the rag off them all. I say, 
cappen, what’ll you give me to jump over and put iny 
sliouldha under the starn, and shove her up for you ? 
I calculate there wouldn’t be much difficulty in doin 
it, if you’d stop that infarnal old iugine that’s whizzin 
and bustin, below thar. It’s about half man-power, I 
reckon, when it don’t leak.” 

The poor captain became more and more perplexed 
every moment, and actually went so far as io remove 


one of his gloves. The people on shoire cheered the 
last two evolutions, and the whole thing hod reached 
the climax of the ridiculous, when; by a fortnhate 
guess on the pirt of some one, the boat was at last 
brought alongside the shore, just one hour and a half 
from the time of the first attempt. Everything had 
been brought up to the boiling point by the long 
suspense and severe effort. The penpiration stood in 
drops on the brow of the agonized captain; the boilers 
had contracted the rage, and thrown off more steam 
than had brought us from St. Louis; the very tar had 
been warmed into greater freedom and thnw itself 
more fearlessly on the luckless by-passers. Our 
Hooshicr had not duly considered this circumstance, 
and, in the excitement of the moment, he planted 
himself directly beneath one of these thin filaments. 
It spun out in a beautiful thread of dark amber, and 
then, unluckily, parting above, deposited a large lump 
on the very edge of his cap, and shot off, in a fine 
stream, to the immaculate bosom of red-flannel below. 

“Look hyur, now,” said the wrathful Hooshier, 
doubling his fists; “if any body wants to throw tar 
on me, he may do it as long as he can stand, after I’ve 
had two or three good licks at him. I’m a better 
steamboat than this when I’m set a-goin, and ’twon’t 
take much such combustible as that aar to fire me up.” 

The bystanders were greatly amused, but kept 
themselves at a safe distance, for liis arms were 
swinging about in a manner rather inconvenient to 
those on the narrow guard. 

“Easy, friend, easy,” said Hal; “you cannot 
suppose that any gentleman would throw tar upon 
you; if you look up, you will see where the insult 
came from.” 

“Yes, I see it’s the infarnal old boat. I could lick 
out twenty-four just like her; but thorc’d be more 
sense in giving that ruffled carrot yonder a taste of a 
live man’s fists.” 

A little persuasion, however, cooled his wrath. 
Our old passengers sprang gladly ashore, and the new 
ones set their feet upon the plank rather doubtingly, 
but some one on the fire-deck settled the question by 
calling out “ There won’t be another boat till Tuesday.” 
(To bt eontlnuei.) 

-- 

THE HISTORY OE PUPPET-SHOWS IN 
ENGLAND.* 

(From Iht Iteviu da Dene Honda.) 

Httiteeto, we find that poets and itinerant singers 
attribute only amusing peccadilloes to Mr. Punch; 
but we are approaching the critical period in which 
his manners bq;iu to be depraved. Swift, in 1728, 
shows him to us as already on the decline, in a satire 
in verse, by means of the speech addressed to a dis¬ 
agreeable and turbulent whig, Richard Lighe, here 
called Timothy, by a jioor infirm roan, well known in 
the streets of Dublin, for his tory opinions, named 
Mad Mullinix. The latter compares bis adversary to 

(l) Condudsd bom p. 178. 
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a malicioQs Folicbioelle, and makes ns acquainted, 
during his speech, rrith some of the most successful 
pnppet-showa then represented at Dublin. 

" Tim, you mistake the matter quit^ 

The Tories I yon arc their delight; 

And should you act a difSerent part, 

.Be grave and wise, 'tvould brei^ their heart. 

Whv, Tim, you have a taste, 1 know. 

And often see a puppet show. 

Observe, the audience is in pain, 

While Punch is hid behind the scene; 

Bnt when they hear his rusty voice. 

With what impatience they rqjoice! 

And then they value not two straws. 

How Solomon decides the cause, 

Which the true mother, which pretender. 

Nor listen to the witch of Endor. 

Should Faustus, with the devil behind him, 

Enter the stage, they never mind him; 

If Punch, to stir their fancy, shows 
In at the door his monstrous nose, 

Then sudden draws it back again. 

Oh what a pleasure mixt with pain. 

Yon every moment think an age, 

Till he appears upon the stage; 

• • • • 

• • • • 

The Duke of Lorraine drew his sword; 

Punch roaring ran, and running roar'd, 

Beviles all people in his jargon, 

,And sells the king of Spain, a bargain; 

St. George himself he plays the wagon. 

And mounts astride upon the dragon; 

He gets a thousand thumps and kicks, 

Yet cannot leave his roguish tricks; 

In every action thrusts his nose, 

The reason why, no mortal knows; 

• • • • 

• • • • 

There's not .i puppet made of wood 
Bnt what would hang him if they could; 

While teasing all, by ail he’s teased, 

How well are the spectators pleased I 
Who in the motion have no share, 

Bnt purely come to mar and stare; 

Have no concern for Babria’s sake. 

Which gets the better saint or snake. 

Providing Punch (for there's the jest) 

Be soundly maul’d and plague the rest. 

Thus, Tim, philosophers suppose 
The world consists of puppet shows; 

Where petulant, conceited fellows. 

Perform the part of Punchinellocs; 

So at this booth, which oli call Dublin, 

Tim, thou 'rt the Punch to stir up trouble in; 

You rigglo, fidge, and make a rout. 

Put all the other puppets out. 

Bun on in a perpetual round. 

To tease, perplex, disturb, qpnfound. 

Intrude with monkey grin and clatter. 

To interrupt all serious matter; 

An grown the nuisance of your clan. 

Who hate and scorn you to a man; 

But then the lookers on, the tories, 

'You still divert with merry stories. 

They would consent that all the crew 
Were bang'd befon they'd part with yon.” 

In this portrait, which ia not a flattering one, and 
in some couplets song in 1731, and taken from a 
pnppet-play,* Punch, or rather Punchinello (for thus 
he styles himself), appears still as a disorderly little 
frilow, very noisy and tolerably brutal, but he has not 

(1) Sae “ Punch and Judy,” p. 46. 


yet committed any of those paternal or conjugal 
enormities, which will soon cause him to hw a 
striking resemblance to Henry VIII. or Bluebeard. 
We are, however, reluctant to acknowledge this re¬ 
semblance; we prefer comparing our friend Punch to 
Don Juan. Hone has, in fact, drawn a pandlel 
between these two personages, in which, contrary to 
his usually exact rules, he Frances that Punch may 
have suggested the idea of the character and exploits 
of the famous “ Burlador de Sevilla.”* He forgets 
that even in 1676, when Shadwcll introduced the first 
imitation of Don Juan, “ The Libertine Destroyed,” 
on the English stage, Punchineilo was not then known 
in Great Britain. Payne Collier thinks, with much 
more reason, that the drama of Punch and Judy is of 
recent date in England, and taking the contrary 
opinion to Hone, attributes the hyperbolical licences 
of this composition to the infatuation excited by 
Mozart’s master-piece at the end of the last centuiy. 
Punch, according to Mr. Payne’s definition, is the 
Don Juan of the populace. 'The most ancient text 
in which this talented critic has found any mention of 
the adventures of Punch and Judy, is a ballad which 
he does not take to be older than 1790, and which ho 
has extracted from a collection of pieces, some 
printed, others in manuscript, formed daring the 
years 1791, 1792 and 1793. He supposes these 
stanzas to have followed the drama at an early 
period, and to have been composed by an amateur who 
was dflighted with the representation. I may add, 
that I should not be surprised to find that Mr. Payne 
was something more than the editor of this ballad. 
In whatever ]^ation he may be connected with it, I 
am sure it will be read with pleasure here 

“ Oh ! hearken now to me awhile, 

A story I will tell yon. 

Of Mr. Punch, who was a vile. 

Deceitful, murderous fellow; 

Who had a wife, a child also, 

And both of matchless beauty; 

The infant's name 1 do not know, 

Its mother's name was Judy. 

Eight tol de rol lol, Ac. 

“ Bnt not so handsome Mr. Punch, ' 

Who had a monstrous nose, sir. 

And on his back there grew a hunch 
That to his head arose, sir. 

But then, they said, that he could speak 
As winning as a mermaid. 

And by his voice, a treble squeak, 

He Judy won, that fair maid. 

Bight tol de rol lol, Ac, 

“ But he was cruel as a Turk, 

Like Turk, was discontented. 

To have one wife, 'twas poorish work, 

Bnt still the law prevented 
His having two, or twenty-two, 

Tho’ he for all was ready. 

So what did he in that case do! 

Oh, sad I he kept a lady. 

Bight tol de rol lol, Ac. 

“ Now Mrs. Judy found it out. 

And being very jealous. 

She pull'd her husband by the snout, 

His lady gay as well as; 

(2) Hone's “ knetent Mysteries,” p. 230. 
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Tben Paneh be in a passion flew, 
ibid took it BO in audgeon, 

He fclrly ipUt ber head in two, 

Oh, monster I with a bindgeon. 

Bight tol de lol lol, dec. 

'* And next he took his little heir— 

A most unnat’ral Ikther I 
And flnng it out of # two-pair- 
Window—for he’d rather 
Possess the lady of his love 
Than lady of the law, sir— 

And owd not for ber child above 
A pinch of Maccabau, sir. 

Bight tol dc rol lol, &e. 

“ His wife’s relations camo to town. 

To ask of him the cause, sir; 

He took his stick and knock’d”em dowu. 

And served ’em the same sauce, sir j 
And said, the law was not hia law. 

He cared not for a letter. 

And if on him it laid its claw 
He’d teach it to know better. 

Bight tol dc rol lol, &c. 

" Then took to travel o’er each land. 

So loving and seductive. 

Three ladies only could withstand 
His lessons most instructive. 

The first, a simple rustic maid. 

The next, a pWs abbess, 

The third I’d call, but I’m afraid. 

The tabbiest of tabbies. 

Bight tol de rol lol, &c. 

• • • * • 

» « * « * 

" In all his course he scrupled not 
To make a jest of murthcr, 

So fathers, brothers, went to pet¬ 
it really makes one shudder 
To think upon thp horrid track 
Of blood be shed in system; 

And though with hump upon his back. 

The dames could not resist him. 

Bight tol dc rol lol, Ac, 

'Tis said, that he a compact sign'd 
With one they call ‘ Old Nich'las,’ 

But if I know them. I’ve no mind 
To go into partic’lars; 

To it, perhaps, he owed success 
Wherever he might go, sir. 

But I believe we must confess. 

The ladies were—so so—sir. 

Bight tol dc rol lol, &c. 

" At last he back to England came, 

A jolly rake and rover, 

And pass’d him by another name. 

An alias, when at Dover; 

But soon the police laid a scheme 
To clap him into prison. 

They took him when he least could dream 
Of such a fste as his ’n. 

Bight tol de rol lol, Ac. 

*' And now tho day was drawing near— 

The day of retribution; 

The triid o’er, he felt but queer 
At thought of execution: 

Bat when the hangman, all so grim. 

Declared that be was ready. 

Punch only tipp'd the wink at him, 

And ask’d after his lady. 

Bight tol de rol lol, Ac. 


" Pretending he knew not the hm 
O f rope he saw from tree, air. 

The hangman’s head into the noose / 

Ho got, white he got free, sir. 

At lost the Devil came to claim 
His own; but Punch, what he meant 
Demanded, and denied the same— 

He knew no such agreement. 

Bight tol de rol lol, Ac. 

“ You don’t!” (the Devil cried,) "’tie well. 

I’ll quickly let you know it: 

And so to furiens work they fell. 

As hard as they could go it. 

Tho Devil with his pitchfork fought. 

While Punch had but a stick, sir. 

But kill’d the Devil, as ho ought:— 

Huzza I there’s no Old Nick, air. 

Bight tol de rol lol, Ac.” 

I admit, with Mr. Payne Collier, that the drama of 
which this ballad contains an analysis is of a recent 
date; but I do not believe it to be so recent as he 
judges it. In fact. Dr. Johnson, who published his 
edition of Sliakspeare in 17C5, says in the last note ‘ 
on “ Ilioliard Ill.” that he saw “the devil very lustily 
belaboured by Punch ” in a puppet-show. This was 
indeed, a very old tradition. 

Mr. Payne Collier, although not ignorant of certain 
truly British features in the physiognomy of our hero, 
ill whichr he shows us a union of the sensuality' of 
Palstaff and the cold atrocity of King Eicbard III.,' 
is nevertheless inclined to attribute the principal 
honour of this creation to Prance; to which, in truth, 
a large portion of this popular and now European 
work belongs. The portion of the Prciich is gaiety, 
and ] think we roust in conscience reserve to ourselves 
n large shore of this legend. Our claims on this 
subject arc ancient and substantial; they are even 
anterior to the arrival of Punch in our country. Wc 
find that in tlic old moral-plays, the old Vice contested 
vigorously with master Devil, and even remonstrated 
with him concerning capital offences; but at the end 
master Devil took vengeance on the old sinner, or 
rather on Sin personified, and carried the old Vico to 
hell with as little ceremony as Judas, Dr. P’aust, ot 
the valet of Prior Bacon. Ben Jonsou, in 1G16, 
either of his own fancy or in accepting a new idea 
from some ingenious stroller, changed tho situations 
of these characters, and presented to us a poor devil 
surpassed in malice and wickedness by a mere personi¬ 
fication of human iniquity. Ben Jouson realized, or at 
least sketched, this happy idea in “Tlic Devil is anAss.” 

" Tho devil was wont to carry away the Evil, 

But now the Evil outcarries the devil.” 

This novelty pleased the public, and passed from 
Blackfriars theatre to the puppct-sliows; and Punch, 
on arriving in London from Paris or Amsterdam, 
filled not to appropriate this part of the character of 
old Vice his predecessor.’ We must, Itowcver, observe 

(1) ** Punch and Judy," p. Ifi. Shakspearo hu ilgnaUsed th« 
reaemUance between Klchard and the oid Vice *. 

** Thua like the toriuel vice, Iniquity, 

1 moraiiae two meanings in one word/* 

(2) Z>r. Johnaon, in a note on Hamlet/* aaya that the Vico li 
the old buffoon of Engliab farcea from which Punch ia deacended. 
Douoe (** Illustrations on Shokspearo," vol. il. p. 251,) found but 
little difSoulty In proving that there were no ties of relationahlp 
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titat the majestj of Satan is by no means com^mised. 
The devil, who is deceived by a son of Adam, is merely 
a subaltern devil—be is not Old Nick in person. 
Besides, to belabour the devil, to carry him away 
even, is not to kill him. Now to kill the devil, that 
is the great matter, the chief business, the wonder, 
like the duel between Satan and Sin in Milton: that 
is also the grand exploit of Polichinelle. If Ben 
Jonson has not carried out his idea to this point, we 
must confess that he, at least, nearly reached it. 
Besides, it is in the singularity itself that consists the 
entire merit of Punch and .Judy. According to 
Payne, a strolling puppet-player having one day refused, 
on the score of religious scruples, to make Punch kill 
the devil, found himself not only deprived of his money, 
but also hooted and ill-treated by the spectators.' 

Punch and Judy, the delight of the populace, began 
to excite the curiosity of the elegant world at the 
commencement of the nineteenth centuiy. Accordingly 
it received numerous re-touches and embellishments 
more or less happy. The “Morning Chronicle” of 
September 22d, 1813, gives us an account of one of 
these new and more rehned editions. In this drama. 
Punch, like a second Zeluco, having become a prey to 
frantic jealousy, murdered his wife and son; ho then 
made his way to Spain, where he was cast into the 
dungeons of the Inquisition, from wliich, however, he 
escaped by means of a golden key. Being attacked 
by Poverty,.who was accompanied by her two attend¬ 
ants, Dissipation and Idleness, he combatted her 
under the form of a black dog and put her to flight. 
He triumphed likewise over Disease, who accosted 
him gloomily in the shape of a doctor. Death, in its 
turn, attempted to seize him; but be so elfectnally 
shook , the dry bones of the old skeleton that he at 
length gave him his death blow.‘ Amongst other 
editions we mention one which contains a very original 
conversation between Punch and Blue-beard, on a 
snbject interesting to both sexes, namely, plurality 
of wives. 

It was none of these embellished versions, bat tbe 
true and popular text of the “Tragical Comedy of 
Punch and Judy," that Mr. Payne Collier published 
in 1828, with George Cruikshank’s admirable illustra¬ 
tions. The text was furnished in a great measure by 
an old Italian puppet-player, named Piccini, who, at 
the end of tho last century, used^to exhibit the pretty 
little .puppets he had broughl^rom his native country 
in thirtowns and villages of England. Having become 
more celebrated and less nimble with years he fixed 
Ills residence in London. Towards 1820 he carried 
his little theatre about only in the classic neighbour¬ 
hood of Drnry-lanc. He had at first performed 
Pulcinclla in his native tongue, but by degrees he 
acquired the accent of Punch, and at length adopted 
the more sober drama preferred by national taste. The I 


between Punch end tbe old Viee; but that waa not Jobnton’a 
meaning. HU meaning, which he hea bettec expreiaed in the last 
note on “ llicbard III.” is, that Punch, in presenting a superior 
tjpe of physical and monl deformity, has naturally iupplanled and 
•nooeadod tho old Viea in Carces. 

(1) ** Punch and Judy," p. 06. 

(S) lUd. pp. 08,08. 


editor of Punch and Judy, in order to obtain n perfectly 
satisfactoiy text, was obliged to compare Piedni’s 
manuscript with that of several other itinerant puppet- 
players. Thus Punch, having had his rhapsodies like 
Homer, like him found an Aristarchus. And more. 
Punch and Judy, this sensual and sceptical creation, 
in which life and death, lighter and murder, the 
supernatural and the trivial, are combined, has mode 
one of the chords of Lord Byron’s lyre to vibrate. 

But besides this ironical, paradoxical, and ultra- 
diabolical Punch, there is another Punch, satirical, 
merry, a frcc-talker, and always ready to cirenlate 
scandd and ridicule. This Punch, a kind of British 
Pigaro, who is personified in our day by a publication 
bearing his name, began during the last century to 
take an important part in politics. The following is 
the title of a puppet-play, printed in 1742; " Politicks 
in miniature, or the humours of Punch’s resignation; 
tragi-comi-faroioal, operatical puppet-show.’” We are 
inclined to suspect, from the second of Hogarth’s 
large engravings of the elections of 1764, that tlie 
puppets were not at that time the last to censure 
electoral corruption. In this print, named " Canvass¬ 
ing for Votes,” amongst various ingenious episodes, 
we perceive a post from which is suspended a large 
play-bill like those of the puppet-shows. Tliis bill 
represents Punch, candidate for the Treasury, walking 
througli the streets witli a wbecl-barrow full of bank¬ 
notes and guineas, which be is distributing indiscrimi¬ 
nately among llic people. At the bott.om of the bill 
is written, “ Punch candidate for Guzzledown.” * 
Another caricature relating to the events of 1766, 
also rcvc.ils to us the title of a puppet-play. It is 
named, “ Punch’.s Opera, with the Humours of Little 
Ben the Sailor.” * 

In 1703, some new and very perfect puppets were 
established at London under the name of Fantoccini, 
which were made to perform numerous wonderful feats 
of dexterity.' 

In 177'J, there was a puppet-show in London known 
by the name of tho Pantagonian theatre, situated in 
Exeter Change. Among the plays there represented 
was one entitled, “ The Apotheosis of Punch; a 
satirical masque, with a monody on the death of the 
late Master Punch.” It was a very ill-timed parody 
on a poem, composed under the title of a Monody, by 
the illustrious Richard Brinsley Sheridan, on the 
death of Garrick, and recited at the Theatre Royal 
Drury Lane, the direction of wliich Sheridan had 
taken when the great tragedian retired. 

From the commenoement of the nineteenth century 
English puppet-shows, and, in particular Punch, have 
well fulfilled their satirical mission. Not a single 
celebrated man, nor a remarkable event, has escaped 

(3) I Volume in 12. Bee the " Westmineler lourash" 1742. 

(4) 'ilie two prooft of thfa engraving at tha Biitlih Muieum 
Library are dated 1757. Bee “Hogarth?' vola. i. and il. large in 
folio. Mr Thomai Wright hai reproduced thia ftnS angraving in 
hU “ England under the Houie of Hanover,'' 5(o. 2d edit. voL L 
p. 256. 

(S| See Mr. Wright, ibid. vol. i. p. 286. . ... 

(6) Jos. Strutt, “ Sporu and Haatimei of tha People of Engiuid,* 
pp. 173, 231. 
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the notice of Huter Punch. Lord Nelson was very 
naturally a great favourite. After the battle of the 
Nile, the puppet-plajeis joined in the universal praise 
of the victor. 

" Come, Punch, my boy,” said the naval hero, 
“ come on board, and help me to fight the French. 
I’ll mdie you a captain or nommodore, if you like it.” 
“ But I don’t like it,” said Punch, “ I shall be 
drowned.” “ Never fear that,” resumed Nelson, “ he 
that’s born to bo hanged will never be drowned.’’ 

During one of the elections for Westminster, Sir 
Francis Burdett had also tlie honour of being ex¬ 
hibited on the puppet-shows. The baronet is the 
humble solicitor. “ Who are you for, Mr. Punch,” 
says he, " I hope you’ll give me your support.” “ I 
know nothing about it,” replies Puncli, “ ask my 
wife, I leave Mistress Punch to manage all these 
matters.” “ 'Very well,” says Sir Francis, “ and what 
say you, Mrs. Punch P Bless me—what a pretty little 
poppet you’ve got there, I wish mine was like it!” 
** Well, that may very well happen. Sir Francis; for,” 
observed Mrs. Punch, " for you are very like my 
husband. You’ve got a fine handsome nose like his.” 
“Thatjp true, Mistress Judy, but Lady Burdett is not 
like you,” adds the baronet, with a hug. It may well 
be supposed that Mrs. Judy was not likely to repulse 
such a gay and gallant candidate. 

We must not be surprised at the striking originality 
presented by some *of tliese political sarcasms, which 
were thus cast to the wind. Thanks to the incognito 
which envelopes the interpreter of the puppets, many 
young men of inflammable temperaments and exu¬ 
berant spirits, have found in Punch a convenient mode 
of disposing of their superfluous satire or bufl'oouery. 
We may mention for instance John Curran, a man 
who afterwards became celebrated at the bar and in 
parliament; when he was a young student at New¬ 
market, bis native town, he solicited and obtained the 
permission of a puppet player to act as nilcrprctcr to 
his puppets for one evening. The talent and wit of 
the new interpreter charmed the audience, and the 
collection that evening was four times as large us 
usual. Delighted with bis success, young Curran 
employed himself in this manner for some days; but 
on perceiving with what facility he could furnish his 
little clients with arguments for and against, he decided 
on his profession, and began to study for the bar, 
where he distinguished himself as a brilliant and able 
advocate. He afterwards became a member of the 
Irish Parliament and of the House of Commons; and 
in 1806, under the administration of Fox and 
Sheridan, he was appointed Master of the Rolls in 
Ireland, and had a seat in the Privy Oouncil.' 
Might it not be some future and mischievous col¬ 
league of Sir Francis Burdett, who, behind the scenes 
of a puppet-show, so cleverly ridiculed the candidate 
for Westminster ? 

We now find puppet-players attempting to repre¬ 
sent donkey-races in ordvr to please the taste of the 

(1) Bn the Life of John Pbilpot Cuiren, bv his ion, W. H. 
Curran, 2 vole, in llmo. 


multitude. In some of these performuoei, Punch, 
who, as is well known, is not a very ebver hopuman, 
performs with great success the parts of a betted pid 
horsedealer.* 

We must not, however, imagine that the itinerant 
puppet-players and gallantee-sliowmen of Loudon had 
entirely abandoned tlieir religious shows. Besides 
“ Jcpbthah’s Hash Yew,” whicli, as we have seen, was 
performed in the time of Fielding; and “ the Court of 
Solomon,” of which Goldsmith speaks in his comedy, 
“ She Stoops to Conquer,”’ Hone introduces to us 
a very talented artist, Laverge, who almost to the 
present day retained his religious shows. His theatre, 
under the name of the “ lloyal Gallantee-show,” was 
in 1818 in Ely-court, Holbom-hill; he there, as well 
ns in private houses, exhibited the “ Passion of Jesus 
Christ,” “ Noah's Ark,” “ the Prodigal Son,” and a 
fanciful and legendary play, entitled ” Pull devil. Pull 
baker,” in which a baker who gives false weight is 
carried to hell in his own basket by the devil.’ 

Punch and puppet-shows have not only had, as we 
just remarked, their rhapsodies and Aristarchuses; 
they have also met with an Aristotle,—I mean, a critic 
at once ingenious and philosophical, who has con¬ 
descended to fathom the cause of the imivcrsal alTec- 
tion for puppets. In his excellent “Lectures on English 
Comic Writers,” at the end of the first chapter (on 
“ Wit and Humour,”) Mr. Hazlitt has briefly but 
clearly and satisfactoiy indicated some of the natural 
causes of the iiTesistiblo and universal attraction of 
puppet-shows. 1 regret that we cannot at present 
follow this learned critic; but I have thought it my 
duty at least to notice his work, and refer the reader 
thereto for further details. 

I shall terminate the history of English ^ppet- 
shows, by mentioning a fact which is particularly 
honourable to them. Dr. Johnson, who was a great 
admirer of puppet-shows, frequently declared in private 
that puppets could act Shakspeare’s plays quite as 
well os living actors; and that, in his opinion, the 
effect of Macbeth in particular was diminished rather 
than heightened by Ihe theatrical scenery, et qnid- 
quid telorum habent armmtaria i/iealn." Boswell, in 
confirming the authenticity of this singular remark, 
observes that the judicious and humorous critic docs 
not state this opinion in his commentary on Shaks{>care, 
nor in any of his printed works. This was but one of 
the numerous freaks which ho took into his bead in 
the heat of conversation, and which was in a great 
measure occasioned by his prejudice against come¬ 
dians.’ Be that as it may, before the end of the last 
century, a puppet-player, named Henry Rowe, who 

(2) ** Puuch and Judy/' p. 73. 

(3) " She Stoops to Conquer/* Act III. Se. 1. ^lis play wu 
acted in Covent Garden, in 1773. 

(4) Hone’s Aucient Mysteries,” p. 231. 

(5) See ** Malone's Shalui^are/'vol.ni. pp. 301, 303 1 and Boi> 
well’s ** Life of Johnson,” vol. i. p. HH, mid vol. U. p. 83. ll^e 
Doctor's antipathy to actors arose from the imperfection of his 
organs, (he was partialiy deaf and shortsightedfrom the failure 
of his own tragedy, "Irene;” and from the large fortune that 
Garrick, his pupil, hod made, by means of talents which l>r. John* 
•on considered far inferior to his own. That did not, however, 
prevent his esteeming and loving the great actor. Garrick, on Kle 
part, used to say ol Johnson, that he hod nothing of the hear 
but the skin. 
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oertamly could notiLare known the opinion of the 
leamed scholar, conceived the bold idea of representing 
Bbakspeare’s plays by means of his little wooden actors. 
He himself recited the whole of the dramas, and with 
taste and energy, as those who witnessed the repre¬ 
sentations have informed us. He continued his per¬ 
formances for several years in York, his native town. 
And, what is still more worthy of remark, he not only 
performed Macbeth in this manner for a long period, 
but in 1797 he printed an edition of this play with 
notes, and the work of a humble puppet-showman now 
takes its stand with the numerous other works written 
to elucidate and honour Shakspeare. This Henry 
Howe was a man of a very original disposition, and 
a good musician. He was designated the “ York 
trumpet," because he hud sounded the charge and the 
retreat at the battle of Culloden, and because, on his 
return to his imtivo town after the submission of the 
Jacobites, he sounded his trumpet in all public solemni¬ 
ties, for nearly fifty years. 11 c died in 1800; it is to be 
regretted that in the following verses, written in his 
honour, no mention is made of his puppets. 1 would I 
were a poet, that I might write another epitaph on 
Henry Rowe; then would 1 associate his modest name 
with those of Shakspeare, Kemble, and Mrs. Siddons, 

" When the great angel blows the judgment trump. 

He also must give Horry llowe a thump. 

If not, poor Harry wUl never awake. 

Bat think it is his own trumpet, by mistake; 

He blew it all his life with potent skill, 

And but for want of breath had blown it still.” 


SARAH STERLING’S TRAVELS AND 
* OPINIONS.' 

My Aunt Sabah’s Lettehs. 

LETTEH II. 

12, . I ■ Square, Belfast; Octoliicr, 1850. 

My deae Nephew, 

1 hope that grand waiter at the 
Fleetwood Rotel was as good as his word, and duly 
posted my letter to you; if so, you know all I had to 
tell you up to that point. I closed my letter in the 
midst of a hubbub of children, servant, and father, who 
were all assembling in the sitting-room, and patting 
on hats and cloaks ready to go on board. The excite¬ 
ment of the children at this stage of the proceedings 
was tremendous. None bit the two eldest—John and 
Sophia—had ever even seen the sea till they reached 
FlMtwood; and, now, to be actually going to sail 
upon it—and at night, too!—it was too much for their 
self-control. They danced, and shouted, and kissed 
each other and their father and me. Occasionally one 
of tlie boys would try to tease bis sisters by telling 
them that the voyage was a dangerous one; that ships 
were often lost in Irish sea—that it was very likely 
we should be wrecked—at all events, if we were not, 
it was certain that we should bo sea-siok. Some of 
the little ones began to cry at the idea of being drowned; 

- _- - _ I 

(I) Continued fram vol. xiii, p. SIS. j 


and litde Mary was much alarmed at the IdMuf beiiig 
sea-sick; she did not seem to care for the diowmng 
BO muck. Upon inquiry I found that you bad once 
described, in her bearing, yonr sensations during a 
passage from Brighton to Dieppe, l^is has made a 
deep impression on her mind, especially that part in 
which you declared that you would have been grateful 
to any one who would have thrown yon ov^-board. 
Poor little Mary! she had no idea that the same ex¬ 
aggerated form of saying, "I was very sick and me¬ 
lancholy,” has been used by almost everybody who 
has ever been at sea. The thought of the coming tor¬ 
ments weighed upon her mind. She sat still, with 
the tears in her large eyes, ready dressed. I went up 
to her, and asked what was the matter—“ Oh I Do yon 
really think I shall be so very sea-sick?” And then 
she poured forth a tearful repetition of what you had 
said. 1 tried to console her, as well as I could. But 
1 was a hypocrite (as women so often are), for I felt 
none of tiie security and disregard of sickness and 
danger, wiiich I endeavoured to instil into her mind. 
To say the truth, I was horribly afraid, for a tolerably 
bravo w'oman. I was even glad to have little Mary, 
to put courage into. 1 waited witli some of Ibo chU- 
dren, wliile Mr. Denham took the others and the maid 
on board the .steamer. Our berths bad been secured 
before. Mr. Denliam soon returned, in high spirit^ 
with an invigorating account of the night. He seemed 
to be much relieved at the pros'pcct of an excellent 
passage I and confessed to me, that if it had been an 
ugly night, he would not have trusted his family to 
the mercies of the Irish Sea, but would have waited at 
Fleetwood till fair weather came. But at this time 
of year, fair weather is seldom seen in these narrow 
seas, 1 am told. The passage from Fleetwood to 
Belfast is almost always a rough one. 

We were singularly fortunate in eveiy respect. 
Nothing could be more beautiful and quiet than the 
appcarauce of everything as we went on board. The 
moou was shining in a clondiess, dark bine sky;—^tbe 
sea was as smooth, and the air was as still as possible. 
It was cold, but there was no wind. The tranquil 
beauty of the time seemed to have touched the hearts 
of all. The children spoke only in whispers: and the 
crew also spoke to each other in undertones. The 
other passengers, who stood at first in dark groups on 
the deck, spoke quietly, but in cheerful tones. 1 
went down into the narrow closet called the Ladies’ 
Cabin, where I found Ann, and the other children, all 
comfortably undressed in their berths. Poor Ann was 
sadly tired. The stewardess bad helped them all to bed, 
and was now ready to do the same for me^, and my 
party 8f young ones. Little Maty declared that she 
was not at all sleepy, and I allowed her to go np to 
the deck agtun to her two brothers and her father. I 
intended to follow her there, as soon as little Frank 
was comfortably in bed. We were still at anchor, and 
the vessel was quite motionless; and as one of the 
children observed, “we might just as well been land, 
for there was no tossing and tnmbling.” It was a 
great deal more easy and comfortable than we expeo- 
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ted. Wlieti I retimed to tbe deck, 1 told Mr. Den* moony sky aboTe, sltenutelyj and ihon^t of many 
bam of my intention to tiy and sleep there. 1 days long gone by, Then 1 had no more care than tbe 
felt sure, that I should be less ill there, than in the child, and seemed to have as boundless a heaven of 
crowded little cabin, and at Mary’s earnest entreaty I hope to wander in, as the moon and stars. Seeming, 
promised that she should stay with me. Cloaks and it is, or was, in both cases; for they run in their 
shawls were soon spread over a bench on the deck, fixed orbits, and my hopes have done the same, and 
Here I settled little Mary at one end, and then lay arc still ending, still beginning. God’s governance 
down at the other. The child was delighted, you may of his creatures is unspeakably good and tender, 
besure. All her fears Seemed to have vanished. Watch* Howmuch have I to be thankful for!—and I was thank* 
ing the passengers, as they walked briskly up and ful and hopeful too, as 1 breathed the fresh, cold sea* 
down tbe deck, she lay in the moonlight, snugly wrapped breeze, and looked forward to the new home of these 
up, and talking about fifty things to her father, motherless children, which I was allowed to lielp them 
who stood beside us, smoking his cigar, before going to establish. It was no interinption to my thoughts 
to bed. John and Tom were watching the crew about that, and you, and all dear to me, to hear the 
getting under weigh. The noise of getting up the captain’s measured tread on the deck, and his occa- 
steani, and then raising tbe anchor, was ayctj quiet sional orders to the steersman—"Don’t go toNor’mrd” 
noise compared with tbe railroad. The sounds seemed —“Wear ship’’—"Starboard! and quickly, too.’’— 
subdued by the soft beauty of the night. After Mr. These words were not spoken in a loud tone, but as 
Denham left us, with a smiling assurance that we if they partook of the tranquil nature of my waking 
should be obliged to go below very soon, I lay looking dream. Presently I dosed. Once I woke and found 
at the moonlit sky, and the retreating lights of Plect- the good-natured captain was slipping a pillow under 
wood. The sides of the vessel were too high to my head. He thought my " head wanted righting,’’ 
allow of my seeing the sea from that position. It was he said, and so he “ went below, and got a pillow.” This 
a deep enjoyment to drink in the repose of that hour, made me perfectly comfortable. 1 heard and saw no 
Presently, a gentleman, who had watched our arrange- more, till a voice sounded in my cars—"Come, ladies! 
ments with considerable interest, and who was now you are losing all the beautiful scenery.” I got up at 
quietly pacing the deck alone, stopped beside me, and once, and so did little Mary. The sun was rising out 
offered the use of a great boat-cloak, which ho had of the water, tinging tbe clouds with red and gold, 
among his luggage. " If you intend to lie here long, and we were sailing fast up the Lough of Belfast, 
you will be glad of it, for it is getting very cold.” I with mountains in the distance on cither hand, and 
I thanked him, and he fetched the cloak, and laid it over the town in front of us, though yet a long way off.— 
us, covering little Mary, who was now dosing, very “Beautiful!” exclaimed Mary. “Oh! if that is 
tenderly. I like to see a grown man—a man of the Belfast, we shall like that fifty times better than 
world, whose time is little employed in cultivating the Bochester or Kennington. How nice it is to be on 
gentler feelings—I like to see such a person kind and the sea! Have I slept here all night, in the "open 
gentle to children. I formed a favourable opinion air?”—"Yes, Mary, and what has become of the 
of this individual in consequence; and wo entered sickness?”—"I forgot all about it. I have not 
into conversation. You know. Sterling, I am long been sick, have I?”—“No; no one has been sick, 
past the ^c when it would be thought indecorous this time,” said tho captain. “ I never remember 
for a woman to enter into conversation with a strange a smoother passage, and w'e have done it in ah hour 
man. To tell you a secret, I never was of an age less than usual. We shall have been only eleven 
when I myself should have had any thought of im* hours. Oh! she is a capital boat! ” After looking 
propriety in conversing with such a sensible, agreeable, about us a little longer, I took Mary with me, to 
' unailectcd individual as the one in question. He was the cabin, that we might get some water and wash 
well acquainted with the Irish Sen, and seemed to have our faces, and arrange our dress in the best way we 
crossed it very frequently, in all directions. He was could, for going ashore. The Ladies’ Cabin presented 
not an Irishman; from a few trifles in his speech, I a strange spectacle of women lying in their bcrtlis, and 
guessed he was from Yorkshire. He said we were very merry, happy little children, tumbling about the floor 
fortunate; that the boat on which wo were, was the half-naked, waiting for Ann, and other servants, to 
best boat in the channel, (The Prince of Wales;) that wash them. I stayed to help her, and to send the noisy 
he had never seen the sea calmer than it was then, little prattlers up to tho deck. Ann was quite aston* 
and that he felt sure we should have a remarkably ished at what she called my imprudence in sleeping on 
smooth passage. He talked a good deal, and well, deck, and could hardly bo persuaded that Mary had not 
about Ireland, and tho north of England. Presently, taken a mortal cold. It was impossible to make her 
he bade me good night, and w'ent down stairs. It was understand, that it was far more imprudent to sleep in 
now half-past eleven, aud no one remained above but tliat crowded cabin, inhaling bad air at every breath, 
the captain and the man at the helm. Mary was fast than to brav^the little extra cold of the sea-breeze. I 
asleep, with her sweet little face half hidden in a am sure, Mary was all the better for it, and so am L 
black shawl—looking, as you or pny other poetical When the cabin was cleared, I left Ann to put up 
young gentleman would say, like a young moon the carpet bags, and went on deck. There I found 
behind a cloud. IvAitched her, aud the bright stony Mr. Denham, standing in the midst of the children, 
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watcbbg the entrance of the Teasel into the harbour. 
We were soon alongside of the quay; and the gang¬ 
way was let down. It was evident that we were in a 
new country, from the aspect of the quay itself. Such 
groups of ragged, patched, and vociferous porters! 
eagerly gesticulating and screaming to the people on 
board our vessel, in offer of their services, to carry 
luggage, or get a car. Their costume was an ingeni¬ 
ous variety of colourings. They all wore long great 
coats, hanging down to their heels; but no coat had 
sleeves of the same colour as the body; and, in 
general the right sleeve varied from the left in colour; 
often, one side of the skirt of a coat was blue, and the 
other brown. Some of these men looked like mere 
bundles of rags; but they all had animated faces, and 
all carried thick sticks in their liands. The amount of 
eloquence they poured forth upon those whom they 
wished to make their prey, was quite wonderful. 
Their voices sound full and rich, (the brogue here is 
strong.) I could not help thinking, they were very 
much like what I have read of Italian lazzaroni—bar¬ 
ring the long coats. There was much mirth and 
drollery going on among them. I was pleased to see 
no evidence of starvation in their faces; but as Mr. 
Denham told me, Belfast is the most flourishing town 
in these parts, and all the poor are fully employed. I 
wish you could have seen the queer cars, and cabs, and 
omnibuses, which these excited porters were leading 
and backing about in all directions. The very horses 
seemed to have acquired some of the c.\uberant 
energy of the men, and pranced about in a quite 
unnecessary style. As we stood on the vessel, watch¬ 
ing the busy scene on the quay, we were kept in fits 
of laughter. We were waiting fur Mr. Macdonald, 
the friend whom Mr- Denham expected to meet and 
conduct us to our new abode. As it was probable 
that he would bring carriages and porters, Mr. Den¬ 
ham sturdily refused the vociferous solicitations of 
the men on the quay, who were evidently very much 
puzzled and excited by our remaining beside a load of 
luggage, on the deck of the steamer, long after every 
other passenger had disappeared. We were surprised 
not to see Mr. Macdonald; but at length it occurred 
to me, that as the vessel had arrived an hour earlier 
than she was expected, Mr. Macdonald would not think 
of appearing yet Mr. Denham then proposed that he 
and one of the boys should set off to his house. I 
longed to be on shore, dhd, as I could be of more use 
in preparing breakfast at the house, than I could be in 
standing there on the deck of the Prince of Wales, 
I offered to go with John, instead of his father, whom 
I wished to remain with the ehiidreu, in case of acci¬ 
dents. John was carefully impressing on my mind 
the fact that the Belfast tradespeople arc more tlian 
half Scotch, and therefore, that I must not expect to 
be enlivened by Irish bulls and Irish ^ollery in my 
intercourse with them; just as he had explained this 
fully, and I was beginning to fear that I should enjoy 
neither brogue nor bulls in my visit tolrcland, we went 
into a shop, to ask our way. “Which is our nearest 
to——Street P" asked I, of a good-tempered look¬ 


ing woman behind the counter. She looked at ns, with¬ 
out speaking, for an instant, uid I thought she deriined 
speaking at all, when she came slowly from behmd her 
counter, and walked to the door. There she stood, 
and uttered these words, in a rich full brogue—“There! 

—must' go round the corner, to the High Street, 
where the arch is—and presently ye*ll come to the 
oom-market, where the Butchers are—eye’ll turn 
straight, and then ye’ll niver have to turn again at all 
—oidy three times—if ye don’t miss ye’re way.” 

Wo thanked her, though we had gained nothing by 
her information, except the certainty that brogue and 
bulls were not extinct in Belfast. 

We soon found Mr. Macdonald, who was about to 
sally forth to the harbour. He gave us a warm wel- j 
come, and as our new home was close by, he conducted I 
me and John there, before he went to fetch the others, j 
By the time the whole party arrived, it was past eight | 
o’clock, and by the help of a clever, active Irish girl, j 
(a servant the Macdonalds have hired for us,) I had | 
got a cheerful breakfast ready. But before breakfast, 
you may be sure, we all inspected every hole and , 
comer in the new house, and had even assigned the | 
chief rooms to their proper purposes. ! 

By this time 1 was overcome with fatigue, and went I 
up stairs to bed. I slept several hours, aud woke i 
much refreshed. Since then, 1 have been attending 
to the children and the servants, and have written this 
letter; and now, I must dress for dinner. 

Hark! there is a tremendous knock at the door. I 
wonder who that is. It should be the Lord Lieu- I 
tenant, at least. j 

] jittle Mary has just been in. Who do you suppose ^ 
gave that knock at the door ? It was a boy, with a | 
pennyworth of onions! Mary tells me that the beggars 
aud the tradespeople all come to the door with double 
knocks, and that Ann is quite scandalized at the cus¬ 
tom. I begin to be curious about the town. Mary 
has been out, and reports wonders. Good-|^e for the 
present. Mind you do not sit up too late. Let me 
hear soon, how you get on without 

Your affectionate Aunt, 

tSanau Stsbuno. 

- 4 - 
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YEA8T.‘ J 

We have heard the title of this book called effected. I 
To our thinking the epithet is very ill-chosen. A 
better title could scarcely have been adopted, since the 
author might fairly presume that those who read his 
works understand metaphor as well as matter of fact. 
The word “yeast” is admirably suggestive of the 
substance of this book; of the form, nothing certain I 
could be predicated from the title: it might be a I 
treatise; it might be dctaclied, half-worked out essays; 
it might be a poem; it might be a novcL As it is our 
present business to give an account of the work, wo 
may as well say that it partakes of the rmture of all 
these. It is a tale vigorously sketched, with meaning 

-jp--- 


(1) “Yeut; aPtoUem." JTolm W. Porker, WeetStrud. 
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•nd purpose in every Kne. The fire, and eloquence, and 
pathos are irresutible, and although more finish and 
fulness might be demanded by moralists as well as by 
artists, and with some Justice, yet we are by no means 
sure that the book would have been better if the 
writer had bestowed more pains upon the story itself. 

he desires' is, that his readers should take the 
pains to canj on this “Story Without on End” for 
themselves. In reading “Yeast,” your business is 
not to give yourself up entirely into the hands of the 
author, but to watch and weigh carefully what he 
writes. As he says in the epilogue, “ I have set forth, 
as far as in me lay, the data of my Problem: and surely, 
j if the premises be given, wise men will not have to 
I look far for the conclusion. In homely English, I 
have given my readers yeast; if they be what I take 
them for, they will be able to bake with it themselves.” 
But, be it remembered, this yeast is not of our 
author’s manufacture; he has but skimmed it off from 
the surface of the great fermenting vat of Society 
in England, and that eminent brewing company 
should be well acquainted with the truth of the old 
adage, “ as you brew, so you must bake.” If the staff 
of life baked in England in those days be somewhat 
bitter, the cause is mainly in the yeast, as will be seen 
by those who recognise the truths which Mr. Kingsley 
has slated so forcibly in the volume before us. The 
tale appeared, at first, in parts, in “Erazor’s Ma¬ 
gazine,” and is now published in one volume, with 
corrections and additions, and a preface; which last is 
of much assistance to those who have seen nothing of 
the work before, as it stales clearly the author’s in¬ 
tention in writing it:— 

“This little tale was written two or three years ago, 
in the hope that it might help to call the attention of 
wiser and bettor men than I am, to the questions 
which are now agitating the minds of the rising gene¬ 
ration, and to the absolute necessity of solving them 
at once and earnestly, unless we would see the faith 
of our forefathers crumble away beneath the combined 
influence of new truths which are fancied to be in¬ 
compatible with it, and new mistakes as to its real 
essence. That this can be done, I believe and know; 
if I had not believed it, I would never have put pen 
to paper on the subjeet. 

“I believe that the ancient Creed, the eternal 
Gospel, will stand and conquer, and prove its might in 
this age as it has in every other for eighteen hundred 
years, by claiming and subduing, and organizing those 
young anarohie forces, which now, unconscious of their 
parentage, rebel against Him to whom they owe their 
being. 

“ But, for the time being, the young men and 
women of our day are fast parting from their parents 
and each other. The more thoughtful are wandering 
either towards Rome, towards sheer materialism, or 
towards an unchristian and unphilosophic spiritualist 
epicureanism, which in my eyes, is the worst evil spirit 
of the three, precisely because it looks, at first sight, 
most like an angel of light. The mass, again, are 
fancying that they are still adhering to the old Creeds, 
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the old Church, to the honoured patrunrehs of English 
Protestmitism. 1 wish 1 could agree with them in 
their belief about themselves. To me they seem— 
with a small sprinkling of those noble and dieering 
exceptions to popular error which are to be found in 
every age of Christ’s Churcli—to be losing most 
fearfully and rapidly the living spirit of Christianity, 
and to be for that very reason clinging all the more con¬ 
vulsively—and who can blame them ?—to the outward 
letter of it, whether High Church or Evangelical; 'un¬ 
conscious all the while that they are sinking out of 
real living belief into that dead self-deceiving belief in 
believing, which has been always heretofore, and is 
becoming in England now, the parent of the most 
blind, dishonest, and pitiless bigotry. In the following 
pages 1 have attempted to show what some, at least, 
of the young in these days are really thinking and 
feeling.” 

Taken as a mere lale, “Yeast” is superior to its 
elder brother, “Alton Locke.” It is more lifelike, 
and even more heart-stirring, because its sympathy is 
not only with the sufferings of the working classes, 
but with the sufferings of all classes. Although there 
is no character in “Yeast” so likely to live in men’s 
memories as that of Sandy Mackayc iu “Alton Locke,” 
(Tregarva, the Cornish keeper, iu spite of its clever¬ 
ness and beauty, being sometimes more like an 
abstract ideal sketch, than a drawing from the life,) 
yet all the dramatis personas iu “Yeast,” however 
slightly indicated, are living, breathing human beings. 
The hero, though very unlike a hero, in the circulating- 
library meaning of the word, is an admirable and 
vigorous representative of the cultivated young gen¬ 
tleman of England at the present time. In spite of 
the rough, uudressod-up, and somewhat audacious 
picture of Lancelot Smith, we believe the young men 
of the privileged classes will not be inclined to re¬ 
pudiate him as a type, as the young chartists repudiate 
“Alton Locke.” Lancelot Smith is strong—Alton 
Locke is painfully weak. The one has the true stuff 
of manliness in him, and the other has not. 

it is to the development of the character of Lancelot 
Smith that all the philosophy, poetry, religion, and 
politics of the book is supposed to subserve. He is 
the Young Man of llie Age whom the Age is to 
educate; and we arc shown skilfully and truly how it 
docs educate him, up to a certain point. Properly 
speaking, the talc has not beginning, middle, or end. 
It begins in the middle, with a fox-hunt on a No¬ 
vember day, which, by accident, brings about the 
first meeting between Lancelot and the heroine, who 
is a type of a oertain class of young women of the 
day—a rapidly increasing class. 

As the scrap of description with which the phi¬ 
losophy of fox-hunting begins is very good, we will 
give it for the benefit of our readers. ^ 

"The edge of a great fox-cover; a flat wilderness 
of low leafless oaks, fortified by a long dreary thom- 
oapped clay ditch, with sour red water oozing out at 
every yard; a broken gate leading into a straight wood- 
ride, ragged with dead grasses and black with fallen 
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le«m; the centre mushed Into a qnagmira bjinnu' 
merable borse-hoors; some fortjr red coats and some 
four black; a sprinkling of young farmers, resplendent 
in gold buttons and green; a pair of sleek drab 
stable-keepers, showing off horses for sale; the 
surgeon of the Union, in Macintosh and Antigropeloa; 
two holiday school-boys with trousers strapped down 
to bursting point, like a penny-steamer’s safety valve; 
a midshipman, the only merry one in the field, 
bumping about on a fretting sweating hack, with its 
nose a foot above its cars; and Lancelot Smith, who 
then kept two good horses, and ‘rode forward,’ as a 
fine young fellow of three-and-twenty who can afford 
it, and has nothing else to do, has a very good right 
to ride.” 

The dash and spirit seen in the foregoing ])ervodes 
the entire work, with a few exceptions. The tone is 
strong, fresh, bold j—and as unlike that of a sermon or 
a treatise on moral pliilosopliy as can well be, while 
the subjects bandied arc of the very gravest. This 
may be seen by the following account of the boro, as 
he is when first presented to the reader. 

" He was now in the fifth act of his ‘ Wcrthercan’ 
stage, that sentimental measles which all clever men 
must catch once in their lives, and which generally, 
like the physical measles, if taken early settles their 
constitution for good or evil, if taken late goes far 
towards killing them. 

“ Lancelot had found Byron and Shelley pall on his 
taste, and commenced devouring Bulwer and wor¬ 
shipping ‘Ernest Maltravers.’ He liad left Bulwer 
for old ballads and romances and Mr. Carlyle’s reviews; 
was next alternately Chivalry-mad and Germany-mad; 
was now reading hard at physical science; and on the 
whole trying to become a great man, without any 
clear notion of what a great man ought to be. llcai 
education he never had liad. Bred up at home under 
his father, a rich mcrcliant, he luid gone to college 
with a large stock of general information, and a 
particular mania for dried plants, fossils, buttci-flics, 
and sketching, and some such creed os this:— 

“ That he was very clever. 

“That he ought to make his fortune. 

“That a great many things were very pleamt, 
beautiful things among the rest. 

“That it was a fine thing to be ‘superior,’ gentle¬ 
manlike, generous, and courageous. 

“That a mau ought to be religions. 

And left college with a good smattering of classics 
and mathematics, picked up in the intervals of boat¬ 
racing and hnnting, and much the same creed as he 
brought with him, except in regard to the lust article. 
The BCeneiy-Bud-naturaL-history mania was now some¬ 
what at a disconnt. He had discovered a new natural 
object including in itself all—more than all—yet 
found beauties and wonders—woman 1 
"Draw, draw the veil and weep, guardian angel! 
if rach there be. Wbat was to be expected. Pleasant 
things were pleasant—there was no doubt of tlmt, 
whatever else might be doubtful. He had read 
Byron by stealth; .he lutd been flogged into reading 


' Ovid and TibuUaa; and eomminded by ^ private 
tutor to read Ibrtial and duvenal for the improveneat 
of his style. All conversatioa on the au^eot of love 
hod been prudishly avoided, as usual, by his pamats 
and teachers. The parts of the Bible whi^ apo^ of 
it had been always kept out of his sight. Lore bad 
been to him, practically, ground taboo^ and ‘oarnal.' 
What was to be expected f Just what happened. If 
woman’s beauty had nothing holy in it, why should his 
fondness for it P Just what happens every day—-that 
he had to sow his wild oats for himself, and eat the 
fruit thereof, and the dirt thereof also. 

“Ob, fathers! fathers! and yon clergymen, who 
monopolise education! either tell boys the truth about 
love, or do not pat into their hands, without note or 
comment, the foul devil’s lies about it, which make 
up the mass of the Latin poets; and then go, fresh 
from leaching Juvenal and Ovid, to declaim at Exeter- 
liall against Peter Dens’ well-meaning prurience! 
Had we not better take the beam out of our own eye 
before we meddle with the mote in the Jesuit’s ?” 

Ill this state of mind Lancelot Smith, on the day 
of the before-mentioned fox-hunt, emerging behind his 
companions, sees issuing from a little old chapel in 
the hills, Aigemone Lavington, the eldest daughter 
of the owner of the hounds. 

“'I'liat face and figure, and the spirit which spoke 
i.hrougli them, entered his heart at once never to leave 
it. Her features were aquiline and grand, without a 
sltade of harshness; her eyes shone out like twir. 
lakes of still azure, beneath a broad marble cliff of 
polished forehead; her rich chestnut hair rippled 
downward round the towering neck. With her 
perfect masque and queenly figure, and earnest upward 
gaze, she might have been the very model from which 
Baphael conceived his glorious St. Catherine—the 
ideal of the highest womanly genius, softened into 
self-forgetfulness by girlish devotion. She was simply, 
almost coarsely, dressed; but a glance told him she 
was a lady, by the courtesy of mau as well as by the 
will of God. 

“ Tlicy gazed one moment more at each other, but 
what is time to spirits ? With them, as well as with 
their father, oue day is as a thousand years. But that 
eye-wedlock was cut short the next instant by the 
decided interference of the horse, who, thoroughly 
disgusted at his master’s whole conduct, gave a signi¬ 
ficant shake of his head, and, shamming frightened 
(as both women and horses do when only cross), 
commenced a war-dance, which drove Argemone 
Lavington into the porch, and gave the bewildered 
Lancelot an excuse for dashing madly up the hill after 
his companions. 

“‘What a horribly ugly face!’ said Argemone to 
herself; ‘ but so clever and so unhappy 1 ’ 

Blest pity! true mother of that graceless senonp, 
young Love, who is ashamed of his real pedigree, and 
swears to this day that he is the child of Venus !— 
the coxcomb! 

Lancelot bewitched by this apparition, mismanages 
his horse and is thrown.—A broken leg—-conouasioa 
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of the brain—a boepitaUe reoeption in tbs mansion of 
Sqmre Lavington, and a probmged antsing there I 7 
his friend Colond Bracebridge, are the direct conse¬ 
quences of this fall; the indirect and mote important 
consequences jua his reoorery and leisure to go 
“deeper and deeper still” in his love for Aigemone, 
and the social philosophy, politics and religion, which 
pour forth m a living stream from the hearts of all 
the chief personages, especially from that of Tregarva 
the keeper, one of the lower classes, who has his 
patent of nobility direct from the King of kings, 
and who inevitably becomes an influential person 
wherever he is disposed to lend a hand. That our 
land produces men of the Tregarva kind, we believe 
and kiww. May such yeast or leaven in the working- 
classes ultimately leaven the whole mass! In the 
meantime, gentlemen and cleigymen, like our author, 
do well to recognise, and to make the world recognise, 
the existence and value of these "unaccredited heroes,” 
and the world should thank them accordingly. Of 
Argemone and her sister Honoria much migiit be 
said; but we confine ounselves to the following:— 

“ Argemone was busy in her boudoir (too often a 
true boudoir to her) among hooks and statuettes, and 
dried flowers, fancying herself, and not unfairly, very 
intellectual. She had four new manias every year. 
Her last winter’s one had been that bottle and squirt 
mania, mis-oallcd chemistry; her spring madness was 
fur the Greek drama. She had devoured Schlegel’s 
lectures, and thought them divine; and now she was 
hard at work on Sophocles, with a little help from 
translations, and thought she understood him every 
word. Then she was somewhat High Church in her 
notions, and used to go up every Wednesday and 
Friday to the chapel in the hills, where Lancelot had 
met her, for an hour’s mystic devotion, set olT by a 
little graceful asceticism. 

“ And here a word about Honoria, to v/hom nature, 
according to her wont with sisters, had given almost 
everything which Argemone wanted, and denied almost 
everything which Argemone hod, except beauty. And 
even in that, the many-sided mother had made her a 
perfect contrast to her sister,—tiny and luscious, 
dark eyed, and dark haired; as full of wild simple 
passion as an Italian, thinkuig little except where she 
felt much, which was indeed everywhere; for she 
lived in a perpetual April shower of exaggerated 
sympathy for all suifering, whether in novels or in life; 
and daily gave the lie to that shallow old cdumny, 
that fiotitious sorrows harden the heart to real ones. 
Argemone was almost angry with her sometimes, when 
she trotted whole days about the vUlage from school 
to sick-room; perhaps conscience hinted to her that 
her duty, too, lay rather there than among her luxu¬ 
rious day-dreams. But alas I though she would have 
indignantly repelled the accusation of selfishness, yet 
in self and for self alone slie lived; and while she had, 
force of will for any so-called self-denial, and would 
fast herself cross and stupified, and quite enjoy kneeling 
thinly dad and barefoot on the freezing clmpel floor 
on a winter’s mornings yet her fasti^ous delicacy 
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revdted at ritting, like kraoria, bedde the bed of ' 
the ploughman’s consumptive daughter in a reeking, 
stifling, lean-to garret, in which had slept the night 
before, the father, mother, and two grown-iip boys; 
not to mention a new-married couple, the sick girl, 
and alas I her baby. And of such bed-chambers there 
were too many in Whitford Priors.” 

Lancelot has no relations but an unde, a banker; 
whose bank stops payment, whereby Lancelot is in 
due time deprived of all worldly goods;—and a cousin, 
a Tractarian Curate, to whom be writes as follows, 
(sitting up one night during his convalescence, to do 
so, in disobedience to the express commands of his 
doctors and nurses) 

“ You complain that I waste my time in field sports. 
How do you know that I waste my limeP 1 find 
within myself certain appetites; and I suppose that 
the God whom you say made me, made tliesc appetites 
as a part of me. Why arc they to be crushed any more 
than any other part of mo P I am the whole of what 
I find in myself—am I to piek and choose myself out 
of myself P And besides, I feel that the exercise of 
freedom," activity, foresight, daring, independent 
self-determination, oven in a few minutes’ burst across 
country, strengthens me in mind as well as in body. 
It might not do so to you; but you are of a dillerent 
constitution, and, from all I see, the power of a man’s 
muscles, the excitability of his nerves, the shape and 
balance of his brain, make him what he is. Else what 
is the meaning of physiognomy P Every man’s destiny, 
as the Turks say, stands written on his forehead. One 
does not need two glances at your face to know tliat 
you would not enjoy fox-hunting,—^that yon would 
enjoy book-learning and ‘ refined repose,’ as tiiey are 
pleased to call it. Every man carries his character in 
his brain. You all know that, and act upon it when 
you have to deal with a man for sixpence; but your 
religious dogmas, which make out that every man 
comes into the world equally brutish and flendisli, 
make you afraid to confess it. I don’t quarrel with 
a ‘ douce ’ man like you, with a large organ of venera¬ 
tion, for following your bent. But if I am fiery, with 
a huge cerebellum, why am 1 not to follow mine P For 
that is what you do, after all,—what yon like best. 
It is all very easy for a man to talk of conquering his 
appetites when he has none to conquer. 'Try and 
conquer your organ of veneration, or of benevolence, 
or of calculation,—then I will call you an ascetic. 
Why notP The same Power which made the front of 
one’s head made the back, I suppose P 

“And, 1 tell you, hunting does me good. It 
awakens me out of my dreary mill-round of metaphy¬ 
sics. It sweeps away that infernal web of self-con¬ 
sciousness, and absorbs me in outward objects; and 
my red-hot Perillus bull cools in proportion as my 
horse warms. I tell you, I never saw a man who 
could out out his way across country, who could not 
out his way through better things when his turn 
came. The cleverest and noblest fellows are sure to 
be the best riders in the long run; and as for bad 
company uid the ‘world,’ when you take to going 
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in the first-olius euruges for fear of meeting a 
Bvearing sailor in the second-class—when those 'who 
have ‘renounced the world,’ give up bnjiug and 
selling in the funds—-when my uncle, the pious 
banker, who will only ‘associate’ with the truly 
religious, gires up dealing with any scoundrel or 
heathen who can 'do business’ with him,—^theu you 
may quote pious people’s opinions to me. In God’s 
name, if the Stock Exchange and railway stagging, 
and the advertisements in the Protestant Hue-and-Cry, 
and the frantic Mammon-hunting which has been for 
the last fifty years the peculiar pursuit of the majority 
of Quakers, Dissenters, and Religious Churchmen, are 
not ‘ World* what is ? I don’t complain of them, 
though; Puritanism has interdicted to them all art, all 
excitement, all amusement—except money-making. 
It is their dernier ressort, poor souls! 

“But yon must explain to us naughty fox-hunters, 
how all this agrees with the good book. We see 
plainly enough, in the meantime, how it agrees with 
‘poor human nature.’ We sec that the ‘religious 
world,’ like the ‘great world,’ and the ‘sporting 
world,’ and the ‘ literary world,’ 

‘ Compounds for sins she is inclined to, 

By damning those she has no mind to; ’ 

and that because England is a money-making country, 
and' money-making is an effeminate pursuit, there¬ 
fore all sedentary and spoony sins, like covetous¬ 
ness, slander, bigotry and sclf-conccit, arc to be cock¬ 
ered and plastered over, v^ilc the more masculine 
vices, and no-vices also, arc mercilessly hunted down 
by your cold-blooded, soft-handed religionists. 

“ This is a more quiet letter than usual from me, 
my dear coz, for many of your reproofs cut me home: 
they angered me at the time; but I deserve them. 
I am miserable, self-disgusted, self-helpless, craving 
for freedom, and yet crying aloud for some one to 
come and guide me, and teach me; and who is ihere 
in these days, who could leach a fast man, even if he 
toould try ? Be sure, that as long as you and yours 
moke piety a synonym for unmanlincss, you will never 
convert either me or any other good sportsman.’’ 

On a hasty perusal of the book, it m%ht be objected 
that the Tractarian cousin is made a mere man of 
straw, in fighting for what he believes to be the truth 
against Lancelot's infidelity.—But on due considera¬ 
tion, the reader will see that this is done on purpose. 
To all the arguments aglinst Lancelot’s life and 
opinions of a simple and pious youth of this kind, 
r^y suffering for conscience sake, but as Lancelot 
believes mistakenly—Lancelot would cry 
l%ey would not reach his difficulty. He loves 
his cousin, but he has no respect for his intellect, 
though he has much for his conscience. Lance¬ 
lot’s conversion is effected by^ very different and 
far more painful means;—pmtly by loss of fortune, 
station, friends, worldly hopes, and—of his beloved by 
death; and partly by commune with men of superior 
mind to himself, who are believers—Tregarva, and 
a strange omnipresent, omniscient man, who is a 
mysterious benefactor to everybody, and who has 


neither 'a local habitation nw a name. Lancelot’s 
oonsin, of coarse, is made to go over to Rome. On 
this subject, Ijanceiot writes to him in his usual 
straightforward, unmitigated fashion. What he hero 
puts in bold words, nestles in timid half-thoughts or 
stalks tyrahically through the mind of the present 
generation, as imperious whole thoughts, and needs a 
wholesome expression. 

“It is a relief to me, at least, dear Luke, that you 
are going to Rome in search of a great idea, and not 
merely from selfish superstitious terror (as 1 should 
call it) about the ‘salvation of your souL’ And it is 
a new and very important thought to me, that Rome’s 
scheme of this world, rather than of the next, forms 
her cliicf allurement. But as for that flesh and spirit 
question, or the apostolic succession one either; all 
you seem to me, as a looker-on, to have logically 
proved, is that Protestants, orthodox and unorthodox, 
must be a little more scientific and careful in their use 
of terms. But as for adopting your use of them, and 
the consequences thereof, you must pardon me, and 1 
suspect, them too. Not that—anything but that— 
Whatever is right, that is wrong. Better to be 
inconsistent in truth than consistent in a mistake 
—and your Romish idea of man is a mistake— 
utterly wrong and absurd—expect in the one require¬ 
ment of righteousness and godliness, which Protestant 
and heathen philosophers have required, and do re¬ 
quire, just as much as you. My dear Luke, your ideal 
men and women won’t do, for they arc not men and 
women at all, but what you call ‘ saints.’. . . Your 
calendar, your liistoric list of the earth’s worthies, 
won’t do—not they, but others, arc the people who 
have brought humanity thus far. I don’t deny that 
there are great souls amongst them; Beckets, and 
Hugh Grostetes, and Elizabeths of Hungary. But 
you ore the last people to praise them, for you don’t 
understand them. Thierry honours Thomas a Becket 
more than aU canonizations and worshippers do, 
because he does see where the man’s true greatness 
lay, and you don’t. Why, you may hunt all Surius 
for such a biography of a medieeval worthy as Carlyle 
has given of your Abbot Siunson. I have read, or 
tried to read, your Surius, and Alban Butler, and so 
forth, and they seemed to me bats and asses. One 
really pitied the poor saints and martyrs for having 
such blind biographers—such dunghill cocks, who 
overlooked the pearl of real human love and nobleness 
in then^ in their greediness to scratch up and parade 
the rotten chaff of superstition, and self-torture, and 
spiritual dyspepsia, which had overlaid it. My dear 
fellow, that calendar ruins your cause: you ate saeris, 
aristoerates, kings and queens, bishops and virgins by 
the hundred at one end, a beggar or two at the other, 
and but one real human living St. Homobomu, to fill 
up the great gulf between. A pretty list to allure 
Ihe English middle classes, or the Lancashire working 
men! Almost as charmingly suited to England as 
the present free, industrious, enlightened, and moral 
state of that Eternal City, which has been blest with 
the visible presence and .peculiar mlq, temporal as 
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veil 88 spiritual, too, of your Dalai Lama. His pills 
do not seem to liare had much practical effect there. 
.... My good Luke, till he can show us a little better 
specimen of the kingdom of heaven organized and 
realized on earth, in the country which does belong to 
him, soil and people, body and soul, we must decline 
his assistance in realizing that kingdom in countries 
which don’t belong to him. If the state of Home 
don’t show his idea of man and society to be a rotten 
lie, what proof would you have ?” 

Of the religious and irreligious doubts which are 
now working in the heart of society, Mr. Kingsley 
shows thorough knowledge, and contrives in Lancelot’s 
letters to his cousin, and his conversations with 
persona of ail phases of faith in the book, to bring 
out the faith in Christ as the only religion that has 
ever satisfied or can ever satisfy tho heart as well as 
the mind of man. 

Of some great social evils touched on in this book, 
Tregarva and Lancelot talk thus:— 

“ * It isn’t far to walk, sir. Perhaps some day when 
the May-fly’s gone off, and the fish don’t rise awhile, 
you could walk down and see. I beg your pardon, 
sir, though, for thinking of such a thing. They are 
not fit places for gentlemen, that’s certain.’ There 
was a staid irony in his tone, which Lancelot felt. 

“ ‘But the clergyman goes ?’ 

“‘Yes, sir.’ 

“ ‘ And Miss Honoria goes ?’ 

“ ‘ Yes, God Almighty bless her! ’ 

“ ‘ And do they not sec that all goes right ?’ 

“ The giant twisted his huge limbs, as if trying to 
avoid an answer, and yet not daring to do so. 

“‘Do clergymen go about among the poor much, 
sir, at college, before they are ordained F ’ 

“ Lancelot smiled, and shook his head. 

“‘I thought so, sir. Our good vicar is like the 
rest hereabouts. God knows he stints neither time 
nor money: the souls of the poor arc well looked after, 
and their bodies too, as far as his purse will go; but 
that’s not far.’ 

“‘Is he ill off then?’ 

‘“The living’s worth some forty pounds a-yeor. 
The great tithes, they say, arc worth bettor than twelve 
hundred; but Squire Lavingtou has them.’ 

“ ‘ Oh! 1 see,’ said Lancelot. 

‘“I’m glad you do, sir, for I don’t,’ meekly 
answered Tregarva. ‘ But the vicar, sir, he is a kind 
man, and a good; but the poor don’t understand him, 
nor he them. He’s too learned, sir, and, saving your 
presence, too fond of his prayer-book.’ 

“ ‘ One can’t be too fond of a good thing.’ 

“ ‘ Not unless you make an idol of it, sir, and fancy 
that men’s souls were made for the prayer-book, and 
not the prayer-book for them.’ 

“ ‘ But eannot he expose and redress these evils, if 
they exist?’ 

“ Tregarva twisted about again. 

" ‘ I do not say that I think it, sir; but this 1 
know, that every poor man in the vale thinks it—that 
the parsons are afraid of the landlords. 'They must 


see these things, for they are not blind; and they try 
to plaster them up out of their own po^ts.’ 

' “ ‘ But why, in God’s name, don’t they strike at the 
root of the matter, and go straight to the landlords, 
and tell them the truth F’ asked Lancelot. 

“ ‘ So people say, sir. I see no reason for it, exempt 
the one which I gave you. Besides, sir, you must 
remember that a man can’t quarrel with his own kin; 
and so many of them are the squire’s brothers, or 
sons, or nephews.’ 

“ ‘ Or good friends with him, at least.* 

“ ‘ Ay, sir, and to do them justice, they had need, 
for the poor’s sake, to keep good friends with the 
squire. How else are they to get a farthing for 
schools, or coal-subscriptions, or lying-in societies, or 
lending-libraries, or penny clubs? If they spoke 
their minds to the great ones, sir, how could they 
keep the parish together?’ 

“ ‘ You seem to see both sides of a question, cer¬ 
tainly. But what a miserable state of things, that 
the labouring man should require all these societies, 
and charities, and helps from the rich!—that an in- 
dustriou.s freemim cannot live without alms 1 ’ 

“ ‘ So 1 have thought this long time,’ quietly 
answered Tregarva. 

“ ‘ But Mias Honoria—she is not afraid to tell her 
father the truth ?’ 

“ ‘ Suppose, sir, when Adam and Eve were in the 
Garden, that all the devils had come up and played 
their fiends’ tricks before them,—do you think they’d 
have seen any shame in it?' 

“ ‘ I really cannot tell,’ said Lancelot, smiling. 

“ ‘ Then I can, sir. They’d have seen no more 
harm in it than there was harm already in themselves, 
and tliat was none. A man’s eyes can only see what 
they’ve learned to see.’ 

“ Lancelot started: it was a favourite dictvm of his 
in Carlyle’s works. 

“ ‘ Where did you got that thought, my friend P’ 

“ ‘ By seeing, sir.’ 

“ ‘But what has that to do with Miss Honoria?’ 

“ ‘ She is an angel of goodness, herself, sir, and 
she therefore goes on without blushmg or suspecting, 
where our blood would boil again. She sees people 
in want, and thinks it must be so, and pities them, 
and relieves them. But she don’t know want herself, 
and therefore she don’t know that it makes men 
beasts and devils. She’s as pure as God’s light her¬ 
self, and therefore she fancies every one is as spotless 
as she is. And there’s another mistake in your 
charitable great people, sit. Whm they see poor 
folk sick or hungry before their eyes, they pull out 
purses fast enough, God bless them ! for they wouldn’t 
like to be so themselves. But the oppression that 
goes on all the year round, and tho want that goes 
on all the year round, and the filth, and the lying, 
and the swearing, and the profligacy that go on all 
the year round, and the sickening weight of debt, 
and tho miserable grinding anxiety from rent-day to 
rent-day, and Saturday night to Saturday night, that 
crushes a man’s soul down, and drives every thought 
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out of his head but how he is to fill bis stomach and 
warm his back, and keep a house orer his head, till 
he daren’t for his life take his thoughts one moment 
off the meat that perisheth—oh, sir! they never 
felt this; and therefore they never dream that there 
are thousands who pass them in their doily walks who 
feel this, and feel nothing else.’ ” * 

This conversation is the beginning of the attach¬ 
ment of these two young men of different ranks. Our 
want of space forbids, or we could devote much time 
to this “stately Comishman,” who is “ six feet three, 
and has thews and sinews to match,’’ and who is 
religious, wise and humble, and who says to Lancelot 
in adversity 

“ ‘Pardon me; but I never felt w'hat a real sub¬ 
stantial thing rank is, as I have since this sad misfor¬ 
tune of yours.’ 

“ * And I have never till now found out its worth¬ 
lessness.* 

" ‘ You arc wrong, sir, yon are wrong. Look at 
the difference between yourself and me. When you’ve 
lost all you have and seven times more, you arc still 
a gentleman. No man can take that from you. You 
may look the proudest duchess in the land in the face, 
and claim her as your equal: while I, sir,—I don’t 
mean, though, to talk of myself-—but suppose that 
you had loved a pious and a beautiful lady, and among 
all your worship of her and your awe of her, bad felt 
that you were worthy of her, that you eould become 
her comforter, and her pride, and her joy, if it wasn’t 
for that accursed gulf tliat men had put between you, 
that you were no gentleman, that you didn’t know how¬ 
to w^k, and how to pronounce, and when to speak, and 
when to be silent, not even how to handle your knife 
and fork without disgusting her, or how to keep your 
own body clean and sweet. Ah, sir I I see it now as I 
never did before, what a wall all these little defects build 
up round a poor man; how he longs and struggles to 
show himself as he is at heart, and cannot, till he 
feels sometimes as if he was enchanted, pent up, like 
folks in fairy tales, in the body of some dumb beast. 
But, sir,’ he went on, with a concentrated bitterness, 
which Lancelot had never seen in him before, ‘just 
because this gulf which rank makes is such a deep 
one, therefore it looks to me all the more devilish. 
Not that I want to pull down any man to ray level: 
I despise my own level too much. I want to rise: 
I want those like me to rise with me. Let the rich 
be as rich as they will, f and those like me covet 
not money but manners. Why should not the work¬ 
man be a gentleman and a workman still f Why are 
they to be abut out from all that is beautiful and 
delicate, and winning and stately f ’ ’’ 

Prom Mr. Kingsley’s known sympathy with and 
knowledge of the working classes both in town and 
country, it was to be expected that when Lancelot 
visits ^e country fair in disguise with Tregarva, reve¬ 
lations and experiences would occur that would be 
likely to set the blood boiling or freezing in the veins. 
But ^ were not prepared for the skill and power and 
sad implimty with which the scenes there are brought 


into the reader’s heart and mind. They indicate a 
deep knowledge of the condition of the labouring 
poor. 

In justice to the versatile genius of our anthor, we 
must make room for a quotation differing in style from 
any yet given. 

"Old things had passed away—^when vrould all 
things become new ? Not yet, Lancelot. Thou bast 
still one selfish hope, one dream of bliss, however im¬ 
possible yet still cherished. Thou art a changed man 
—but for whose sake? For Aigemone’s. Is she to 
be thy God, then P Art thou to live for her, or for 
the sake of One greater than she P All thine idols 
are broken—swiftly the desert sands are drifting over 
them, and covering them in. All but one—must 
that too be taken from thee ? 

“ One morning, a letter was put into Lancelot’s 
hands bearing the Whitford post-mark. Tremblingly he 
tore it open. It contained a few passionate words 
from Honoria. Argemonc was dying of typhus-fever, 
and entreating to see him once again ; and Honoria 
had, with some difficulty as she hinted, obtained leave 
from her parents to send for him. 

«'•«««« 

" A faint voice—oh! how faint! how changed I— 
called him from within the closed curtains. 

" ‘ He is there! I know he is! Lancelot I My 
Lancelot! ’ 

" Silently still ho drew aside the curtain; the light 
fell full on her face. What a sight I Her beautiful 
hair cut close, a ghastly white handkerchief round 
her head, those bright eyes sunk and lustreless, those 
ripe lips baked, and black and drawn; her thin hand 
fingering uneasily the coverlid. It was too much for 
him. lie shuddered and turned his face away. 
Quick-sighted that love is, even to the last 1 Slight 
as the gesture was, she saw it in au instant. 

“ ‘ You are not afraid of infection P ’ she said 
faintly, ‘ I was not.’ 

“ Lancelot laughed aloud, as men will at strangest 
moments, sprung towards her with open arms, and 
threw himself on his knees beside the bed. With 
sudden strength she rose upright, and clasped him in 
her arms. 

“ ‘ Once more,’ she sighed, in a whisper to herself, 
‘ once more on earth I ’ And the room, and the spec¬ 
tators, and disease itself, faded from around them like 
vain dreams, as she nestled closer and closer to him, 
and gazed into his eyes, and passed her shrunken 
hand over his cheeks, and toyed with his hair, and 
seemed to drink in magnetic life from his embrace. 

“ No one spoke or stirred. They felt that an awful 
and blessed spirit overshadowed the lovers, and were 
hushed, as if in the sanctuary of God. 

“ Suddenly, again she raised her head from his 
bosom, and in a tone in which her old queenliness 
mingled strangely with the saddest tenderness,— 

" * All of you go away, now; I must talk to my 
husband alone.’ 

," So they were left alone. 

“ ‘I do not look so very ugly, my darling, do I? 
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Not 80 Ttty nglj P though they have cut off all my 
poor hair, and I told them so often not! But I kept 
a lock for you; ’ and feebly she drew from under the 
pillow a long auburn tress, aud tried to wreathe it 
round his neck, but conld not, and sank back. 

“ Poor fellow! He could bear no more. He hid 
his face in his hands, and burst into a long low 
weeping. 

“‘I am very thirsty, darling; reach me—^No! 
I will drink no more, except from your dear lips.’ 

“ He lifted up his head and breathed his whole soul 
upon her lips; his tears fell on her closed eyelids. 

“ * Weeping ? No, you must not cry. See how 
comfortable I am. Tl*®y 

cool room, fresh air, sweet drinks, sweet scents. Oh ! 
so different from that room! ’ 

“ ‘ What room, my own ? ’ 

" ‘Listen, and I will tell yon. Sit down—put your 
arm under my head—So. When I am on your bosom, 
I feel so strong. God! let me last to tell him all. 
It was for that I sent for him. ’ ” 

Aud then follows her account of the horrible Gltli 
and misei 7 at Ashley, the village on her own estate— 
where she caught ihe fever—and her sclf-rcproach for 
having lived a life of luxury and case whde all that 
social evil lay at her door to be cured. 

“‘You will do it, darling? Strong, wise, noble- 
hearted, that you arc! Why do you look at me ? 
You wilt be rieh some day. You wilt own land, for 
y'u are worthy to own it. Oh! that I could give 
you Whitford! No! It was mine too long—there¬ 
fore, I die—bceause I-^Lord Jesus! have not I 

repented of my sin ?’ 

" Then she grew calm once more. A soft smile crept 
over her face, as it grew sharper and paler eveiy 
moment. Paintly she sank back on the pillows, and 
faintly whispered to him to kneel and pray. He 
obeyed her mechanically—‘ No, not for me—^for them 
—for them and for yourself—that you may .save them 
whom I never dreamt that I was bound to save.’ ’’ 

To those among our readers who feel surprise that 
such a work should emanate from the heart and brain 
of a clergyman of the Establishment, a few words may 
be needful. There is, as Solomon teaches, and as we 
all know, a time for everything; a time to refrain 
from words, and a time to speak. It is now a time 
for the Church to speak, and to act, for the salvation 
of the young, and the sorely oppressed of this country. 
Desperately unhappy are the young and the poor who 
thii^ uoA. feel at all beyobd self, and the present 
moment; and the more mature and the ricli suffer in 
consequence, for all society is bonded together by 
inextricable links. The whole nation is sick at heart; 
the disease of selfish materialism and ungodliness eats 
into it day by day, like a pestilence. If among the 
ministeis of Christ’s religion (the true physicians of 
souls) there be some whom God the Father has gifted 
with a peculiar insight into the diagnosis of this 
disease, and with a corresponding power of expression 
so that he can teach other physicians what they do 
sot know, and help each patient to understand his own 


! case; surely those men deserve profound thanks for 
not having yielded to the temptation of keeping their 
talent wrapped in a napkin. It is a for easier, a:^, for 
prosperity in this w;orld, a for safer thing to %nore 
than to proclaim any sort of deep vital eviL Honour 
to those who peril idl in the cause of God and truth t 

“ Yeast’’ is a problem which time only can solve; 
and which assuredly will be solved, if not in our time^ 
wholly, yet in the time that will come after. It la 
therefore a matter which concerns all practical as well 
as all speculative thinkers to examine the statement of 
this “Problem,” and judge for themselves whether it 
be correct. For our own part we know too well that 
the contents of this book are of the utmost importance 
to society in England. It is as a Christian Teacher 
far more than as a literary artist that we have regarded 
our author, but we feel deeply the identity of the aims 
of both:— 

" The means arc diverse, but the end the same." 

Earnestly—nay, almost solemnly—do we urge the 
better sort among our readers to ponder on the leaven 
which is now leavening the moral world within and 
around them. This involves introspection; but it is 
healthful, not morbid; it also involves the necessity 
of a more active, vital, Christian love,—“He that 
loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom ho hath not seen P” 


REVOLUTIONS OF RUSSIA.* 

Tixn ACcnssioN or kicholas i. 1825. 

Tue death of the Emperor Alexander placed the 
inhabitants of his empire in mourning; for the grief 
and loyalty of the lower classes were sincere, and their 
attachment to his person almost idolatrous in its cha¬ 
racter. The public feeling was increased by the pro¬ 
spect of the reign of an unpopular sovereign afflicted 
with mental malady, and devoid of courtesy. 

As for the Grand-duke Nicholas, no one thought of 
him, but the Russian people dreaded the accession of 
Constantine, whom they considered their sovereign in 
right of his primogeniture. In no country in the 
world has this natural law been so repeatedly broken. 
Every person in Russia was aware that the heir- 
presumptive had purchased bis marriage with a Polish 
lady, the object of his ardent affections, by the resig¬ 
nation of his claims to the succession, but that ha 
would abide by that act seemed a conjecture too im¬ 
probable to be entertained by any one. Constantine 
was nevertheless sincere when ho abandoned his 
rights, and he hastened to assure his next brother 
that he was so, by his youngest brother the Grand- 
duke Michael, through whom he forwarded a letter 
confirming his resignation of the throne, and acknow¬ 
ledging his next brother as his sovereign. The 
courier from St. Petersburg crossed the Ghrond-duke 
Michael, and brought letters from Nidiolaa aoknow- 

(I) Trantbted from the French of Alexandre Dunui, with 
mnlsiioni and addltiont, bf Mitt Jane Strieklnad* 







u ]|iji lioiperoir, «n4 Hu|i pfit^ xttia^ 
tbe throne. The wife of Conatentme jdaed exated ewe. Bis gl<wn 
Im to those of the next heir, and with rare only raised to penetrate to the s^ too laik i 


devotion offered to resign her consort rather than that tnred to observe hint, vi& a glance tmioh cantpeUOd 
he should give up the empire for her. Constantine, him to know and reverenoe his master—his imn^y 
over whoso menM agonies the soothing influence of manner of interrogation, so unlike the seavitj of iUex- 
the fair Foie possessed a magical power, continued under, or the bluntness of Constantine, had isolate 
firm in his resolution to remain in the condition cd him from the rest of the imperial family, and centred 
a Bubjeot, and he adhered to the determination he had him in the bosom of Itis own domestic circle. The 
expressed in the important document of which the Bussiau people, feeling thmr need of a guide, at once 


may be put into immediate execution. After this 
dedaratioD, 1 regard it as a sacred duty to beseech 
your Imperial Majesty to receive the first from me, tlu: 
oath of fidelity and submission, and to permit me to 
say that I do not aspire to any other title or dignity 
tlm that of Czarowitz, with which mj august father 
deigned to honour my services. My sole happiness, 


take Die oatli to no Bnssiim prince but Constantine; 
and the words, “ Let Nicholas live, but let Constan¬ 
tine reign,” were heard at intervals in the streets as an 
intimation of the state of the military pulse. 

In fact, the conspiracy whicli had disturbed the last 
days of the J'lmperor Alexauder was about to raise ils 
head, and seize upon the Great-Duke Constantine’s 


hereafter, will consist in giving your Imperial Majesty name as its rallying point. This Prince, who had 
oontinoal proofs of my unbounded devotion and re- passed his life witli the array, was beloved by the 
spect for your person, of which thirty ycai-s of constant soldiers, and the conspirators, who understood little of 
mid zealous service to the Emperors, my father aud the character of their new sovereign, supposed the 
brother, are the pledge, in which sentiments I wish to revolt of the regiments stationed in St. Petersburg 
serve your Imperial Majesty, and your sueeessors, would compel him to resign his recently acquired 
until the end of my life, in my present situation and rights. They would then summon Constantine to 
functions. ^ receive the empire, aud with it the constitution they 

“ I am, with the most profound respect, had prepared. If he refused to accept it, they in- 

“ CoKSXANTiNE.” tended to imprison him and tlie rest of the imperial 
family. They would then establish a republic, an 
Upon the receipt of the despatches which followed oligarchy in which the despotism of the raahy would 


this letter, the Qrand-duke, called to reign over a vast replace the despotism of one. Such was the design 
Empire, by the repeated abdication of his brother of of a party composed of military aristocrats, who, 
the rights of primogeniture, no longer hesitated,— bolder than the murderers of Paul, dared, by open 


he published the former correspondence between the 
Emperor Alexander and the Grand-duke Constantine, 


force and secret fraud, to contest the throne of Russia 
with its new sovereign. The soldiers, devoted to 


with the document already quoted upon the 25th of Constantino, they designed to make their blind instru- 


December, 1826, and fixed the morrow for his recog¬ 
nition as their sovereign by his people. 

The inhabitants of St. Petersburg, relieved from 
tiieir dread of a second Paul by the abdication of the 
beir-presumptiv^ began to reflect with hope upon the 
promise which the talents and pure moral character 
of their new sovereign afforded them. The haud- 


nieiits in a conspiracy of which that Prince was not 
the real object, but their own aggrandisement. 

Paithful to their plans, the Prince Stah-and 

the two Bes-went to the barracks of the 2d, 8d, 

5tb, and 6tb companies of the Regiment of Moscow, 
whom they knew to be devoted to Constantine. The 
Prince then informed these men that they were de- 


somest and bravest man in his dominions, his fine ceived respecting the abdication of the Czarowitz, 


Grand-dukoMichael was the bearer, and which is hero comprehended that the cold dignity of this prince 
subjoined, concealed an indomitable will, and that, if they them¬ 

selves had not chosen their new sovereign, God had 
« My V3SEY DBAS Bhothbb,— considered their need, and given to the Russians, who 

“ I received yesterday, with feelings of profound were at once too polished and too barbarous, a man 
sorrow, intelligence of tho death of our adored sore- who would grasp the sceptre in an iron hand covered 
reign, and my benefactor, the Emperor Alexander, with a velvet glove. 

In hastening to assure you of the painful feelings tliis The morrow, though considered as a day of joy and 
misfortune has excited in my mind, I do only my duty festivity, was preceded by some rumours tlrat, -like the 
in announcing to you that I have forwarded to her breath of an approacliing tempest, gave warning that 
Imperial Majesty, our august mother, a letter, in some great national crisis was at hand. It was whis- 
which I declare, that in consequence of the rescript pered in the evening of the 2.5th that the abdication 
I obtained from the late Emperor, bearing date of the Czarowitz was a forgery, and that Constantine, 
February the 2d, 1822, permitting my renunciation then exercising the authority of Viceroy of Poland, 
of file throne, it is now my unalterable determination was on full inarch for St. Petersburg with an army to 
to pvo up to you all my rights to the Empire of claim the empire as his birthright, in addition to this 
Russia. I entreated, at the same time, our beloved startling rumour, it was said that several regiments, 
mother, to make this declaration public, tliat the same and among them that of Moscow, had determined to 









{beirattedtioo, ' ' ** 

iriuto ;|e aflinoed had been seat from Waisaw to of yoitr boat friehds^-^^ 
wfffu them agaisat taking the oath to the Grand-duke “ My friends,” remidced PaiioC 
Nioholaa. ^ address of Alexander B——, con- question, "you all know that X!ka^iBaiiW’‘SrjW' 
firming this astounding communication, excited a only lawful emperor, and that they wish to ’deWSM- 
great sensation among the troops, of which the Frinoe him.” ' 

took advantage by ordering them to load and present. “ Lire Constantine! ” replied the soldiers. 

At that instant the Aide-dc-camp Yerighny and “ Lire Nicholas! ” exclaimed Colonel Sturler, the 


Major-General Fredericks, who commanded the gre- commander of the regiment, throwing himself oou- 
nadiers, having the charge of the flag, came to invito rageously into the hall. “ They are deceiving you, 
the officers to visit the colonel of the regiment, my friends; the Czaruwitz has really abdicated, and 

Prince Stah- , who believed the favourable moment you have now no other emperor than the Grand-duke 

was come, ordered the soldiers to repube the grena- Nicholas. Live Nicholas! ” 

diers with eoup-de-crotaes, and to take away their flag, “ Live Constantine! ” responded the soldiers. 

at the same time throwing himself upon Major- “ You are mistaken, soldiers; you are about to 

General Fredericks, whom B-, on the other side, take a fatal step; you are deceive^” again shouted 

menaced with a pistol, with the stock of which he the colonel. 

felled him to the earth; then, turning upon Major “ Comrades, do not abandon me; follow me,” cried 


Schenshine, commander of the brigade, who ran to Panoff; "let those who are for Constantine, unite 
the assistance of his colleague, he knoeked him down with me in the cry, ‘ Long live, Constantine.’ ” 


in q moment, and flinging himself among the grena¬ 
diers, successively woimded Grenadier KrasscTski, 
Colonel Khavosschinski, and Subaltern Moussieff; 


More than three parts of those present joined iu 
the cry of “ Long live Constantine! ” 

" To the Admiralty! to the Admiralty! ” said 


and cutting his way to the flag, seized and elevated it Panoff, drawing hb sword; " follow me, soldiers, 
with a loud and triumphant hurrah. To that cry, and follow me.” * 


to the sight of the blood so boldly shed to win the 
flag, the greaterpart of the regiment replied, “Long live 
Constantine! down with Nicholas !” Prince Stah-, 


With a wild hurrah two hundred soldiers followed 
their leader to the ]>lace he indicated, whither, though 
by a different route, Ibe insurgent portion of the 


followed by four hundred men whom lie had seduced llcgiment of Moscow had already preceded them. 


from their duty, then inarched, with drums beating, 
to the Admiralty quarter. 

At the gate of the winter palace, the aide-de-camp, 
the bearer of the news of the revolt, encountered an- 


Milarodowich, the military governor of St. Peters¬ 
burg, a cavairy general, whoso splendid charges on 
the field had gained him the appellation of the 
Russian Murat, was by this time at the palace, to 


other officer, who brought tidings from tlic barracks communicate to his new sovereign the dispositions he 
of the grenadier corps of equally alarming import, hod made for the defence of liis throne and the 
When that regiment were preparing to take the oath capital. He had directed the troops upon whose 
of fidelity to the Emperor Nicholas, the sub-licutenaut fidelity he thought ho could rely, to march to the 
Kojenikoif threw himself before the advanced-guard, winter palace. The first battallion of the regiment 
exclaiming, “ It is not to the Grand-duke Nichobs wc Preobrajeuski, three regiments of the guard Pau- 
ought to make oath, but to the Emperor Constantine.” lowski, and the battalion of the Sappers and Miners, 
He was told that the Czarowitz had abdicated iu bis were those be considered fit for this important j 


next brother’s favour. “It is false,” was his reply; 
" totally fabe; he is on the march for St. Petersburg 
to reward the faithful and punish the guilty.” 

The regiment, notwithstanding these outcries, con¬ 
tinued its march, took the oath of allegiance to the 


service. 

The emperor saw then that the mutiny was more 
general than he anticipated; he therefore sent by 
Major-general Mcidhart, to carry orders to tbe 
Semenowski guard to repress the mutineers, and to 


new sovereign, and returned into quarters, without ' the horse-guards, to bold themselves in readiness to 
showing any dbposition resembling revolt. At dinner- mount. He went down himself to the corps of chief 
time Lieutenant Snthoff, whp had taken the pledge of guards of the winter palace, where the regiment of 
obedience with the rest, entered at that moment, and Finland guards were at that time on duty, aud ordered 
addressed himself to hb own company in a manner them to load their muskets and invest the principal 
calculated to excite their attention: “ My friends, avenues of the palace. At that very moment tnroul- 
we were wrong to obey the order; the other regi- tuous sounds interrupted tbe voice of the sovereign 
ments are in open revolt; they have refused to ts^e occasioned by the approach of tbe third and sixth com- 
the oath, and are at this moment in tbe Place of the panics of the Regiment of Moscow, headed by Prince 


Senate;—put on your uniforms, arm, come on, and 


-, and tbe two B-, with the captured flag 


follow me; I have your pay in my pocket, which I am proudly ffisplayed to the wind, and drums beating, to 
ready to distribute without waiting for tbe ceremony the ominous cry of “ Long live Constantine! Down 
of an order.” with Nicholas! ” The rebel troops debouched on the 

" But u what you say quite true ? ” cried many Admiralty Square, but whether they thought them- 
foices. selves not sufficiently strong, or that they dreaded 
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fafttPff tnujcstj' with tbosB trcflsoDftblc dcmonstTfttionBi 
they did not march upon the winter palace, but took 
up their position against the senate, where they were 
immediately joined by the grenadier corps, and sixty 
men in froeks with pistols in their hands, who min* 
gled themselves among the rebel soldiers. 

The emperor at this crisis appeared from under one 
of the arches of tlie palace, approached the grating, 
and threw a rapid glance on his revolted subjects. 
He was paler than usual, but was composed and calm. 
It was whispered that he had resolved to die as 
became a Christian emperor, and that he had con¬ 
fessed and received the absolution of the Church, 
before he took leave of his family. Every eye was 
fixed upon liim, when the hard gallop of a squadron 
of cuirassiers was heard on the side of the marble 
palace; it was the horse-guards, headed by Count 
OrlolF, one of the bravest and most faithful friends of 
the emperor. Before him the gates expanded; he 
leaped from his charger, while the regiment ranged 
itself before the palace. The roll of the drums an¬ 
nounced instantly the approach of the grenadiers of 
Preobrajenski, which arrived in battalions. They 
entered the court of the palace, where they found 
thfi emperor with the empress, and their eldest son, 
the little Grand-duke Alexander; behind them were 
ranged the Chevalier guard, who formed an angle 
with the cuirassiers, leaving between them an open 
space, which was quickly filled up by the artillery. 
The revolted regiments regarded these military dis¬ 
positions with apparent carelessness, while their cries 
of “Longlive Constantine!” “Down with Nicholas!” 
evidently proved that they expected, and waited there 
for reinforcements. 

While affairs were in this state at the palace, the 
Grand-duke Michael, at the barracks, was opposing his 
personal influence to the flood-tide of rebellion. Some 
happy results had followed these attempts, and the 
bold, resolution taken by Count Lieven, captain of the 
sixth company of the Regiment of Moscow, who arrived 
in time to shut the gates against the battalion, then 
about to join their rebel comrades. Placing himself 
before the soldiers, he drew his sword, and swore on 
his honour to pass the weapon through the body of 
the first man who should make a seditious movement 
to re-open them. At this threat, a young sub-lieu¬ 
tenant advanced, pistol in hand, towards Count 
Lieven, with the evidint intention of blowing out 
his brains. The count, with admirable presence of 
mind, struck the officer a blow with the pummel of 
hia sword, which made the instrument leap from his 
hands; the lieutenant took up the pistol and once more 
took aim at the count. The young nobleman crossed 
his arms, and confronted the mutinous officer, while 
the regiment, mute and motionless, looked on like 
the seconds of this singular duel. The lieutenant 
drew back a few steps, followed ty the heroic count, 
who off'ered him bis unarmed breast as in defiance of 
his attempt. The lieutenant fired, but the ball took 
no effect: that it did not strike that generous breast 
appeared miraonlous. Some one knocked at the door. 


“ Who is there? ” asked many voices. 

“ His Imperial Highness the Grand-duke Muhael,’* 
replied those without. 

Some instants of profound silence followed tliis 
announcement. Count Lieven availed himself of the 
general stupefaction to open the door, no person 
attempting to prevent that action. 

The Grand-duke entered on horseback, followed by 
the officers of ordnance. 

“What means this inaction at a moment of 
danger?” asked the Grand-duke. “Am 1 among 
traitors or loyal soldiers P ” 

“ You are in the midst of the most faithful of your 
regiments,” replied the Count, “of which your 
Imperial Highness shall have immediate proof.” Then 
raising his drawn sword, he cried, “ Long live tlie 
Emperor Nicholas! ” 

“ Long live the Emperor Nicholas! ” shouted the 
soldiers with one voice. 

The young sub-lieutenant attempted to speak, but 
Count Lieven stopped him by touching his arm. 
“ Silence, sir; I shall not mention what has passed; 
and you will ruin yourself by the utterance of a 
syllable.” 

His magnanimity awed and convinced the disloyal 
officer. 

“Lieven, I confide to you the conduct of this 
regiment,” remarked the Grand-duke, emphatically. 

“ 1 will answer for its loyalty with my life, your 
Imperial Highness,” replied the Count. 

The Grand-duke departed, and on his rounds, if he 
received no enthusiastic greeting, at least found what 
he sought, obedience to the authority of the Emperor 
Nicholas. 

Reinforcements came in on every side; the Sap¬ 
pers and Miners drew up in order of battle, before 
the palace of the Hermitage; the rest of the Regiment 
of Moscow, rescued from the stain of rebellion by the 
courage and address of Count Lieven, now proudly 
debouched by the Perspective of Niewski. The sight 
of these troops gave a delusive hope to the revolted, 
who, believing them to be on their side, greeted them 
with loud cheers; but they were instantly unde¬ 
ceived, for the new-comers ranged themselves along 
the Hotel of the Tribunals, facing the palace, and 
with the Cuirassiers, ArtUlcry, and ChevaUer guards, 
enclosed the revolted in a circle of steel. 

A moment after, they heard the chant of the 
priests. It was the Patriarch, who came out of the 
church of Casan, followed by all his clergy, and pre¬ 
ceded by the holy banners. He now commanded the 
revolted “in the name of Heaven, to return to their 
duty.” The soldiers, for the first time perhaps in 
their lives, regarded with contempt the pictures 
which they had been accustomed from infancy to 
regard with superstitious veneration, and they desired 
the Patriarch “to let them alone, since if hmivenly 
things belonged to the priestly jurisdiction, they 
could take care of those ^ ear^.” The Patriarch 
continued his injunctions to obedience, notwith¬ 
standing this disroutaging rebuff, but the Emperor 
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ordered him to desist and retire. ” Kieholas himself 
was resolved to make one effort to bring back these 
rebels to their duty. 

Those who surrounded the Emperor wished to 
prevent him from risking liis person, but he boldly 
replied, “It is my game that is playing, and it is but 
fair play on my part to set my life on the stake.” 

He ordered the gate to be opened, but scarcely had 
he been obeyed, before the Grand-duke Michael 
approached him, and whispered in his ear that that 
part of the Regiment Preobrajenski by which he was 
then surrounded, had made common cause with the 
rebels, and tliat the Prince T- , their com¬ 

mander, whose absence he had remarked with 
astonishment, was at the head of the conspiracy. 
Nicholas remembered that four-and-twenty years 
before the same regiment had kept guard before the 
red palace, while its Colonel, Prince Talilzcn, strangled 
the Emperor Paul, his father. 

His situation was terrible, but he did not even 
change countenance; he only showed that he had 
formed a desperate resolution. In an instant he 
turned and gave his orders to one of his generals, 
“ Bring me hither lire Grand-duke.” 

The general returned with the young prince: the 
Emperor raised the boy in his arms, and advancing 
to the grenadiers, said, “ Soldiers, if I am killed, 
behold your sovereign. Open your ranks; I confide 
him to your loyalty.” 

A long loud hurrah, a cry of enthusiasm that came 
from the very heart of these suspected soldiers, re¬ 
echoed to that of the Emperer, whose magnanimous 
confidence had won their admiration. The most 
guilty among them dropped their weapons and opened 
their arms to receive the heir of the Empire. The 
imperial pledge was placed with the colours in the 
midst of the regiment, a guai'ded and sacred asylum 
for honour and innocence. 

The Emperor mounted his horse and went out of 
the gate, where he was met by his generals, who 
implored him not to go any further, as the rebels 
openly avowed their intention of killing thrir sove¬ 
reign, and their arms were loaded. The Emperor 
made a sign to them with his hand to leave him a free 
passage, and forbidding them to accompany him, 
spurred his horse and galloped forward till he arrived 
within pistol-shot. “ Soldiers,” cried he, “I am told 
that you wish to kill me. Is that true f if it is, here 
I am.” 

There was a pause, while the Emperor sat on 
horseback, remaining like an equestrian statue between 
the two bodies of troops. Twice the word fire was 
heard among the rebel ranks, and twice some feeling 
of respect to the dauntless courage of the sovereign 
reatndned the execution of the order; but at the third 
command some muskets loaded with ball were dis¬ 
charged, which whistled past the Emperor without 
striking him, but wounded, at a hundred paces behind 
him. Colonel Yelho and many soldiers.) 

At that moment the Grand-duke Michael and 
Count Milarodowich galloped towards the Emperor, 


the regiment of cuirassiers and those of the Chevalier 
guards made a forward movement—-the artilleiynien 
were about to apply tlieir matches to the cannon. 

“Halt,” cried the Emperor. All obeyed. “Ctoe- 
ral,” said he to Count Milarodowich, “ go to tliMe 
unfortunate men and endeavour to bring them to their 
allegiance.” 

The Count and the Grand-duke Michael rode for* 
ward, but the rebels received them with a shower 
of ball, accompanied by their war-ciy, “Live 
Constaniine!” 

“ Soldiers,” cried the Count, who was conspicuous 
alike by his fine martial figure and splendid uniform 
covered with orders,—“ Soldiers, behold this sabre,” 
and he flourished above his head a mi^ificent 
Turkish one, the hilt of which was set with jewels, 
and advancing with it to the front ranks of the 
rebels, he continued, “ This sabre was given mo by 
his Imperial Highness the Cznrowitz, and on my 
honour, I will make oath upon its blade, that you 
have been deceived, that the Czarowitz has abdicated 
the imperial crown, and tlnat your real and legitimate 
sovereign is the Emperor Nicholas.” 

Cries of “ Live Constantine 1” and the report of a 
pistol were the replies given by the revolted to tlie 
address of the Count, whose action with the sword 
arm had left his side exposed to the enemy. He was 
seen to reel in the saddle. Another pistol was aimed 
at the Grand-duke Michael, but the soldiers of the 
Marine, though included in the revolt, seized the arm 
of the assassin. 

Count OrlolT and the cuirassiers faced the heavy 
fire of the musketry, and enveloped in their ranks 
the wounded Milarodowich, the Grand-duke Michael 
and the Emperor Nicholas, whom they carried off by 
force to the palace. 

The Count, wounded to death, sat his horse with 
difficulty, and the moment be aiTived at the palace 
fell into the arms of those who surrounded him. 

The Emperor, notwithstanding the late unfortunate 
attempt, still wished to make one last endeavour to 
bring buck the revolted, but while he was issuing 
orders to that effect, the Grand-duke Michael seized 
the match: “Fire,” cried he, “fire upon the assassins.” 
At that moment four cannons opened upon the rebels, 
and paid with usury the deaths they had sent into 
the loyal ranks of the imperialists. Before the 
voice of the Emperor could stop the slaughter, a 
second discharge followed the first. The effect of 
these volleys withiu reach of pistol-shot was terrible. 
More than sixty men of the grenadier corps of the 
Regiment of Moscow and the Marine guards fell; the 
rebel troops fied, some by the street Galemain, some 
by the English quay or by the bridge Isaac, others 
across the frozen waters of the Neva, then a plain of 
ice, but all were hotly pursued by the Chevalier guards 
at full gallop. 

That evening Count Milarodowich, who was strug¬ 
gling with the agonies of death, expressed a wish to 
sea the bullet which had given him Jiis mortal wound. 
The chirurgeon, who had successfully traced and 
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exitrAoted the ball, put it into bis patient's band. 
Tbe expiring warrior carefully examined the missive, 
its weight, and form, and found it deficient in calibre. 
" I am satisfied,” said he, “ that bidl was aimed by 
no soldier.” Fire minutes after these words, be 
breathed bis last. He then paid the debt of nature, 
the only debt he ever paid in his life. Handsome, 
valiant, the finest horseman in tbe army, and the idol 
of his own soldiers, the Eussian Murat lost his life 
by the hand of a Eussian, but not of a Eussian 
soldier. The rival of the ci-devant King of Naples 
loved display in every shape; but the field of battle, 
at the head of his cavalry, was the theatre ou which 
he best loved to exhibit his martial form, splendid 
horsemanship, and daring courage. The gaming¬ 
table found him as reckless of his fortune as the field 
of his life, and the bravest cavalij general in the 
Eussian service was a ruined gamester, loaded with 
debts which his death acquitted by leaving him insol¬ 
vent. In paying the debt of nature Count Milarodo- 
wich surrendered his only personal possession. 

The next day, at nine o’clock in the morning, 
while the population of his capital was yet uncertain 
whetherthe rebellion was effectually crushed, Nicholas, 
Emperor of Eussia, gave his hand to tlie Empress to 
assist her into a droski which stood before the gates 
of the winter palace, aud drove through the streets 
of St. Petersburg. He slopped before the barracks 
as if to offer his bold bosom to the bullet or the steel 
of the assassin. The sight of his fine couutenauce, 
shadowed by the floating plumes of his military hat, 
far from exeiting treasonable demonstrations, awakened 
lively expressions of loyalty and devotion to his 
person, and cries of " Long live Nicholas! ” greeted 
his fortunate rashness. The Eussian people knew 
and recognised in him a brave man and great sove¬ 
reign. 

The trial of the chief conspirators took place under 
the shpdow of night aud secrecy: they were brouglit 
from all parts of the empire to St. Petersburg. 
The sentence, but not the examination of the guilty, 
alone was made public; eighty persons were con¬ 
demned to death, or life-long exile in Siberia. The 
most powerful, according to the custom of Eussia, 
increased tbe population of Siberia; among these we 
find the name of Prince T—: his wife, with rare 
devotion, petitioned a^ obtained from the Emperor 
permission to accompany her husband to that dreary 
land of woe and crime. The decimation of the dis¬ 
loyal but seduced regiments was an act of severe 
military justice that astonished Europe, but secured 
the tranquillity of Eussia. The son of the Emperor 
Paul, whose life and death had been the stake of the 
military contest of December 1825, might be better 
excused than any other man for that tremendous 
sentence. He had been fired upon by ins own soldiers 
while unarmed and confiding his person to their 
generosity; his brother and his plenipotentiary, 
^unt Milarodowicb, had been aimed at by a8sa.ssih8, 
and the Count had died of his wound. 

A. flash of magnanimity enlightened this doud of 


severity. In the list of conspiraton the Emperor 
remarked the name of Suwarrow, s nmne dear to 
Eussia aud associated with her vi<^ries. He chose 
tfi examine this young man, the grandson of the 
great field-marshal, himself. His countenance and 
manner, unusually gentle, seemed to insinre confidence. 
The questions he asked tins lieutenant only required 
a simple affirmative or denial, and they were not of a 
nature to elicit a confession of guilt. ” Gentlemen, 
you see and hear,” remarked the Emperor to his 
council, “.it is as I have told you, a Suwarrow cannot 
be a rebel,” and he acquitted the prisoner, and gave 
him a captain’s commission and sent him back to his 
regiment; but unfortunately for the conspirators, this 
lieutenant was the only person who bore that favoured 
name. All were not Suwarrows. 

It was remarked that those who were exeented 
uttered these words as their last legacy to posterity, 
" Live Eussia! Live Liberty! our avengers are at 
hand! ” Their war-cry of “ Live Constantine!” false 
to their hearts, was not repeated by lips which the 
presence of death hod rendered then the echo of 
truth. 

The funeral pomp of the widowed Empress 
Elizabeth, whose remains were brought for interment 
to St. Petersburg in this same month of December, 
tnrued the tliougiils of its inhabitants from these 
scenes of civil strife and the executions that followed 
them, to a Princess, whom for twenty-four years they 
had regarded as a link between the human and 
angelic natures. The memory of these events seemed 
buried in that sepulchre, which the tears of a grateful 
pcojde had consecrated to the remembrance of the 
consort of the deceased Emperor Alexander. 

—♦— 

SKETCHES AND ANECDOTES OF WOETHIES 
OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 

THOMAS KEN. 

The life of Bishop Ken has been carefully and elo¬ 
quently writtem by at least two practised pens. In 
] 831, an elaborate biogra])hy of him was published by 
the Eev. W. Lisle Bowles,’ which, though somewhat 
unreasonably digressive in its character, and too ex¬ 
clusively devoted to political and general topics, may 
be proj)crly described as a valuable and interesting 
work. And in tliis present year of 1851, we have 
been presented with another life of Ken,* (written, as 
the title-page informs us, “ by a Layman,”) which is 
at once distiuguislicd by unusual accuracy and elegance 
of style, aud by a spirit of ail'ectionate veneration for 
the memory of the deprived bishop which will com¬ 
mend it to the earnest attention of many thoughtful 
and sympathising minds. 

The incidents of Ken’s life, as they have been pre¬ 
sented fay his biographers, are by no means nnin- 

(1) The LUe of Thomas Ken, O.D., deprived Blehop of Path and 
Wells; viewed in connexion with Pabiic Events, and the Spirit 
of tbe Times, political and religious, in which he lived.... By the 
Kev. W, L. Bowles. 2 vols. Svo. l.ondon, 1830-1. 

(2) The Life of Thomas Ken, Bishop of Bath and Wellt. By a 
Layman. London (Pichering). 1851. 
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terqsting or onimportant. {He played a prominent 
put in some of ^e most memorable events of the 
period in which he lived, and that period is known to 
the English historian as comprehending some of the 
most momentous occurrences in our annals. His 
character also was full of heroic traits, and commands 
our highest respect and reverence. In every relation 
of life,—as a parish priest, as a Christian politician, 
and as a prelate of the Church, he was conscientious 
to a degree which ordinary minds might deem romantic 
or absurd. Sincere and earnest in all that he under¬ 
took, and regardless of worldly approbation and 
emolument, he could never be induced to sacrifioo his 
principles and convictions to temporary profit or ex¬ 
pedience. Whilst many men of the same period and 
profession, whom the world accounted gr eat and good, 
permitted themselves to seek preferment by indirect 
and scarcely creditable means, it can be mentioned to 
his perpetual honour that he voluntarily embraced 
obscurity and poverty, rather than depart in the 
slightest degree from the course of duty which ho bad 
marked out for himself. 

The birth-place of this distinguished divine and 
upright man was the sequestered village of Little 
Borkhamstead in Hertfordshire. He was bom in the 
month of July, 1637; the youngest son, by the first 
marriage, of Mr. Thomas Ken, of Fumival’s Inn, an 
attorney of the Court of Common Pleas, descended 
from an ancient family in Somersetshire. His mother, 
whose maiden name was Chalkhill, is said to have 
been a lineal descendant of the poet Jotin Chalkhill, 
the friend of Edmund Spenser. She died before Ken 
had reached his fifth year, but her place was .sujiplicd, 
in a great degree, by an elder sister, Ann Ken, who 
afterwards became the wife of the famous Tzafik 
Walton. This union took place when the subject of 
our sketch was about nine years old. Five years 
afterwards his father died, and “ honest Izdhk ” was 
henceforth constituted, by the bond -of relationship 
between them, the boy’s sole guardian—a better he 
could not hare had! 

After a most careful preliminary home educiition, 
at the age of thirteen, Ken was sent to the ancient 
school of Winchester, founded by the renowned 
William of Wykeham. The warden of the college at 
the time of his admission was Dr. John Harris, “ a 
noted Grecian, and formerly Greek professor of the 
University of Oxford.” This learned man appears 
to have been also a most eloquent preacher, being 
described by one of liis contemporaries as second only 
to St. Chrysostom. In politics and religion, however, he 
sided with the Presbyterians, having been a member 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines, appointed 
by the Parliament in 164'3. After remaining at 
Winchester five years, Ken was elected a student of 
Hew College, Oxford. Before quitting the school,— 
perhaps on the eve of his departure,—he left behind 
him a permanent memorial of his school-days, which 
is still regarded with veneration by Winchester boys. 
" Those who have been brought up at a public school,” 
says his recent biographer, " can testify how they love 


to recognise the names of their disthognished men, 
engraved,—or as it were enshrined,—on tiie old wains- 
cotings and walls. Ken’s name sheds a bright ray on 
the venerable cloisters of Winchester. ** Tfito. Kzk, 
1656,” cut into the stone buttress of the south-easft 
comer, still remains a cherished memorial to Wyke¬ 
hamists of the good bishop.” 

On removing to Oxford, there being at the time no 
vacancy at Now College, Ken was entered as a 
student at Hart Hall. In the course of a year, 
however, he was admitted within the walls of New 
College; a change which left him nothing to desire, 
since it afforded him the opportunity of selecting for 
his daily companions the friends of his earliest youth, 
and of renewing intimacies which he had formed 
at Winchester. The closest friend of his boyhood, 
Francis Turner, afterwards Bishop of Ely, who had 
left school a year before him, was again his chosen 
and constant associate. With Turner and two other 
friends of congenial disposition, he is supposed to have 
joined the resolute band of youthful churchmen in 
Oxford “who assembled together for prayer in the 
house ol Thomas Willis, close by Merton College, 
when the Liturgy had been prohibited in the churches 
and chapels.”' Amongst other accomplishments, we 
may add timt Ken was distinguished at this period 
for his musical taste and skill. He was an excellent, 
and, in the intervals of severer studies, a frequent 
performer on the lute, and from his secluded chamber 

“Sounds, and sweet airs, that give delight, and 
hurt not.” 

were often heard to proceed. 

In May, 1061, Ken took his degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and about the year 1603 he is supposed to have 
entered into holy orders. Some authorities, however, 
fix the period of his ordination in 1661, and others in 
1004, after he had attained the degree of Master of 
Arts. The precise time at which he commenced his 
ministerial duties appears to us, however, quite unim¬ 
portant, although it has been a matter of controversy 
with his biographers. Ilis first preferment was to 
the rectory of Little Easton, in Essex, to which he was 
instituted, on the presentation of William Lord 
Miiynard, in August 1663. Lord Maynard was an 
enthusiastic royalist; he had been impeached by 
the Parliament in 1647, and in the recent times of 
commotion he had given many proofs of his attach¬ 
ment to the royal cause. His wife. Lady Margaret 
Maynard, was a woman of great piety and prudence. 
Her charity and ardours of devotion, according to 
Ken, might have become a Proba or Monica. A 
sincere and lasting friendship grew up between her 
and the zealous pastor, and continued to the time of 
her death, which happened twenty years after their 
introduction to each other. Her funeral sermon was 
preached by Ken on the 30th of Juno, 1683, in the 
parish church of Little Easton; his text being taken 
fjora the book of Proverbs:—“ -d gracious teoma» 
retaineih homur.” 

In April, 1665, Ken resigned the living of LitUe 

(I) I.ifc of Kan, by a Layman. 









#if^ and became obaplaiB to Dr. Moriqr, bishop of 
Vnnehestor. His introduotion to the bishop had been 
broo^t about by bis relationship to Izaak Walton, 
between whom and Dr. Morlej a long intimaoj had 
subsisted, cemented by many a^ of mutual kindbcas. 
Wlien Morley was ejected from his preferments, 
(consisting of a canonry of Christ Ghuioh and the 
rectory of Mildenball,) in the Commonwealth times, 
he became an inmate of Walton’s house in Stafford¬ 
shire, and partook for about a twelvemonth of that 
good man’s freely proffered hospitality.’ The events 
of subsequent years, however, wrought a great change 
in the worldly condition of the two men. After the 
Restoration, Morley became bishop of Worcester, and 
was subsequently translated to Winchester; but in 
the midst of his honours be did not forget his humble 
and excellent friend. Both Walton and his daughter 
were constant visitors at his episcopal palace, and it 
was beneath his roof that the beautiful lives of Hooker, 
Herbert, and Sanderson were written, and an enlarged 
edition of the Compleai Angler prepared for the press. 

In 1666 Ken was elected a Fellow of Winchester 
College, and had he been contented with a life of 
seclusion and studious ease, a congenial retreat was 
now afforded him, where he might have passed the 
remainder of his days in lettered tranquillity. “ But 
a recluse life,” says his biographer, “ was foreign to 
the bent of his desires.” He sighed for more active 
duties, and au extended sphere of usefulness. " The 
buhop, therefore, on the 6th of July, 16G7, collated 
him to the rectory of Brightstone, in the Islo of 
Wight, a cheerful little village, about four miles from 
Carisbrook Castle, with a goodly church, and a near 
prospect of the sea, sheltered from cold wmds by 
overhanging hills.” ^ 

In this pleasant spot he remained about two year^ 
at the end of which time the rectory of East Woodhay 
becoming vacant by the death of Dr. Robert Sharrock, 
his patron. Bishop Morley, removed Ken thither, in 
order that he might have him nearer to his own person. 
But Ken would not accept the livii^ of Woodhay till 
he had resigned Brightstone, and ^though it was at 
that period an extremely common practice to hold 
several preferments together, he steadily persisted in 
a resolution he had formed never to take any cure 
tlie duties of which he could not personally perform. 
In the rectory garden of Woodhay, “JSuhop Ken's 
yew hedge,” acoordi^^ to his recent biographer, is 
still shewn as a cherished memorial of his residence in 
that parish. In the parish register there is also an 
entry of the baptism of ” Rose Ken, daughter of Mr. 
Jon Ken, bom 23rd Juno, 1670,” from whence his 
bbgr^iher has drawn the inference that at this period 

(1) It il iUi to tUto that tbu uiually receired ttory of Sr. 
]iorw]r*i TiMt to SUfforcUhin), and acceptance of Walton'a hoapi- 
tallw, ia i^n to aame doubt. In a ihetch of Waltan'a life, prefixed 
to niiianng’i edition of the Complete Angler, Sir Hame Micolai, 
dRec aome inrestigation of the euqeet, hai come to the concluaion 

however pleeeinK tueh an epieode in the life of Walton may I 
tnett, it it untnpportad Iw oeUenco, then being no direct praof 
fW MocIot waa avar in Stailbldtbin, or that he wae indebted 
% hb Mona Iiaak tat any particular Hmeei. After the kinfe 
death he retired to BoUand, whore ho entorad into the lemct of 
Chtrloi II. 
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an arrangement wbidh pKwnrbd tbr wbo was 
” himself unaltwably detested to a siag^ UfSb” the 
advantage of a social mrols which did mt^ to ndiere 
the loneliness of his country parsonage. 

At Woodhay he remained above three years, dis- 
obaiging the duties of his ministry with unwearied 
zeal and industry. Easy of access, gentle, generous, 
and affectionate, he was in all respects the model of a 
country pastor. As his recent biographer has observed, 
he wanted none of the qu^ities wiiich^jn one of his own 
poems he has enumerated as requisite to constitute 
the character of the good parish priest i— 

" A father's tenderness, a shepherd's care, 

A leader's courage, which the Cross can bear; 

A ruler’s awe, a watchman's wakeful eye, 

A pilot's skill the helm in storms to ply; 

A fisher's patience, and a labourer's toil, 

A guide’s dexterity to disembroil; 

A prophet's inspiration from above, 

A teacher's knowledge, and a Saviour's love.” 

Moie we need not quote; but wc caimot resist tlft 
temptation of transcribing a few lines, in which he 
has uudesigncdly sketched his own poi trait, with a 
truly faithful hand;— 

" Of a mild, bumble, and obliging heart, 

Who until his uU does to the needy part; 

• • • • • 

Whose province, heaven, all his endeavour shares. 
Who mixes with no secular oflairs. 

Oft on his pastoral account reflects. 

By holiness not riches, gains respects; - 
Who is all that he’d have others he. 

Prom wilful sin, though not fifom frailty free.", 

In 1672, Ken was induced by Bishop Morley, 
though with some reluctance, to resign the rectory of 
Woodhay. Tlic Bishop had a doable motive in pro- 
curmg his resignation. In the first place, his declin¬ 
ing strength having become unequal to his increasing 
labours, desired the assistance of Ken, as a friend 
and counsellor, in superintending the affairs of his 
dioccsc. And in the next place, he was anxious to 
secure a vacant benefice in an agreeable neighbour¬ 
hood for a learned and estimable man, (the accom¬ 
plished Gcoigc Hooper, well known os an orientalist 
and mathematician,) for whom he knew that Ken 
entertained a profound respect, as one in every way 
qualified to succeed him in his charge. 

On leaving the parsonage of Woodhay, in which he 
had spent many happy hours, Ken repaired to Win¬ 
chester, where some important labours and distinctions 
awaited him. As Prebendary of the Cathedral, Fellow 
of the College, and Chaplain to the Bishop, many 
serious and weighty occupations devolved upon him. 
But his active mind was not satisfied with the dis¬ 
charge of the ordinary duties of his station. In 
addition to his other employments, he took upon 
himself the partial care of a neglected parish in the 
neighbourhood, where he found on ample field for the 
exercise of his zeal and eloquence. At this period of 
his life he produced his first work, a Manual of 
Ptayera for the use of the Winchester Scholars. He 
also composed about the aame time, the three hymna 








for UotiiiBg; Zvafog^ and which were 

w hwqMBt iy printed at the end of the Vamut, 

There are no devotional atanzas in the language so 
well known as Een’a Morning and Evening Hymns. 
The words appear to breathe a strain of household 
melody, which has to all of us a familiar sound. 
Penned by a true poet as well as devout Christian, 
their simple beauty and plaintive music would be felt 
and recognised by any one of ordinary taste, even 
without the sanctifying aid and influence of early 
associations. If there were nothing else for which 
the name of Ken were worth recollecting, the author¬ 
ship of these beautiful hymns would give him some 
claim on the regard and reverence of posterity; whilst 
a knowledge of bis personal character imparts to them 
an additional intermit and signiflcance: for no one at 
all familiar with the life of Ken can read or hear the 
flrst couplet of the Morning Hymn, without having 
vividly recalled to his mind the author’s spirit of 
self-sacriflce and devotion to the higher objects of 
existence, 

“ Awake, my soul, and with the sun 
Thy daily stage of duty run." 

Or who can refrain from associating with the com¬ 
mencement of the Evening Hymn, the. placid piety of 
the gifted writer’s resigned and thankful mind ?— 

“ Glory to thee, my God, this night, 

For all the blessings of the light.” 

From such very familiar productions, it would be im¬ 
pertinent to make further quotations, but no sketch 
of Ken’s life would be complete without some refer¬ 
ence to them. 

With regard to the music of these hymns, it has 
been asserted that they were all adapted to the same 
tunc by Ken himself, who, according to Hawkins, 
“had an excellent genius and skill in nivsic.” Of 
the tunes now in use, that for flic Morning Hymn, 
to quote the recent biography, “ is a corrupt version 
of the tune composed by Barthelomon, (a violin 
player of the last ceiituiy,) being now eiicumbcreil 
with modem grace notes, inconsislent with the solem¬ 
nity of devotional music.” The Evening Hymn, it 
is added, was originally set to a melody composed by 
I'allis, which is now still more distorted from its 
ancient simplicity. 

Towards the close of the year 1075, a journey to 
Home was undertaken by Ken, in company with his 
nephew Izaak Walton, the younger. The period 
selected for their visit was a peculiarly interesting 
one. The Catholic Jubilee, held in Home every 25th 
year, was then being celebrated under Clement X. 
with unusual splendour. From every country in 
Europe which owned the spiritual supremacy of the 
Popedom, crowds of pilgrims were flocking to the 
papal city. Of these it is recorded that many fainted 
by the way, and not a few were consigned to neglected 
graves in the countries through which they passed. 
Others, with singular fortitude and courage, ^re up 
under every hardsliip, and amidst difficulties and toils 
which notliing but religious fervour could bare 
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enabled tbam to wmnoiat, 

promised goal i '' 

To all the faithful who arrived in Bove dlQdog the 
year of the Jubilee, and who, being ooafesaed and 
penitent, duly visited for fifteen days the cfaurdlies of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and contributed according to 
their means to the ecclesiastical treasuiy, the pope 
had promised a plenary indulgence,—a prize which, 
though considerably reduced in value by the influence 
of the Reformation, was still considered by the mass of 
devout Romanists not unworthy of the expenditure 
of some toil and cost to obtain. 

It was reckoned that not less than 200,000 
strangers, allured by this liberal invitation, became 
temporary inmates of the city during the Jubilee; 
and the scenes presented to the eye of the curious 
spectator, were of a most interesting and remarkable 
character. 

The singular spectacle which the Jubilee afforded 
them at Rome, were not the only circumstances cal¬ 
culated to interest the travellers during their sojourn 
in Italy. The luxurious palaces and populous cities 
a Inch tiiey beheld beyond the Alps, exceeded their 
preconceived notions of Italian wealth and splendour. 
To the travelling Englishman ot those days there was 
no land which presented so many objects of attraction; 
whilst the journey, being performed on horseback, 
and being also by no means devoid of difficulty 
and danger, was sufficiently troublesome and expen¬ 
sive to be rarely undertaken. One effect of Ken’s 
visit to Rome was, however, to fasten on him in his 
own country the suspicion of being secretly inclined 
to the errors and superstitions of the papacy. For 
such a suspicion, neither before or after his journey, 
did any part of liis conduct exhibit the shadow of a 
foundation, and some of his subsequent acts tended 
in the strongest possible manner to prove the ground¬ 
lessness of the malieions insinuation. 

Soon after his return to Winchester, Ken was re¬ 
moved into a widely different sphere of duty. In 1677, 
W’^illiam, Tiincc of Orange, afterwards King William 
Ill. of England, visited the court of his kinsman 
Charles TI. on a matrimonial errand. Coming amongst 
us in the fulness of his renown, and immediately after 
his victories over the power which aimed at universal 
dominion—at once the foe of France and the firm friend 
of the Protestant cause—^thc Dutch Stadtholder was 
naturally at this period a popular hero with the 
English nation. It was, therefore, with undisguised 
satisfaction that the public heard of his projected 
alliance with the Princess Mary, the eldest daughter 
of the Duke of York. Although his manners were 
cold and unamiable, his military services were^ grate¬ 
fully remembered by a people who kept a jealous 
watch on their ancient enemy, and who considered 
that every blow which crippled the supporters of 
popery and arbitrary power was struck in their cause 
and for their defence. The marriage took place, 
amidst demonstration of joy from all classes, in the 
beginning of November, and three weeks afterwards, 
Intig before the popular enthusiasm liad subsided, 
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William embarked for HoUaad with his English 
bride. In the retinue of the newly married pair, were 
Count Zulestein, a natural son of William’s grand¬ 
father, and Mistress Jane Worth, the daughter of 
Sir Henry Worth, who had married tho sister of 
Lord Maynard, Ken’s former patron. The princess 
had also two English chaplains, of whom one was 
George Hooper, already mentioned as a friend of 
Kens Hooper was rudely and improperly treated in 
HoKind. From tho princess, indeed, ho received 
many marks of favour, but her husband’s manners 
and conduct were too cold and repulsive for his en¬ 
durance. In addition to other grievances, he was 
ill-treated in pecuniary matters; his meagre stipend 
being left unpaid. He at last procured a small sum 
which enabled him to quit his disagreeable post, and 
with this he returned to England. Soon after his 
departure, Ken was appointed his successor, but at 
whose instance is not known. Ferhaps his name was 
mentioned by Hooper, or perhaps by his old friend 
Lord Maynard. However this may be, the appoint¬ 
ment came in the shape of a royal command, which 
Ken conld not disobey, and accordingly with many 
regrets and some misgivings he bade farewell to Win¬ 
chester, and repaired to the court of tho Sladtholdcr. 

As might have been expected, during his sojourn ill 
Holland Ken fared no better than his predecessor 
Hooper.' Tlie atmosphere of the Dutch court and 
the temper of the Dutch ruler, were by no means 
to his taste. His own disposition was lively and 
cheerful,—at times he was oven prone to facetiousness, 
—whilst the Stndtholder was gloomy, sullen, and taci¬ 
turn. Ken also perceived, to his great indignation 
and regret, that William treated his English wife 
with studied unkinducss and neglect. Even before 
they had left England, it was observed that he had 
taken little notice of her at the play, and the ball, or 
in general company, and when transplanted to another 
country, he threw off the outward semblance of respect 
nnd affection. Under these circumstances Ken felt 
it his duty to remonstrate with the prince. It is not 
known how tho expostulation was received, but in all 
probability his interference tended to irritate the 
Stadtholdcr, and added materially to the discomforts 
of his situation. 

Whilst matters were in this state, another instance 
of Ken’s inconvenient sense of duty tended further 
to exasperate William,^nd afforded him a colourable 
pretext for expressing his displeasure. We have 
already mentioned the names of Jane Worth, one 
of the maids of honour to the princess Mary, and 
of Count Zulestein. Since they had left England 
together, the count had paid particular attentions to 
the fair Jane, and had promised her marriage. This 
promise, however, ho seemed in no hurry to fulfil, and 
as time glided on, tho lady began to feel some anxiety 
on the subject. When the circumstance camo to 
Ken’s knowledge, his sympathies were awakened, and 
reooUoctiiig that Jane Worth was a relative of one of 
his oldest friends, he determined to interfere. He 
sought an interview with Count Zulesteiu—reminded 


him of his plighted vow, and conjured him, as a 
Christian and man of honour, to fulfil his engagement. 
Thus appealed to, the count no longer hesitated, and 
the mairriage took place. As soon as William, (who was 
absent fpom court when the nuptials were celebrated,} 
heard of the occurrence, his wrath was excited against 
Ken, and he made no secret of his intention to resent 
his impertinent interference in the affairs of his 
family. Although Jane Worth was descended from two 
English families of distinction, and Count Zulestein 
was but a spurious branch of the Nassau race, he 
affected to consider the match beneath the dignity 
of his hduse. Ken bore liis reproaches with magna¬ 
nimity, and after vindicating the purity of his motives, 
expressed himself as nothing loth to leave his court. 
But William cautiously avoided discliarging from his 
service such a man in the haste and heat of passion, 
fearing, perhaps, that it might tend to render him 
unpopular in England. H was therefore ultimately 
arranged between them that Ken should remain in 
Holland for a twelvemontli longer, at the end of 
which time, he would bo at liberty to return home. 

The year elapsed, and in 1680 Ken embarked for 
England. Immediately on his arrival king Charles II. 
(who was far from “showing any dislike of his 
behaviour in Holland,’’) made him one of his own 
chaplains. This office only required his oecasional 
attendance at court, and tho remainder of the year he 
passed at Winchester. It so happened, that at this 
period the king, ever intent on pleasure, and fond of 
variety, frequently sclcclcd this city as a temporary 
residence. Li 168.3 the first stone of a new palace, 
designed by Sir Christoplicr Wren, had been laid 
there, and Charles and his brother, the Duke of York, I 
manifested the greatest interest in the progress of 
the building. Excursions to Portsmouth and hunting 
parties in the New Forest were amongst tho favourite 
amusements of the brothers, during their repeated 
visits to Winchester: and those visits, with the 
attendant pastimes, attracted together a large con¬ 
course of persons. At these times the city was much 
overcrowded, and there was some difficulty in finding 
accommod.ation for the court ladies. The Duchess of 
Portsmouth had a house to herself, furnished in the 
most magnificent manner; but in attempting to pro- ' 
vide for another notorious favourite, (the celebrated 
Nell Gwynn,) a circumstance occurred which placed | 
Ken in a position of some embarrassment. "He had 1 
a good house,” says his recent biographer, " in the 
Cathedral Close, opposite to the deanery, where the 
king was to lodge. When ‘ his harbinger,’ whom we 
may suppose was an officer of the household, * camo 
to Winton, ho marked the doctor’s house, which he 
held in right of his prebend, for the use of Mrs. 
Gwin.’ But Ken’s fearless heart at once prompted 
him to vindicate the holiness of his office. *He 
absolutely refhsed her admittance, declaring that a 
woman of ill-repute ought not to be endured in the 
house of a clergyman, especially the king’s chaplain." 
This must have excited no small surprise amongst the 
courtiers; but as he was peremptory, she was forced 
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to seek other lodgings, A small building was put up 
for her at the south end of the deanery. ‘ It was 
ever afterwards known by the name of Nell Gwynn, 
and has only been removed within the present 
century.’”* 

Shortly after the ocourrenee of this incident, we 
find Ken again varying the scene of his labours. 
The fortress of Tangier, in the Straits of Gibraltar, 
which had formed a' portion of the dowry which 
Charles II. received with his queen, Catherine of 
Braganza, had long been to the English nation a source 
of expense, exceedingly disproportioned to itf import¬ 
ance. Its governor was, at this period, the noto¬ 
rious Colonel Kirke, under whom the place had 
become the theatre of riot, disorder, and profligacy, 
which rendered it a dangerous station for an English 
garrison. At last the Parliament came to the resolu¬ 
tion of refusing further grants for its maintenance, and 
soon afterwards it was thought advisable to send a 
naval force, under Lord Dartmouth, to daraolish the 
fortifications, lest they should fall into the hands of 
the Moors. With this fleet Ken sailed ns ciiaplain, 
at the earnest desire of its commander, who was mn.st 
anxious to improve the moral tone and discipline of 
the navy. “ I think it of the utmost importance,” 
said Dartmouth, in making the application to him, “ to 
have the ablest and best man I can po.ssib!y obtain to 
go with me, both for the service of God, and the 
good government of the clergy tiiat are chaplains in 
the fleet. My most earnest request to you is, that if 
it be not too great an inconvenience, you would do 
me the honour and favour to go with me this shoii; 
voyage.” 

On this new service it must have required from 
Ken no small resolution to have ventured. Tn the 
scale of social imjiortauce, the sea-chaplains of those 
days ranked beneath tlie humblest country curate. 
His pay was on a par with that of the common sea¬ 
man; he was not considered an ofliccr, nor admitted 
to the society of the quarter-deck, and he could not 
even have the bell rung for prayers without, the per¬ 
mission of the captain. Of course the class of men 
who entered into such a service were usually inferior 
in character, talents, and pretensions, to the majority 
of the.English clergy; but the presence of Ken 
amongst them on this occasion appears to have 
effected much good, and, whilst he was on board, the 
services of the church were performed with unusual 
regularity and decency. 

The voyage to Tangier lasted about five weeks, and 
daring this period, in the intervals of his oflicial 
duties, Ken is stud to have composed the greater part 
of an epic poem, entitled Edmund, which is admitted, 
by those who have waded through it, to be a very 
dull and tedious performance. " It seenis strange,” 
says his biographer, " that the lively author of the 
‘ Three Hymns,’ and other holy songs published after 
his death, should have indited twelve such anomalous 
cantos. Our reverence for the author forbids any 
critieisms or quotations. It had been well for his 

(1) The Life of Ken, by a T>ayman. 


poetic fame if the epic had been consigned to a, like 
fate with the subject of his verse, the Royal Edidnnd, 
" Heroe, Martyr, Saint, and King.” 
who ho describes to have been cast into the sea by the 
sailors, on a voyage to Anglia, at the insti^tion of 
demons and monsters of the deep.’ 

Arrived at Tangier, Ken did his best to curb tlie 
profligaey and disorder of the place. But the 
cidties of the task far exceeded his expectations. 
Erom the highest to the lowest, from the commanding 
officer to the sentinel, corruption and vice of every 
kind prevailed to a frightful extent. The governor, 
Kirke, is described as a " monster of tyranny and 
vicea brutal, covetous, and profligate fiend, who 
would listen to no expostulations or remonstrances.* 
However, under these trying circumstances, Ken poi> 
formed his duty, as he had always done, with zeal 
and fearlessness. Regardlcsf of sneers and insults, 
he openly rebuked the vices of the governor and his 
minions, and if his efforts were unsuccessful, he was 
not without some sympathizing friends. Mr. Secretary 
Pepys, with whose Diary so many of our renders are 
acquainted, had accompanied the Tangier expedition 
from England, and was, wii.h Ken, an cyc-wilncss of 
the disgraceful condition of the fortress. Like Ken, 
also, he shrank with disgust from the immoralities 
of the place, ns the followmg entries in his diary 
prove:— 

“ 30//t September. Suitdaj /.—To church, (in Tan¬ 
gier,) a very fine and seasonable, but most unsuccessful, 
argument from Dr. Ken, particularly in reproof of 
the vices of this town. I was in pain for the 
Governor, and the officers about us in church, but I 
perceived they regarded it not. 

“ 2<ith October .—Being a little ill, and troubled at 
so much loose company at tabic, my lord not being 
tlicrc, I dined in my chamber, and Dr. Ken, for the 
same reason, came and dined with mo. We had a 
great deal of good discourse on the vicionsness of 
tliis place, and its being time for Almighty God to 
destroy it.” 

Owing to the demoralized condition of the garrison 
the fleet was detained at Tangier ranch longer than 
had been expected, or than necessity required. At 
the beginning of March, 1684, it however set sail 
for England, and in the course of the following month, 
with a joyful heart, Ken landed in England. 

The first news he received on his return, must have 
grievously damped his joyousness of spirits. Ilis 


(2) Life of Koii. by a Layman. .. , 

(3) The following ia a portion of Mr. Macaulay'a graph c 

tion of Kirlte's intolerablo crueltsr and Jicentiousnew. * He IiveU, 
says the hiatoritm, “with bounaiB*s dinsolutcness, "‘[procured 
by extortion the moans of induljjeuce. No g(»od« could bo sold hil 
Kirke had had the refuaal of them. No question of right could be 
decided till Kirke bad been bribed. Once, merely from a malignjmt 
whim, he. stayed all the wine in a rintner s cellar. On another 
occasion he drove all the Jews from Taiigier. Iwo of ftem ha 
sent to the Spanish Inquisition, which fortawith burned them. 
Under this iron domination scarce a comjiWnt was hcai^ { for 
hatred was effectually kept down by teiror. Pwo persons who had 
been teftactory wore found munlcred; and it was unireraiUly 
beliered that tliey had boon slam ly j>“ 

nldiet’i displeased him he flogged Oiem with nieicile,, saverlty; 
but he indemnifled them by permitting them to «iwp on watch, to 
reel drunk about the streots, to rob, beat, and insult the nmrrhant, 
and the labourers.** 
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excellent friend and relative, Tzaak Walton, had died 
during his absence from England, and now lay buried 
in the cathedral, “ where he and Ken had for many 
years joined in the services of the cliurch they both 
loved so well, and had each in his sphere so zealously 
served.” 

Having dropped a few quiet tears on the tomb of 
Ilia oldest and dearest fnend, he was shortly after¬ 
wards summoned to Farnham Castle to receive a last 
farewell from the dying lips of Bishop Morley. The 
death of Morley led to Ken’s advancement. Dr. Mews 
was translated from the see of Bath and Wells to 
that of Winchester, and the former bishopric therefore 
became vacant. Strange as it may seem, the rigid 
virtue of Ken was at this crisis properly appreciated 
by a profligate court. Many applications were made 
to Charles II. for the vacant sec, but his character¬ 
istic answer is said to have been, “ Oddsfish! who 
shall have Bath and Wells but the little fellow who 
would not give iioor Nelly a lodging.” Without 
hesitation he insisted that Dr. Ken should be at once 
nominated to the mitre which had been placed at his 
disposal, and on the 25th of January, 1685, the 
ceremony of his consecration took place in Lambeth 
Palace. 

“ Within one short week from his consecration,” 
observes the biographer whom we have so often 
quoted, “ Ken, ‘ who was in greater favour than all 
the bishops,* was suddenly summoned to the bed-side 
of the dying king. The cold liand was already laid 
upon him. Dismay and confusion now reigned within 
the palace, which but ns yesterday furnished a scene 
of such manifold wickedness, ns Evelyn says, ‘ he had 
never before seen.’ The de.stli summons came over 
tliat ungodly crew, like the hand-writing on the wall 
at Belshazzar’s feast.” According to Ilawkins, the 
earlier biographer of Ken, the new bishop ” kept a 
close attendance by the royal bed, without intermission, 
for at least three whole days and nights, watching, at 
proper intervals, to suggest pious and proper thoughts 
and ejaculations on so serious an occasion; in which 
time the Duchess of Portsmouth coming into the 
room, the bishop prevailed with his majesty to have 
her removed.” 

After the death of Charles II. Ken repaired to 
Wells, the chief city of his diocese, and there, in the 
first year of his episwpnte, prepared for the press his 
Expoxition of tlie Church Catechism; or, the Practice 
of Divine Love. Soon afterwards he was summoned 
to London, to assist in the coronation of King 
James IT.; and, although the junior bishop present, lie 
was selected by the king on that occasion to walk by 
his side under the canopy of state, whilst Turner, 
Bishop of Ely, his schoolfellow and constant friend, 
preached the coronation scrmdn. But despite these 
marks of favour, Ken’s honest heart was not at ease.! 
He had long discerned the perils which menaced the 
Establishment, from the Popisli tendencies of the 
king; and in the midst of the pageant in which he 
was called on to take part, many gloomy forebodings 
of the calamities he so much dread^ must have 


crossed his mind. As a marked citcumstaace it was 
observed, that the usual ceremony of presenting the 
sovereign with a copy of the English Bible was 
omitted, and the Communion Service of the Church 
of England was not read. Deeply, deeply as Ken 
was attached to the Stuart dynasty and to the doctrine 
of strict hercditniy right, he must have trembled to 
think of the gulf which separated the Protestant 
hierarchy from a Homan Catholic sovereign, and of 
the part he might himself be called upon to play in 
the event of a struggle such as his fears foreboded. 

Not Iqpg after the king’s coronation the diocese over 
which Ken presided became the scene of insurrection 
and civil war. In the summer of 1686 the Duke of 
Monmouth landed at Lyme, and raising the standard 
of revolt, soon succeeded in setting the greater part 
of the West of England in a flame. The cathedral 
city of Wells suffered much from the rebels. In 
their hostility to the episcopacy, (from its alleged con¬ 
nexion with the papacy,) they defaced the walls of 
the cathedrM, broke down its ornaments, and tore the 
lead from the roof to cast into bullets. Some of them 
would have even caroused round the altar had not 
one of their leaders protected it with a drawn sword.* 
Leaving Wells they marched back to Bridgewater, 
and the fatal battle of Sedgemoor followed. The 
forces of Monmouth were completely routed, and the 
unfortunate leader, who had fled despairingly from 
the field, was in the course of a few days captured 
and placed at the disposal of his relentless and 
grievously offended foe. As soon as he was lodged 
[ in the Tower of London, that gloomy and memorable 
state prison, Ken and Turner were sent to administer 
to him ghostly comfort and advice, and to apprise him 
of the day appointed for his execution. What fol¬ 
lowed is well known. The captive’s pusillanimity, 
his unmanly tears, his craven supplication to the king 
that his life might be spared, on any conditions and 
at any price—his interviews with 'Turner and Ken, 
who vehemently upheld the doctrine of non-resistance, 
and vainly besought him to acknowledge the sinful¬ 
ness of rebellion—all this has been graphically told 
both in Mr. Macaulay’s history and in the recent life 
of the bishop, to which we have often directed atten¬ 
tion. With Dr. Tenbon, Turner, and Dr. Hooper, 
Ken attended Monmouth to the scaffold, and to the 
last fervently impressed upon him the mberyand ruin 
which his enterprise had entailed upon his faithful 
followers. 

As soon as tins sad scene was over Ken returned 
to his diocese, and endeavoured to arrest the tide of 
cruelty which marked the course of the victorious 
party. Colonel Percy Kirkc, of Tangier notoriety, 
whose cruelty and licentiousness, it will be remem¬ 
bered, were openly rebuked by Ken in that den of 
wickedness, had been left in command at Bridgewater, 
and the vindictive government implicitly relied on hb 
ferocious nature to execute without compunotion, 
compassion, or remorse, its sentence of tremendous 
vengeance. We will not dwell on the sickening 

(1) " Moeaula;'! Hiitoijr at England,” v«l. I. 
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horrors that ensued. The military executions of 
Kirke were in number and barbarity unparalleled for 
atrocity, and in no respect justiGed by circumstances. 
But the tyranny of military license was not sufficient. 
When the cruelties of the Tangier ruffian had suffi¬ 
ciently appalled and disgusted the district, ho was 
recalled to make room for the legal executioner. 
Thousands of miserable wretches were thrust into 
over-crowded prisons to await the “Bloody Assise;” 
for it had been arranged that Jeffreys, chief justice 
of England, a monster as pitiless as Kirke, should 
, make a progress of goal delivery through the west of 
England, aud complete, by the instrumentality of the 
law, the mafisacre which Kirke had commenced with 
the sabre. “The chief friend and protector of these 
unhappy men in theur extremity,” says Mr. Macaulay, 
“ was one who abhorred their political and religious 
opinions; one whose order they hated, and to whom 
they had done unprovoked wrong—^Bishop Ken. That 
good prelate used all his inffiicuco to soften the 
goalcrs, and retrenched from his own episcopal state 
that he might be able to make some additicii to the 
coarse and scanty fore of those who had defaced his 
beloved cathedral. His conduct on this occasion was 
of a piece with his whole life. His intellect was, 
indeed, darkened by many superstitions and prejudices; 
but his moral character, when impartially reviewed, 
sustains a comparison with any in ecclesiastical 
history, and seems to a|)proach, as near as human 
inGrmity permits, to the ideal perfection of Christian 
virtue.” 

It will be remembered that this eloquent ciilogiuiu 
proceeds from one by no means favourably disposed 
towards the party in church and slate to which 
Bishop Ken belonged, and the united testimony of 
every trustworthy writer of the period, proves how 
fully it is deserved. But if the good bishop was 
sometimes successful in softening the heart of a 
gaoler, it was impassible for him to make any im¬ 
pression on such obdurate breasts as those of Kirke 
and Jeffreys. Nothing that he could say or do could 
prevent the legal murders which were perpetrated 
around him; and although his heart bled for the 
sufferers, he was made to feel that all interference, 
(even tho.ugh it came in the shape of a supplication 
from an angel’s lips,) was utterly unavailing. 

But, turning from these horrors, we are invited by 
Ken’s biographers to contemplate the'unwearied zeal 
and anxious care with which he discharged the duties 
of his episcopate in his oppressed and harassed 
diocese. No toil seemed too severe, no expenditure, 
even though it transcended his means, too large in 
the prosecution of his incessant labours. Nor was 
his charity couGned to the natives of his diocese, or 
even to his own countrymen. The revocation of the 
edict of Nantes in the month of October, 1685, filled 
the south of England with Protestant refugees, cx- 
I polled from their native country by the inhuman and 
impolitic tyranny of Louis XIV. Upon these un¬ 
happy strangers the kind Bishop of Bath and TVells 
, bestowed a full share of his sympathy and compassion. 


In the Lent following, being appointed one of the 
preachers at "Whitehall, he delivered an eloquent 
sermon on their behalf, and earnestly enforced their 
claims upon the Protestant public of England. He 
also caused an address to be circulated through Ins 
diocese, in which he exhorted his clergy to ap^al to 
the liberality of all within their reach to assist in this 
work of charity, and to conti'ibute themselves, ac¬ 
cording to their ability, “ remembering how blessed a 
thing it was to be brotherly kind to strangers, to 
Christian strangers, especially such ns those whose 
distress was very great, and in all respects most 
worthy of their tcndcrest commiseration.” These 
kind and generous words were accompanied by an 
almost unprecedented act of liberality; for having at 
this period most opportunely received a Gin; of 4,000/. 
ho appropriated nearly the whole of it to the relief of 
ihe poor refugees.' 

Whilst the persecuted Huguenots were partaking 
of the bounty of the English nation, tho King of 
England was endeavouring by every means in his 
power to undcnniiic the faitli he had vowed to protect, 
and to restore his hcretieal subjects to the fold of 
Home. Intent upon this great scheme, he little 
foresaw tlie perils he would have to encounter and 
the diGieulties he must overcome. Had he been more 
sagacious, or less sincere, he woidd have shrunk 
aghast from the de.spcrate design to which his zeal 
and intrepidity had impelled him. Among the bishops 
and clergy of the Established Church, the House of 
Stuart hud hitherto found its Gmicst aud most faithful 
siiiiporters. The pul])its of the Establishment had 
recently rung with high-flown scntimciils of loyalty, 
and the doctrine of the unlawfulness of resistance, 
under avir eircunistances, to rightful kings had been 
inculcated by the most respectuble divines. In the 
Church of England, therefore, the Stuart kings had a 
powerful ally, and the sentiment of loyalty to the 
Crown was so bound up with that of attachment to 
the Church, that it was difficult, aud in the highest 
degree dangerous, to separate them. What then 
must be thought of the jiolicy of a sovereign who, by 
a scries of aggressive acts, succeeded in arraying 
against him iu Grm, compact, aud strenuous opposition, 
the ultra-loyal hierarchy who had been hitherto only 
.suspected of bemg too supple and compliant to the 
Crown ? 

’riio manner in which the king’s uneonstitutional 
project was defeated has been recently related in an 
historical work of more than ordinary merit and accu¬ 
racy.* The very men who would have laid down 
their lives for the maintenance of tho royal prero¬ 
gative, were the men from whom he received the 
most efficient check in the* prosecution of his dating 
design. Amongst others, it fell to the lot of the 
loyal, meek, and pious Ken, to defend the Protestant 
constitution of the country against the encroachments 
of a Popish king. Little did the sovereign think that 
opposition to his illegal acts would have proceeded 

(1) Life of Ken, by a Layman. 

(2) See Macaulay'e BngllBh llistoTj. 
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from such a quarter. The ciicamstances of the pre¬ 
ceding reign, as well as his own experience, induced 
him to rdy on the passire obedience of the clergy 
and laity of the Establishment under any acts of 
tyranny and aggression; and it seems never to have 
entered his mind, that a prelate of the Church of 
England would have disobeyed the mandates of his 
prince, from a conviction that they did not coincide 
with the duty which he owed to his God. 

Whilst the king’s open profession of the Homan 
Catholic religion, the revival of its public ceremonials, 
and the promotion of Itoman Catholics to eccle¬ 
siastical preferments were giving rise, on all sides, to 
ill-suppressed murmurs and public discontent, it is 
upon record that Ken exercised his influence and 
eloquence in the maintenance and advocacy of Pro¬ 
testant doctrines with considerable success. As the 
Lent lecturer, he preached a sermon at Whitehall, on 
the 18th of March, 1G17, “before the Princess of 
Denmark, (afterwards Queen Anne,) and a great crowd 
of people, and at least thirty of the principid nobility,” 
which, according to Evelyn, “contributed not a little 
to the manifest disadvantage of the Popish interest.” 
And again, on the 20th of March, he delivered 
another pointed discourse at St. Martin’s church, 
upon which occasion, wc are told, “the crowd of 
people was not to be expressed, nor the wonderful 
eloquence of this admirable preacher.”* 

Soon after this, on the 4th of April, 1087, James 
11. issued his celebrated Declaration of Indulgence: 
a document speciously designed to secure the support of 
the nonconformists in furtherance of hi.s plans for the 
overthrow of the Protestant Establishment. Jiy this 
proclamation the penal laws against Homan Catholics 
and dissenters were suspended, and the full exercise 
of the right of public worship guaranteed to both. 
Under the mask of toleration, however, the most 
sagacious advocates of freedom discerned a deep-laid 
scheme to undermine the religion and constitution of 
the realm. Many of the dissenting communities 
signified their dissatisfaction, and rejected the prof¬ 
fered boon, whilst the friends of the Church of 
England felt constrained to regard their sovereign as 
the open foe of Protestantism. It was evident to all 
men, and to Ken amongst others, that a crisis was at 
hand; and when it came, in spite of all his loyalty, 
he hesitated not how to act. 

In the spring of 1688, (a memorable and eventful 
year,) Ken once more, and for the last time, performed 
the duty of preaching the Lent sermon in the Hoyal 
Chapel. Theoceurrcuccs of the past year encouraged 
him to speak with greater plainness, and with more 
force and vehemence than were usual to him. Taking 
his text from the prophet Micab, he drew a pandlel 
between the condition ot the “Reformed Church of 
Judah,” aa there described, and the perilous state of 
the Church of England; and he concluded with an 
impassioned peroration, in whidi he earnestly exhorted 
his hearers “ to a uniform zeal for the Reformation.” 
Many of his stem, truthful, and pointed phrases were 

(1) Erelrn’t Diary. 


conveyed to the king, who sent for him to the palace. 
They were closeted together for some time, bat the 
only result of the interview was a reprimand uttered 
by Ken, "that if his majesty had not neglected his 
own duty of being present, his enemies had missed 
this opportunity of aconsing him." 

Very shortly after this interview with Ken the 
king issued a second Dedaration of Indulgence, which 
was, in substance, little more than a repetition of the 
previous one; and there was for some time eonaider- 
able doubt in the public mind why it was issued at 
all. But it soon appeared that James bad a purpose 
in what be had done, and that purpose was made 
apparent by au Order iu Council of the 4th May, 
(Greeting that the Declaration, in its new form, should 
be read by the ministers of all churches and chapeb 
thoughout the kingdom, on two successive Sundays 
during divine service; and the bishops were farther 
ordered to distribute copies in their respective dioceses. 
This order excited the utmost consternation and alarm 
amongst zealous churchmen and moderate dissenters. 

I Several of the bishops met to deliberate upon it, 
under the guidance of Archbishop Sanoroft, and 
circulars were scut to the absent prelates. Ken wm 
in his diocese at this moment, but he quickly obeyed 
the archbishop’s summons, and arrived in London on 
the 17th of May. The next morning a meeting was 
held, at which a petition to the king against the De¬ 
claration was unanimously adopted, and having been 
drawn up iu the archbishop’s handwriting, was signed 
by all present, except the Bishop of London, who was 
under suspension. The next step was to present it, 
and as the Declaration had to be read the day after 
the morrow, there was no time to spare. Accordingly 
six of the bishops (of whom Ken was one,) imme¬ 
diately repaired to Whitehall, and requested admission 
to the royal presence. They were almost instantly 
admitted, and a memorable scene ensued. At first 
his majesty was gracious and good-humoured, but his 
face* darkened as he read the petition against his 
favourite scheme. He said it was "a standard of 
rebellion,” and it was iu vain that the bishops assorted 
their loyalty and reiterated their attachment to his 
person. At length Ken spoke: “Sire,” he said, “I 
hope you will give that liberty to us which you rilow 
to all mankind.” But the king was implacable; he 
still spoke of the petition as an invitation to rebellion, 
and insisted that his Declaration should bo read. 
Upon this, Ken exclaimed, with his usual boldness, 
“We are bound to fear God and honour the king. 
We desire to do both: we will honour you: we must 
fear God.” It was* evident that the ol^ect of the 
interview had failed. Angrier and angrier words oame 
from the king. He told the bishops he would n- 
member that they had signed that paper, (the petition,) 
and that be would keep it. Ken only uttered, “ God’s 
will be doneand after a few further remarks tlm 
prelates respectfully withdrew. 

The petition soon found its way into print, and the 
conduct of the bishops was on all sides applauded. 
In most of the churches of the metropolis on the 
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following Sunday, the king’s order was disobeyed, 
and the Declaration was not read. A feeling of en- 
thusiastio Protestantism ran through the nation, 
which irritated the court and goaded the king to 
adopt measures of revenge. The bishops were sum¬ 
moned before the councu, and ultimately committed 
to the Tower, on the charge of having published a 
false and seditious libel, by |)lncing their petition in 
the king’s baud. On tlie first day of term, they 
were brought before the Court of King’s Bench, and 
a day having been fixed for their trial, they were, 
after some discussion, suffered to go at large on their 
own recognisances. Had bail been required, it was 
known, says Mr. Macaulay, “ that one of the most 
opulent dissenters of the city had begged that he 
I might have the honour of giving security for Ken!” 
On the 2'Jth of June, amidst unparalleled public ex¬ 
citement, the trial took place, and resulted, as is well 
known, in a triumpliant acquital of the courageous 
prelates. We need not detail the circmoftauccs of 
tliis important inquiry, as they belong rather to 
history than to the private nicuioirs of Bishop Kcii. 
It is suificieut to state that the proceedings were 
watched with the utmost anxiety by all sections of 
Protestants; and when, after n night of tierce dis¬ 
cussion, the jury pronounced their verdict of mlf/itilli/, 
the clamorous sliouts with which it was hailed by a 
crowded court, and the public manifestalious of jfiy 
in the metropolis and cbsewliere, filled tlie king mid 
his advisers with terror and dismay. 

I However deep and sincere miglit have been the 
: loyalty of a large portion of the English nation, the 
i downfal of the Stuart dynasty was now ccriain. 'riiu 
1 birth of tlie Prince of Wales, which took place whilst 
I proceedings were pending against the hisliops, had 
I aggravated the uneasiness of the public mind, by iii- 
] tr^ucing the prospect of a Boinaii Oatholic dynasty; 

I and many staunch Tories, who at a former jicriod had 
I shrunk from rebellion as the great e.st possible crime, 

1 began to regard the deposition of their sovcrcijfh as 
I an act of inevitable necessity. On the day of the 
■ acquittal of the bishops, a message was sent to the 
! Prince of Orange, inviting him to come over to 
! England with an armed force, which was signed by 
several distinguished statesmen. ,Many English 
noblemen and gcutlcmen repaired to the Btadtholder’s 
court, and wdiispcrs of invasion and revolt were heard 
j on all sides. As soon as the king became fully aware 
of bis danger, he seems to have had some intention of 
I making terms with the Church of England, for he 
immediately scut for Ken and other prelates. The 
influence of the Jesuits, however, prevented him from 
following the dictates of a sound policy; and the 
bishops were merely told, in vague and general terms, 
that the king wislied well to the Church of 
and relied on the loyalty of its bishops and clergy, 
and were then dismissed. 

With a heavy heart Ken returned to his diocese, 
and awaited with calm dignity the coming storm. 
' He bad left the king surrounded by time-servers and 
parasites, who he well knew would desert him in the 


hour of danger, and without compunction transfer 
their allegiauce to a stranger. His own notions of 
loyalty and obedience were of a far different cha¬ 
racter, and were calculated to stand a severer test. 
On the 6th November, tlie Prince of Oranp landed 
at Torbay, and Ken once more found a portion of his 
diocese in the occupation of a foreign army. As soon 
as the Dutch came williin a short distance of his 
cathedral ciiy he took refuge in Wiltshire, having 
fimt conimuuicatcd the circumstances of his departure 
to Archbishop Bancroft. “ I would not,” ho said, 
“have loft the diocese in Ibis juncture, but that llio 
Dutch hatt seized hou.scs within ten miles of Wells 
before 1 went, and your grace knows that, having 
been a servant to the princess and well acquainted 
with many of the Dutch, I could not liave stayed 
without giving some occasion of suspicion, which I 
thought it most advisable to avoid; resolving by 
God’s grace to continue iu a firm loyalty to the king, 
whom God direct and preserve iu this time of 
danger.” 

Jii the last crisis of James’s fate it is important to 
note 'the melancholy contrast between the conduct of 
Kcii and others whom he had injured mid persecuted, 
and that of the relatives, friends, and dependents on 
whose attachment he relied. Abandoned, and “de¬ 
serted iu liis utmost need,” the unfortunate raouarcli 
bowed beneath the storm and fled the realm. As he 
jiassed into exile I he ingratitude of those who were 
nearest and dearest to him pressed heavy on his 
heart, and the proceedings which followed his de¬ 
parture tended still further to embitter his reflections. 
Ill the liour of adversity he learned who were his 
true friends. It will be found that Ken assiduously 
attended the Conveiitiou parliamcjit during the de¬ 
bates on the alleged vacancy of the throne by the 
king’s withdrawal from the realm; and when the peers, 
by a majority of fifteen, concurred with the commons 
ill olfcring the crown to William imd Mary, he joined 
tbo minority iu a firm but temperate protest. Nor 
was this all. His name appeared in the list of 
devoted royalists, who, thougli they had little reason 
to be loyal to king James, were ready to aflirm the 
solemn obligation of the oath of allegiance which 
they had tukeii to him, under any circumstances, and 
at any personal sacrifice. All the arguments of ex¬ 
pedience which conld by possibility be uiged made 
no impression on Ken and this chivalrous minority. 
At the cost of his bishopric the loyal prelate deter¬ 
mined to obey the dictates of his conscience, and, had 
it been necessary, bo would have submitted to far 
greater sacrifices for the vindication of a principle. 

When the important act of parliament which re¬ 
quired the clergy to take the oath of allegiance to 
William and Mary, before the 1st of August,* 1689, 
(fuitbcr providing that if they continued to refuse 
till the 1st Eebruary, 1690, they were to be abso¬ 
lutely deprived,) passed the legislature, Ken was 
busily engaged in his diocese. He had made up his 
mind to pursue the even tenor of his way, in peace 
and quietness, ready to yield when summoned by law 
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to do so, but not feeling himself nt liberty to retire 
Toluntarily from his post of duty. Several other pre¬ 
lates were in the same predicament, and it must be 
admitted that they were treated by the new government 
with great consideration. It was not till more than 
a year after the date fixed by the act of parliament 
for their deprivation, that they were interfered; with; 
and it is probable that no attempt would have been 
made to remove them even then had not a foolish 
conspiracy for the restoration of James by means of 
a Errach army been discovered, in which some of the 
more rash and inconsiderate noujurors were impli¬ 
cated. When the sentence of deprivation was at 
last permitted to take its course, a considerable delay 
took place in appointing a successor to Ken. His 
blameless life and conduct had made him everywhere 
an object of respect, and he had many friends at the 
court of William and Mary. At length Dr. llichard 
Kidder, a learned Hebraist, was promoted to the see 
of Bath and Weils, and after a solemn assertion of 
his canonical rights in Wells Cathedral, the deprived 
bishop quietly retired from the diocese over which he 
had presided with such distinguished honour. 

A glowing picture has been drawn by Mr. Bowles of 
the circumstances which probably attended the depar¬ 
ture of Ken from his episcopal palace; and although, 
(to quote the observation of his recent biographer,) 
the description is highly poetical, it may not, therefore, 
be less true. “We can easily conceive,” he says, 
“ with wliat prayers of the poor, and how beloved and 
regretted, Ken bade farewell to the diocese and flock 
so dear to him, to Iho palace of Wells, the retired 
gardens, and the silent waters that surrounded them; 
to the towers and to the devotional harmonies of his 
cathedraL Surely it would be no stretch of imagina¬ 
tion to conceive, that, on the drawbridge, as he passed, 
leaving the abode of independence and peace, a cro^d 
of old and young would be assembled, with clasped 
hands and blessings, to bid him farewell. Mild, com¬ 
placent, yet dignified, on retiring with a peaceful 
conscience from opulence and station to dependence 
and poverty, as the morning shone on the turretted 
chapel, we naturally imagine he may have shed only 
one tear when looking back on those interesting 
scenes. Perhaps his eye may have rested on the pale 
faces of some of the poor old men and women who 
had partaken of thvr Sunday dinner so often, and 
heard his discourse, in the old liall: then, and not 
before, we may conceive 

'Some natural tears he dropp’d, but wiped them soon; 

The world was all before him, where to seek 

Bis place of rest, and Providence hU guide.’ ” 

After Ken’s expulsion from his bishopric an asylum 
was generously afforded him by his college friend, 
Thomas Thynne, (who had been raised to the peerage 
by Charles II. under the title of Viscount Weymouth,) 
in his beautiful mansion at Long Leat. In his re¬ 
tirement he composed “ many useful, excellent, and 
pious pieces,” (as Hawkins, his earliest biographer, 
calls them,) and conducted himself with a quiet 


dignity and moderation, which secured the sympathy 
and affection of all around him. During the great 
storm in 1703, his successor. Dr. Kidder, was killed 
in his palace at Wells, by the fall of a stack of 
chimneys, upon which an oiBer was made to Ken to 
restore him to his bishopric. It happened, however, 
that his old friend Dr. Hooper had been just men¬ 
tioned as Kidder’s successor, and this circumstance 
was sufficient to determine him in refusing an honour 
which bis age and growing infirmities rendered him 
disinclined to accept, unless the interests of the church 
imperatively required it. “I told yon long ago, at 
Bath,” he says in one of his letters to Hooper, on 
this subject, “how willing I was lo surrender my 
canonical claim to a worthy person, but to none more 
willingly than to yourself. My distemper disables me 
from the pastoral duty, and had I been restored, I 
declared always that 1 would shake off the burthen 
and retire.” 

A year afterwards a pension of 200/. per annum 
was conferred by Queen Anne upon the retired bishop. 
Ills income had previously amounted only to 80/. 
out of wliicli, however, it is stated that he distributed 
a considerable sum in charity. As soon as be obtained 
this large accession to bis means, bis friend. Bishop 
Hooper, was compelled to use his friendly authority to i 
prevent him from giving it all away,which,” ac¬ 
cording to a manuscript life of Hooper, “he was so 
charitable as to be always doing; so that his habit i 
was ntean, and a poor horse to carry him about, 
wliicli made Hooper entreat him to lay out something 
fur himself; and from that time ho appeared in every¬ 
thing according to his condition.’’ ‘ Having survived 
all the other deprived bishops, Ken died at Long Leat 
on the 19th of March, 1711, in the seventy-fourth 
year of his age. In the latter portion of his life his 
bodily sufi'erings were very acute; but his cheerfulness 
of disposition never forsook him, and his hours of 
pain and sickness were soothed by the attentions of 
maay affectionate friends. His death, which came at 
last as a welcome release, had been long apprehended, 
and he had desired that, whenever and wherever he 
died, he might be buried “in the churcliyard of the 
nearest parish within his diocese, under the east win¬ 
dows of the chancel, just at sun-rising, without any 
manner of poiAp and ceremony, besides that of the 
Order for Burial in the Liturgy of the Church of 
England; and be carried to the grave by the six 
poorest men in the parish.” He also directed that a 
plain stone should be laid over him, with the following j 
inscription upon it of his own composing:— 

“May the here interred Thomas, late Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and uncauonically deprived for not 
transferring his allegiance, have a perfect consum¬ 
mation of Blisse, both of body and soul, at the Great 
Day, of which God keep me idwaies mindful.”* 

We shall not follow the course we have adopted in 
our previous sketches of illustrious divines, by 
attempting to give any extracts from Ken’s writings. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that as the antbo r 


(!) Life of Ken, by a Lsyman. j 


(2) Ibid. 
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of the Morning and Evening Hymns, and of other 
devotional poems, a distinguished place should be 
assigned him amongst our sacred poets, and that as an 
eloquent and forcible preacher, his reputation stood 
high amongst his contemporaries. But it is not as an 
author that we have selected him as the subject of our 
present sketch. It has appeared to us that tlte in¬ 
cidents of his life have a peculiar interest of their 
own, and that his pure, drm, and consistent character 
ought not to be left unnoticed, whatever may be his 
claims to literary distinction. 


SIR THOMAS MORE AND ERASMUS. 

Thosk of our readers who have lately found any 
pleasure in conicmplaliiig the Household of Sir 
Thomas More, and in reviving their recollections of 
his intimacy with Erasmus, may bo grateful to us for 
the following scattered notices of those celebrated 
men. 

Erasmus was born at Rotterdam, in l-l+i?. At 
nine years old, he was sent to school at Deventer, 
where he gave proofs of uncommon memory, though 
he represents himself ns accounted a dull scholar. 
He was left an orphan at the age of thirteen; and his 
guardians plundered him of his patrimony, and drove 
him into a couveut. Young as he was, he refused to 
part with his liberty for three years; and it was not 
till his third removal from one convent to another 
that his constancy gave way, and ho reluctantly 
entered on his year of probation. 

The monastic life suited his health as little as his 
taste, and, in his twenty-third year, he, with the 
permission of his superiors, accepted an invitation to 
reside with the Archbishop of Cambray. Thence he 
went to Paris, where be gave private lectures. 
Among his pupils were some young Englishmen, who 
induced him to visit England in 1497, where he met 
with a reception that endeared the country to him, 
and made him thenceforth fond of visiting it. In 
1493, he applied himself closely to the Greek language, 
and said that, as soon as he could get any money, 
(which was a necessary we find him continually in 
want of,) he would first buy Greek books and then 
clothes. He seems to have been fearful, at first, of 
burning his fingers by meddling with theology, as if 
he had had a kind of instinct that his inquiries would 
lead him away from received opinions. In IS 13 we 
find his friend. Dean Colet, roundly charging him 
with being too querulous and greedy, (probably in 
answer to some indirect application for assistance,) 
but promising to give him a small matter if he would 
ask for it without false modesty. Erasmus replied, 
that, in the opinion of Seneca, favours were dearly 
purchased which were extorted by begging. “So¬ 
crates,” says he, “talking once with some friends, 
said, ‘ I would hare bought me a coat to-day, had 
I had the money.’ ‘ They,* observes Seneca, ‘ who 
then gave him what he wanted, showed their UberaUty 
too late.’ Another, seeing a friend who was poor 


and sick, and too modest to make bis wants known, 
put some money under his pOIow while he was asleep. 
When I used to read this in my youth,” pursues 
Erasmus, “I was extremely struck with the modesty 
of the one and the generosity of the other. But 
since you talk of bej^ing without shame, pray who 
can bo more shameless tlian myself, who live in 
England on the footing of a public beggar? I have 
received so much from the archbishop that it would 
bo scandalous to take any more of him, were he even 
to offer it. I asked N. with sufficient assurance, and 
he refused me even more roundly. Even our good 
friend, Linacre, thinks me too bold; and, though be 
knew my poor state of health, and that 1 was leaving 
London with hardly six angels in my pocket, yet he 
urged me most pressingly to spare the archbishop and 
Lord Montjoy, and advised me to retrench and learn 
to bear poverty with patience. A most friendly 
counsel, forsooth! While I had health and strength 
I used to dissemble my poverty, but now I cannot, 
unless I would risk my life.” 

In h<s fortieth year ho visited Italy; then revisited 
England, where his acquaintance commenced with 
Sir Thomas More, for whose amusement and his own 
he wrote his “ Morirn Encomium, or Praise of Folly.” 
At the request of the Chancellor of Cambridge, he 
went to that University and read lectures in Greek 
and divinity. He returned to the Low Countries in 
1514, and was created nominal counsellor to the 
Archduke Charles, with a stipend. The prior of 
Erasmus’s convent, at Stein, now endeavoured to recall 
him; but he strongly resisted, defending his mode of 
life, which was indeed that of a scholar rather than 
of a monk. “I have lived,” says he, “among sober 
people, attached to my studies, which have preserved 
me from many vices. I have conversed with persons 
who had a true love of Christianity, and from whose 
conversation I have derived great benefit. I will not 
boast of my writings; but many have told me that 
they have been made by them not only more learned, 
but more virtuous. I never loved money, nor was 
ambitious of glory or reputation. Every time I 
have thought of returning to you, I have been 
dissuaded by the consideration that some of you 
would envy and others (hate) me. I have recalled 
the insipid and frivolous conversations I used to 
hear, without the least savour of Christianity in 
them; your altogether secular repasts, and your 
whole life taken up in the observance of ceremonies. 

I have considered the infirmities of my own body— 
long a prey to harassing and dangerous disease—and 
have felt that either I could not give you satisfaction, 
or that I must destroy myself in doing so. But 
perhaps you will say that it would be a sufficient hap¬ 
piness to die in a fraternity. Alas! you are mistaken, 
and almost all the world along with you. We make 
Christianity to consist in a dress, in eating, and in 
little observances. We look upon a man as lost, who 
quits his white garment for a black one, who wean a 
hat instead of a hood, and who often changea hia 
habitidaon. May 1 not venture to affind titat tita 
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greatest miscliief that has been done to the Christian 
religion arises from these Beligiout Orders, though 
perhaps a pious zeal at first introduced them? Woidd 
it {not be better, according to the doctrines of 
our Saviour, to look upon Christendom os one house, 
one family, one monastery, and all Christians as one 
brotherhood? Would it not be better to account 
the sacrament of baptism the most sacred of all vows 
and engagements, and never to trouble ourselves 
where we live, so we live well ? ” 

Such a letter must have been highly unpalatable to 
his superior; but Erasmus was beyond the reach of 
his anger. About this time, he visited Ro-slc, and 
became acqiudnted with Erobenius the printer; aud 
here, in 1516, he published his celebrated Greek aud 
Latin New Testament, wliich was bought aud read with 
avidity. Though he shrank from joiuing the re¬ 
formers, it was a common saying among the monks 
that " Erasmus laid the egg and Luther hatclied it.” 
Certainly, no man did more to discredit the frauds 
and superstitions of his church. “ 1 am surprised,” 
he says to Wareham, in 1516, “ at the perverse judg¬ 
ment of the multitude. Wc kiss the old shoes and 
dirty handkerchiefs of the saints, and neglect their 
books, which are the more valuable and holy relics.” 
Yet, to Wolscy, two years later, he endeavours to 
clear himself of any connexion with the reformers. 
“ These wretches,” says he, “ ascribe to Erasmus 
everything that is bad; and confound the cause of 
Uteraturc with that of Luther, though they in reality 
nave no connexion. As to Luther, he is altogether 
unknown to me; and if he hath written anything 
amiss, surely I ought not to bear the blame of it. His 
life and conversation arc universally commended; aud 
it is no small presumption in his favour, that calumny 
itself can fasten no reproach on his morals. If 1 had 
really had leisure to peruse his writings, 1 am not so 
conceited of my own abilities as to pass a judgment 
on the opinions of so considerable a divine; though 
even children, in this knowing age, undertake boldly 
to pronounce this is erroneous and that heretical! ” 
"There are none,” says he, “ that bark at me more 
furiously than those who have never even seen the 
outside of my book. When you meet with one of 
these bawlcrs, let him rave on at my New Testament 
till he has made himself hoarse. Then ask him 
gently whether he h^s read it. If he has the im¬ 
pudence to say yes, urge him to produce one passage 
that deserves to be blamed. You will find that he 
cannot. Consider, now, whether this be the behaviour 
of a Christian, to blacken a man’s reputation, which 
he cannot restore to him again if he would. Of all 
the vile ways of defaming him, none is more villanous 
than to accuse him of heresy; and yet to this they 
have recourse on the slightest provocation! ” 

A Dominican friar at Strasbourg, who had spitefully 
attacked Erasmus’s Testament, was compelled to own 
that he had not read one word of it. “ These men,” 
Kvnlnims Erasmus, "first hate, next condemn, and 
lastly, seek for passages to justify their censures. 
And then,.if anyone opposes them and calls them 


what they .are, they say he is a disturber of the 
public peace; which is just as if you gave a man 
a blow in the face, and then bid him be quiet and not 
make a noise about nothing.” ‘ 

Speaking of converting the Turks, in case they 
were conquered, “ What will they think,” says Eras¬ 
mus, "when they find our quibbling professors so 
little of a mind, that they dispute together till they 
turn pale with fury, call names, spit in one another’s 
faces, and even come to blows? What must they 
think when they find it so veiy difBcult a thing 
to know what expressions may be used when you 
speak; of Jesus Christ? ns if you had to do with 
a morose and malicious being whom ^ou call forth to 
your own destruction, if you use a wrong word in the 
form of evocation, instead of a most merciful Saviour 
who requires nothing of you but purity of heart aud 
manners.” 

“Let no man,” he soon afterwards says, "be 
ashamed to reply to certain points. God knoweth how 
it cim be! as for me, 1 am content that it is so; I 
know Ijiat the body and blood of our Saviour ore 
things 'pure, to be received by the pure, and in a 
pure manner. Hu hath appointed this for a sacred 
sign and pledge of bis love for us, and of the concord 
which ought to exist among Christians. 1 will there¬ 
fore examine myself, to sec if there be anything in me 
contrary to the mind of Jesus Christ, aud whether I 
be in love aud charity with my neighbour. But, to 
be curious how the ten categories arc in this sacra¬ 
ment, how the bread can be transubstantiated by con¬ 
secration, and how a human body con be in different 
places at the same time,—^all this, in ray opiniou, 
serves very little to adviuiccment in piety.” 

Elsewhere he says of the cueharist, " I know not 
what good an invisible substance can do there, nor 
how it could profit any one if it were discernible. 
If there be a spiritml grace present to the symbol, 
that seems to be sufficient. However, I catmot 
depart from the general coiuseut of the Church.” 

In other words, he hud no mind to be a martyr, but 
only to suggest doubts which should lead braver men 
to be such. " This worthy man,” says his biographer 
Jortin, “spent a laborious life iu an uniform pursuit 
of two points: in opposing barbarous ignorance and 
blind superstition, and iu promoting useful literature 
and true piety. These objects he attempted in a mild, 
gentle manner, never attacking the persons of men, 
but only the faults of the age. He knew his own 
temper and talents, aud was conscious he was not 
fitted for the rough work of a refonner.” 

His income arose almu.st entirely from pensions and 
gratuities from princes and wealthy prelates, all of 
the Romish Church, who woidd undoubtedly have 
withdrawn their patronage had he made common 
cause with the Lutherans. His cause was rather 
that of free and critical inquiry, in opposition to 
ignorance and prejudice; and when he found it leading 
him father tWi be had foreseen, he stopped short 
and began to defend the church he bad done so much 
to shake. Lather expressed pity rather than contempt 
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for this weakness; but the heat of controversy which in those days did not disfigure the beautiful 
gradually placed these two eminent men in more open reach. Sir Thomas More, then a private gentleman 
antagonism, and drew from each of them acrimomous and eminent lawyer in full practice, built the capital 
expressions which did tlieix cause no good. family house which was afterwards successively 

In 1622, appeared the "Colloquies,” of Erasmus, occupied by the Marquis of Winchester, Lord Dacre, 
which, in the easy and popular form of dialogue. Lord Burleigh, Sir Robert Cecil, the Earl of Lincoln, 
attacked the superstitions of the day with a mixture Sir Arthur Gorges, Lord Middlesex, the first Duke 
of sense and wit that made them very generally of Buckingham, Sir Bulstrode Whitlock, the second 
acceptable. Their tendency was soon detected by the Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Bristol, and the 
Church; and the faculty of Tlioology at Paiis pro- Duke of Beaufort. It stood about a hundred yards 
nounced a censure on them as on a work “in which from the river; its front exliibited a projecting porch 
the fasts of the Church are slighted, the suffrages in the centre, and four bay-wiudows alternating with 
of the Holy Virgin and the saints derided, celibacy eight large casements; while its back presented a 
rated below matrimony, Christians discouraged from confused assemhlnge of jutting casements, pent- 
monkery, and grammatical preferred to theological houses, and gables in picturesque intricacy of detail, 
erudition. Wherefore it is decreed that this wicked affording “coigns of vantage,” we doubt not, to many 
book be forbidden to all, more especially to young a tuft of golden moss and stone-crop. This dwelling, 
folks.” He was next engaged in his controversy which for convenience and beauty of situation and 
with Luther, which did not redound much to his interior comfort, was so highly prized by its many and 
credit. In consequence of the public eh-inge of distinguished occupants, appears at length to have 
religion at Basle, he removed to Friburg, where he been pulled down when it became rickotty and 
published an epistle against the reformers, m wMcli untenantable from sheer old age—in Ossian’s words, 
he asserted tliat there were certain cases in which “ gloomy, windy, and full of ghosts.” In the fresli- 
they might lawfully receive capital punishment as ness of its recent erection and occupancy by a buoy ant, 
blasphemers and seditious persons. Ho afterwards untamed, gay-spirited family, Erasmus thus writes 
returned to Basle, which be left no more; and after of it:— 

prosecuting his learned labours for a time, under the “More has built bbusclf a bouse at Chelsea. There 
pressure of severe bodily aillictions, he expired in his he converses with his wife, his son, his daughter-in-law, 
sixty-ninth year, surrounded by Protestant friends, and his three daughters and their husbands, with eleven 
dying much as u Protestant might, in everything but grand-cbildrcn. There is not a man living, so affec- 
in name. He was the most eminent, though not the tiomitc ns he; ho loveth his old wife as if she wore a 
sole reviver of learning in his day, and is justly re- young maid.” “ I would call liis house,” he continues, 
garded as one of the great benefactors of bis age. “the academy of Plalo, were it not an injustice to 
His memory is equally cherished at the place of his compare it with an academy where disputations 
birth and of his death; and the bronze statue erected concerning numbers and figures were only occosionaBy 
to his memory in tlio great square of Rotterdam, interspersed with disquisitions on the moral virtues, 
representing him in the act of scrutinizing a manu- I should rather call his house a school of Christianity; 
script with delighted avidity, is admirably character- for though there is no one in it who does not study 

istic of the man. tjjg liberal sciences, their special care is piety and 

virtue. No quarrelling nor intemperate words are 
When we say that some of our happiest and heard; idleness is never seen.” 
earliest years were spent on the site of 8.r Thomas must give oiu> more life-sketch of this engaging 

More’s country house in “ the village of palaces; ” household; more attractive than that painted by 
some of our readers will hardly believe we can mean Holbein;_ 

Chelsea. But. in those days, the gin-palace and tea- «Ho suffered none of his servants to give them- 
garden were not; Cremorne was a quiet, aristocratic gclvos to cards or dice; but some of them he allotted 

seclusion, where old Queen Charlotfo to jqqIj thg assigning to every one 

“ Would sometimes council take and sometimes tea.” his sundry plot; some, again, he set to sing, some to 
—A few old, quiet streets and rows, with names and play on the organ. The men abode on one side of the 
sites dear to the antiquary, ran down to the Thames, house; the women on the other. He used, before 
then a stranger to steam-boats i a row of noble elms bed-lime, to call them together, and say certain 
along its strand lent their deep shade to somo quaint prayers with them. Ho suffered none to be absent 
old houses with heavy architraves, picturesque flights from mass on Sundays or holy days; and upon great 
of steps and elaborate gates; while Queen Elizabeth’s feasts he ordered them to watcli the eves till matin- 
walk, the Bishop’s walk, and the Bishop’s Palace, time. He used to have some one <o read daily at his 
gave a kind of dignity to the more modem designa- table, which being ended, lie would ask of some of 
tions of the neighbourhood. them how they had understood such and such a 

Whbn the Thames wm the great highway, and passage; and so then grant a friendly communication, 
every nobleman had his six or eight-oared barge, the recreating all men that were present with some 
banka of the river as high as Chelsea were studded jest or otlier.” 

with country houses. At the foot of Battersea Bridge, More was bom in Milk Street, 1480. His father. 
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Kr John More, one of Uie Judges of the Court of 
King’s Bench, on removing him from a free grammar 
school in Threadneedlo Street, placed him in the 
household of Cardinal Morton, Archbishop of Cautcr- 
buiy and Lord Chancellor. Here liis early promise 
of excellence soon fixed on him the attention of his 
patron, who, on occasion of one of his many ready and 
felicitous replies, observed to one of the bystanders, 
“This child will unquestionably prove an extraordinary 
man.” The cardinal would often amuse himself by 
putting his wit to proof, especially during the Christ¬ 
mas merriments; when, the actors performing their 
several parts, young More would suddenly step in 
among them, and, never studying before upon the 
matter, make up an extempore part for himself so 
full of drollery and fun, that be made more sport 
for the company than all the players besides. 

At the Cardinal’s instance, young More was early 
sent to Oxford, where, from sixteen to eighteen, 
he studied bard with scarcely any intermission; his 
father limiting him to an allowance, the scanliiiess of 
which he was himself in after-times one of the most 
forward to praise. His inclination was for the church, 
but his destination was the law; and at the end of 
his two years at Christ-church he was removed, first 
to New lim and then to Linculu’s lun. His private 
discipline was now of the strictest kind. Interpreting 
the text, “ He that hateth his life,” &c. somewhat too 
literally, he acted up to his interpretation of it with 
an honesty and courage which it is impossible not to 
admire, living hard, lying hard, and never allowing 
himself more than four or five hours’ sleep out of the 
twenty-four, with the ground for his bed and a log 
for his pillow. Dean Colet, the founder of St. Paul’s 
sdkool, which he dedicated “ to the child Jesus,” was 
thq, confessor of More, who diligently attended his 
sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, the Apostles’ Creed, 
and the Ten Commandments. The following letter of 
tlie young student to his venerable pastor is delightful, 
both for its affectionate, pious turn of thought, and 
unaffected ease of expression:— 

“As I was lately walking before Westminster Hall, 
busying myself about other men’s causes, 1 lighted on 
your servant, at whose first salutation 1 was marvel¬ 
lously pleased, both because be is always acceptable to 
me in himself, and because I thought he could not 
have come to Louiftm without you. But when I 
learnt of him that you were not come, nor likely 
to come for a long while, my great pleasure was 
turned into as great disappointment. For what.can 
be more grievous to me than to be deprived of your 
most sweet conversation P whose wholesome counsel 
1 was wont to eiuoy, with whose delightsome familiarity 
I was tecreateo, by whose weighty sermons I have 
often been stirred up to devotion, by whose example 
1 have been much amended, and in whose very coun¬ 
tenance 1 was yront to rest contented! Wherefore, as 
1 have found myself greatly strengthened, so long as 
I ei^ed those helps, so now do 1 find myself much 
weakaiad and depressed, being deprived of them 
so kmg. Eor whaty 1 pray you, is there here in 


this city to incline any man to.live well, and that 
doth not rather, by a thousand devices, draw him 
back, and tempt liim to all sorts of wickedness f 
Wha^ findeth he hero but feigned love, and the 
honey-poison of venomous flattery? In one place, 
cruel hatred, in another nothing but litigations and 
suits. Whithersoever we cast our eyes, what see we 
but victualling houses, fishmongers, butchers, cooks, 
pudding-makers, and poulterers, who administer to 
our appetites, and do good service to the world and 
the prince thereof? Why, even the houses themselves 
bereave ns, in great measure, of the sight of heaven; 
so as that the height of our buildings, and not the 
circle of our liorizon, limits our prospect. For which 
cause, I forgive you, the rather that you delight 
to remain where you are, in the country. For there 
yon find a company of plain souls, void of all craft, 
wherewith our citizens do so abound; wherever you 
look you behold a pleasant prospect, the temperature 
of the air refresheth you, the 'clear beholding of the 
heavens delighteth you, and you find nothing there 
but bounteous gifts of nature and saintly tokens 
of innocence. Yet I would not have you so carried 
away with these coutentments that you should be 
stayed from hastening hither. For if the discom¬ 
modities of the city displease you, as they very well 
may, yet the country about your parish of Stepney, 
whereof'you ought to have some care, may afford 
you the like delights to those wliicli now you enjoy. 
Retura, therefore, my dear Colet, either for Stepney’s 
sake, which mourueth for your absence a.s children 
for their mothers, or else for London’s sake, in 
respect it is your native place, whereof you can have 
no less regard than of your own parents; and last, 
though least, return for my sake, who have wholly 
dedicated myself to your directions.” 

The lectures of “ the boy-sage,” as be was called, 
were even honoured by the attendance of his Oxford 
master, the learned Grocyn; and his reputation 
acquired him the office of law-reader at Fumival’s Inn. 
With every prospect of a rapid rise in his profession, 
there was nothing imprudent in his early marriage 
with Joan Colt, the eldest daughter of Mr. Colt, of 
New Hall, in Essex. He established her near liis 
o»'n family in Bucklersbury; and his being thus 
early “ clogged,” as his grandson says, with wife and 
children only proved a healthful stimulus to increased 
exertion. Before the age of twenty-three, he was 
member of the House of Commons, and incurred 
Henry the Seventh’s , resentment by opposing his 
demand for an enormous dowry for his daughter 
the Princess Margaret. The king revenged himself 
on the sou by throwing the father into prison, 
and keeping him there till he paid a heavy fine for a 
pretended offence. More found it necessary to retire 
from practice, to keep out of the incensed monarch’s 
sight; and this pause in his active career was to him 
B season of enjoyment and self-improvement. In the 
sixth year of his married life his wife died, leaving him 
one son and three daughters, Margaret, Elizabeth, 
and Cecily. Within two or three years he married 
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Mre. Alice Middleton, a widow, who had one daughter, 
turned Mai^aret; and he farther increased his family 
circle by the addition of Margaret Giggs, a gentle, 
sweettomperod orphan girl, whom he said he loved as 
if she were one of his own daughters; and who her¬ 
self said in after times, that “ she had sometimes been 
fain to commit a trifling fault for the nonce, for 
the sake of hearing Sir Thomas More chide her, with 
such sweetness, gentleness, and moderation.” Here 
then, we have the fapiily party, first at Crosby House, 
and then at Chelsea, where More commenced building 
his house soon after bis return to practice. Six 
years of retirement had done him no harm; he rose 
rapidly in his profession, found himself in the receipt 
of a large income, in spite of a disinterestedness which 
prevented bis accepting a retaining foe in any cause 
the justice of which he was not fully convinced of; 
and, amid all his busy moments, he found time to 
continue the literary works and maintain the corre¬ 
spondence with eminent foreigners which he had pro¬ 
bably commenced during his seclusion. His chief 
correspondent was Erasmus, who, in those days when 
penny-posts were not, retained a number of young 
men to carry his letters and receive their answers, 
which were often in the shape of money. At length 
these two celebrated men met by cliauce, each with¬ 
out knowing the other. More was calling on the 
Lord Mayor; Erasmus happened to have been shown 
the Mansion House cellars, where he had been regaled 
with ale and oysters. On being introduced, merely 
as a foreigner, to More, the following colloquy ensued. 
“ Whence come you ? ” “ From the regions below.” 
“ What were they about there ? ” " Drinking out of 
leather jacks, and eating live oysters.” More, after a 
moment’s thought, exclaimed, “Either you must be 
Erasmus or the devil.” “Either you,” returned 
Erasmus, “must be More or nothing.” 

More frankly made him free of his house, which 
Erasmus called “neither magnificent nor provocative 
of envy, but handsome and commodious enough.” 
The gay, approachable manners of tlic yonng people, 
and their innocent salutations when they met and 
parted, amused and pleased him. Here he accorded 
some of his notice to their tutor, Mr. Gunnel, who 
afterwards rose in the church. To this excellent man 
Sir Thomas More writes thus :—"I liave received, my' 
dear Guuuel, your letters, such as they are wont to be, 
full of elegance and affexition. Tour love for my i 
children I gather from your letters; their diligence 
from their own. I rejoice that Elizabeth has shewn 
as much modesty of deportment in her mother’s 
absence as she codd have done in her presence. Tell 
her that this delights me above all things; for, much 
as I esteem learning, which, when joined with virtue, 
is worth all the treasures of kings; what doth the 
fame of great scholarship, apart from well regulated 
conduct, bring us, except distinguished infamy? 
Especially in women, whom men are ready enough to 
assail for their knowledge, because it is uncommon, 
and casts a reproach on their own sluggishness. 
Among other notable benefits which solid learning 


bestows, I reckon this among the first, •that we 
acquire it not for the mere sake of praise or the esteem 
of learned men, but for its own true value and use. 
Tims have I spoken, my Gunnel, somewhat the more 
in respect of not coveting vain-glory, because of those 
words in your letter wherein yon deem that the high 
quality of Margaret’s wit is not to be depressed, 
which, indeed, is mine own opinion; but I think that 
they the most truly depress and affront their wit who 
accustom themselves to practise it on vain and base 
objects, rather than raise their minds by the study and 
approval of what is good in itself. It mattereth 
not in harvest time whether the corn were sown by 
a man or a woman, and I sec not why learning in like 
manner may not equally agree wiih both sexes; for 
by it reason is cultivated, and as a field, sown witli 
wholesome precepts, which bring forth good fruit. 
Even if the soil of a woman’s brain be of its own 
nature bad, and apter to bear fern than com, by 
which saying men oft terrify women from learning, I 
am of opinion that a woman’s mind is, for that very 
reason, all the more in need of manure and good hus- 
bandiw, that the defect of nature may be redressed.” 

In the same vein writes this enlightened, affec¬ 
tionate father to “his most dear daughters, Mar¬ 
garet, Elizabeth, and Cecily, and to Margaret Giggs, 
as dear to him as if she were his own.” To his 
bidoved Margaret at a very early age he thus expresses 
himself:—" 1 cannot (ell you, most dear Margaret, 
how grateful to me are your most delightful letters. 
Wliilc 1 was reading them there happened to be with 
me that noble youth, Reginald Pole; not so ennobled, 
indeed, by birth, as he is by learning and all kinds of 
virtue. To him your letter seemed a miracle, even 
before he was made aware liow yon were beset by 
shortness of time and other molestations; and hardly 
could he believe thiit you had had no help from 
your master, till I told him 8erion.sly that you had not 
ouly no master in the honsc, but that also there was 
no man in It that had not more need of your help in 
writing than you of his.” 

Praise like this would stimulate a mind like Mar¬ 
garet’s rather than inflate it with empty vanity; he 
knew with whom he had to do. “I pray thee, 
Mt’g,” he elsewhere says, “ to let me know what your 
studies just now are; for I declare to you that 
rather than suffer my children to lose ground, I would 
myself continue your education to the loss of my 
worldly estate, and (he neglect of all other cares 
and.businesses.” “I will pass over, my sweetest 
daughter, the delight your letter gave me, to acquaint 
you with the impression it made on a perfect stranger. 

It happened, this evening, that I was sitting with the 
Eisliop of Exeter, a learned man, and by general con¬ 
sent allowed to be a sincere man. Happening to 
take out of my pocket a paper which was to the 
purpose we were talking of, I by chance pulled out 
therewith your letter. 'The handwriting pleasing him, 
he drew it from me and looked at it, when, perceiving 
the salutation to be a woman’s, he began eageriy to 
peruse it, novelty inviting him thereunto. when { 
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h« bad inuhed it, and fonnd it was jaai writing, 
which be could not credit till I had seriously affirmed 
it—why should I not report what he said upon 
itP Such a letter! so good a style! such pure 
Latin I so eloquent! so full of sweet affection I—he 
was marvellously taken with it. When I perceived 
this, I brought forth an oration of yours, and also 
some of your little verses, whidi so pleased him, that 
every look and gesture of the man, quite free from 
exaggeration aud flattery, bewrayed that liis thoughts 
were more than words could utter, though his words, 
too, were to your great praise; and forthwith he took 
from his pocket a Portugal piece, which I shall take 
care to inclose you herewith. I could not possibly 
shun the taking it, as he must needs send it to you 
in token of his dear affection, though by all means 1 
endeavoured to prevail on him to take it agiun, for 
1 was afeard lest he should think 1 bad contrived the 
accident on purpose, and therefore I would not show 
him any of your sisters’ lettcra, lest he should scud 
them presents too; but I thought within inyself, it is 
doubtless a pleasure to gratify the good man in this. 
Write carefully to him, therefore, and express your 
good thanks.” 

The oration was, we believe, in answer to Quin¬ 
tilian, and she also translated Eusebius out of Greek. 
The good bishop would hardly have sent a I’ortugal 
piece to a girl who was not of very tender age, and 
yet More addresses her os a woman, and a woman of 
sense. In nothing, pcrliaps, are the discrimination 
and genius of parents more discernible than in tlicir 
knowing whom, and what, and how much they should 
encourage or repress. To show his daugliler’s letters, 
and tell her of tlie encomiums they received, was the 
act either of a brave or a foolish father. Nobody 
could call More foolish. There wiis such a singular 
happiness in his treatment of those around him that 
not one of even the inferior members of his numerous 
household turned out ill, and even his homely wife’s 
rngged temper was charmed from its asperity, thougli 
he would laughingly tell her she was penny wise and 
pound foolish, saving a candle’s end, and spoiling a 
velvet gown. “ Tilley-valley,” she would reply to him, 
"here sit you, making goslings in the ashes. My mother 
would often say to me, Belter rule tlian be ruled.” 

“Truly then, good ihlice,” was his retort, “you 
better her teaching, for I never found you willing to 
be ruled yet. Are you not a jolly master-woman ?” 

It was one of his sayings, that souls in a separate 
slate would think as meanly of the bags of gold they 
had hoarded in their lifetime, as a man advanced in 
years would think of a bag of cherry stones which he 
had hoarded when a child. 

When he saw any of the young men of his house¬ 
hold dressing themselves fine in some uneasy fashion, 
or stroking up their hair to make themselves high 
fonffieads, he would coolly tell them that if God gave 
them not hell he would do them great injustice, for 
they were taking far more pains to win it and to 
please the devil than many even virtuous men did to 
win heaven and please God. 


Another of his sayings was, that God could not 
punish man worse than if he should suffer everything 
to happen that every man wished for. “ Not only,” 
said he, " floth pleasure withdraw wicked men from 
prayer, but affliction doth the same sometimes. Yet 
there is this difference, that affliction doth sometimes 
wrest a short prayer from the wickedest man sUve; 
but pleasure wilhdraweth even one that is indifferent 
good from aU prayer,” 

The public conduct of More as chancellor is too 
well known here to need repetition. The death of his 
father brought him a very small addition to his estate, 
as Sir John More’s house and lands at Gubbins, in 
Hertfordshire, were settled on his last wife for her 
life, and she survived the chancellor. Sir Thomas 
has left it, under his own hand, that the amount of all 
Ids revenues and pensions, except what had been 
granted by letters patent of the king’s liberality, viz., 
the manors of Duckington, Frinchford, and Barley 
Bark, did not exceed fifty pounds a year; a rare 
saying for one who had gone through so many public 
offices! A subscription of a thousand pounds was 
made by the bisliops and clergy, and offered to 
1dm in testimony of their thankfulness to him for 
Ids polemical writings; but he would in no wise 
accept it, nor permit it to be settled on his wife or 
children, saying he would sooner sec it cast into the 
Thames. 

Having resigned the great seal he never busied 
himself in public matters any more, but devoted the 
interval that elapsed before his refusing the oath of 
supremacy, to study, prayer, and the prepMation of 
his mind for its approaching conflict. lie diminished 
his establishment, finding other services for his men, 
and disposing of his children in homes of their own. 
As he lay wakefully on his pillow, his wife was often 
aware that lie was passing the long hours of the night 
.in prayers and tears, instead of in sleeping. The 
strength which he needed, however,-he obtained for 
the seeking, for when the time of action came, we 
never find him betraying the slightest token of vacil¬ 
lation. Oil being summoned to Lambeth, to take the 
oath, he requested to sec the form, which, when he 
had attentively read, he said that ho would neither 
find fault with its authors, nor would blame any man 
that took it, but that, for his own part, he felt that he 
would not do so without danger to his soul. He was 
committed to the custody of the. Abbot of Wrat- 
ininster for a few days, during which time the king 
took it into private deliberation how he should deal 
with his old servant, and was inclined to let him off 
on his swearing not to divulge to any one whether 
he had taken the oath of supremacy or no; but the 
enmity of the queen caused this merciful design to be 
abandoned, and, on the oath being again tendered and 
again declined, he was committed to the Tower. ^ 
he went thither, Sir Richard Wingfield, who had him 
in charge, obserring that he wore a gold chain about 
his neck, recommended him to take it off, and send it 
home by some private hand to his family; but he 
calmly replied, “N^y, air, that triU I not, for if I 
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were taken in the field by mine enemies, I would they 
should fare somewhat the better for me.” 

According to his great-grandson, to whoso testi¬ 
mony we do not accord implioit faith. More was 
tempted even by his beloved Margaret, to yield his 
conscience to the dictates of expediency, but to this 
he hearkened, no, not for a moment; saying, that “ for 
the last seven years he had been diligently reading over 
all the fathers, who, with one consent, supported the 
pope’s supremacy, and he saw not how one member of 
the Church, as England was, could lawfully withdraw 
itself from the whole body.” Here we find the wise 
More arguing on false premises, and adjudging the 
Church of Rome to be the Church of Cliri.st, instead 
of one member of it, as much so as the Church of 
England. But a conscientious Roman Catholic eould 
hold no other doctrine; and, while differing from him 
in judgment, wc cannot withhold our admiration from 
the marvellous constancy with which he supported a 
point of conscience. Ifcnry the Eighth did more 
harm to the cause of the Reformation by be¬ 
heading More than by writing against Luther, for 
he furnished the Church of Rome with her purest 
martyr. 

The only moment when his siedfast composure was 
almost overcome, was when Margaret Roper nished 
info his arms on his return to the Tower after his 
condemnation;— 

“ Oh! what a specinclo was this! ” exclaims his 
grandson, “ to see a woman of nature shamefast, by 
ediicalioii modest, to express such cxccssir’c grief as 
that love should make her shake off all fear and 
shame; which dohffnlle sight piercing the hearts of 
all iKdioldcrs, how do you suppose it must have moved 
her father’s y Surely, his alfcction and forcible love 
would have daunted his courage, if that a divine 
spirit of constancy bad not enabled him to behold 
this most generous woman, this most worthy daughter, 
eiuloweil with all good gifts of nature, all s|)arks of 
piety, which are wont to bo most acceptable to a 
loving parent, pressing unto him .at sneh a time and 
pkicc, where no man could have had access, hanging 
about his neck before he was aware of her, holding so 
fast by him as she could scarce be plucked off, not 
uttering any other words than ‘Oh, my father!’ 
What a sword was this to his heart! and at lastj 
being drawn away by force, to run upon him again 
without any regard cither of the weapons wherewith 
he was compassed, or of the modesty becoming her 
own sex! What comfort did he want! what courage 
did he then stand in need of! and yet he resisted all 
this most courteously, remitting nothing of his 
steadie gravitie, speaking only what we have recited 
before, and desiring her to pray for him.” 

It seems that, when the unhappy daughter was 
borne off, Margaret Giggs, incited by her example, 
rushed forward also into More’s arms, and received a 
last embrace. After this tragic scene there is a little 
bathos in the like approach of Dorothy Collie, a poor, 
humble servant maid, who loved her master well in 
her simple way, and must needs kiss his hand, and of 
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whose demonstrative attachment he afterwards said, 
with a benignant smile, that it was very homely but 
very lovingly done. Perhaps this little incident, 
artless and unlooked-for as it was, had the good effect 
of withdrawing his soul for a few moments from the 
anguish of parting from his child. 

More’s wife was turned out of her house at Chelsea 
immediately after his execution, and all her goods 
were taken from her, “the king allotting' her of his 
mercy,” says her descendant, “ a pension of twenty 
pounds by the year; a poor allowance to maintain a 
Lord Chancellor’s lady.” 

The manner of Margaret’s posse.ssing herself of her 
father’s head has been variously told, and it is not the 
only incident connected with bis sad end which his 
friends, not superior to the superstition of the time, 
dressed up with additions approaching to the super¬ 
natural. 'riic partisans of a great and good man 
betray a want of faith in his imperishable qualities, 
when they seek to hasten and eniiance his fame by 
fabulous marvels. 

And yet wc must wind up with a <)lmt story, most 
unexpectedly borne testimony to, since writing, the 
last paragraph. Near Ewhurst, in Surrey, is a very 
old, secluded, beautiful country scat, built in the 
Elizabethan style, of red brick, and called Banyards. 
Tt is at present in the occupation of a venerable 
clergyman and magistrate. This mansion, in the time 
of llcnrj the Eighth, was the residence of Sir Edward 
Br.ij', who was Constable of the Tower in the year 
1 and whose son married Elizabctli,tlie daughter of 
Margaret and William Roper. Here, then, Maq'arct 
may probably liave visited her daughter; and, as she 
seems to have kept jealous ward over the coffer con¬ 
taining her father’s bead to the day of her death) 
when it was buried with her in the Ropers’ vault, in 
St. Dunstan’s Clmrcli, Canterbury, the knowledge of 
her possession of so ghastly a ndic may easily have 
given rise to a report among the poor people of the 
ncighbouriiood, that a restless ghost haunted the long 
gallery of Banyards. The facts connected with the 
legend have probably died away; the belief in the 
ghost remains. While writing the above, 1 asked a 
country-girl from Ewhurst, who happened to come into 
the room, if she knew Bwiyards. She said, “ Oh, yes, 
her father used to work there; it was a beautiful old 
place.” “ Had she ever heard of its being haunted f” 
“ Yes: there were strange noises frequently to be heard 
in the long gallery, as of men playing at bowls; and— 
she did not know whether it were quite right to talk 
of such things—but a man still living, sbe believed, 
and still working on the grounds, bad once kept 
watch in the bonsc, all alone, and, on looking through 
the keyhole of the gallery door, had seen a figure, 
white as wool, pacing up and down, which melted 
away the moment he opened the door.” Eurthermore, 
she did not believe ranch in ghostfi, and thought the 
house had of late years been quite quiet. There is a 
distinction between authenticating a ghost and a ghost 
stoiy. Of all the spirits that in English history have 
walked, there are few with whom one would more 
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gladly hare an hoor’a ooUoqny thaa with that of Sir 
Thomas More. 

" If flrom the cerements of the silent dead 
Onr long departed friends conid rise anew. 

Why feel a horror, or conceive a dread 

To see agmn those friends whom once we kncwt 

" Oh 1 if the flinty prison of the grave 
Could loose its doon and let the spirit free, 

Why not return the wise, ihe jnst, the brave, 

And set once more the pride of ages free! ”— 

A. M. i 

(To h eontinuei.) 


THE PIC-NIC PARTY. 

3. STOIHASD, a.A. 

Stotbabd was beyond comparison the first illus* 
tretor of Boccaccio’s graceful fancies—^without em¬ 
bodying any of his objectionable grossncss. What 
can be more elegant than the group before us—of 
Florentine nobles and ladies—buried in the rural 
retreat to whicli they had retired from the plague, 
and amusing their vacant hours by reciting the tales 
of the Decameron f Our painter has thoroughly seized 
the spirit of the scene. There is a grace in the forms, 
and a sentiment diffused over the whole composition, 
that thoroughly reflects the manner of the great 
original. 


RUINS, 
n. noBERis. 

David Roberts is well known as the first archi¬ 
tectural printer of the present day. Whatever may 
be the style—classical, mcdimval, Greek, or Gothic— 
no one can compare with him either for grandeur of 
general effect or delicacy of detail. The subject be-1 
fore us is a composition of the rains of an ancient 
Roman edifice, seen in the beams of the setting sun, 
that diffuse over the scene an air of pensive meinn- 
choly which heightens the fallen magnificence of the 
ruined pile. 


A VIEW FROM TELEGRAPH HILL, SAN 
FI^NCISCO. 

We invite the reader’s attention to the subjoined 
admirable epistle to the Editor, from a friend and 
correspondent in far-off “ Eldorada.” It is as graphic 
as a printing, and moreover is imbued with true feeling, 
which cannot be simulated. The letter was written 
in April last; and into it we plunge, in medias ret :— 
“The rainy season has fairly commenced, yet the 
Storm-king is by no means inexorable, but often 
courteously gpves place to the Sun, who readily avails 
himself of the privilege, and lights up the newly- 
washed face of Nature with a brilliancy of which the 
nnhappy dwellers in Atlantic cities cannot have the 
frintest idea. At anoh times it is my delight to 
ascend * Telegraph-Hill,’ an eminence of some twelve 
hundred feet in height, and reclining nptm the green: 


I slope, with a quiet cigar, to bask k the glorious 
sunshine, and look down upon this oi^of magic, and 
I its beautiful surroundings. Though many of the 
accessories of a fine landscape are wanting, yet the 
scene is not without its charm. IHiere is a d^ciona, 
dreamy haziness in the atmosphere, Inlling the senses 
to repose, and lending enchantment to eveiything 
upon which the ^e can rest. Looking westward 
through the portals of the ‘Golden Gates,* I see the 
mighty swell of the Pacific rolling onward with a 
dignified good-nature uutil it roaches the shore, when 
it loses its equanimity at once, and dashes the foam 
high upon the imperturbable rocks, proclaiming at the 
same time its resistless and overwhelming power in 
its own solemn and majestic tones. Glancing along 
the opposite shore of the bay, my eye rests with 
delight upon the graceful outlines of the magnificent 
'White Sqnril,’ peerless among clipper-ships, as 
she gallantly dashes outward on lier fleet career. 
In the distance 1 sec the long line of green mountains 
of the ‘ Contra Costa,’ varied only by a single forest 
of pines, far behind which is visible the summit of 
‘Mount Diabolo,’ blue in the distance, yet with its 
outline clepr and sharp in the pure atmosphere; before 
which rises abruptly the small mattcr-of-faci-looking 
island of ‘Yerba Buena,’ with the ghostly wreck of 
the ill-fated ‘ pent-up Utica ’ at its base. 

“And now I look down upon the wonder of the 
ninetedtath century, this miracle of progress and 
promise, which yesterday was not, and to-day ranks 
in the first class of cities; in whose history a period 
of four years carries us back to dim and remote 
antiquity. How shall I describe it, as it appears to 
me now, laid out in most scrupulous regularity, but 
built in every possible style of arobiteoture which 
the heart of man can conceive, from tlie stately brick 
edifice, which would be respectable in any eastern 
metropolis, down to the most grotesque and nondescript 
sbanty'F Inthe place of innumerable spires that strike 
the eye of the beholder in more ancient and advanced 
communities, I see only the quaint belfry of the new 
Presbyterian church, and the modest cupola of the 
City Hail. We arc worshippers of Mammon here, 
and there is nothing about his temples to point hea¬ 
venward. Promiuenfc in view is the Grand Plaza, 
‘Portsmouth Square,’ tastefully ornamented with 
ancient boots, broken bottles, and superannuated 
counters, with i]\t joint indications of an Artesian well 
in the centre, commenced some time since with great 
zeal by our city fathers, but speedily discontinued; 
doubtless on the principal that ‘all’s mil that ends 
well.* Conspicuous, also, is the high form of the 
‘Union Hotel;’ not much, certainly, in the way of 
architecture, but not to be excelled in any land for 
‘ creature comforts;’ ihe ‘ Eldorado,’ chief shrine of 
those who ‘ Imck at monte,’ and otherwise disport 
themselves; and the new gaol, gorgeous with granite 
and marble, on which the chain-gang have just com¬ 
menced work, with most rebellions stomach. Hard 
by is Pacific-strret, so called by reason of numberless 
rows, and the classic precincts of “Clark’s Point,” 
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where the sons of Neptnne most do congregate. 
Even at this far distance come to mj ears, on this 
calm afternoon, tlie tones of a gloomy fiddle, and a 
sonnd of most portentous dancing. 

*‘It b a curious sight to sec noble ships engulphed 
in the very heart of a populous city, but such a 
remarkable spectacle is presented lierc. In the olden 
time they were dragged far up into the mud to serve 
ns store-ships, and the gigantic improvements of the 
money-making ‘Yankees’ have surrounded them with 
sand, and the city has reached and passed them in its 
wonderful progress. To a sailor it is indeed most 
pitiful to see these gallant ships doomed to such au 
ignominious fate, never more to bound ‘o’er the glad 
waters of the dark blue sea,’ but to rot ingloriously 
in these ‘yellow sands.’ At the foot of the hill upon 
which I recline are the white tents of the peaceful and 
enlightened ‘ Sidney coves,’ gleaming in the sunlight 
like virgin snow; emblematic perhaps of the purity of 
the occupants. On the hilb behind the city, 1 see 
houses in every stage of elevation, and some of them 
arc of considerable pretensions. Wc are not civilized 
enough, as yet, for Tudor cottages, but tbeic are 
I some faint imitations of Swiss chalets, standing 
boldly out from the barren hill, guilUeiis of foliage. 

1 Now 1 look again upon the noble bay, filled with a 
I vast assemblage of vessels of every clime and kindred 
j and tongue. ‘John Bull’ b here, sturdy and dog- 
I matical; the noisy and garrulous Erennlilban; the 
I swarthy Italian; and all the other nations with their 
appropriate adjectives. The old heathen gods and 
heroes are here in full force: Jupiter is setting up his 
. Iiack-stuys; Apollo is full of candles; Mars has grown 
; domestic, and holds a choioe ossorlmeiit of furniture; 
Ariadne still lies sad and solitary on the shore, while 
Tliescus rides doggedly at anchor on the other side 
of the bay, regardless of her woe. Nor is Shak- 
speare unrepresented, for ‘Othello’ is here seeking 
new adventures to beguile the car of Desdemoua; 
‘ Hamlet ’ has given up his moody speculations, and 
gone rashly into the lumber trade; ‘ Brutus ’ is 
‘up’ for Panama; ‘Cleopatra’ is taking in ballast; 
and I notice ‘ Miranda* with her fore-top mast gone, 
having been roughly treated in a late tempest. 
‘ Uyron’ also sleeps here in a muddy grave. Apart 
from these are anchored the government-vessels, in 
; sullen state, disdaining communion with the common 
I herd. A Dutchman with an unpronounceable name, 
b coming up, escorted by one of those fiery and 
vindictive little iron steamers, shrieking malignantly, 
as if fretting and fuming within herself that she 
cannot get on faster; like the workings of a proud 
and restless spirit in a feeble frame. 

“But now T behold the long black form of the mail 
steamer, as she threads herway through the mazy throng, 
rushing boldly outward on her certain Ibougli trackless 
course, regardless of the gathering mist and darkness, 
bearing her precious freight that shall move the very 
heai-t-strings of mankind. As I gaze upon licr receding 
form, 1 muse upon the varied contents of those gri in- 
looking mail-bags. What tales of weal and woe do 
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they not conlain!—some of them gilded with the 
bright rays of hope and promise, and many, too many, 
dark with the despairing sentiments of those who have 
sunk beneath tlip influence of a malignant star! 
What gloomy returns of oonsiguces; wlmt out-pour, 
ings of love and devotion from tho weary exile to 
fund hearts at home 1 All this, in every language, 
mid addressed to every land, is contained within the 
narrow compass of that long black steamer. God 
protect that gallant ship, and may no link of the chain 
that hinds millions of warm hearts to tho Fatlicrland 
ever be broken! 

“ It is a good thing and a pleasant to meditate at 
eventide in this calm retreat. I love to withdraw 
from the plank-roads and bustling throngs, and gain^ 
Aiitmus-liko, new vigour from every touch of earth. 

. . . But the blue waters of the bay are fast changing 
to a dull green; the top of ‘Mount Diabolo’ is 
veiled from mortal eyes; the ‘Golden Gates’ are 
golden no longer; the breeze conics in chill with the 
evening fog. 1 leave my ‘ had einiu'cncc,’ and mingle 
once more with the busy throng.’’ ■ W. 11. F. 

- 

THE STRANGE GENTLEltlAN.* 
CnAVTEIl II. 

TUB GUEY TOWER. 

We have stated that the founder of the family at 
Milford Grange obtained by gi'ant from tlic Long 
Parliament two hundred acres of a confisc.atcd estate. 
This estate had been the property of Sir Hugh Grey, 
a cavalier of eminence; and consisted (besides oilier 
lands) of the great manor of Milford; wheufce i he mem¬ 
bers of that family were always called Greys of Milford, 
in contradistinction to the Greys of Groby, the Greys 
of llulhyn, and other noble persons of tlio name of 
Grey. Sir Hugh died iu exile, leaving a son, who, at 
the Restoration, laid claim to the estates, and had his 
claim acknowledged by the government. Ho was pul 
into possession of all the lands owned by bis father, 
excepting the two hundred acres aforesaid. In eou- 
sideration of some secret service rendered to the state 
by Gideon Underwood’s father-in-law, the London 
citizen, (probably the negotiating a private loan for the 
new king,) the Puritan soldier had this grant of land 
confirmed to him and his heirs for ever by Charles 11. 
free from all dues to the Lords of the Manor. It may 
easily be imagined, that the proud Greys of Milfonl, 
who believed that they had a right to bo “ moiiarchs 
of all they surveyed” from their ancestral tower, 
were by no means pleased to sun-ey Ihciico the goodly 
habitation of that “caitiff Itoimdhead” sfanding 
sturdily in the valley, and looking as if it were meant to 
stand for ages—an upstart, and a rival to the Grey 
Tower itself. For several generations there was a 
deadly hatred between those two families. It was 
none the loss deadly that the Greys thought the 
Underwoods beneath them, far beneath them, iu rank, 
and that the Underwoods acknowledged that they 

(1) Coutinued fromp. 171. 
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were so. Eacli party was proud of its own position; 
for it is a remarkable thing, that people wiio arc 
proud by nature are never at a loss for something to 
be proud of. A man of low degree is often as proud 
of his origin as one of high degree; there is no per¬ 
sonal or mental defect,—no point in a man’s condition 
or conduct, that may not be made food for pride. Of 
I aU vices it is the most omnivorous and the most 
tenacious of life; and it is not unfrequcutly hereditary, 
like other predominant characteristics, moral or intel¬ 
lectual. 'I'he course of hatred, like the course of love, 
does not always run smooth and undisturbed; and it 
h.'ippeiied more thiui once in the last centurt', that 
some young people of these two families forgot that 
they were Greys and Underwoods, and committed the 
cnorinity of falling in love with each other. In these 
cases the Montnguc-aud-Capulct rage of the two 
houses was increased by all the lire of patrician and 
plebeian animosity mid contempt, and the poor Itomeos 
and Juliets came badly off in the sequel. 

As in all physical things a perpetual circling change 
goes on, thereby preveutiug unwholesome stagnation, 
so is it in the social system. The rick become poor 
and the poor rich—new families are continually spring¬ 
ing up to public notoriety, aud old ones arc dying 
out. Many a noble house, after attaining the highest 
honours, sinks out of sight in a generation or two, 
and is merged in the great mass of the nation. There 
is more aristocratic blood lost among the people than 
is ever found in the aristocracy. The springs on the 
hill-tops are fed from the unfuthomable ocean, aud 
render their ]iurc strcains to it again. The moral 
which the reader is exjiectcd to draw from these 
startlingly new observations, and which by his own 
unassisted genius he might never have found out, is 
just this,—'I'he people should live as though they 
M ere one day to become nobles, aud the nobles should 
live as though they were one day to become plebeiau. ■ 

The Greys of Milford never let such an idea enter 
into their heads; and when they found the words 
“passing away ” written upon their grandeur and state, 
tlieir earthly possessions and their very family, they 
became prouder than ever, and scorned more than ever 
plebeians gcucitdly, and tlic Underwoods of the 
Grange in particular. At length, when only a fourth 
part of the original estate remained, it was inlicrilcd 
by a certain Sir Everard (Ley and his only sister. In 
cliildliood, these two bad been loft for several years at 
llic Grey Tower, under the care of a sort of house¬ 
keeper or goucernanle ; while their father—their only 
surviving parent—was on the Continent, preferring to 
live cheaply in a sort of second-hand splendour where i 
he was not known, to economising in his old family 
abode amid the ruins of former grandeur. The 
dilapidated condition of this abode, wliicli he bad not 
money to repair, would cost Iiis little children no 
pangs; they would be happy and healthy tliere, and 
by the help of the housekeeper and the clergyman of 
the parish, they would learn from books all that was 
necessary, till he should find it conveuient to send for 
them. This he settled quite to his own satisfaction; 


but wlicn he did send for them, he was amazed and 
indignant at the result of the training to which they 
hod been subjected. For instance, he found that 
Everard bad so little sense of the dignity of a Grey, 
that lie wished to become a practical farmer, aud 
cultivate the remnant of the family estate instead of 
euterittg the army, as had been the immemorial custom 
with the eldest sons of the house. Worse still, 
instead of having what their father considered a 
proper degree of Cliiristian pride, they had been taught, 
that a certain quality called Humility ought to be the 
great distiuguisbiug charaeleristic of a Christian, since 
it is the tme moral virtue inculcated by CJirist wliicli 
is not also inculcated by most systems of pagan 
morality. He read his Eible aud attended Divine 
Serviec every Sunday, but he was quite disgusted ou 
week-days that his cliildreu did not think of them¬ 
selves more highly than they ought to thiuk, that they 
esteemed others better than Ibcmselves, that they 
were not disposed to take the liighcst place at feasts, 
aud that they had the extremely vulgar habit of 
coitdesccudiiig to persons of low estate. It is nut 
easy, nor would it be plcusanl. to describe his anger, 
when he discovered that, wliile at hlilford, they had 
learned to love their neighbours as themselves, 
especially the Underwoods. Nay, as it turned out, 
wlien he presented a certain rich cousin Grey to licv 
as a husband, bis daughter had learned to love one of 
the Undeniuods better than hci'self, aud, indeed, 
belter than all the rest of the world put together; 
which is more tliaii she hud Scripture warrant fur 
doing, perhaps. It was also more, much more than 
she had warrant for doing in the code of prc-inatri- 
monial propriety for ladies, since, though she was well 
assured that this sciuu of the ignoble liousc of 
Underwood loved her, she was also well assured that 
he would ratlier be burnt at the stake than marry 
any woman whose family would look down upon him; 
be bad so much proper pride. This youug lover who 
would never seek to be her husband, but would only 
woi-sliip her at a jiroud, respectful distance, was the 
Gideon Underwood whom we have introduced to the 
reader as au elderly geutlemau, (we beg his pardon, as 
ail elderly yeoman^ ruling his household with a rod of 
iron, aud, uuconsciously, perhaps, revengiug the undue 
severity he iiud exercised in youth aguiust hiniscli', by 
administering as much as possible to his cliildreu, 
under the name of wholesome discipline. He and her 
brother Everard were friends, although Gideon often 
gave a bitter tone to tlieir friendship by his pride of 
inferior rank, whicii took offence at shadows, and cost 
young Grey a world of conciliation and submission in 
boyhood. In manhood, Everard Grey saw clearly 
that Gideon Underwood’s pride would prevent his 
becoming a good husband to bis sister, even if it 
would allow him to sue for her in marriage, and if 
their father’s pride would allow him to grant such a 
suit. This point decided in his own mind, he used 
all his inSuence with his sister to induce her to give 
up all thoughts of their old playmate as a husband, 
and to marry the coqsiu who liad presented himself. 
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and who seemed really attached to her. After a time, 
she yielded to her brother’s reasoning, and became 
the wife of James Grey, Esq. of Torriugton Hall, 
near Milford. This gentleman soon after neglected 
I his property, ajid his wife too, preferring other places 
i and other people. When they had been married five 
I years, he had lost nearly all his possessions, including 
; his character. Soon after that, his wife lust him, and 
; returned, with her two little girls, to live with her 
! father in Germany. Hero she was employed happily 
' enough in educating her children until her fatlier’s 
I death, when, by his will, she became co-lndr with her 
brother, (now Sir Everard,) of the old niinous Grey 
Tower, and the few remaining acres of the once great 
Manor of Milford. When she again took up her 
!' abode there, with her brother, her eldest girl (aftcr- 
' wards Mrs. Ward) wa.s twelve years old, and her old 
lover had been married almost as many years to an cx- 
, rellent woman, who had already two sons, and, in due 
time, brought him the rest of the Due family wi:h which 
I the reader bceame acquainted in the last chapter. 

! Sir Everard Grey and Gideon Underwood were 
both undemonstrative, reserved men—one from timi- 
I dity and modesty of ehariictci', the other from inordi- 
I nate pride; but the alTcotioii which had sprung up in 
childhood bctweou them was ns enduring as it was 
sincere. They lived in habits of intimacy, tliough 
Gideon never forgot the difference of rank. At Sir 
Everard’s death, a change came over Gideon Under¬ 
wood. He became sterner, more morose, and more 
tyrannical in his family; harder and more reserved to 
j the rest of the world; the little tenderness which he 
i had ever shown during tJic life of his friend, seemed 
I now to be sealed up again uithiii his breast, scarcely 
j ever showing itself to Ids wife or children. 

I Sir Everard died unmarried, and, by his will, his 
I sister and her children were to inherit the property; but, 

I failing their issue, it was to pass to Gideon U nderwood 
j .'lud his descendants. Mrs. Grey did not long survive 
I her brother, and, on her death-bed, appointed Gideon 
: Underwood guardian to her unmarried daughter, Mi¬ 
riam, then a girl of liftcen. It was the dying mother’s 
wLsh that Miriam should live in the Grey Tower until 
she married. In this strongly-expressed wish might 
be delected the secret romance of a woman’s heart, 
'J'he Grey 'I'ower had been the paradise of her youth. 
Here she had known peace, and joy, and love; it wiis 
full of sweet personal recollections—of old family tra¬ 
ditions. There was a repose and a sanctity about the 
old place—a noble sadness in its picturesque decay—a 
sense of vastness and of freedom in the wide prospects 
from its lofty site, which she felt sure would have 
a hallowing influence on the enthusiastic and poetic 
nature of her youngest daughter. Mrs. Ward, her 
other child, hod lately married a young man of good 
fortune, and was gone to India. She iieedcd nut a 
share in the small family property; and, by her 
husband’s consent, it was all settled on Miriam. 

Gideon Underwood undertook the guardianship of 
the young orphan, Miriam Grey, with a feeling of 
chivalrous loyalty and reverence scarcely to be ap- 


[)reciatcd in these days, when chivalry and loyalty are 
no longer the most fashionable qualities. He felt 
towards her as the Scotch Jacobites felt towards the 
young Pretender,—as old Whig nobles felt towards 
Queen Victoria, on her accession,—^as the Anglo- 
Saxons looked upon Matilda, the niece of Edgar 
Athcling—as Lord Craven must have looked upon the 
Princess Sophia, the youngest daughter of Elizabeth 
of Bohemia, that far-famed Queen of Hearts. All 
the tenderness and delicacy of his stern nature came 
to light again in his conduct to this young lady—^the 
last representative of tlic house of Grey, and the child 
of the fair woman he had loved in youth. His pride 
ill and for her became unbounded. It is true Miriam 
Grey was a beautiful girl, but he believed that there 
was no beauty equal to her beauty. Her powers of 
mind were considerable, but he believed them to be 
unrivalled in her own sex. With birth, beauty, and 
talents for a dower, he soon began to form ambitions 
hopes for his ward—hopes of restoring the old dignity 
and splendour to the family of Grey. Why should 
she not iiiarry one of her wealthy cousins of the same 
name ? Why should they not settle at Milford, restore 
the old Grey Tower to more than its original splendour, 
and raise up sons and daughters, who should in future 
generations call the lauds after their name? Why 
should not Miriam Grey do this? 

Because Miriam had a warm loving heart, which 
was not easily tube perverted to ambitious purposes. 
Because she was a very woman, and would have 
rejected a coronet of strawberry-leaves from an 
unloved hand in favour of a myrtle-wrcalh placed on 
her brow by one she loved; and this, though she was 
keenly sensible of the dignity of her family, and of 
the honour due to her os a woman. She inherited 
a portion of the pride of the Greys, and had caught 
more jiride from the influence of Mr. Underwood. 
It was her warm loving heart that saved her from the 
worst corruption of this pride in early youth. In vain 
did M r. Underwood promote his ward’s intimacy with 
her own distant relations, and other county gentry; in 
vain did he impress upon his two elder sons, David 
and Mark, the fact that Miss Grey of the Tower be¬ 
longed to a totally different sphere from that of any 
yeoman’s family however ancient and respected; in 
vain did he reiterate to the graceful Miriam, that 
within the valley of Milford she had no equal. It 
was all in vain—Miriam was not fond of visiting at 
the great houses of the county; she preferred living 
at the Grey Tower, and associating, even on unequal 
terms, with the young Underwoods. Every younger 
child in the family was a blessing to her, and David, 
Mark, and Martha were hej companions. She also 
loved Mr. Shepherd her tutor, and soon learned from 
him, that if she had no equal in birth among the in¬ 
habitants of Milford, she had equals and superiors in 
simple genuine worth and fervent piety in some of the 
cottages there. Sometimes, she would spend many 
hours at the vicarage, (this was before Miss Agnes 
Shepherd came to live there and martyrise her brother,) 
and daring these visits, she was often present at con- 
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versatioiis between Mr. Siicplierd and’Iiis pupil, David 
Uuderwood. She learned many things from these 
conversations; among otiicrs, that it was possible for 
a jreomatt’s son to hare the intellect and tlie dignity 
of a prince. For, truth to tell, this said David 
Gnderwood, like Dr. Beattie’s Minstrel, “was no 
vulgar boy j” he had, as the French say, "de Vetprii 
eomme quatre" and learned early how to manage it; so 
that what Mr. Shepherd told his new curate many 
years after was quite true—at sixteen David was a 
remarkably good scholar for his age. Indeed, he was 
in every way a remarkable boy; and his father, in his 
secret soul, though he treated him somewhat harshly, 
was intensely proud of his eldest son, who for natural 
gifts and solid intclleciual attainments might vie with 
any scion of a noble house. lie looked forward to 
the day when David should take his place as master 
of the Grange Farm, and, iu proud humility, adorn 
his station with such accomplishments as were never 
seen unaccompanied by gentle birth before. 

Seeing these things were, that Miriam Grey was 
fair, that David Uuderwood was young and passiomatc, 
and that they had opportunity of knowing one another, 
the result may be guessed. Besides, David had 
almost been forbidden by his father to dare to raise 
his eyes to her;—'Was it therefore to be wondered at, 
that ho should love her, without making an clTort to 
check the feeling ? He too had a will of his own. 

In addition to the education received from his 
pastors and masters, David Underwood, like otlier 
youths of superior intelligence, had given himself an 
education which they dreamed not of. One elTect 
of this was perceptible in his ciglitecnth year, when 
he argued thus with himself in the matter of his doily- 
growing passion for Miriam Grey. “ Shall I be held i 
back by a flimsy social fiction from laying hold on a 
strong natural truth ? What care I for gentle or 
simple ? God made men and women —‘ male and 
female created he them,’ not plebeian and patrician, { 
or I read neither nature nor the Bible aright. If 
sweet Miriam Grey were an emperor's child, yet being 
whut she is, a beautiful high-souled girl,—and I, 
David Underwood, being as I am, gifted by God with 
a capacity for loving true beauty and nobility, I should 
still take leave to love her. Firmly, but reverentially, 
should I strip the purple from her in my imagination, 
and love her with all my heart and soul, as a true man 
loves a true woman. AnJI if I were able to win her 
love in return, she should be mine in spite of Emperors 
and Royal Marriage Acts. The right of loving is 
one of the first of the Rights of Man, and for the 
exercise of this right 1 will contend against all 
human constituted authorities.” 

The pride, self-reliance, and strength of will of 
tills youth were inherited from his father; his capa¬ 
city for passionate affection, and his powerful intellect, 
were peculiarly his own; no member of the Uuder¬ 
wood family had ever possessed such a union of dis¬ 
turbing attributes since the death of its founder, the 
Commonwe^th soldier. There were traditionary 
stories concerning that worthy and his wife, which 


proved that he was as capable of fighting and dying 
for love as for glory; and young David’s character 
was not altogether unlike that which the family annals, 
backed by his portrait, gavq, to their progenitor. 
David had the temperament of nn innovator, a reformer 
—not to sny of a revolutionist and a martyr. Let 
me now relate how David’s character came to open 
war with his father’s. 

One evening, fourteen years before the date of the 
Inst chapter, at the same season of the year, i.e. in 
August, David Underwood, then a tall, vigorous youth 
of uULcteen, was wandering along the hill-side, below 
the Grey Tower, lost in thought. Occasionally his 
eagle eyes shot a glance across the valley—sometimes 
they became fixed steadfastly on the old tower itself, 
standing proudly above him iu solitude and decay; 
but more often they were turned on the grass and 
heather beneath his feet, 'riicrc he had walked, to 
and fro, for more than two hours, unobserved by any | 
one but Miss Grey, who sat at the window of her 
parlour, in the south turret of the tower, watching 
the prospect and the gradual approach of evening; 
and, perhaps, watching David Underwood as well, 
and wondering a little ns to the nature of the subject 
ho was revolving in his mind;—he was given to spe¬ 
culating upon all subjects in heaven and earth, she 
knew. Another half-liour passed; then the sun sank 
down in the midst of enormous gold and crim.son 
clouds, leaving the sky, from the zenith to his setting- 
point, dappled over with roseate flakes of filmy cloud, 
while in the soft, dusky east, the young moon, with a 
tremulous light, seemed to hang motionless over the 
opposite hill-top. It was one of those sunsets which 
fix themselves in the memory of the gazer as among 
the rarest and most beautiful sights this earth can 
afford, and which, while we are gazing on their 
sublime loveliness, transport the soul to the great 
Creator’s throne, iu adoration of his power and glory, i 
We have all seen such sunsets, and have thought as 
Miriam Grey thought then, that if it were not for the 
mysterious longings of the soul after immortality, this ; 
wonderful world contains beauty enough to satisfy j 
the heart of man for ever—it is so “wondrous fair!” I 
When the brilliant colours had almost faded from the | 
sky, and the landscape was becoming obscured, | 
Miriam Grey looked once more for David Underwood. 
He was gone from the place where he had been 
walking, and she was about to turn away from the 
window a little sadly, for the want of something she 
could not define, when she heard some one outside 
calling her. 

“ Miss Grey!” 

The tone was deep and musical. She knew the 
voice; it was David’s; and turning back again, she 
looked dow%apon him with a smile. 

“ So, you arc tired of your solitary walk down 
there. Wlmt a glorious sunset it has been!” 

He looked np at her, and remained silent; but 
silence is easier than speech in the presence of beauty 
whieh touches the heart. 

Miriam’s pale gold hair fell iu massy curls over her 
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fair slioulders to her waist. Her blue eyes looked 
larger and darker tlian usual in the twilight, and a 
soft, ineffable expression of joy, raused by the sublime 
sight she had just witnessed, lingered about her 
sensitive mouth. As she stood looking down upon 
him from that nai-row. Gothic-pointed, ivy-framed 
window, David Underwood thought so fair a saint 
was never niched in- cathedral aisle, or called into life 
beneath a painter’s hand, or even imagined by a poet 
in hi« dreams. He .could not speak, but remained 
gazing at her, as though she were indeed a poetic 
vision—a pictured or a sculptured saint. The sight 
seemed to have tongue-tied him; yet he had come 
there determined to speak. 

“ What are yon thinking of, Mr. David, that you 
are so silent P” she asked, smiling once more, yet 
turning her eyes away from liis, embarrassed she 
scarcely knew why, and trying to hide it. 

“ Of many tilings,—of some that, with your per¬ 
mission, I must tell you this evening. Excuse me 
if my language is somewhat abrupt and uncnurtcous; 
Imt you muk hear me. Miss Grey! I cannot sjieuk 
here. May I come in, or will you come down to the 
old norl.li turret ? If 1 emuc in, Mrs. Egertou may 
iiitcrru])t us. IVill you not condescend to grant my 
request? It may be the last 1 shall ever prefer 
1o you.” 

Tliorc was something so earnest, so strangely proud 
and sad in his tone, tliat Miriam could not boar to 
refuse so slight a request. Perhaps ho had resolved 
at last to leave Milford, and seek his fortune else¬ 
where. He was wont to say th.at homc-koopiiig youths 
have ever homely wits; and she know that lie yearned 
to mix himself with the great world-strife, and that 
Miiford Valioy had long heeu too narrow for his young 
ambition. She had been expecting this termination 
to his late moody disquietude; and now ho had conic, 
she thought, to tell her his plans, and to engage her 
good offices with his father, who would certainly be 
furious at the idea of his desiring any otlier mode of 
life than that which ho destined for liim. David, 
( 00 , had so .stixing a will,—so much force of character 
generally, that* most people yielded to him at once, 
knowing opposition to bo useless. His was (ho 
tyranny of the strong over the weak—a bettor thing 
for both parties than the tyranny of the weak over 
the strong. On the present occasion, therefore, though 
Miriam Grey felt, instinctively, that there nas some 
degree of impropriety in granting a private interview 
to a young man, in the absence of her governess and 
friend, Mrs.Egcrton, yet Miriam Grey was not yet 
eighteen, and like most thinking girls at thai, age, was 
apt to think she had a right to do as she pleased. To 
offend David in Ids present mood did not please her; 
and, after a little hesitation, she said :— 

“If you have really some secret of importance to 
tell me, you may go round to the north turret, and 
1 will come to yon there;” and she disappeared from 
the window. 

'file north turret was a complete ruin; hollow from 
top to bottom, open to the sky above, and with half 


one side of the wall fallen to the ground. Nature had 
exercised her usual silent magic in adorning what the 
art of man had neglected to preserve for Ills daily use. 
' She had had her own way with the north turret any 
time these hundred years; and now it was ns pictu¬ 
resque a piece of ruined archilcclure ns any jiamtcr 
would desire to see. Half tapestried with ivy ou the 
outside, with its small loop-hole windows clearly 
! marked out against llic sky, the remaining segment 
of tlio circuiur widl stood erect, and apparently de¬ 
riving no support from the main body of the tower, 
whieli it seemed hardy to touch. Mosses, liclieus, 
woll-llowcrs, and weeds of glorious feature, more than 
I have botanic skill enough to enumerate, grew in 
profusion over the insido of the wall, and among the 
fallen stones, lying in licnps around. There must 
have been a flower-garden beside (his north turret in 
auciont times; fur a few of the oldest and strongest 
garden-flowers maintained an existence these yet, and 
ilouri.slied .amid the wilderness. 

“ The marigold amidst the nettles Mew, 

The gourd embraced the rosi'-liunli in its ramble. 
The thistle and the stock logcUier grow. 

The hollyhock and brmulils. 

“ Tlio licMir-hinc with the lilac interlaced. 

'Hie sturdy hur-dock choked its slender ncighhoua', 
Tlic spicy pink. All tokens were cHuced 
Of human care and labour."' 

No, not quilc all,—at least, witliin the small area of 
the turret itself. The ground hero liad been disciim- 
bered of stones and made level. And Nature, in one 
of her freaks of imitating Man’s art, had covered it 
like the boudoir of a pelite mailresee, with the sortc.si:, 
thickest, and most cxquisilely-colourod carpel—the 
very Irnau ideal of moss. On one side of the inlcrio;, 
whence a inagiiillccnt prospect over the valley was 
obtained, a bank of earth had been raised; divmi or 
sofa-fashion, and shaped' carefully, with a view to the 
personal case of the occupant. This too, Nai,urc—as¬ 
sisted, ])crhnps, by art—had covered witli similar moss, 
and cushioned (to speak at once like Sliakspcure and 
an uphulslcrer,) with, wild tliyine and. the codding 
violet. This area had been cleared, and this scat made 
for Miriam’s mother by Mr. Ululcrwood. Here Miriam 
bad spent many liajipy hours of cbildliood beside her 
mother, who loved the place; and for her sake, and 
for its own romantic beauty, Miriam loved it also, and 
took care to preserve it uncluuigcd. The interior of 
the ruined turret always looked as if it were tended and. 
set in order by fairy bands—but the fairy was no other 
tliim “a great lubberly boy”—Tom Willicrs—the- 
only serving man in tlic household at tlio Gi'cy Tower. 

On the evening of which wc have boon siicaking^ 
llic moonbeams were just stealing softly over the- 
ruined turret, when David Underwood walked into it 
and stood looking eagerly at an old door in that part 
of the wall which still joined the main building. It 
was a low, gotliic-arclicd door, somewhat sunken in 
the soil. It bad been in olden lime the only means of 
acce.ss to the north turret, mid when this turret fell into 

(i) Fmm iiiie iRH’iii, “ 'Itio Haunt Ml 
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decay, the door bod been fastened up as useless, like 
other doors and “ passages which lead to nothing ” in 
the Grey Tower. In the late Mrs. Grey’s time, how¬ 
ever, the old doorway had been cleared, and tl^ door 
turned once more on its great rusty hinges. Miriam 
from her childhood had been accustomed to pass 
through tins door, from the house, to her mother’s seat 
in the old ruin. David knew she would come that way 
now. In a few moments she emerged from the low, 
dark portal, and stepped into the mossy area of the 
turret, where tlie amber twilight lay like a gentle 
shadow, as yet untouched by the moonbeams. David 
stood looking at her in silence. There was some- 
thing in her beauty which he had never seen before. 
It was riways spiritual and delicate; but now there 
was a certain sod and wistful look in her face, a 
trembling tenderness in hrr manner ns she moved to¬ 
wards him, that made his heart beat high. 

“ What is it yon have to fell me? ” she asked, with 
an attempt to speak and look as usual. “ What dis¬ 
covery in philosophy have you made ? Have you in¬ 
vented a new form of government ?—or is it that you 
have come to tell me you arc about to leave Milford 
for good ? ” 

lie bowed his head at the kst words and murmured, 
“ I am about to leave Milford,—whether for good or 
for evil is for you to decide.” 

“ I, Mr. David ? What have I to do with it ? ” 

“ Can you not guess ?” he asked, without changing 
lus tone. 

" You think my influence over your father is sufli- 
cient to win his consent. I fear it is not, but, I will 
spare no effort.” 

“ You will spare no effort to facilifatc my depar¬ 
ture ? ” ho asked bitterly. 

Miriam was agitated, and sat down on the moss- 
grown douch. “ Is not that what you would have ? ” 
she asked. “ Is not that what you came to speak to 
me about ? I feared it was.” 

“ You feared ! —Mis.s Grey!—My heart and brain 
are filled with strong thoughts and feelings. I am, as 
you know, self-willed and impetuous. I’erhaps 1 have 
committed what you gentlefolks call an indecorum in 
insisting on this interview; but you, perhaps, recollect 
that I am not a gentleman, not your equal, and you 
condescend to speak with me as you would with any 
inferior who craved an audience.” 

“ Mr. David ! This i^very misplaced. Why do you 
speak so bitterly ? What have I done to offend you ?” 
Miriam spoke with large tears standing in her eyes. 
” It must be a weighty matter indeed that so disturbs 
your mind.” 

“ It is a weighty matter,” he replied, his voice 
rising as he went on, till it swelled into a full-toned 
passionate music, that thrilled through Miriam’s heart. 
“ It is a weighty matter, this great strong burden 
which I carry in my soul, and from which I would not 
be freed, now, or in all the countless ages of eternity. 
It is a weighty matter for a solitary human soul—this 
—this—Ha!—You know it now! ” and ho sunk on 
his knee beside her, clasping her hands in his, and 


searching her fair face with his eager gaze. ” Ah! 
Miriam Grey, do not turn away—look at me once more 
with your gentle eyes—smile on me as you did a 
little while ago, that I may have power over myself— 
that I may get back courage and tell you of my love. 
But is there heed to tell what I have so ill concealed? 

I am too proud for a dissembler—almost too proud 
for a wooer. Listen to me, fair Miriam Grey! How 
fair, how unutterably fair at this moment! You think 
ns my father thinks, that I am not worthy to aspire to 
your love because my birth is lower than your own. I 
hwic you think this, and yet I lore yon, proud as I 
am, and am bold enough to tell you so. I am bolder 
still—I venture to tell you that your superior birth does 
not make mo unworthy of your love, only your su¬ 
perior purity—your beauty and the glory of your 
womanhood; these bow dow'n my spirit before you. 
No social distinctions can bar out my love. I love 
you, and 1 will love you. No power on earth shall 
dare to interfere with me tiierc. Ah! do not shrink 
from me. I cannot tame niy language into soft taffeta 
phrases. Miriam Grey, as sure as God reigns in 
heaven, I believe there is no man can love you so 
! devotedly as I, or so enduringly. Was it only kind- 
! ness—gentle, womanly kindness, such as you would 
show to any one, that I saw in your face just now ?— 
that—if I am not mad—I see there now ? Speak fo 
me, Miriam. Have mercy 1 Eorgivc 1—^for indeed, I 
have lost iny self-control, and I know not what I.say.” 
Witli these last words the passionate young man flung 
himself forward with outstretched arms, over the bank 
beside ber, and buried his face in the thick dewy moss 
that he might hide the blinding, suffocating emotion 
which he found too strong for even h'x pride to 
subdue. 

Sweet Miriam Grey! It would have been a rare 
sight for a poet or a painter to Lave watched her 
then, as the raoon-bcams began to rest on her face. 
For a moment or two she remained motionless, wait- , 
ing anothersign from him,—her heart swelled well-nigh ; | 
to bursting with a multitude of feelings. He did not i 
speak, but lay there, breathing great tremulous sighs, ; 
—the proud, self-possessed David no more. Love i 
and [lity soon made all other feelings in her heart ^ 
(even fear) give way before them, and Miriam turned ; 
towards him an^ laid her hand softly on the bowed 1 
head. That he felt the touch she knew, for he started I 
and trembled in every limb—but he did not speak—nor 
change his position. She looked upward to the sky 
for a moment, and shook back the fair ends from iier 
face—she seemed to hesitate—the hand that rested on 
David’s head played nervously with a lock of ids hair— 
then bending low, she whispered, 

“ Dear David, why do you distress yourself llius ? 
There is no need.” 

“No need!—Is it so?” he exclaimed, fuming 
slowly round. “ No need! Docs that nman fhat you 
will listen to me ?—that you will not think me 
beneath vour love P ” 

“ No.” 

“ How then ? What docs it mean?” 


I 
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“ That I love you already.” 

“Miriam!” and he rose and sat beside her, “say 
the words a^in, a hundred and a hundred times, that 
my soul may drink in all the meaning. You low me 
already! —that means before this hour. Gracious, 
gentle Miriam, how can I thank you? You lone me I 
what will this love be to you, Miriam?” 

“ It will make me happy. And yon—will it make 
you happy ? will your terrible pride allow yon to take 
to wife a woman who is so unfortunate as to be your 
I superior in birth ?” • 

“ And you—will the delicate Lady Miriam wed the 
rough DavidUndcrwood.halfclown, half book-worra?” 

“ No. But she will wed the true-hearted boy, the 
j man of gerrius, David Underwood; and she will lay 
aside her ancestry as a worn-out robe, and clothe 
herself proudly and meekly with the light of his fame.” 

“ Fame 1 Yes, I had forgotten. I tcill be famous, 
Miriam,—fame shall make me in the sight of all men 
more honourable that the noblest pedigree. Let fame 
go now; this moment belongs to love.”—They sat 
silently, in a stale of perfect, incasnrclcss happiness 
gazing on each other; how long, neither they nor I 
can tell. At length, Miriam’s head sank on his shoul¬ 
der and David murmured: “ Oh for a power to stay 
this moment 1 But it will never come again, never 1 
in all the ages.” And liis eyes looked in steadfast 
sadness up into the unfathomable heavens. Miriam 
I looked timidly at him. 

! “ TVhat makes you say that ? It seems to me 

, rather as if the light of this hour would spread itself 
: j over the whole of life; that it would never go. And 
you say that it will never come again 1 Ah, David! 

I you frighten me. Is this one of those intuitions, 
j I which arc to you what experience is to common minds, 
j| as Mr. Shepherd says ?” 

j " Nay, I know not, Miriam. I have said only what 
I' forced itself upon me as a truth. All is so frail, so 
I transitory hero.” 

I "Nay, not all things; God’s greatest, best gift, 

^ Love,—that docs not pass away. 1 feel it, I know it. 

If you do not feel thus, you cannot love- m 1 do,” 

! faltered Miriam. 

i “ Hush, hush 1 do not talk of my love so slightly, 
j You cannot ,^os3 what it is and has been. Come to 
I my heart, Miriam 1 rest your dear head there, while I 
tiyto make you understand the great, strong love 
which has been growing up within it tliese many 
years. In truth, Miriam, this poor heart deserves 
such solace, for it has suffered much. Tlicrc never 
was a time, since you came hero a little fairy child, 
that I have not loved you. Had you been able to 
love me as long and as well, yon would not need to 
1)0 told this, and the last year could not have gone by 
with us ns it has done. You coul(J not have passed 
over or misunderstood my suffering, and you would 
have blessed me before as you have done this evening. 
One little look,^a tone of tenderness, would have been 
encouragement enough for me, for I am bold-spirited 
even in love, which, like conscience, makes cowards 
of most of us.” 


“ Am I not bold too; I fear I have been too bold, 
David. Yet—^yet—I think the love a woman feels 
has something in it deeper than that of man.” 

“4hat is a woman’s heresy. Let me assure you 
in the poet’s words that 

" ’ all thy passions, match'd with mine. 

Are as moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.’ ” 

“ The poet sings falsely, at least in regard to one 
passion,”^said Miriam, smiling as he kissed her cheek; 

“ but ‘ deeds, not words ’ for me. If God grants us 
both life, you shall learn by my conduct how much 
Miriam Grey loves David Underwood; not now, per¬ 
haps, but in long years to come.” 

Jt often happens in life, that an hour of intense 
felicity is close neighbour to one of misfortune. It 
was so on this ncver-to-hc-forgotlcn evening in tlio 
youth of Miriam Grey mid her lover. 

Mr. Underwood had set out from homo that evening 
at an unusual time, to pay a visit at the Tower. Tic 
went to see Miriam alone, on a subject of importance 
coneorning her future life. He wished to prcpai-o tier 
for the morrow, when, as he know, a certain wealthy 
gentleman of her own name would present himself ns 
a suitor, and would be ready to accept her on any 
conditions. Her birth, and her beauty, which Jic had i 
.secu during half an hour, had captivated his heart j 
thoroughly for the moment, and the present owner of ' 
ToiTington Ilall had already propitiated Mr. Under¬ 
wood by a promise of rebuilding I, ho Grey Tower and 
living in it, if it ever fell into his hands. Mr. Under- j 
wood became anxious that it ehould fidl into liis haiid.s, I 
and wont to sound liis ward on the subject of Sir 
llalph Grey, and, if possible, to prepossess her in liis 
favour. As he was a fair and well-behaved young 
gentleman, Mr. Underwood did not think he had a 
very difficult task before him. With his usual firm, 
proud step, he mounted the liill. When ho arrived at 
the level ground, half way up, on wliich stood the 
Tower, he walked more slowly, for I ho solemn beauty 
of the evening had awakened bygone memories con- 
uccted with the spot and the hour. Here, long years 
ago, he had walked with his early frieiul. Sir Everard, 
and here, on such a nighi, he had told his love to 
Miriam’s mother. Not hero, indeed, on the wide hill 
side, but in that still, sheltered nook, within the ruined 
turret. The thought of her child’s marriage broitgitt 
her forcibly to his mind. How beautiful she wa.s! 
how good 1 Yet ho hod renounced her; it was Jiis 
own act. Had he dealt well by her? Perhap.s not*; 
yet how could ho, an Underwood, many a Grey ? Ife 
to bo spoken of as a low interloper iu a iioldc 
family. No, the Underwoods would have nothing to 
do with unequal marriages; they were always evil. 
But, though ho had resisted the temptation of his own 
heart then, he would not at sueh a time as this forget 
what had once been between them. He would go to 
the old place and think of her, and of what she would 
have done for Miriam at this juncture. It would 
bo a fitting preparation for liis iuten’icw with the girl. 

Slowly he passed along in front of the 'J’owcr. 
Miriam was not at her window, and there was no light 
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ill tiic room. He tiiiTied tlic next angle, and stood 
for a nionic'iit contempluling (he exquisite beauty of 
the ruined turret, as I lie moonlight came through the 
long, narrow, ivy-wreathed windows, and its liund, 
tinie-softencd outline stood out black against the sky. 
He knew that at this hour the moonlight was resting 
on the bank he had raised for Everard’s sister, as it 
hud rested on the same spot, when, in an unwary 
hour, long years ago, he had forgotten what was due to 
his dignity and hers, and had told his love. Gideon 
Underwood was not given to the melting mood, but 
he thought it would be a niclaneholy pleasure to see 
it now. And Gideon Underwood advanced again. As 
he made his way cautiously among the fallen stones, 
(he did not leap lightly over them now,) he thought 
he heard voices, lie approached nearer. Yes! 
he was not mistaken; some one was speaking,—and 
now a voice that he knew—it was Miriam’s—replied. 
Surely it was a man’s voice he had heard before. Who 
could she he talking to there, and at that hour ? A 
lover ? Miriam ? and lie, her guardian, not know of 
it ? impossible! He knew her too well. Still he 
ought to ascertain who was her companion, and the 
nature of the convcrsalion. She was liis ward, as 
dear to his heart as one of liis own children; as dear 
as David himself. He would listen.—^lle did listen. 
He heard nearly all the conversation wc have set 
down, and at every word his anger increased. ■ lie 
looked in upon them unperoeived, and saw them seated 
on that very bank, Miriam clasped in David’s ai’ms, 
and her fair head resting on Ids hrea.st! The sight 
maddened him. It aroused a world of unavailing re¬ 
gret, and vivid pictures of what he himself hud lost. 
In addition to Ids anger as a father against a dis¬ 
obedient son, and his bitter clisappoinlmcnt at this 
impc.dimciit to his plans for Miriam Grey, Gideon 
Underwood felt involuntarily and almost unconsciously 
envious and jealous as a man. His son, a mere boy, 
who had done nothing, deserved iiotldiig us yet in 
life, sat there, blessed in love, where he had renounced 
Ai» love, from a principle of honour,—there where he 
had so often seen her sit. David sal there, ex¬ 
periencing all the sweets of a first and mutual 
love, utterly regardless of aught but his own hap¬ 
piness. It cost the stem man a secret but acute 
pang, and gave a sting to the fury with which 
he interrupted them, did not acknowledge it 
to himself, bat the sight of a happy love always 
irritated him. He affected to treat all love as a mere 
! delusion of youlli, unworthy the atlcntiuii of a mature 
I man; but love revenged himself on Gideon Underwood. 

! Even in advanced life the sight of liappy lovers, if it 
' did not actually make him envious, caused him to feel 
what is finely described by some French writer as, "un 
malheur nourd dont oh ne u rendepas compte.” But to 
see David so happy, in the place where he himself had 
been so miserable; and with one wlio was so like his 
own lost love, that at the moment he could almost 
believe it to be she herself,—^this was a “ malheur vif” 
loo acute to be borne by any man without some demon¬ 
stration of pain; so it mixed itself up with his parental 


anger. As Miriam pronounced those last words, while 
Darid pressed his Jips on her check, Gideon tfndcr- 
wood strode up to tliem and seised David violently by 
the shoulder,—so violently as to drag him from his 
seiil, and cause Miriam to fall to the ground. 

Words are powerless to desoribc wliat young David 
Underwood felt at that moment; but somewhat of the 
wrath within might be seen in his eye as it glared 
fiercely at his father, when with one swift backward 
stroke of his young arm he had shaken off that offensive 
hold and confmuted him. But this first natural instinct 
of resentment for the personal attack on himself was 
gentleness compared with the young man’s feeling as 
lie saw Miriam attempting to rise. True; her full 
was a slight accident, and he who caused it had 
certainly not intended it. But it had been caused. 
Miriam Grey had been injured and insulted in his 
presence,—^liad suffered an indignity I hat no woman, 
not even the basest and most degraded, ought ever to 
receive at the hand of man; and he had not been able 
to prevent it! lie, David Underwood, stood by and 
saw her rise from the ground after being thrown down: 
he could not stir a limb to assist her; but remained 
with a blanched face and tightly compressed teeth 
gazing at the spot on which she had fallen as if iic 
expected the raging fire from his heart to hum up the 
offending place and utterly obliterate it from the earth. 
As yet he felt only the shame, the indignity, and a 
strange wild self-reproach. “I ought to have prevented 
it. idiot! coward! fool! to be taken unaware. To 
have suffered my treasure to be cast from me—my 
idol to be profaned—a woman to be insulted while 
she sat beside me—any woman—no matter whom! 
but this one—my Miriam !—Miss Grey of Milford ! 
Oh! away with the sight! It must be a dream!" 
He moved his hand hurriedly across his eyes ns 
these thoughts passed through his mind; and at 
that moment a loud, angry voice addressed him. 

“ So it is you, boy ! pou ! who have dared to speak 
of love to that lady. Have basely sought to make 
her forget what she is and what you arc!” David 
started and turned proudly towards the speaker. 

“Hold, father! cnougli of insult! Bespeot me if 
you would have mo forbear from treating you as one 
man treats another. Though I am your son, I am 
not a slave or an insensible brute.” 

“ David! It is your father,’’ said the frightened 
Miriam, laying her hand on her lover’s up-roiscd arm. 
It fell powerless to his side, imd his eyes turned 
monnifully to her. 

“My father!’’ he murmured. “You do well to 
remind me of it,—you, whom he struck to the ground! 
That 1 will never forget! ’’ 

“ Hush! it was notliing. A mere accident. Don’t 
look so, David, for the love of heaven! Your father 
is terrible in anger,” she whispered. " Say something 
to him—see how he looks at yon, David! For my 
aske.” 

The young man saw those beautiffll imploring eyes, 
and made an effort to suppress the dark passion that 
raged within. He drew up his noble figure to its full 
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lieight, approached a step towards his father, and said 
in a subdued voice, " Esther!” 

“ Silence, boy 1 ” said Mr. Underwood. “ Silence! 
am I to be bearded and talked to by you F Hear me, 
I say. You arc my son; bom to obey me, and I kUI 
be obeyed, or you shall be no more my son. How 
long have youthen advantage of that girl’s weakness, 
and led her to disgrace her family by listening to 
your love? How long have you dared to let your 
tiiouglits and aifeotions wander in direct disobedience 
of my well-known will P How long have you duped 
me and deceived us all P How long, boy as you arc, 

I how long have these things been P” 
i David replied in a lower tone, “ Ever since I have 
i felt a man’s heart within me, I have loved Miriam 
I Grey, and loathed your undue tyranny, father. But 
' never until tliis evening has cither secret been torn 
I from my bosom. Tliis evening I have told her of my 
I passion, and she has promised to be my wife. Ay ! 

I glare at me ns you will, your authority reaches not to 
ray heart or to hors. We love each other, and we ask 
no blessing from you or any harsh earthly tyrant,— 
wc ask only the blessing of our Eathcr in Heaven. 
This evening, too, I tell you that you overstrain your 
parental authority,—that it is not good for ««■, at 
least, to bear it any longer; and that 1 will not. It 
poisons my heart. I am no longer a child. 1 claim 
the freedom of a man, and if you do not grant it mo 
willingly, I will take it. I would be your son, father, 
not your bondslave. You shall not dictate to my 
I thoughts or my alTcclions. I love and I will love 
Miriam Grey, and no vain ambition, (the disease of an 
,1 old-world imagination and a pitiful pride,) no false 
sentiment on your part shall withliold licr from me. 
t^he is young, and fiiir, and pure-hearted; therefore 1 
love her, and take no heed of licr ancestry. 1 am 
her equal, and that I will prove to the world. 
Do you know me now, father ? I would deceive 
you no lo.<jger. If you would have tliii love and 
respect of your children—of them all,—do not treat 
tiicm as you have treated me. Perchance, some 
may bear it worse and love you less th in 1 do 
now.” 

“Have you done, sir?’’ asked Mr. Underwood, 
wiih concentrated pride, rage, and surprise in his 
quivering voice. 

David bowed his head in assent, and his father 
turned away. 

“Miriam Grey!” said Mr. Underwood. “This is 
a shameful scone for you to witness, still it will open 
your %es to the depth of your error. You have lieard 
him. Look well! It was my sou David,—the pride 
of my heart—as you thought just now, the titting 
object for your love. Would yon, indeed, take for 
your Imsband a son wbo disobeys, insults, outrages, 
and defies his father P Would you disgrace your name 
by ail alliance below yon,—an alliance with a penniless 
boy, without station, or means of subsistence P who 
has nothing to recommend liiiii but a specious tongue 
and a handsome person P Miriam! shame on you, 
to be thus fooled by the eye. Awake, girl! Tins is 


David Underwood the yeoman’s son who aspires to 
wed you, the descendant of a noble house.” 

“ She has said that she loves me!” cried David 
haugliMly—“ I will not have her tampered with. She 
is miue!” and he strode to Miriam, and threw one 
arm round her. 

The father’s mge at this action knew no bounds: 

“ Loose her this instant!—loose her, I say! Miriam, 
come from him!” 

Miriam made an effort to obey her guardian, but 
David’s arm conlincd her. lie smiled scornfully at his 
father. 

“ Ay! make the weak tremble at your authority ! 
boys and women—they dare not resist you.” 

In another moment Mr. Underwood was straggling 
with Ills son. It was a fearful sight to sec the natural 
love between those two men turned by their un- 
govemed passions into deadly hate. Tlic hate was 
strong in i>roi)ortion to the love which should have 
been. 

“ Lot licr go, David, or, by God’s—” 

“ I will not let her go at such bidding.” David 
kept Olio nervous arm wound like an iron ring round 
M iriam’s waist, and with it lie held licr off from bis 
fallier, while with the other he warded off his attacks, 
i At lengtli David lost all self-possession, became furious, 
and with one unlucky blow struck his father to the 
ground, insensible. 

Oh! what uiifatnomcd depths of evil are in the 
Iiiiman lieartl—^Wlio shall sound his ovniP or say, 
hitherto but not beyond it could my sin go. I tell 
you, O Header! good and moral as you may be in 
otlier respects, if in your heart any strong selfish 
jmssion be knowingly indulged, it will undermine the 
kingdom 'of God witliin you; and in an hour when 
you look not for it, it will explode, and carry all before 
it—patience, meekness, long-suffering, kindness, trutli, ; 

brotherly love—ay, and filial love—parental love—all 
sweet, sacred bonschold affections. Nut in the 
whining accents of the self-righteous hypocrite or tlic ■. 
iiciglibour-scorning Pharisee do I say it; but in the 
sober voice of one who knows it by experience do I ; 
say to people as noble-hearted and as high principled ! 
as Gideon Underwood and his son David,—“ The i 
licart of man is deceitful above all tilings, and desper- I 
atcly wicked,” when tlie devil’s brood—the passions, I 
any one of them—^reign over it. Be sure it will burst i 
out some day to tlie overthrow of virtue and happiness 
and self-respect. Therefore let him that thiiikuth he 
staiidcth, take heed lest he fall. 

David stood stupidly gazing at Miriam as she tried 
to restore liis father’s consciousness. Tliey had not 
spoken till Mr. Underwood seemed to be recovering. 
With bis eyes fixed in horrible fascination on his 
fatlier’s face, David spoke in a low hollow voice,— 

“ Miriam, liave you no words for me?” 

“None! He was your father!—After this, you 
must forget all tliat has passed between us.” 

« Nay—No need to say it, Miriam. Now, indeed, 

I am unwortliy of jour love. I know you would 
shudder at my touch.” 
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“ lie is becoming conscious!—Go!—^Do not let 
him find you here.” 

“ Farewell, Miriam!” 

He went away; but not, as Miriam supposed, to 
return to her on the morrow and plead for forgiveness. 
How she dreaded that meeting! She had deter¬ 
mined to put away David’s love; she would be no 
source of division and anger between a father and a son. 
But she was spared it. The meeting of the morrow 
never came. David Underwood left Milford that 
night, and did not return to her or to his family. His 
name was never mentioned to Mr. Underwood; the 
little ehildren were taught to abstain from pronouncing 
David's name in their father’s presence; they were 
told he was gone away and would never come again. 
Mr. Underwood became a harder, sterner, sadder man 
—none knew exactly why, but Miss Grey of the Grey 
Tower. 

{To be continued,) 


A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD IN THE 
CRYSTAJj PALACE. 

A TKiTLir republican idea was it to reconstruct tlie 
old social edifice at the very moment it was fulling 
into decay, and to found it on a new basis, on tlic 
most solid basis that can support man, namely his 
own pride and interest,—and this idea was conceived 
by aristocratic England 1 This is true fraternity, and 
very different from the mistaken fraternity which the 
French demagogues proclaimed on their banners when 
they sent them, by the hands of bandits, into Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Rome. This great idea was not only 
conceived but also carried into effect by England, and 
the execution, to say all in one word, is worthy of the 
conception. Without further preface, let us imagine 
ourselves in the midst of the innumerable carriages that 
are continually passing in front of the Crystal Palace. 

The exterior of the building is covered with flags 
and streamers, which, waving merrily in the breeze, 
add an air of festivity to the scene. The general 
aspect is one of extreme lightness and elegance, 
presenting a striking contrast to the stem and frigid 
appearance of the other London ediffees. A gigantic 
portico is before us. In this large entrance have been 
erected, in order to avoid confusion, numerous little 
doors in red cloth, wl^pli admit but one person at a 
time. On these doors is written: “ No change given,” 
therefore you must have your money ready in your 
hand: you approach the narrow entrance, throw your 
shilling on a counter, pass on, and without uttering a 
syllable to any one, without being addressed, you find 
that you have entered, by the most insignificant 
doorway conceivable, into the most extensive covered 
space ever seen or imagined by man. It is a new 
worid—and what world is it? Here are large and 
leafy European trees proudly extending their huge 
branches under the transparent roof; there, a thicket 
of palms and bamboos which speak of the East; a 
gigantic crystal fountain whose limpid waters rise to 
an extraordinary height, and sparkling in the sunshine 


descend noisily into the basin beneath; and not far 
from t his refreshing murmur, which tells of the wonders 
of nature, you hear the solemn tones of the organ, 
pealing forth the sacred melodies of religion. In the 
first moment of amazement you behold at the same 
time, in the midst of these confused sounds, carpets 
from the East, arms from India, a European park 
with its 'woods and rivulets, and an innumerable army 
of cquc.strian statues around you. All appears at first 
red and light blue; these colors have been selected 
with great taste. Red, the solid colour which adorns 
the ground-floor, forms an admirable basis, and con¬ 
trasts well with the azure tints of the roof which appear 
to bury themselves in the sky. The top of the transept 
i.s but indistinctly seen, the beautiful foliage of the 
trees deprives it of architectural stiffness and gives it 
an incomparable air of magnificent elegance; but this 
is not all: this immense transept, of whose size I feel it 
utterly impossible to give .my adequate idea—this 
unrivalled entrance in wliicli you have experienced 
the first sensation of amazement—this coup (Fail which 
gives you an idea of the whole—all this is but a preface, 
and whatever your imagination may anticipate, be it 
as luxuriant as it m.ay, is far below the reality. Yon 
must advance to the crystal fountain of which we 
have spoken, that is, to the centre of the palace, and 
then you sec on the right and left the two verilalde 
galleries of the Exhibition which arc at right angles 
with the transept; this new view surpasses all ex¬ 
pectation. You imagine you have reached the bounds 
of admiration, when your admiration is redoubled; 
your surprise is increased tenfold. Ficturc to yourself, 
on cither side, prospects stolen from the golden 
country of the "Thousand-and-one Nights,” two gal¬ 
leries, ap[)arently interminable, covered from top to 
bottom with the most perfect produce of the human 
genius, and all natural curiosities from Canton to Peru, 
and from New Zealand to Greenland. Imagine en¬ 
tire miles of carpets of every colour, sparkling crystals, 
furniture of incredible richness, \)ronzcs, velvets, jewels 
worthy of Cleopatra, silks, silver, pearls, diamonds; 
all appear cast at a venture into this bazaar of universal 
genius. For us has been realized one of those dreams 
which in a day of fever may have entered the brain 
of Sardanapalus. Those who have not seen the 
Exhibition have no idea, I may boldly afilrm, of the 
riches of the world. And yet all these marvels arc 
contained in a transparent palace, supported by imper¬ 
ceptible columns, and the light may freely play on the 
sparkling jewels, the dazzling colours, the murmuring 
fountains, and the innumerable statues. Over the glass 
roof, white canvas has been placed, to prevent the heat 
of the sun penetrating with too much power. Thanks to 
the ventilators and fountains, the freshness is extreme: 
we might imagine ourselves under the waves of some 
fabulous stream, in the crystal palace of a fairy, or of a 
naiad of whom Jupiter was the noble lover. Around 
you is an immense multitude, and yet not a crowd; 
you have sixty thousand companions, yet you are not 
crushed or pushed; ydu walk as quietly ns you would 
in Oxford street; nevertheless there is nothing to 
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indicate constraint of any kind. Here and there arc 
policemen who direct you which staircase to ascend or 
descend, or which way to proceed. You hear no sound 
of voices, you see no commotion; every one goes 
where he pleases and lives in bis own way, for you 
must live in this endless palace if you wish to sec the 
contents of it; you may eat there, and if you list, 
you may sleep there. Confectioners have large 
establishments there and plenty of occupation. Eco¬ 
nomical persons, such as labourers and workmen, of 
whom there is a large majority on four days of tlic 
week, bring their provisions in their baskets. It is 
a droll sight to witness these good country people in 
tlieir smock frocks and carefully brushed leather boots, 
seating themselves by the side of one of the fountains, 
dissecting huge pieces of ham with their teeth, and 
distributing meat and bread among their children as 
they would the grain among tlieir poultry. Every 
one cats in peace and troubles himself not about his 
neighbour: he goes to sec, not to be seen. In France 
it is precisely the contrary; I recollect on the fourth 
of last May, round the tents of the mountebanks in the 
Ckanqis Myshs, there were, without the slightest 
exaggeration, far more soldiers to preserve order, than 
s[»e.ctators. In Loudon, in order to guard the palace 
ill which all nations arc assembled, two sentinels in 
led coats have been placed in front of the grand 
entrance! and they, I fancy, are stationed there for 
I decorum, or as picturesque accessories: they will 
I assuredly never have anythuig to do. 

The Exhibition has, in a great measure, put an end 
‘ to the visits of huiies in tlieir carriages to the shops of 
Piccadilly and Regent Street, and of this, as may well 
be imagined, the tradesmen complain bitterly. The 
(hystal Palace is now the grand promenade, especially 
I on Fridays and Saturdays, when the prices arc raised 
I to prevent the admission of the mob. The crowd, 

I however, is scarcely less on those days, indeed, all 
I anticipations on this subject have been entirely disap- 
I pointed. It was supposed that during the first few 
weeks such a multitude would have overrun the 
streets of London, as to render extraordinary measures 
necessary to secure order and tranquillity: pcoiJo were 
mistaken. The debut was so quiet as to give Prince 
Albert serious apprelicnsions for the success of the 
Exposition of which he was the instigator. At length 
it was reported that the shilling days would collect such 
an enormous multitude that the receipts would be 
considerably larger on those days than during the 
previous weeks. The contrary was the result: the 
receipts on the first shilling day amounted only to a 
thousand pounds, while those of the lialf-crowu days 
were 2,500 pounds daily, from the commencement. 
The Railway Companies were forbidden to lower their 
prices during the first month, so much was it feared 
that London would be overrun by visitors from the 
country. Now it happened that the town was less 
full than ever; the hotels were empty; no one could 
understand it. In England, as well as throughout 
Europe, the gcnoiwlity of people determined to per¬ 
mit the most eager to visit Loudon first, and to go 


themselves when the “ crowd mat over ; " consequently, 
everybody started at the same time: at the com¬ 
mencement of June the number of visitors suddenly 
increased materially, and from that time to the pre¬ 
sent, the amounts received have increased daily. At 
present, all expenses paid, there remains a surplus 
of several thousands, and this Great Exhibition, about 
vvbicli there have been so many different opinions, 
wilt in the end prove a very profitable speculation; 
for the receipts of each day cover the expenses of u 
month, which amount to between two and three thou¬ 
sand pounds. Thus, the difficulty will not be to raise 
the funds necessary for so extraordinary an edifice j 
but to decide on the manner of spending the surplus. 
This is a question which excites the interest of the 
world, and revives the grand quarrel between the free¬ 
traders and protectionists: it will not be an easy 
matter to decide. Some demand the continuance, 
others the immediate destruction of the universal 
bazaar; some vote for a winter garden, others for a 
conimciriorative monument. Who will be the victors ? 
We arc acquainted with the difficulties under which 
the Exhibition was opened. After an appeal to the 
voluntary subscribers, who in a very few days returned 
the insiifiiciciit sum of 65,000 pounds, signatures 
merely, instead of payments, were solicited. Nume¬ 
rous signatures having been received and the list 
signed, the Rank of England advanced the money, 
and in lire months the Crystal Palace was constructed. 
The erection of this palace gave rise to serious repre¬ 
hension ; a considerable party opposed the idea of the 
Exposition i/t tolo, as they deemed it a preface to free 
trade, and dreaded, in such revolutionary times, the 
unjirccedentcd solemnity, and the vast multitude of 
visitors of every description which it would attract. 
Even when these objections bad been overcome, the 
malcontents would not acknowledge themselves de¬ 
feated. Every imaginable pretext was successively 
advanc«;d by those who considered their opponents 
imprudent innovatoi-s. Now, by a happy coincidence, 
or if we may so speak, by providential chance, there is 
not one single ground of objection which, far from injur¬ 
ing the palace of the Exhibition, has not wonderfully 
im|>roved it. It is certain that, strange as it may ap¬ 
pear, its beauty is owed in a measure to the opposition 
made to it. Thus fur example, the discontented de¬ 
manded : “ What right have you to build in Hyde 
Park ? It is a public walk. Is it not in order to have 
a good view of these beautiful grounds that honest 
citizens have purclmscd at a high price the terraces 
which surround them ? And can you come coolly and 
erect your building in front of their very windows ? 
In virtue of what law can you thus lower the value 
of their property ? Besides, how long will this expo¬ 
sition last? You say, six months, but who is to 
answer for that ? If once you put bricks and mortar 
together wo know what will become of your building, 
and what excellent reasons will bo found to prevent 
its destruction." These objections were serious; not 
one of them could be faced and combated legally; it 
was necessary to parry them artfully. “ You dread 
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! Uie permanence of our building,” was the reply," and 
I the difficulty of removing it P Be assured, we shall 
, have nothing to do with bricks or stones; our building 
! will be formed of cast-iron and glass; when the Ex¬ 
hibition is over, it will bo removed in twenty-four 
' hours; the neighbouring proprietors will not thus 
suffer the’ineonvcnicncc of a slow construetion, nor 
inliale the dust of a brick-building. If the vicinity of 
the Exhibition is a disadvantage, it will be of short 
duration, and repaid a hundredfold by the commercial 
movement which will be experienced in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the building.” Thus the glass palace was 
decided upon which was proposed by Paxton, and 
i which was destined to produce the incomparable 
I' effect of which we have attempted to give some idea; 

I tlianks to the discontented, wc were delivered from 

I I thick walls, and probably from those odious yellow 
j: bricks which the London smoke so quickly blackens. 
!j This was not all:—opposition returned to the cliarge. 

I “ Your building is to be of glass; very good; but what 
i arc you to do with the noble trees which stand on the 

spot you have selected ? will you dare to fell them ? 
These frees belong to the nation; we love them, wc 
have seen them there from our childhood, our children 
play under their shade; what right have you to destroy 
these trees, which to them form the chief attraction 
of the park f ” “ You are right,” was the answer; 
“ we will not fell the trees, we will enclose them in 
our.palace; thus, instead of being exposed to the in¬ 
clemency of the weather this winter, they wilt, for the 
first time in their lives, be in a hot-house.” In order 
to preserve these elms it was necessary to raise the 
roof of the palace to an uncxpcct.ed licight, and to 
form it of colossal dimensions; thus, the trees which 
had been happily respected, i)rovcd destined to give 
the ensemble extraordinary bcniity. 

Wc must return to the Exbibition and not quit it 
again, now that wc have sketched ils history. At tlic 
\ drat visit it is im[M>ssibIc to enter into any of the 
i details; and it would be useless, when crcrytliing 
claims a share of your attention, when curiosity 
induces you to take a general view, to remain long at 
one particular spot and comment^ partial examinations. 
Yon will find enough to do to take a general survey 
of this universal panorama. Pivc hours are not too 
much to prove to you, that you arc wandering at tlic 
same time through t]^a five portions of the globe. 
Interest does not tire for a siuglc moment, if you 
merely read the superscriptions of tlie various expo¬ 
sitions, and admire the colours of all the flags of the 
I world. I was chiefly interested, 1 confess, in reading 
I the names of the distant countries, the products of 
which we little expect to meet on the tables of 
industry, and which wc know only by the yet recent 
accounts of the sailors who discovered them. Van 
Diemen’s Land, South Australia, New Zealand, &c. 
can we read those names without surprise, in front of 
the stalls reserved for Belgium, Hoi laid and tlie Zollve- 
rein P I might also add Trinidad, Guiana, Canada, New 
South Wales, and twenty more names. Was it not 
on tlipso coasts, whoso very existence was doubted, 


that our grandfathers perished in shipwrecks, the 
accounts of which so deeply interested our childhood? 
The voyages of Cook and Bougainville, which kindled 
in our breasts a love of the unknown; the discoveries 
of Banks and Solander, who are our old friends; the 
combats of Anthropophagi; the Eortunate Isles, in 
which were found primitive manners and unequalled 
houris: all these marvels took place in n world that 
lias uow, alas! entirely disappeared. Our minds 
were still meditating on the adventures of Captain 
Wilson, the good king of the Fellew islands, the 
Nymphs of Otaheite, and of Guatimoziu and Monte¬ 
zuma, when, after a lapse of several years, wo cast 
our eyes towards these countries, expecting to find 
virgin lands covered with unknown fruits, mysterious 
forests, unexplored lakes, people living oii yucca-root 
and dogs cooked between two stones, to our surprise, 
we behold nothing but parks, villas, towns ligliled 
with gas, theatres, elegantly dressed ladies, and liand- 
somo carriages rolling over excellent Macadams! On 
tlie quays, wc find engravings representing the niassnero 
of CajitaiiiCook atOwliylicc by naked savagc.s, tattooed 
and adorned with feathers, and everybody knows tliat 
the present king of the Sandwich Islands, liis majesty 
Tamehamelia 111, is one of the best biiliai’d-jilayers in 
tlic world! Canada itself, wliich lias sent handsome 
cideclics, elegant harnesses, and remarkably comfort¬ 
able furniture to the Exhibition,—is it not very near to 
the country of Uucas, the last of the Mohicans? 
Docs it not surprise you to inhale the perfume of the 
plants of the Prairie when standing close to an 
excellent (ravelling carriage, the wood of which was 
cut from forests wliich wiwc but lately inextricable, j 
and unknown to all save the deer and elk who there j 
found their hiding-places? Have you forgotten 
Natchez, Cliactas, and Cclufa, and the wcll-fornird 
wonicii who hung the cradles of tlicir children on the 
branches of the maple-tree? On those large rivers, 
from w Inch Cliatcaubriaiul in liis canoe contemplated 
the solitary forests, listened to the imposing sounds 
of the desert, and exclaimed that, at last, he had found 
primitive liberty—on those very rivers myriads of 
steamboats now jily, filling the air with smoke, and 
ringing tlicir bells when approaching the towns at 
whicii they stoji. Ah! the poetry of nature has for 
ever disappeared; yes, it is true,—the savages now wear 
shoes and neck-ties. Wc must no longer dream of 
adventures in the Savannas, we must remember that 
the first half of tlie century in which we live has 
witnessed this incredible transformation; wc must 
cease to say that man is stationary, and tliat the 
present age jiroduccs nothing great. I know nothing 
more senseless and insane than this common and oft- 
rupcated maxim. Never, on the contrary, since the 
creation of this planet have men witnessed such 
extraordinary events; never lias the current wliicli 
hurries us onward been more irresistible, more rapid, or 
more wonderful; one must be blind not to perceive 
this, and to those who go to sleep thinking of the 
apathy of the nincteenlli century we can. promise lui 
extraordinary surprise when they wake. 
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Aud now that we lave witnessed the West awakinjr, 
niid seen liow the new worlds, apparentl.v scarcely issued 
from chaos, were melted in the crucible of European 
civilisation, let ns go into Asia, the cradle of the 
human race. On this ancient land of tradition, we 
shall behold a vety different spectacle. In the .West 
we observed inordinate passion for progress; here, 
we perceive determined opposition to all imiovation, 
and, strange to state, the result is equally marvellous. 
The Ex.hibition permits us to make the comparison in 
a few steps, and never was examination more fertile 
in information, uncertainty, and mystery. On entering 
the Crystal Palace, the first objects wc notice are the 
products of India, China, Turkey, Persia, and Tunis, if 
i it be permitted to include the latter under the title of 
^ the Eastern countries. The philosopher, as well us 
(he man of the world, may spend a whole day iu 
conlcmplaling the master-pieces of art from the 
countries of the sun. We feel, from the first glance, 
that wc are in an extraordinary country, iu which 
nolhing recals that whieh snrronmis us, which wc 
might imagine to have fallen from the heavens ou to 
our globe. When wc iind ourselves in the Indian 
exposition in particular, surrounded by shawls of 
fabulous texture, of price still more fabulous, by veils 
so light that wc arc almost inclined to think them 
woven air, by tissues of silver and silk, of gold and 
pearls, wc rub our eyes aud stand gazing in utter 
licwildcrmcut; but it is not a dream. These won¬ 
derful textures, these arms of almost incredible 
richness, of unparalleled elegance, these harnesses of 
I gold and rubies, these dresses embroidered with 
diamonds equal iu value to the wealth of one of our 
European kingdoms, these jialauquius glittering with 
emeralds do not come from paradise; seraphs had 
nothing to do with the maiuifacture of them; they 
ii were men, real, veritable men, who created these 
I wonders. It is true that these men resist our 
! civilisation, we suspect them of barbarism, and in our 
intolerable pride wo nearly call them savages. What! 
can those but little known and still less understood 
people be savage, whose works bear such an impress of 
distinction and dazzling richness ? In a comer of this 
onr globe there exist shepherds, who, seated before 
their habitations, without other instruments than their 
hands and feet, weave and embroider shawls, scarfs, 
and carpets, whose bciiuty confounds us with admi¬ 
ration. In order to imitate them, learned Europe 
studies and invents, she creates machines wonderful 
for their complication and skill, chemistry comes in 
with its aid, and the result of numberless discoveries, 
labour, and science, approaches not nearer the model 
than prose to poetry, or tho cold representation of an 
architect to tho boldly conceived picture of a great 
artist. The most able artists of the West have exerted 
their talents in the manufactures of the Gobelins and 
Beauvais, and the carpets there woven are unequalled 
ill the countries called civilized; but compare them 
with the carpets of Persia and Tunis: what a contrast! 
what harm^y of colour, what exquisite tints, what 
richness, with far more simple processes! Whence 


comes it that colours, which cannot be hai'monised in 
our countries, and which nature has nevertheless 
united evoiywhere, blue and green, for instance, are 
so happily amalgamated in materials of Eastern mauu- 
facturc ? How comes it that they can give to the 
woollen stuffs, which with us are so dull iu colour, tho 
transparency and brilliancy of windows of the Middle 
Ages F What genius has instructed them in secrets, 
which after so many centuries of research we have 
been unable to discover? It is not for us to instruct 
the peasants of Africa and Asia; it is for us, on tbe 
contrary, to learn by studying their work; aud this | 
has been so clearly proved by the Exhibition, that the j 
workmen of our western inanufacluries, the dyers es¬ 
pecially, Imre been sent to this school of taste and 
simplicity. Where then are art, progress, and civili¬ 
sation f what doubts arc excited by such a pheno¬ 
menon ! Yes! the East is a perfect enigma! He who 
has been in the midst of those silent and dignified, 
elegant and majestic nations, 1ms felt that there is 
something incxp'licablu about them. Light comes 
from the East, from thence also have come all 
great innovations, and western conquerors have 
been unable to cross the eastern frontiers. Have you 
not often tbouglit of the eternal and extraordinarily 
unequal contest bclwccu the Russians and Circassians? 
Have you never been struck with the incredible and 
undying resistance maintained by tbe poor Indians 
against another colossus named England? Where 
then exists the secret force of these people who arc 
apparently so feeble ? Compare their resources with 
ours; their means of defence with our engines of war: 
their arms arc still more simple than their machines. 
Look at the light bows, the slender arrows, the inlaid 
poiguards that India exhibits iu London. After onr 
mortars and instruments of war, these are veritable 
toys; the handle of these little sabres is so short, that 
they seem made to be used by children. It resembles 
a contest between the panther aud the elephant; and 
on the peaceful land of industry, we find again the 
same differenee; we can instantly recognise in their 
various works the agile Sikli aud heavy Saxon. 

There is yet aiiotlser remark to make upon tho 
striking exhibition of the eastern nations. It is the 
contrast between the extravagant richness of the ob¬ 
jects of luxury, and the extreme poverty of the utensils 
necessary to life. Eor the exterior they have splendid 
garments, gold aud precious stones; for the lireside, 
for the wants of every hour, a humble coirce-jiot ill- 
made, a handful of rice, and pure water. An Tiidiau 
sleeps on a hard mat, but be is anxious tlmt his wifo 
should have on ' extravagant dress, and loves to 
see her adorned with bracelets more valuable than 
bis whole house; tho Arab sleeps under a wretch¬ 
ed tent, but his horse must be the most beau¬ 
tiful of his tribe; his furniluro consists of a 
solitary aud aucient carpet, but Ins pistols are 
mounted with silver. The native of the East is a 
poet preeminently; he loves the beautiful, he adores 
the superfluous, the useless is to liim nccessaiy; ho 
despises what is indispensable, because what is indis- 
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pcnsabic is ugly, always ugly, always the expression 
of some waut of our frail nature. He deems nothing 
beautiful to be useless. In the West, man is of a 
diametrically opposite opinion; he values things only 
in proportion to the material services they render him; 
he consecrates his life to the useful, he raises temples 
in its honour, he deifies the material, he uuikes gods 
of his wants. 

Having visited the Eastern exhibition, and admired 
the tissues of gold, and maguiScent jewels there dis¬ 
played, let us turn to the exhibition of the United 
States. Assuredly, these enlightened Americans do 
not trouble themselves about the beautiful. Here 
we see paletots of caoutchouc, boots of caoutchouc, 
houses of caoutchouc; all these arc hideous beyond 
measure, but they are serviceable and lasting. Here 
arc steam-engines. Nature had bestowed superb 
forests ii]>on these men; they have felled them in order 
to make railways: they have drained their flowery 
meadows to sow potatoes and beans, and they rear hogs 
where the wild liorses formerly grazed in peace. To 
them, time is everything; '* go ahead” is their motto. 
The mau of the East, on the contrary, watches the 
years passing, he spends his day after the counsel of 
the poet, he enjoys his hours. To him life is not a i 
mathematical thing, it is not measured by the pen-1 
dulum of a clock. He regrets not the days he has 
lost, he deplores only those tliat arc passed. The one 
dreams, the other is constantly active; both arc 
happy in their own fashion; and following tracks dia¬ 
metrically opposite, both arrive, even in industry, at 
results equally surprising. Economists and philuso- 
phei-s, meditate and write books! here is a problem 
worthy of you; and before you have decided between 
the United States and India, the world will have per¬ 
formed more than one daily revolution. 

And China? what is China? What is this almost 
fabulous empire, twice the size of Europe, which 
abhors us, and which we admire, despite its contempt 
of us; of which we know nothing save prodigies; 
whence we receive nothing but masterpieces of art ? 

1 know that wc pretend to ridicule this nation of 
sages, but how little they troulfle themselves about 
our raillery! how they prosjrer in peace, while fever 
gnaws us! how firmly do they remain stationed on 
their immovable basis, v^thout even hearing the dis¬ 
tant sound of our revolutions! The Chinese exhibi¬ 
tion, however, is not worthy of the Great Empire, it 
must be acknowledged. China is not on good terms 
with England; she has her reasons for that; it is even 
said that China has sent nothing to the Crystal I’alacc, 
and that the rare products which have been introduced 
under her name, are there unknown to her, and have 
been picked up from the shops of London by diplo¬ 
matic precaution. It was not necessary that China, 
by her absence, should recall the inglorious invasion 
of Canton. We laughed at this monstrous work, 
ridiculed the soldiers who opposed terrible figures ou 
fainted paper to the British cannon. We were in the 
wrong. On which side were the barbarians F Which 
party followed the law of nature, and combated for 


the right P Where had England (mnccaled her noble 
device that day F The Chinese army was ludicrous, 
but it was an honour to the Celestial Empire. Are 
the Chinese so primitive, so uncivilized, as to think of 
war, to employ their talents in discovering the best 
manner of killing one another, to waste their time 
in pi-eparing arms like the savage hordes of the 
earliest times ? They have something better to do; 
thousands of years have elapsed since the peace con¬ 
gress terminated its business at Pekin. How these 
people must pity us, if they ever tliink of us! And 
they may well do so. In the Exhibition there is a 
young Chinese, seated in the midst of his porcelain and 
cabinet-work. Without surprise, smiling with an air 
of raillery, he watches the movement which surrounds 
him. He is a mau about twenty years of age, dressed 
in silk aud shaved after the manner of his country. 
N ever have I beheld a more satirical and contemptuous 
countenance. I could not look at him without a cer¬ 
tain degree of embarrassment; his contempt annoyed 
me, and yet 1 could not help looking at him constanlly. 

“ Is it possible,” said 1 to myself, exanuning him from 
head to foot, “ that this mau laughs at our Crystal 
P:dace? What has he seen so wonderful in his own 
eouiitry, that a marvel, so extraordinary in our eyes, 
c.xcitcs no surprise in his mind ? What is it that makes 
this Chinese think us so profoundly ridiculous ?” At 
the very moment 1 was looking at him, the young 
man, doubtless surprised at the attention with wliicli 
1 was examining him. laughed in my face in a most 
impertinent manner; and it is not towards me alone 
that he has acted thus. One day I observed two 
illustrious men standing at his stall. Do you imagine 
that the Chinese guessed the distinction of those 
visitors ? Not at all; he showed lus white teeth to 
them in the same maimer as he had done to me, and ! 
you would never have made him believe that those 
meu were worthy of the blue button of the first class. 

At a short distance from the Crystal Palace, in a 
small building lately erected, is a second Chinese ex¬ 
hibition. There, in the midst of numerous articles of 
furniture and porcelain, is seen a lady of high rank, 
with her suite, from Pekin; at least so say the adver¬ 
tisements. Being curious to see this family, I entered 
the building. Scarcely had I done so, when I heard 
in the distance a strange soft melody, which arrested 
my attention. 1 proceeded to the drawing room of 
the lady, who was carelessly seated in a large arm 
chair, fanning herself like an Andalusian, vrith a very 
pretty fan, her tiny feet crossed on a silken cushion; 
her shoes were of red silk, with a silver chain passing 
from the heel to the toes. She was very young, and 
very pretty, according to my taste, although yellow as 
an orange. Her little brown eyes, turned up at the 
temples, were keen aud observant; her long black 
hair fell in plaits on her shoulders; her figure was 
very easy and supple, as far as I could judge through 
three or four tunics of different coloured satin, which 
hung down, and partially concealed largo red silk 
trowsers. Her maimers were perfect, aud ♦hen I ap¬ 
proached her in order to examine her feet more closely 
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she testified, by a sliglit and very pretty movement, 
that her modesty was alarmed. Behind her was 
seated her female attendant, and two pretty children, 
as yellow and satirical looking as their cousin; at a 
little distance a young man, dressed in blue satin and 
standing, was playing on a long flute, and producing 
the singular sounds I had heard on entering. The 
young lady had so engaged my attention at first, that 
1 had not noticed the musician; but when I turned 
my eyes towards him, I instantly perceived that the 
ironical look of the young Chinese of the Crystal 
Palace was fixed upon me. It was, in truth, he; this 
provoking fellow; he recognized me perfectly, and 
was seized with so strong a desire to burst out 
laughing, that I thought at one moment he would 
have stopped in the middle of his serenade. He 
evidently found something very ludicrous about me. 
The tunc he was performing eu the flute bore no 
resemblance to anything, save the slow psalmodies 
which the Arabs of the desert sing in the evening- 
There was something in it at once incoherent and sad, 
melancholy and soothing. Such a composition has 
never been inotwdlh at any period in European music; 
it was the song of another race, the melody of another 
world; but (may musicians })urdon me!) it was 
charming. It might bn compared to a bird of another 
hcinis|ilierc warbling notes couijdetely unknown in 
this one. Doubtless there is something Chinese, or 
at least Asiatic in my coniposilion, for nothing can 
equal my love of the songs of the East, save iny de¬ 
testation of the ])iano, that hcaillcss and soulless in¬ 
strument, whicli e.xcites no emotion in the mind, mid 
produces only powerless chords and short tuneless 
notes. For the greatest musical emotion 1 ever ex¬ 
perienced, I am indebted to a Greek sailor. I arrived 
at Syra on a starlight night; our vessel was at anchor; 
all tlie crew were sleeping, and 1 was walking alone 
on the oridge. Suddenly a boat passed me, in whicli 
a man was singing while rowing. What he sang no 
one knew he cwild not liave told himself; but the 
air of touching melaiiclioly which the breeze wafted 
over the water filled me with such emotion, that ] 
wept like a child. 1 do not pride iiiysulf upon being 
able to produce tears on every occasion, and 1 defy all 
\ the singers at the opciu, as well as all the composers, 
to plunge me into a state of causeless sentimentality 
or beatitude. I would not send such a challenge to 
the Chinese. He is acquainted with the secret of the 
sailor of Syra. All Eastern melodies have the same 
origin, and the same inexplicable cliarm. Just now, 
in speaking of colours, 1 asked myself how the inhabi¬ 
tants of Asia could so happily amalgamate green and 
blue, which in Europe arc irreconcileable. How can 
they, we may also ask, succeed in producing such 
striking harmonics by coupling dissonant notes, which 
with us create such fearful sounds as to drive to 
despair all unforfunatc cats who chance to hear them F 
This is another problem to which no treatise on coun¬ 
terpoint can give us the key, and which musicians are 
unable to explain. I could have wished to understand 
and speak Chinese, that I might talk of these things 


and a thousand othera with the interesting family 
from the Celestial Empire, but when the serenade 
was ended, the lady rose hastily and disappeared, 
pattering the floor with her little feet, like a gazelle 
trotting; her attendant vanbhed with her, and the 
juveniles followed; the hero of the flute took the 
same road after giving me a little friendly salute. 

I could speak of the East for a long time, were it 
not necessary to limit even our most irresistible pre¬ 
dilections. The West is well worthy of being visited 
again: fi-om China, then, let us go to Europe; at the 
Exhihiliou ’tis but a miimlc’s journey. We will 
first visit the smaller states, and tlien proceed to the 
great industrial naliuiis. And first wc enter Greece, 
a little blue and wliite division, patriotically hung with 
the national colours. Poor Greece! what yet remains 
to thee save thy j)atriotism and thy name ? It is not 
yet decidedly European, and it is no longer oriental; 
the gold embroidered dress is very beautiful, but it is 
out of season. The European 1ms supplanted the Asiatic 
dress in Attica, flys and carriages are numerous in 
Athens, aud you no longer see the lower classes in 
little velvet waistcoats. Greece has adopted our 
manners; she has nothing beautiful now save her sky, 
iiolliing great but her memories. It is true 1 see 
there marbles from Paros, but who will carve these 
marbles ? O Pericles! wliat wouldst lliou think, 
wert thou to behold in tliis obscure and enqdy corner 
all that remains of thy oountiy. 

Portugal is contigwous to Greece; the two ruins 
may console each other. After the manner of the 
poor, Portugal makes a show of wealth; it is as gene¬ 
rous as a broken down geiiticmau. Its liberality is 
carried so far as to open ten tons of the very best snuff 
for the benefit of those who pass. Sixty thousand 
snuff-takers daily sneeze at its expense. I admire this 
untiring and aristocratic generosity. Germany is more 
parsimonious; it had at first a fountain playing Ean 
de Cologne, but the source is now dried up; it is a 
poor aflair to make promises which are not kept. 
Portugal is no longer as it was in the time of Diaz, 
Albuquerque, Vasco de Gama, and Comoeus, who 
sang its praises, but it*is far from being dead, and its 
exposition is not indifferent. Fine linen, passable 
silks, good arms, excellent cloth, prove that its in¬ 
dustry demands only to be allowed to exist in peace. 
Luxury is represented by essences, fine marbles, and 
some very pretty flowers in wool by M. Marques of 
Lisbon, and the Azores have sent a filter of very rare 
aud massive stone. Denmark and Sweden ought to 
have made a similar effort. Excepting some statues 
after Thorwaldsen, or perhaps by himself, the Danish 
exhibition is not worth incutioiiing. Thorwaldsen 
was very fortunate in being born in Iceland, a country 
in which sculptors arc rare; ho is indebted in a great 
measure to his origin for his renown. Had he been 
an Italian or Frenchman, his name would never have 
been heard of; being a child of the pole, a reputation 
was created for liim similar to that which will shortly 
belong to Hiram Power, a sculptor of the United 
States, for almost the same reason, although his 
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“ Greek Slave,” wliicli was made in Italy like the 
statues of Thorvaldsen, is superior to them. I ask 
tlie pardon of enthusiasts—I do not propose my 
judgment ns a standard, but, for my own part, I hope 
that Mr. Hiram Power will not establish a school at 
Boston, as Thorwoldaen has done at Copenhagen. 
The Americans and Danes have accomplished great 
things in the world; would that they would leave the 
arts alone! As to Sweden, let us not speak of it; 
we must not abuse the absent. It might have sent 
some of the brass of Boraas, and some of its splendid 
iron; it preferred a vacuum. The space allotted to 
it is as desert as the forests of Norway. There, it is 
said, meetings are now appointed at London; it is the 
least frequented spot in England. “Let us go to 
Sweden,” is the whisper, “no one will disturb us 
there.”' 

From Sweden to Italy the distance is groat, but I 
like contrasts. Besides, with regard to industry, the 
dilferencc is not so great as might have been imagined. 
Italy, like Greece, dreams of the past; she may well 
do so; let this for the present be her excuse. It is 
true tlicre are mosaics i^rom Florence, some alabaster 
vases of doubtful haste, some fine specimens of 
cabinet-work, a small reduction of the "Laocoon” 
a copy of Costoli’s “ l^iuff Gladiator,” some very 
fine straw bonnets, and. a large block of alum from 
Civita Vccchia; but of industry properly speaking, 
there seem to be no specimens except from Sardinia. 
Genoa has sent some line carpets, some cabinet-work 
worthy of notice, lace, silks, and even “confetti” 
This is all very creditable, but not unconimon. Jjet us 
remember the three years, the three iron ages which 
have ruined this country, formerly blessed by heaven; 
and wishing it a happier future, let us now quit the 
Crystal Palace for to-day, and reserve for our next 
yisil, the examination of the other countries. 

(To h€ conUttued.) 

SCRAPS. 

HECEirT FOR A WINTER SAl,.iT). 

Two largo potatoos, passed through kitchen sieve, 
Unwonted softness to the salad give. 

Of mordent mustard add a single spoon— 

Distrust the condiment which bites so soon; 

But deem it not, thou man of lierbs, a fault 
To add a double quautity^f salt. 

Three times the spoon with oil of Imcca crown, 

And once with viuegai', procured from town. 

True flavour needs it, and your poet bogs 
The pounded yellow of two well-l)oilcd eggs. 
liCt onion atoms lurk within the bowl. 

And, scarce suspected, animate the whole ; 

And laetly, on the flavoured compound toss 
A magic teaspoon of anchovy sauce. 

Then, though green turtle fail, though venison's tough. 
And ham and turkey are not boiled enough, 

Serenely full, the fipieuro may say— 

Fate cannot harm mo—1 have dined to-day I 

Quarterly Review. 

“ Under this head come the practices of making 
spcecli vary according to the person spoken to; of 
prctpif.ling to agree with the world when you do not; 

(I) Swofieii lias Since Uilv wiu written ukea her rAiik ainuiijf 
tlie exhibitun. 


of not acting according to what ia your deliberate and 
well-advised opinion, because some mischief may be 
made of it by ])ersous whose judgpient in the matter 
you do not respect; of maintaining a wrong course 
for the sake of consistency; of encouraging the show 
of intimacy with those whom you never can be intimate 
with; and many things of the same kind. These 
practices have dements of charity and prudence os 
well as fear and meanness in them. Let those ports 
wliich correspond with fear and meanness be put aside. 
Charity and prudence are not parasitical plants, which 
require poles of falsehood to climb up upon. It is 
often extremely diilicuit in the mixed things of this 
world to net truly and kindly too; but therein lies 
one of the great trials of a man, that liis sincerity 
should have a kindness in it, and his kindness truth.” 
—Friends in Gouncil, vol. i. 

Dr. Johnson once told me that a young gentleman 
called on him one morning, and told him tliat, having 
dropped suddenly into an ample fortune, he was willing 
to qualify himself for genteel society by adding some 
literature to his other endowments, and wished to be 
put in an easy way of obtaining it. Johnson recom¬ 
mended the University; “for you read Latin, sir, 
with facility?” “ I read it a little to be sure, sir.” 
“But do yon read it with facility, I say? “Upon 
my word, sir, I do not very well know, but I rather 
believe uot.” Dr. Johnson now began to recommend 
other brandies of science; and advising him to sludy 
natural history, there arose some talk about uuinials 
and their divisions into oviparous and viviparous. 
“And the cat here, sir,” said the youth, who wished 
for instruction, “ pray iii which class is she ?" Our 
doctor’s patience and desire of doing good began now 
to give way, “ You would do well,” said lie, “ to 
look for some person to be always about you, sir, who 
is capable of explaining such matters, and uot come 
to ns to know whctlicr the cat lays eggs or not. Got 
u discreet man to keep you company; there arc many 
who would be glad of your table mid fifty pounds 
a-ycar.” The young gentleman retired, and in less 
thiui a week informed his friends that he had fixed on 
a preceptor to whom no objections could be made; 
blit when he named as such one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished cliaracters (Mr. Burke) iu our age or 
nation. Dr. Johnson fairly gave himself up to an 
liouest burst of laughter at seeing this youth at such 
a surprising distance from common knowledge of the 
world.— Rote by .Vrs. Fiozti to Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

“ In every art there must be with respect to truth 
some fiction, and with respect to resemblance some¬ 
thing incomplete.Music is an intellectual or a 

sensual pleasure according to the temperament of 
him who hears it. The mistake of most people is to 
suppose that it is by the ear they communicate with 
music, aud, therefore, that they are purely passive to 
its elTecIs. But this is not so. It is by the rc-action 
of the mind upon the notices of the ear (the matter 
coming by the sense, the form from the mind) that 
the pleasure is constructed; and tlierefore it is that 
people of equally good car differ so much iu this pniut 
from one another.”— Be Quincy’s “ Opium Eater.” 
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TBIUMPHS OF STEAM. 

Pam "VI. 

A PATEHT was taken out in March, 1802, b; Messrs. 
Trevithick and Vivian, for the first high-pressure" 
engine adapted to locomotion; and, in 1804, as we 
have related, they established one upon the railroad at 
Merthyr-TydviL This machine was supported on four 
wheels, and the cylinder was placed horizontally, as 
in locomotives of the present day. Engineers were 
at this period, and for years afterwards, liaunted 
by a phantom difficulty which a page or two of 
Bacon, ever powerfnt to exorcise all spirits of that 
species, would have laid at once and for ever. They 
iheotited upon the insufficiency of the friction between 
the wheels and-the rails to maintain the bite necessary 
to ensure progression, and neglected expermenial ob¬ 
servation. Contrivances, many, and various, were in¬ 
vented to obviate this imaginary impediment, and 
Messrs. Trevithick and Vivian proposed to this end, 
(as their patent states,) "to make the external periphery 
I of the wheels of carri.iges uneven by projecting licads of 
j nails, or bolts, or cross grooves, or fittings to rail- 
rods ; and in cases' of a hard pull, to cause a lever, 
bolt, or claw to project through the rims of one 
or both wheels, so as to take hold of the ground.” 
Then Mr. J. Blcnkensop, of Middleton Colliery, near 
Leeds, invented a “ rack rail,” which he patented in 
1811, and the driving-wheels of his engines were 
cogged to correspond with the rack, and thus prevent 
the possibility of skidding ; of course the friction and 
wear of the rails was most extravagant. 

In the following year Messrs. W. and E. W. Chap¬ 
man, of Northumberland, patented a new invention to 
reduce the expense of railways by direcling the power 
employed to the rotation of a barrel, which, as it 
revolved, wound up a chain fixed at certain distances 
and compelled the advance of the carriage to which it 
was attached. One inventoi^ Mr. W. Brunton, en¬ 
gineer to the Buttcrly Company, Derbyshire, com¬ 
miserating the unfavourable prospects of the stcam- 
locomotive, determined to set it fairly on its legs, and 
with great ingenuity fitted it with these valuable 
appendt^es, miiing one of his "mechanical travellers,” 
as be called them, a uniped, a second a biped, and 
another a polyped. Moreover, the legs were termi¬ 
nated in jointed feet, which accommodated themselves 
to the irregularities of the road; and the feet were 
nicely fitted with shoes, not to preserve their tender¬ 
ness from the action of the cruel Hints, but to diminish 
the wear of the road by these iron-hoofed runners. 
Mr. Brunton has furnished a full account of his 
invention to the "Bepertory of Arts,” and states 
that it succeeded famously in 1813 on a railway at 
the Crick Lime Works, where its stately trottings 
were performed. Pulleys, toothed and smoothed, con¬ 
nected with chains of links alternately circular and 
oral, were arranged in a new and complicated form 
by Messrs. W. Tindall and J. Bottomlcy, of Scar¬ 
borough, in 1814, with a view to the improvement of 
the steam motors then in use; but happily that year 

Toil. XIV. 


Mr. Blanket, of Wylam, exploded, ly the ohriems 
method of trial, the erroneons idea of the nec^ty 
of racks, chains, or pulleys to compensate the ideal 
want of adhesion between the drcumference^ of the 
wheels and the iron road. Furthermore, daring thm 
same year, Mr. G. Stephenson constructed a new" 
engine at the KillingwortU Colliery on a gpeatly im¬ 
proved principle, (introducing the donble cylinder,) 
capable of drawing thirty tons at the speed of four 
miles per hour, which was improved upcm by this 
inventor, and Mr. J. Dodd, in 1815, and again, in 
1816, in conjunction with Mr. Losh. Gradual ad¬ 
vances were mode, but-especially after the opening of 
the Stockton and Darlington Bailway in 1825, where 
Mr. Stephenson conducted his experiments on a 
larger scale and led them to a more successful issue. 
The complete triumph of the locomotive steam-engine 
over all competitors we have already witnessed on the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway. And let us now 
pause a moment over the history of the successful 
introducer of the iron steed, and here devote a few 
lines to that hero of other more legible and more 
enduring lines, in which his genius is faithfully por¬ 
trayed by axe and mattock upon rock and stone, with 
an unvnrnislied grand simplicity, w'here fiattery is 
inadmbsiblc, and which infinitely transcends in force 
and dignity the grandest panegyric of the pen. 

George Stephenson, bom at Wylam, near Newcastle 
on Tyuc, in 1781, was made a coal-pit "trapper” 
when only six years old; the whole duty of his 
situation consisting in holding open a trap-door for 
the successive “trams” to pass through. Then he 
became a " picker,” whose employment is to separate 
the slate from The coal; and, (having removed to 
Callcrton Fit,) after passing through two or three 
other gradations, he was promoted to the office of 
engineman. Literary education ho had none, and did 
not even learn to read till his twenty-tliird year. 
From Callerton he changed his quarters for Walbottle 
Pit,where, his wages being increased to twelve shillings 
a-week, he considered himself, as he said on the 
occasion, “made a man of for life.” His next remove 
was to Willington, and from thence to KUlingworth, 
where, by the most diligent and unwearied self-culture, 
he rapidly advanced m his studies, and his talents 
first attracted influential notice, The character of 
his genius, like that of James Watt, was such as to 
apprehend and elucidate whatever came within its 
sphere. He constructed a sun-dial; and during the 
"night-shifts,” when be had much leisure time on his 
hands, he used to cut out clothes for the pitmen and 
instruct their wives in the same art. He manufac¬ 
tured shoes, cleaned clocks and watches, and worked 
out his arithmetic lessons by the engine fire; here, 
too, he studied the action of the powerful engine of 
which he was destined successfully to introduce a new 
and most important application. Before his removal 
to Walbottle, and when in receipt of ten killings 
a-week, he sought the band of Miss Hindmarsh, the 
daughter of a neighbouring farmer, but hit nit 
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immg ansusoesifnl on Beeonnt of his lowlf oondition, 
he transferred his affections to her servant-maid, and 
this time was rewarded with acceptance. The cele¬ 
brated engineer, Mr. Robert Stephenson, was the 
only offspring of this maAiage; and the exertions 
and nslf'demal practised by liis father in order to 
secnre him a sound education, present in a higlily 
fimmrable light the steady determination and amiable 
eharacter of George Stephenson. Subsequently—the 
dmkth of his first wifb rapidly succeeding the birth of 
her son—the ei-devant rejected suitor of Miss Hind- 
marsh exemplified the Parisian proverb, " On revient 
toujoun A ton premier amour" and renewing his early 
application, he was received with smiles, and lived a 
long and happy wedded life with his early love. It 
was at Wylam Colliery where Stephenson first saw the 
locomotive engine, (one of Trevitliick and Vivian*s,) 
and his thoughts were speedily directed to the 
correction of its imperfections, and at Kiilingworth, 
in 1814, aided, by the partners in that colliery, he 
erected his first engine upon the improved principle 
before described. His ingenuity soon developed the 
latent powers of this machine, and its supremacy over 
all rivals was fully established in the “Rocket;” 
though it should not be left uumentioned that for one 
peculiar feature in the construction of the “ Rocket,” 
to which its success may in no slight degree be 
attributed, he was indebted to Mr. H. Booth, Treasurer 
of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway Company; 
namely, the introduction of hot air-tubes in the boiler, 
by which contrivance steam was generated with 
greatly-increased rapidity—a method since universally 
adopted, and to a far greater extent. 

Long before this period the engiqpering talents of 
Bteplieuson were engaged on railways, and his son 
became associated with him in business, lie laid the 
foundation of the extensive works in Newcastle, 
where the “Rocket” was built in 1830, and con¬ 
tinually his inventive powers were tasked to improve 
the wonderful engine, of which he was not the. 
original author, but which, at least, he practically 
invented, and rendered of that immense importance 
which it is now acknowledged to possess throughout 
the length and breadth of the civilised world. 

Another valuable invention his northern friends 
claim for him—the Miner’s Safety Lamp, (usually 
ascribed to SirH.DaryT—and it is ascertained that he 
made trial of such a lamp in Kiilingworth Colliery 
before the chemist’s dicovery was made known, how¬ 
ever independent that discovery may have been of 
Steplienson’s experiments. It b certain that the 
latter received a testimonial from the townsmen of 
Newcastle, odnsbUng of a silver tankard, accompanied 
by a thousand guineas, presented to him as “the 
discoverer of the safety-lmaip.” 

S^re hb death, which took place at his seat at 
' ton, in Derbyshins, on the 13th of August, 1848, 
rge Stephenson bad amassed a considerable fortune, 
was no less r^arded for hb sterling character 
than f(K hu remarkable talents. The honoured of 
prinoM,.and the friend of pitmen, the lowly miner and 


the palace guest, he was at all .tirara superior to the 
littleness which could have blushed at hb humble 
origin, and dbplayed rather the nobler pride generated 
by the consciousness of having wrestled with the 
obstacles of birth and fortune, and come off conqueror 
in the strife. And justly he might be proud of having 
been tho chief promoter of that new system of trans¬ 
port which is now widely diffusing its extensive 
benefits among the human race. Hb death,was re¬ 
garded as a national loss. “ Tracing the progress of 
railways from the construction of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway to the present time,” said the 
Directors of the London and North-Western Company 
in a resolution embodying their testimony of profound 
regret at hb decease, “ we find Mi*. Stephenson fore¬ 
most in urging forward the great railway movement; 
eamiug and maintaining hb title to be considered, 
before any other man, the author of that universal 
system of locomotion which has effected such mighty 
results, commercial, social, and political, throughout 
the civilised world.” Ilb works are enduring monu¬ 
ments to his valued memory; his " good,” at least is 
not “ interred with his bones.” 

At length all preparations for the opening of the 
first grand passenger-railway were completed, and 
public interest was wrought to the highest pitch of ex¬ 
citement on the memorable morning of the I5th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1830, when “ all tho world seemed collected 
in that spot,” (the Liverpool terminus.) “ Not only,’ 
says one lively describer of the scene, “ nine-tenths 
of those I know in the neighbouring counties were 
there, but three-fourths at least of my whole circle of 
friends, from Pekin westward to the Pacific.” Eight 
locomotives were assembled to perform the inaugura¬ 
tion trip of revolutionized transit—the “ Northum- 
bibn,” “Pheeuix,” “Norlli Star,” “Dart,” "Comc^” 
" Arrow,” “ Meteor,” and the victor “ Rocket; ” all 
having issued from the erecting shop of Messrs. 
Stephenson & Co. Of these, the first engine devoted its 
services to three carriages, the first containing the 
band; the second, a magnificent and sumptuous 
carriage, assigned to the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Robert Peel, hir. Iluskisson, and other gentlemen of 
dbtinction; ,aud the third approprbted to the 
directors of the company. 

One pair of raib was reserved to the " Northum¬ 
brian ” and its precious freigld, while the remaining 
seven “ steam-horses,” with their respective trains of 
cars, contaiuiug in each set from 90 to 100 passengers, 
were restricted to the other line. Thus 723 indi- 
viduab were accommodated, and happy indeed was 
the possessor of any gay-tinted ticket which indicated 
by its hue that the correspondent flag waving above 
one or other of the hbsing engines was to herald hb 
approach, and by its number the particular carriage- 
seat allotted him. ’Of spectators it was,estimated 
that at the termini and along the line, there could not 
have been fewer than 400,000; most of them devotii^ 
the day to a joyous holiday, though some indeed, 
at the Manchester end, of the destructive radical 
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soliool, hoped to eluDge the aspect of the rerolation 
of that day, and Bq>pUed themselres with abundance 
of the ominous tricolor cockades to deck the advocates 
of injustice,crime, andviolence; butcommou-seuse, con¬ 
stables, and dragoons, rendered unpopular these ribbon 
decorations. Exactly at twenty minutes to eleven 
o’clock the signal-gun fired; the engineers applied 
the steam to the “ drivers,” the obedient giants with 
a deep-breathed fuff-puff, moved the massive trains— 
TKOr—^gte with them, amid the exciting and tumultuous 
plaudits of the beholders, echoed and rc-echoed from 
side to side, from carriage and from bank. Through 
the Olive Mount Cutting, under Raiuhill Bridge, the 
novel procession swept the " iron highway ” reaching 
the top of the Sutton acclivity, then travelling in those 
early days at a speed of twenty-four miles an hour, and 
reaching at mid-day the grand Saiikey Viaduct and 
Embankment, whero the ^holders wera (congregated 
in unusual force. Vessels rested on the stream that 
the anxious eyes on deck might witness the rushing 
flight of their woiideiful rivals; and fields and roads 
teemed with pedestrian and equestrian humanity 
ready to rend tlic air with their applauding voices. 
Stands were erected for public accommodation, one of 
which was prepared for a thousand rcjoicers, at a 
charge of half-a-gninea a head, which included re¬ 
freshment and, to a certain distance, carriage convey¬ 
ance. Of course, the pleasure of the day could not be 
Slimmed n[Vin one or two glimpses—how brief!—of 
the steam eorlige\ so preparations w’crc made for 
tripping and fiddling away the intervening time. 

But these festivities were abruptly closed by intel¬ 
ligence of the mclanclioly accident inseparably associ¬ 
ated «'ith this memorable day. Gaily the procession 
swept over Sankey Viaduct and tlirougli the horough 
of Newton to Purksidc, where the engines stopped to 
receive fresh supplies of water and fuel; and here the 
deplorable event- happened which mingled wallings 
with the nation’s joy. Not scrupulously attentive to 
the directions printed on the tickets by order of the 
company, Mr. Uuskisson had alighted from his scat, 
and was standing near the carriage between the lines 
of railway, when three of the engines on tlie opposite 
line, advancing at a brisk pace, alarmed that gentleman, 
who, conceiving that there was iusuffic^ut standing 
room between bis own carriage and the range of the 
passing train, lustily opened the door to re-enter, and 
with so mnch force that helost his balance, falling across 
the rails immediately before the Dart reached that spot; 
and, though the driver sought instantly to stop the 
engine, before that could be accomplished, the two 
engine wheels and one of the first carriage wlieels ran 
over him, crushing his leg and thigh, and inflicting the 
fatal injuries which in a few hours terminated ids 
earthly caner. Away flew the '* Northumbrian ” over 
the remaining seventeen miles to Manchester, where 
the impa^nt populace were waiting to receive the 
trains, but their unresponded cheer warned them of 
evil tidings, which were quickly spread by the first 
words of her passengers, “ A surgeon! Lord Wilton 
wants a surgeon!” In tu iaeredibly short space of 


time one eminent in his profession was hurrying bafek 
to the wounded statesman, but his injuries proved too 
severe to yield to human skill. His last words were, 
"I have met my death—God forgive mo!” Esri 
Wilton promptly applied t tourniquet, and the nnfor- 
tunato gentleman w’as removed in a car to Eceles, 
where he expired at the house of the rector, Mr. 
Blackburn, before the whole of the party with whom 
he started in full vigour of health had returned to 
Liverpool. 

The original an-angements of tho programme of the 
day were by this glpomy circumstance subverted, and 
the increasing turbulence of the Manchester radicals, 
who pelted the better dressed with dirt, and were 
expected to work mischief to the rails, added to the 
sympathising gloominess of the weather, in no degree 
raised the spirits of the 791 hearts that bounded so 
cxultingly when their owners that morning took tbeir 
seats for the first time in a railway train. The gen¬ 
tlemen of the party were compelled* to walk up the 
Sutton plane; and all finally readied Liverpool by about 
eleven o’clock at night instead of four, os had been 
anticipated. Nevertheless it isf a golden day in the 
country’s calendar of progress; a day of triumph 
which has secured us mure, and cost us infinitely less, 
than by far the majority of those “ glorious” days of 
victory—red-letter days if you will—reddened by the 
blood of tliousaiids of desolate families, and secured 
to us as precious treasures of memory and proud 
congratulation which can never be forgotten by the 
true Briton wliilo we have alVcstminsler Abbey, and 
a national debt of eight hundred millions. 

On September the Kith, traffic was opened on this 
line by the Nurlhiimbriau, with a train occupying 130 
passengers, and performing the journey from Liverpool 
to Manchester in one hour aud fifty minutes; and 
on and after the following day, three times daily, a 
train regularly started from each terminus, and in¬ 
creasing traffic soon necessitated further additions. 
The number of passengers from this date till the end 
of 1830, was 71,051. In the first six months of the 
succeeding year, they numbered 188,790; and during 
llie latter half of 1831, their number swelled to the 
astonishing total of 936,391; tlic goods traffic pre¬ 
senting a table of corresponding progression. 

How much Manchester benefitted by the construc¬ 
tion of this line may be gathered from the single fact 
that her manufacturers saved; in the carriage of cotton 
only, more than 90,000/. a-year; while her manufac¬ 
tured goods were transported to America, through 
Liverpool, in positively less time, and at less expense, 
than was formerly incurred from Manchester to 
Liverpool alone. 

Tims did the grand experimental railroad pioneer 
tlie way for the steam revolutionists, that in an in¬ 
credibly short space of time have completely changed 
the aspect, not only of travel, but of civilized society. 
Britain’s indomitable energies were fully aroused to 
the consciousness of possessing a new and incalculably 
mighty element of {gogress, the full Value and effects 
of which are still beyond the reach of human estimate. 

s 2 • 
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With unexampled rapidity u^ere eohemra proposed, 
fostered, and matured, fo^ reticulating with railways 
the entire hingdom. 'B^rdless of distance, and 
obstacles, moral or physic^, the most sanguine had 
already united together eveay town of the slightest 
commercial pretension. Acte of Parliament autho¬ 
rising some or other of* these schemes, backed by 
enterprising capitalists, were speedily multiplied. 
Prom 1801, (the year of the first railway ac^) to 
1625, fifty-five acts were passed of this character, of 
which there are only six having reference to passenger¬ 
lines. Prom 1826 to the close of 1835, ninety-five 
acts were passed, authorising the construction of 
927 miles of. railway. Now had the tide decidedly 
set in, and accordingly, from 1836 to 1843, one 
hundred and fifty-three acts were passed, authorising 
an additional 1,717 miles. But during the next four 
years, the railway maniacal years, from 1844 to 1847, 
no fewer than six hundred and forty-one Acts passed 
the Legislature, permitting the coustniclion of rail¬ 
roads to the extent of 9,837 miles; thus making the 
total number of acts subsequent to 1820, eight 
hundred and eighty-nine, and the number of miles 
authorised, 12,481. Since that period, the amount of 
mileage, for which new powers have been granted, is 
exceeded by that whicli is abandoned; and at the 
close of the year 1850, the table stands thus;— 
MILBS OPEN ron TRAEFIC. 

England and Wales . . . . 5,132 

Scotland. 951 

Ireland. 538 

-6,621 

In course of construction .... 551 

Not commenced.4,831 


12,003 

Of the rmlways not yet commenced, the Hallway 
Commissioners are of opinion that probably 2,400 
miles will never be completed under existing Acts of 
Parliament. 

Among the earliest and most important lines which 
succeeded the opening of the Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester, were the Great Western; act obtained 1835, 
length 117i miles, part opened 1838. Tlie Grand 
Junction; act cbtaiimd 1833, length 82^ miles, 
opened 1837. The London and Birmingham, 112 
miles; act passed 1833, part opened 1837. The 
Midlwd Counties, 57 miles; and the North Midland, 
72^ miles; acts passed in 1836 and both opened in 
1840.. Of these germs of the main arteries of our 
railway system the Great Western has now attained 
to 263i hi length; while the Grand Junction, 
(whmh then iududed the Liverpool and Manchester,) 
became incorporated in 1846 with the London and 
Birmingltam, and the Manchester and Birmingham 
Eailways; thus formmg the Great London and North 
Western Bailway, the most gigantic among its 
brethren, its mileage having now reached 518^ miles; 
pecuniary interest being, moreover, possessed by the 
company in 640 miles of tributor/lines. The autho¬ 


rised capital of this company now exceeds tluity 
millions steriing. The North Midlipid and the Mid¬ 
land Counties, together with the Birmingham and 
Derby >Junction, were incorporated in 1844, under 
the name of the Midland Bailway, which is second in 
extent only to the London and North Western. Its 
present length is 496i miles, and the authorised 
capital of the company 17,788,160/. Another of 
these nfain trunks, bidding fair to rival any of the 
foregoing in importance, is the Great Northern, the. 
“ spine,” as it is called, of the kingdom. No part of 
this line was opened till 1848, bat at present 236 
miles are available for traffic, and, when completed 
its length will be 300 miles. 

Perhaps there is no aspect that more strikingly 
exhibits tlie wonderfully rapid establishment of the 
railway system in England, and, at the same time, 
the remarkable monetary resources of our country, 
than the consideration of the immense sums devoted 
to their construction. Prodigious has been the out¬ 
lay in every stage; upwards of two hundred milliout 
having been already expended upon them, and powers 
yet unexercised are possessed for a further outlay 
exceeding one hundred and forty-six millions. On 
the 1st of January, 1850, the tot^ authorised capital 
of the railway companies in the United Kingdom, 
was no less a sum than 347,046,164! But there is 
no other state in which the cost throughout of esta- ' 
blishiug a railroad is so enormous os in our^wn; and 
to give some idea of this, wc annex the amount per 
mik, expended on a few of our principal lines; inde¬ 
pendently of the “ plant," and before a train has run 
upon their path. 


Midland Counties . . per mile 

. £35,402 

North Western . . . 


. 41,612 

Eastcni Counties . . 


. 40,355 

Great Western . . . 


. 43,885 

Brighton. 


. 56,981 

Mancliester and Bury . 

it * 

. 70,000 

Croydon . 

»> • 

. 80,400 

Greenwich .... 

9t • 

. 267,270 

Blackwall . 

ft • 

. 287,678 

Edinburgh and Glasgow 

ft • 

. 35,024 

Dublin and Kingstown . 

9t • 

. 59,122 

On the English Lines the 

average 

sum per mile 


paid for the purchase of land, exceeds 14,000/., and 
far too great an element in the swollen amount has 
been the parliamentary expense incurred. By the ; 
Brighton Company 4,806/. per mile was thxu outlayed; j 
by tlie Manchester and Birmingham, 6,190/.; and by 
the Blackwall Company, 14,414/. j 

It has been estimated, indeed, that the money laid | 
out in Parliamentary expenses, during the three years | 
1845 to 1847, would have been sufficient to pay for i 
the construction of a line from London to AWdeen 
at the rate of 20,000/. per mile 1 In contot with 
this enormous expense stands the averagexost per 
mile of American railways, which is only 6,031/. In 
Prussia the average cost has been about 10,000/.; 
Austria, 11,300/.; lesser States of Germany, about 1| 
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19,000A per mile. Many of the American railroads, 
it should be remembered, are oulysti^^ lines; nor 
are they to be compared to our own for solidity, 
beauty, durability, or any other excellence. The trains 
rush np the centre of the streets, and, as the traveller 
"Across the AUantio” tells us, “Yon might be 
walking ^ a shady lane of a dork night, unconscious 
that there was a line of railway within a hundred 
miles, and suddenly hear the engine turn in out of a 
field behind you, and see it whisk past, or feel it go 
over you, according as you did or did not get out of 
the way in time. As for villages and country towns, 
it rattles right up their main streets, not unfrcqucntly 
stopping at the door of the hotel, or in front of the 
church, by way of a station. On these occasions you 
might sometimes shake hands with the people on each 
side of you, who stand at their shop-fronts to see 
you go past.” 

But, while astonishment is created by a financial 
view of our railways, their magnificence can only be 
rightly appreciated after consideration of the gigantic 
works and noble structures whicli they have on all 
sides called into existence. Trophies of art and 
science, varied and beautiful, elegant and stupendous, 
abound in eamo and intaglio upon our new highways. 
Starting from some chief station, among the two 
thousand erected, of noble exterior and corresponding 
beauty within—the beauty of fitness as well as adorn¬ 
ment—(such, for instance, as the Euston terminus, 
the erection of which coat 81,582/.)—and presenting 
a scene unparalleled and unique, not the least striking 
portion being the light and elegant iron roofs which 
shelter the thronging travellers—^the passenger now 
races the wind in some narrow defile, the grassy, 
earthy, bricky, stony, or rocky sides of which, sloping 
or perpendicular, ore fifty, sixty, even seventy to an 
hundred feet in height; now emerges upon a luxurious 
level, where, sitting at his cose, he beholds fields, 
trees, streams and villages rush past him in hot 
pursuit, till he suddenly finds himself upon a thready 
ridge, high and dry, thongh in the centre of a boggy 
wilderness; and anon, he is hanging for an instant 
over some majestic river upon a bridge supported on 
peerless piers, which flies swiftly yet smoothly from 
under him, and he is buried in a reverberating chasm, 
where he hears in intense perfection the shrill saluta¬ 
tion of hb steed and its fellow-creature as they enjoy 
an interview, brief, 'tis true, in the course of their 
opposite wendiugs. Again, escaping from the tunnel, 
he is restored to the light of day, and finds himself 
transported as by enchantment to the centre of a 
paMial edifice, there surrounded by temptations of 
appetite not easily resisted in the potent shapes before 
him, liquid and compact,. sweet, pungent, savoury, 
warming, cooling, refreshing and invigorating, and he 
has five whole minutes at his disposal, so is instantly 
an added devotee before the gastronomic shrine. Not 
that he needs food or drink, but the universal rush is 
infectious; he has no interval for considering whether 
he hungers or thirsts; hesitation, one moment’s delay, 
would prohibit choice; so with the energy of decision. 


I and reflecting that a merciful man is meroifol to [his 
stomach, be seeks to store that r^on with idi expe 
dition, till “ Take your seats, gentlemen,” irresistibly 
arrests the benevolent operation. Again, be is 
SBMOthly iightninged over viaducts of surpassing 
grandeur; above chasms of unsearchable depth; 
across rivers and arms of the sea^wide enough and 
deep enough to swamp a fleet; through massive tubes 
' of iron, glibly and swiftly as a grey pea through a 
pea-shooter from the"distcuded jaws of a school- 
urchin; and is finally clasped in tlie arms of lus 
friend—breathless?—nay, never freer in his respira- 
tions; fatigued?—pshaw!—“fresh as a daisy,” as 
he assures that friend, who, knowing he would start 
at the nine a. u. train, felt equally sure that the 200 
miles would be traversed, and he at his friend’s table 
at half-past two, F. M., without so much a disarrange¬ 
ment as a^umpled whisker. 

Wonderful works havo combuicd to ensure him 
punctual to the dinner-hour, and he is a grateful man. 
9fe, and not he only, will listen with interest to some 
details of their structure. The level and smoothness 
of the road, which rendered our traveller’s ride so 
voluptuously easy, cost labour and science a struggle 
with nature of no little severity. Mountains and 
valleys needed to be “ made straight” by spades, and 
mattocks, and wheelbarrows. 

Enormous embankments have to be packed and con¬ 
solidated, carefully guarding against the risk of future 
subsidence or slips. On the Liverpool and Manchester 
llailway there is the Broad Green Embankment, which 
is thirty feet in height, and extends nearly three 
miles; measuring sixty feet in breadth at the surface, 
and at the base 135 feet: no less than 550,000 
cubic yards of material being absorbed in its for¬ 
mation. The embankments on the London and 
Birmingham Bailway, 112 miles in length,*are estima¬ 
ted to contain 10,698,315 cubic yards. Perhaps the 
highest in the country are to be found on the Clarence 
llailway, iu the county of Durlfam. 

If our traveller wondered whence the masses of 
material were obtained for some of these immense 
works, the first “ cutting”%e came to would throw a 
little light upon his cogitations. This is one of the 
, nice reckonings of the engineer, to make the cuttings 
and embankments of his line balance one anotlier; 
though it is not to be expected that the result can be 
exactly attained. Some railways have averaged in 
their earth-Vorks as much as 150,000 cubic yards per 
mile. The excavations on the London and Birmingham 
line amounted to considerably upwards of (^welve 
million cubic yards, of which the chalk hewn out of, 
the Tring catting alone equalled 1,297,763 onbio 
yards. When the material is sandstone, as at«the 
Olive Mount cutting on the Inverpool and Manchester 
line, the labour required is tremendous; and though 
sand excavations are certainly not so formidable, they 
are works of no insignificant magnitude when, as on 
the Newcastle and Carlisle Bailway, dug to the depth 
of no feet. 

Engineers have displayed great ingenuity in suiring 
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the oharaotor of their works to tho very rarious situ¬ 
ations in which they are constructed. Thus, it 
fteqnently happens in cuttings that different desorip- 
tioos of strata axe pierced; and when the upp« 
stratum is hard and s^ and the lower more loose in 
aulMUnoe, tlm newMarj fsx the atabMtf tif 
the under portimi Of the exeavatkm woold oitail vmy 
aetiotts labour k aemoring the Bupmior portion. In 
such cases the roq^ is imderbtiUi with massiTe brick 
rerbtement walls some three four feet in thickness, 
and the sides of the catting are left perpendioular. 
This method is adopted at Blisworth, where there is a 
odtting of this nature sixty feet in depth, and again 
between Camden Town and Euston Stolon. 

But the most difficult, uncertain, laborious, and ex¬ 
pensive works in constructing a railroad are the 
iumuttingt, wliich are generally found to be great 
bores. Few travellers entertain any high degree of 
partiality for these dark, noisy, mysterious^ carth-em- 
bowelled pathways; and engineers like them at least 
as little. The poor contractor for the Kilsby tuniml 
fell a sacrifice to its deceitful quicksand which wouldtr t 
be pnmpcd dry, and eompelled him finally to give up 
the contract and the ghost. The strata through which 
the subterraneous pass was to be made w is believed 
to be entirely tho shale of the loner oolite ; but in 
the process of excavation the liquid enemy manifested 
himself by throwing water up tho shafts in torrents. 
A reinforcement was sent to tho attack under Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, who, with the aid of his army 
of thirteen steam-engines, 200 horses, and 1,250 
men, obtained in eight months a glorious triumph; 
but not till after two years and a half had been 
spent upon this tunnel, which is 2,423 feet in 
length, and consumed 36,000,000 of bricks in lining 
the top and bottom. 

Some tupnels need no lining, the material being 
snfficiently compact not to require support. This is 
the case with the Pemnaciibacli Tunnel, between 
Chester and Holyhead, which is cut through solid 
basalt: but the operation of perforating basaltic rock, 
granite, or whinstone, is extremely laborious, being 
effected almost entirely J;y the tedious process of 
blasting. The Box Tunnel, between Bath and Chip¬ 
penham, the longest English tunnel, is upwards of 
erne mile and three quarters in length, and exceeded 
SOO.OOOf. in expense, oAiearly 100/. per yard—nothing, 
if compared with Brunei’s subaqueous achievement; 
for the Thames Tunnel cost about 1,2004 
Sovereigns, if laid down abreast, a foot wide from end 
to 'eud, up one path and down the other, would not 
pay for it. 

Emerging from these gloomy recesses, let ns follow 
our traveller over the viaducts, which led his musings 
bact to out old friends the Romans. We bare many 
imposing structures of this nature, and among the 
finest is that crossing the Dee, in the beautiful Yale 
el Llangollen, 1632 feet in length. It is securely 
built upon the solid rock, and measures 148 feet in 
height from the river-bed to tiie central top of the 
parapet. Its construction occupied from the 19th of 


April, 1846, to the 12th of August, 1848, costing more 
than 100,000/. The London and Graenwioh Railway 
is a viaduot thronghout, twenty-six feet vide and about 
twenty high, and (xmsiats of 878arol>e«, tweptj-sevea 
oftriuehareabtsarobei. TUafenmof sfoad VMascea- 
sitaM tQT tlib muhitttde d 
proposed line. Another magniftMRii k tbs 

Stod^rt Yiadnctii dei^^wd by Mr. 

It is 2,179 feet long, and 100 feet Itifih, s^ eartiaa 
over the Mersey the Manohester and 
Railway. And many more raised roads, atnpendous 
and beautiful, have our engineers erected throughout 
the kingdom, fully worthy of deep attention; but we 
must leave all further notice of them to more pro¬ 
fessional pages. 

Bridges most numerous, of brick, stone, wood, and 
iron, span and support our railways; probably not 
fewer than 15,000. On the eighty-two miles of the 
London and North Western Railway, lately the Grand 
Junction, there are 169 bridges, of which sixty-three 
arc below the line. Tlicre are two or three bridges of 
such surpassing interest that we must devote some 
spare to their individual notice. Each would have 
conferred immortal fame upon its architect; but all 
have instead combined to weave an unfading wreath 
of laurel for one man, Robert Stephenson. The High 
Level Bridge at Newcastle, the Conway, and the 
Britannia Tubular Bridges, arc all the works of his 
bauds. 

A “ high level” bridge across the Tyne, had long 
been a desideratum with the good folks of Newcastle, 
tlic old bridge suiting only the low districts of the 
opjiosilc shores; nud when it was determined to 
combine the termini of the neighbouring railways into 
one grand central station, it became necessary, in 
order to iiicludo tlic Darlington line, then terminating 
at Gateshead, to carry it over the river at a consider¬ 
able altitude. Mr. R. Steplienson served, therefore, 
the common interest of the directors and townsmen 
by plauiiiiig this ingenious structure, the first which 
unites the suspension with the ordinary prineiples of 
a viaduct. It is nearly 1,400 feet in length, and 
comprises a carriage-road as well as a railway. A 
level bridge for horses, vehicles, and foot-passengers, 
is constructed at tho altitude of ninety feet from liigh 
tide level. Above this the railroad is carried at an 
additional height of twenty-five feet, the parapet of 
which is more than 130 feet from the river bed. In this 
structure the iron-work weighs nearly 5,000 tons, and 
the total cost of the bridge has been about 580,000/. 

But this beautiful erectmn is greatly surpassed in 
interest by the tubular bridges on the Chester and 
Holyhead line. It is true these are not tho first 
tnbdsr bridges, for a wooden one was built over the 
Rhine, about two miles above Lanfen, in 1767, by a 
carpenter, John IJlrick Grubenman, the length of 
which was 353) feet without support from below; 
but this is no prototype of tho Britannia and Conway 
tubes. The latter and lesser of these "iron tunnel^ 
hung up in the air across arms of the sea,” is flnng over 
the ConwiQr, close under the old castle wall, at an eleva- 
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tktn of eighteen feet above high.water level; its clear 
span being 400 feet. The brid^ consists of two rectan¬ 
gular tubes, each 424 feet long, and fourteen feet 
vide, vHth an. average be%ht of tventj-fonr feet, and 
1,800 tons. In June 1846, the npswi^vas 
MMawaeedi and on .the 17th of Homibei^lSd^ the 
itai ii^ .ivaa m^u^.; (m n^id) occasion a festival 
isae'gifdllht honw of the engineer, wbete bis fether 
vat present, George Stephenson. To him the enjoy-, 
ment of that scene must have repaid bis early denies 
for the sake of the son, whose reputation was thus 
gloriously advancing. Before the second tube was 
fixed, which took place on the 2d of November in the 
same yeaf, the father’s spirit was removed from par¬ 
ticipation in earthly honours, and the son’s shaded by 
his irreparable loss! Since that date, with invariable 
safety, trains have shot through the double tunnel, 
nor has anything occurred to diminisli confidence in 
the all-abundant strength of the iron passage; a;id, 
indeed, the most timid would feel satisfactorily assured 
of their security in transit from Chester to Conway 
by a brief glance at tho rigid tests and expcriraetils 
of Captain Simmons, the results of which are con¬ 
clusive against all apprehension of danger. As the 
principles adopted in the construction of this bridge 
are identical with those of its gigantic neighbour, we 
need not, to describe them, delay longer our notice of 
the grander triumph. 

Nortlk Wales was ricli enough in varied attractions 
before the year 1845. Admirers of scenery soft and 
sublime; students of history, of language, of manners, 
of men; votaries of fancy or fishing; lovers of locks, 
lakes, or learning; the antiquary and tho engineer; 
all, and severally, found abundant charms in Tnfiyland. 
But, in 1845, the hero of Conway designed, the directors 
of the Chester and Holyhead llailway proposed, and 
the British senate decreed, an added beauty to her 
scenes, especially attractive to tho nohlo corps of 
engineers. Telford had prepared mighty and beau¬ 
tiful objects to delight the civil race in this lovely 
region, but Stephenson crowned them with the hand 
that™- 

" Knots in the air with the bridge that it flings, 

Two peaks far disrupted by ocean and skies.” 

Beautiful were the Menai Straits, but not in the 
offimal eyes of the Chester and Holyhead Board. 
More lovely to them would have been a uniform level 
■ward, solid and unyielding, instead of shelving shores 
and stormy seas, thought^ by the majority to be 
superior elements of the picturesque; and next in 
beinity would they have ranked the bridge first planned 
by their engineer, of two cast-iron arches on piers of 
masonry. But not so the Admiralty. They could 
not suffer the navigation of the channel, always in¬ 
tricate, to be thus impeded; and put their veto on any 
oreotioB %hieh did not fulM the condition of a clear 
height above high-water from shore to shore of 100 
feet, and b 6 etnimng. So Mr. Stephenson was 
referred bad; to his cogitations, which kindly devised 
for him and the company that remarkable manifes¬ 
tation of skill and genius—the Britannia Tubultff 


Bridge. That offspring of much gestation may be 
briefly outlined as two contiguous hoUow beams sup¬ 
ported by a mid-tower iu-the Memd Straitsi by two 
side towers near the opiate shiaaei ud twir BUUtRfO 
abutmmite at the extr^ esd> OA 

Pa this SOUji 18^^ 
this underti^isK aad iiiif 

instituted to resmvs .apem tits' 

The bridge was sotually tmmen^ A|^ ■ 

1846; and on the fllst of the som*moatht I&. Fww 
Foster hud the first Stone oa the Britannia Balk kt 
the gigantic central tower. Midway between ibh 
Anglesey and Carnarvon shores, here 1,100 feet i^Mot 
at liigh water, frowns this firm and ru^d roek, 
(though said frowns are not always visibll^ his crest 
being ten feet beneath the stream at high.tide,) and 
he stdod sponsor to the tower, conferring his owa 
name, which the boisterous Straits ratified by chris¬ 
tening with no sparing sprinkle. Bapid was the 
growth of tliis promising child; from his chlorite- 
schist cradle, thriving, not on Clieshire cheese, but 
Cheshire sandstone and Anglesey marble, he attained 
on June the 22d, 1849, the astonishing stature of 230 
feet, on which day the last stone was laid by Mr. B. 
Stephenson. At the base, its dimensions were aixty-two 
feet by fifty-two, and it tapers upwards, measuring 
seven feet lt»s each way at tho entrance of the tnbes. 
20,000 tons of stone, and 387 of cast-iron, are worked 
into this lofty mass of masonry. The twin-towers, 
Carnarvon and Anglesey by name, stand each at 
tho distance of 460 feet from their taller brother, 
their heads rising 190 feet above the level of high 
water. Their base is equal to the Britannia base, 
but they taper to fifty-five feet by thirtj-two 
at the lower level of theetubes. Beyond these, 
east and west, the Carnarvonshire and Anglesey 
abutments are erected inland 230 feet from the re¬ 
spective towers. The height of each is 1681 feet, 
and their length 173 feet, iuclnding the wing walls, 
which terminate in a pair of handsome pedestals, each 
surmounted by a colossal lion eouchant. 

Tile masonry, though magnificent, is not the most 
extraordinary portion of the Britannia Bridge, the 
characteristic feature being the iron tunnels they 
support. To fulfil the Admiralty dictutOi Mr. Stephen¬ 
son bent his energies to devising a straight, not as 
arched erection. Strength, durability, and lightness 
were the objects to be attained in such a construction, 
and the engineer determined to avail himself of the 
well-known superiority of hollow beams to solid ones 
in their capability of resistance proportioned to their 
weight. This form being resolved upon, experiraeni 
soon decided in favour of Wronght-irem as the raateriifi 
to be employed, on account of the great resistaDoe this j 
metal opposes to extension. Plates of malleable iroff 
varying from six to twelve feet in length are tiasflf 
employed, strongly rivetted together. Many aati 
elaborate were the experiments dhrected ntd pwr- 
formed by Messrs. Stephens^!, FairbaiVn, HodlgkbliMi^ 
E. and L. Ckrk, and other talented engraserv bsbMl 
the form of these aerial titoee, or rather paM%M^ «•» 
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With unexampled rapidity urere eoliemes proposed, 
fostered, and matored, fo( reticulating with railways 
the entire kingdom. ' B.^^dless of distance, and 
obstacles, moral or physical, the most sanguine had 
already united together eveiy town of the slightest 
commercial pretension. Acts of Parliament autho¬ 
rising some or other of these schemes, backed by 
enterprising capitalists, were speedily multiplied. 
Proih 1801, (the year of the first railway act,) to 
1635, fifty-five acts were passed of this character, of 
which there are only six having reference to passenger¬ 
lines. Prom 1826 to the close of 1835, ninety-five 
acts were passed, authorising the construction of 
927 miles of railway. Now had the tide decidedly 
set in, and accordingly, from 1836 to 1843, one 
hundred and fifty-three acta were passed, authorising 
an additional 1,717 miles. Bat during the next four 
years, the railway maniacal years, from 1844 to 1847, 
no fewer than six hundred and forty-one Acts passed 
the Legislature, permitting the construction of rail¬ 
roads to the extent of 9,837 miles; thus making the 
total number of acts subsequent to 1830, eight 
hundred and eighty-nine, and the number of miles 
authorised, 13,481. Since that period, the amount of 
mileage, for which new powers have been granted, is 
exceeded by that which is abandoned; and at the 
close of the year 1850, (he table stands thus:— 
MILES OPEN rou TRAFFIC. 

England and Wales .... 5,133 

Scotland. 951 

Ireland.' 538 

-6,631 

In course of construction .... 551 

Not commenced.4,831 


12,003 

Of the railways not yet commenced, the Railway 
Commissioners are of opinion that probably 2,400 
miles will never be completed under existing Acts of 
Parliament. 

Among the earliest and most important lines which 
succeeded the opening of the Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester, were the Great Western; act obtained 1835, 
length 1174 miles, part opened 1838. The Grand 
Junction; act obtaiiMd 1833, length 834 miles, 
opened 1837. The London and Birmingham, 113 
miles; act passed 1833, part opened 1837. The 
Midland Counties, 87 miles; and the North Midland, 
724 miles: acts passed in 1886 and both opened in 
1840.. Of these germs of the main arteries of onr 
railway system the Great Western has now attained 
to 2634 wiles in length; while the Grand Junction, 
(whk^'^^Ste induded the Liverpool and Manchester,) 
beogliit incorporated in 1846 with the London and 
Biii^gham, and the Manchester and Birmingham 
jl^ways; thus forming the Great London and North 
.^mtern Railway, the most gigantic among i(s 
rbiethren, its mileage having now reached 5184 wiles; 
pecuniaiy interest being, moreover, possessed by tlie 
obnqpaay in 640 miles of tributor^ines. The autho¬ 


rised capital of this com}msy now exceeds thirty 
millions sterling. The North Mdipnd and tiie Mid¬ 
land Counties, together with the Birminglum and 
Derby’JunoUon, were incorporated in 1844, under 
the name of the Midland Railway, which is seoond in 
extent only to the London and North Western. Its 
present length is 4964 miles, and the authorised 
capital of the company 17,788,160/. Another of 
I these nfain trunks, bidding fair to rival any of the 
foregoing in importance, is the Great Northern, the. 
“ spine,” as it is called, of the kingdom. No part of 
this line was opened till 1848, but at present 236 
miles are available for traffic, and, when completed 
its length will be 300 miles. 

Perhaps there is no aspect that more strikingly 
exhibits the wonderfully rapid establishment of the 
railway system in England, and, at the same time, 
the remarkable monetary resources of our country, 
than the consideration of the immense sums devoted 
to their construction. Prodigious has been the out¬ 
lay in every stage; upwards of iwo hundred millioiu 
having been already expended upon them, and powers 
yet unexcrcised are possessed for a further outlay 
exceeding one hundred and forty-six millions. On 
the 1st of January, 1850, the totiil authorised capital 
of the railway companies in the United Kingdom, 
was no less a sum than 347,046,164! But there is 
no other state iu which the cost througliuut of esta¬ 
blishing a railroad is so enormous os iu our^wn; and 
to give some idea of tills, wc annex the amount per 
mile, expended on a few of our princi|>al lines; inde¬ 
pendently of the " plant,” and before a train has run 
upon their path. 


Midland Counties . . per mile 

. £35,402 

North Western . . . 


. 41,612 

Eastern Counties . . 


. 46,353 

Great Western . . . 

• 

. 43,885 

Brighton. 

it • 

. 56,981 

Manchester and Bury . 

»> • 

. 70,000 

Croydon . 

a • 

. 80,400 

Greenwich .... 

it * 

. 267,270 

Biackwall . 

99 • 

. 287,678 

Edinburgh and Glasgow 

it • 

. 35,024 

Dublin and Kingstown . 

it • 

. 59,122 

On the English Lines the 

average 

sab per mile 


paid for the purchase of land, exceeds 14,000/., and 
far too great an element in the swollen amount has 
been the parliamentary expense incurred. By the 
Brighton Company 4,806/. per mile was thus outlayed; | 
by the Manchester and Birmingham, 5,190/.; and by | 
the Biackwall Company, 14,414/. j 

It has been estimated, indeed, that the money laid j 
ont in Parliamentary expenses, during the three years I 
1845 to 1847, would have been sufficient to pay for 
the construction of a line from London to Aberdeen 
at the rate of 20,000/. per mile 1 In contrast with 
this enormous expense stands the averageneost per 
mile of American railways, whieh is only 6,031/. In 
Prussia the average cost has been about 10,000£; 
Austria, 11,300/.; leaser States of Germany, about 
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19,000/. per mile. Many of the Amerioan railroads, 
it ahould be remembered, are only nngU lines; nor 
are they to be compared to our ova for solidity, 
beaaty, durability, or any other exaellenoe. The trains 
rush up the centre of tlie streets, and, os the traveller 
“AcroM the Atlantic” tells us, “You might be 
walking ^ a shady lane of a dork night, unconscious 
that there was a line of railway within a hundred 
miles, and suddenly hear the engine turn in out of a 
field behind yon, and see it whisk post, or feel it go 
over you, according as you did or did not get out of 
the way in time. As for villages and country towns, 
it rattles right up their main streets, not {infrequently 
stopping at the door of the hotel, or in front of the 
church, by way of a station. On these occasions you 
might sometimes shake hands with the people on each 
side of you, who stand at their shop-fronts to see 
you go past.” 

But, while astonishment is created by a financiid 
view of our railways, their magnificence can only be 
rightly appreciated after consideration of the gigantic 
works and noble structures which they have on all 
sides called into existence. Trophies of art and 
science, varied and beautiful, elegant and stupendous, 
abound in camo and intaglio upon our new highways. 
Starting from some chief station, among the two 
thousand erected, of noble exterior and corresponding 
beauty within—the beauty of fitness as well os adorn¬ 
ment—(such, for instance, as the Easton terminus, 
the erection of which cost 81,582/.)—and presenting 
a scene unparalleled and unique, not the least striking 
portion being the light and elegant iron roofs which 
shelter the thronging travellers—^the passenger now 
races the wind in some narrow defile, the grassy, 
earthy, bricky, stony, or rocky sides of which, sloping 
or perpendicular, are fifty, sixty, even seventy to an 
hundred feet in height; now emerges upon a luxurious 
level, where, sitting at his case, he beholds fields, 
trees, streams and villages rush past him in hot 
pursuit, till he suddenly finds himself upon a thready 
ridge, high and diy, though in the centre of a boggy 
wilderness; and anon, he is hanging for an instant 
over some majestic river upon a bridge supported on 
peerless piers, which flies swiftly yet smoothly from 
under him, and he is burled in a reverberating chasm, 
where he hears in intense perfection the shrill saluta¬ 
tion of his steed and its fellow-creature os they enjoy 
an interview, brief, ’tis true, in the coarse of their 
opposite wendiugs. Again, escaping from the tunnel, 
he is restored to the light of day, and finds himself 
transported os by enchantment to the centre of a 
palatial edifice, there surrounded by temptations of 
appetite not easily resisted in the potent shapes before 
him, liquid and compact, sweet, pungent, savoury, 
warming, cooling, refreshing and invigorating, and he 
has five whole minutes at hh disposal, so is instantly 
an added devotee before the gastronomic shrine. Not 
that he needs food or drink, but the universal rush is 
infectious; ha has no interval for considering whether 
he hungers or thirsts; hesitation, one moment’s delay, 
would prohibit choice; so with the energy of decision. 


and reflecting that a merciful man is merciful to this 
stomach, he seeks to store ^t region with all expe 
dition, till “Take your seats, gentlemen,” irresistibly 
arrests the benevolent operation. Again, he is 
smoothly lightninged over viaducts of surpassing 
grandeur; above chasms of unsearchable depth; 
across rivers and arras of the sea^wide enough and 
deep enough to swamp a fleet; through massive tubes 
of iron, glibly and swiftly as a grey pea through a 
pea-shooter from the^distended jaws of a school- 
urchin; and is finally clasped in the arms of his 
friend—^breathless?—^nay, never freer in his respira¬ 
tions; fatigued?—pshaw!—“fresh ns a daisy,” as 
he assures that friend, who, knowing he would start 
at the nine k, m. train, felt equally sure that the 200 
miles would be traversed, and he at his friend’s table 
at half-past two, r. m., without so much a disarrange¬ 
ment as a Rumpled whisker. 

Wonderful works have combined to ensure him 
punctual to the dinner-hour, and he is a grateful man. 
Hb, and not he only, will listen with interest to some 
details of their structure. The level and smoothness 
of the road, whieh rendered our traveller’s ride so 
voluptuously easy, cost labour and science a struggle 
with nature of no little severity. Mountains and 
valleys needed to be “ made straight” by spades, and 
mattocks, and wheelbarrows. 

Enormous embankments have to be packed and con¬ 
solidated, carefully guarding against the risk of future 
subsidence or slips. On the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway there is the Broad Green Embankment, which 
is thirty feet in height, and extends nearly three 
miles; measuring sixty feet in breadth at the surface, 
and at the base 135 feet: no less than 550,000 
cubic yards of material being absorbed in its for¬ 
mation. The embankments on the Loudon and 
Birmingham Railway, 112 miles in length,’are estima¬ 
ted to contain 10,698,315 cubic yards. Perhaps the 
highest in the country are to be found on the Ciareuco 
Railway, in the county of Durlfam. 

If our traveller wondered whence the masses of 
material were obtained for some of these immense 
works, the first “ cutting”^o came to would throw a 
little light upon his cogitations. This is one of the 
■nice reckonings of the engineer, to make the cuttings 
and embankments of his line balance one anotlicr; 
though it is not to be expected that the result can be 
exactly attained. Some railways have averaged in 
their earth-Vorks as much as 150,000 cubic yards per 
mile. The excavations on the London and Birmingham 
line amounted to considerably upwards of twelve 
million cubic yards, of which the chalk hewn out of 
the Tring cutting alone equalled 1,297,763 cubic 
yards. When the material is sandstone, as atvthe 
Olive Mount cutting on the Liverpool and Manchester 
line, the labour required is tremendous; and though 
sand excavations aro certainly not so formidable, they 
are works of no insignificant magnitude when, as on 
the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, dug to the depth 
of 110 feet. 

Engineers have displayed great ingenuity in suiting 
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the character of their works to tho very various situ¬ 
ations in which they are constructed. Thus, it 
fteqnentiy happens in cuttings that different descrip¬ 
tions of strata are pierced; and when the upper 
stratum is hard and solid and the lower more loose in 
sabstanoe, the tlopinff necessary for the stability of 
the under portion of the excavation would entail very 
serious labour in semoving the superior portion. In 
such cases the roqk is underbuilt with massive brick 
revfitement walls some three oj four feet in thickness, 
and the sides of the cutting me left perpendicular. 
fHiis method is adopted at Blisworth, where there is a 
editing of this nature sixty feet in depth, and again 
between Camden Town and Euston St^ion. 

But the most difficult, uncertain, laborious, aud ex¬ 
pensive works in constructing a railroad are the 
tmnellingt, which arc generally found to be great 
bores. Few travellers entertain any high degree of 
partiality for these dark, noisy, mysterious/» earth-em- 
howelled pathways; and engineers like them at least 
as little. The poor contractor for the Kilsby tuniml 
fell asacriilce to its deceitful quicksand which .wonldnl 
be pumped dry, and compelled him finally to give up 
the contract and the ghost. The strata through which 
the subterraneous pass was to be made was believed 
to be entirely the shale of the lower oolite; but in 
the process of excavation the liquid enemy manifested 
himself by throwing water up the shafts in torrents. 
A reinforcement was sent to the attack under Mr. 
Bobert Stephenson, who, with the aid of his army 
of thirteen steam-engines, SOO liorscs, and 1,250 
men, obtained in eight months a glorious triumph; 
bnt not till after two years and a half had been 
spent upon this tunnel, which is 2,42S feet in 
length, and consumed 30,000,000 of bricks iu lining 
the top and bottom. 

Some tupnels need no lining, tbo material being 
sufficiently compact not to require support. This is 
the case with the Fcnmacnbacli Tunnel, between 
Chester and Holyhead, which is cut through solid 
basalt: but the operation of perforating basaltic rock, 
granite, or wbinstone, is extremely laborious, being 
effected almost entirely ^y the tedious process of 
blasting. The Box Tunnel, between Bath and Chip¬ 
penham, the longest English tunnel, is upwards of 
one mile and three quarters in length, and exceeded 
8 QO,OOOf. in expense, oftiearlylOOf. per yard—^nothing, 
if compared with Brunei’s subaqueous achievement; 
for the Thames Tunnel cost about 1,2004 
Sovereigns, if laid down abreast, a foot wide from end 
to end, up one path and down the other, would not 
pay fmr it 

’ Emei^ng from these gloomy recesses, let ns follow 
oui traveller over the viadaots, which led his musings 
bBct.<t6 our old friends the Eomans. We hare many 
imposing stmeturea of this nature, and among the 
ftnat is that crossing the Dee, in the beautiful Yale 
ol IdangoUen, 1532 feet in length. It is securely 

^^t upon the solid rock, and measures 148 feet in 
from the river-bed to the central top of the 
pnapet. Its oonstroction occupied from the 19th of 


April, 1846, to the 12th of August, 1848, costing more 
than 100,000/. The London and Greenwich B4dlway 
is a viaduct throughout, twenty-six feet wide and about 
twenty high, and consists of 878 arches, twepty-seven 
of which are ehew arches. This form of road was neces¬ 
sitated by the multitude of houses standing iu the 
proposed line. Another magnificent atmetura is the 
Stockport Yiadnct, designed by Mr. GeorglfW. Buck. 
It is 2,179 feet long, and 106 feet high, and carries 
over the Mersey the Manchester aud Bir m ingham 
Railway. And many more raised roads, stnpendoiu 
and beautiful, have oar engineers erected throughout 
the kingdom, folly worthy of deep attention; but we 
must leave all further notice of them to mote pro¬ 
fessional pages. 

Bridges most numerous, of brick, stone, wood, and 
iron, span and support our railways; probably not 
fewer than 15,000. On the eighty-two miles of the 
London and North Western Railway, lately the Grand 
Junction, there are 169 bridges, of which sixty-three 
are below the line. There arc two or three bridges of 
such surpassing interest that we must devote some 
space to their individual notice. Each wonld have 
conferred immortal fame upon its architect; but all 
have instead combined to weave an unfading wreath 
of laurel for one man, Robert Stephenson. The High 
Level Bridge at Newcastle, the Conway, aud the 
Britannia Tubular Bridges, are all the works of his 
bands. 

A “ high level” bridge across the Tyne, had long 
been a desideratum with the good folks of Newcastle, 
the old bridge suiting only the low districts of the 
opposite shores; aud when it was determined to 
combine the termini of the neiglibonring railways into 
one grand central station, it became necessary, in 
order to include the Darlington line, tlien terminating 
at Gateshead, to carry it over the river at a consider¬ 
able altitude. Mr. R. Stephenson served, therefore, 
the common interest of the directors and townsmen 
by planning this ingenious structure, the first which 
unites the suspension with tho ordinary principles of 
a viaduct. It is nearly 1,400 feet in length, and 
comprises a carriage-road as well as a railway. A 
level bridge for horses, vehicles, and foot-passengers, 
is constructed at the altitude of ninety feet from high 
tide level. Above this the railroad is carried at an 
additional height of twenty-five feet, the parapet of 
which is more than 130 feet from the river bed. In this 
structure the iron-work weighs nearly 5,000 tons, and 
the total cost of the bridge has been about 580,000/. 

But this beautiful erection is greatly aurpasacd iu 
interest by the tabular bridges on the Chester and 
Holyhead line. It is true these are not the first 
tubular bridges, for a wooden one was built over tlis 
Rhine, about two miles above Lanfen, in 1757, by a 
carpenter, John tJlrick Grubenman, the kngth of 
which was 353) feet without support from below; 
bnt this is no prototype of tbo Britannia and Conway 
tubes. The latter and lessor of these "iron tunnel^ 
hung up in the air across arms of the sea,” is ffaiq;nT«r 
the Conway, dose undm the old castle w^ «t fit eleva* 
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tkm of eighteen feet abore higLwater lerel; its clear 
spaa being 400 feet. The brid^ consists of two rectan¬ 
gular tubes, each 424 feet long, and fourteen feet 
wide, with an average height of twenty-four feet, and 
weighing 1,800 tons. In June 1846, the masonry was 
oommeueed, and on the 17th of November 1848, the 
first tube was adjusted; on which occasion a festival 
was givelpn honour of the engineer, where his father 
was present, George Stephenson. To him the enjoy-, 
meat of that scene must have repaid ids early denials 
for the sake of the son, whose reputation was thus 
gloriously advancing. Before the second tube was 
fixed, which took place on the 2d of November in the 
same yeai*, the father’s spirit was removed from par¬ 
ticipation in earthly honours, and the son’s shaded by 
his irreparable loss ! Since that date, with invariable 
safety, trains have shot through the double tunnel, 
nor has anything occurred to diminish confidence in 
the all-abundant strength of the iron passage; and, 
indeed, the most timid woulU feel satisfactorily assured 
of their security in transit from Chester to Conway 
by a brief glance at tho rigid tests ami experiments 
of Captain Simmons, tho results of which arc con¬ 
clusive against all apprehension of danger. As the 
principles adopted in the construction of this bridge 
are identical with those of its gigantic neighbour, we 
need not, to describe them, delay longer our notice of 
the grander triumph. 

North Wales was rich enough in varied attractions 
before the year 1845. Admirers of scenery soft and 
sublime; students of history, of language, of manners, 
of men; votaries of fancy or fishing; lovers of leeks, 
lakes, or learning; the antiquary and the engineer; 
all, and severally, found abundant charms in Taffyland. 
But, in 1845, the hero of Conway designed, the directors 
of the Cliester and Holyhead Railway proposed, and 
the British senate decreed, an added bcanty to her 
scenes, especially attractive to the noble corps of 
engineers. Telford had prepared mighty and beau¬ 
tiful objects to delight the civil race in this lovely 
region, but Stephenson crowned them with the hand 
that—■ 

" Knots in the air with the bridge that it flings, 

Two peaks far disrupted by ocean and skies.” 

Beautiful were the Menai Straits, but not in the 
oCBoial eyes of the Chester and Holyhead Board. 
More lovely to them would have been a uniform level 
sward, solid and unyielding, instead of shelving shores 
and stormy seas, thought^ by the majority to be 
superior elements of the picturesque; and next in 
beiraty would they have ranked the bridge first planned 
by their engineer, of two cast-iron arcltes on piers of 
masoniy. But not so the Admiralty. They could 
not suffer the navigation of the channel, always in¬ 
tricate, to be thus impeded; and put their veto on any 
ereotion Irhioh did not fulfil the condition of a clear 
height above high-water from shore to shore of 100 
feet, and b6 eenlgring. So Mr. Stephenson was 
referred back to bis cogitations, which kindly devised 
for him and the company that remarkable manifes¬ 
tation of skill and genius—the Britannia Tabular 


Bridge. That offspring of much gestatios nuj^ be 
briefly outlined as two contiguous hollow beams sup¬ 
ported by a mid-tower in the Menai Strsitsy by two 
side towers near the opposite shores, ud two m ass i ve 
abutments at the extreme ends on solid land. 

On the 30th June^ 1845, the Parliament sonetiemed 
this undertaking, and experiments were fortiiwith 
instituted to resolve upon the best form of struoture. 
The bridge was actually commenced April the ISth, 
1846; and on the 21st of the sam^ month, Mr. Frank 
Foster laid tho first stone on the Britannia Rodt of 
the gigantic central tower. Midway between the 
Anglesey and Carnarvon shores, here 1,100 feet apart 
at high water, frowns this firm and rugged rock, 
(though said frowns are not always visibll, his crest 
being ten feet beneath the stream at high-tide,) .and 
he stood sponsor to the tower, conferring his own 
name, which tho boisterous Straits ratified by chris- 
teuiug with no sparing sprinkle. Rapid was the 
growth of this promising child; from bis chlorite- 
schist cradle, thriving, not on Glieshire cheese, but 
Cheshire sandstone and Anglesey marble, he attained 
on June the 22d, 1849, the astonishing stature of 230 
feet, ou which day tlie last stone was laid by Mr. R. 
Stephenson. At the base, its dimensions were sixty-two 
feet by fifty-two, and it tapers upwards, measuring 
seven feet less each way at the entrance of the tubes. 
20,000 tons of stone, and 387 of cast-iron, are worked 
into ibis lofty mass of masonry. The twin-towers, 
Carnarvon and Anglesey by name, stand each at 
tiie distance of 460 feet from their taller brother, 
their heads rising 190 feet above the level of high 
water. Their base is equal to the Britannia base, 
but they taper to fifty-five feet by thirty-two 
at the lower level of then tubes. Beyond these, 
cast and west, the Carnarvoushire and Anglesey 
abutments are erected inland 230 feet from the re¬ 
spective towers. The height of raeh is 168} feet, 
and their length 173 feet, including the wing walls, 
which terminate in a pair of handsome pedestals, each 
surmounted by a colossal lion eovchmt. 

The masonry, though magnificent, ie not the moit 
extraordinary portion of the Britannia Bridge the 
characteristic feature being the iron tunnek they 
support. To fulfil the Admiral ty dictum, Mr. Stephen¬ 
son bent his energies to devising a strai^t, not an 
arched erection. Strength, durability, and lightness 
were tho objects to be attained in such a oonstmotioii r 
and the engineer determined to avail himself of tbe 
well-known superiority of hollow beams to solid ones 
in their capability of resistance proportioned to their 
weight. This form being resolved upon, experiment 
soon decided in favour of Wrought-iroti as the materkd 
to be employed, on account of the great resutanee tbii 
metal opposes to extension. Plates of mallesbls IfOir 
varying from six to twelve feet in length are eUefly' 
employed, strongly rivetted together. Mas^ auA 
elaborate were the experiments direoted an) pir. 
formed by Mesws. Steplienson, FairbakUi Hodf^oneu^ 
E. and L. Clark, and other triented euganen, befsed 
the form .of these aerial tidwt, or rather psssdgM^.trffd 
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Hied ia detail. Cjliadrical, elliptical, and ceotanfpilar 
Irallow girders were fashioned, tested, and crushed 
beneath the unoonseionable, pressures with which 
thejr were overburdened, by the zeal of these earnest 
and untiring men; who finally found the strongest 
form to be the rectangular, which is consequently 
adopted. Purthermore, the top and hefttom are com¬ 
post of parallel cells; eight in ttumbpr in the roof, 
and six in the flow, a contrivance that affords mucli 
additional strength. Each gallery complete consists 
of four separate tubes, one on either side of the 
Britannia-tower, extending to its appropriate land- 
tower, the length being 472 feet, and one from each 
land-tower to the corresponding inland abutment 
measuring* 874 feet. Externally the width of each 
tnbe is fifteen feet. 6S miles of bars of iron have 
been used to connect the vertical sides of the cells witli 
the upper and lower plates, and the rivets that unite 
tlie iron sheets consumed 12G miles, or 900 tons of 
rod-iron. They are seven-eighths of an inch in dia¬ 
meter, and wore driven into the rivet-holes red-hot, 
that their contraction in cooling might compress the 
wrought-iron plates still more closely togetlier. The 
whole weight of iron in these aerial tunnels exceeds 
11,300 tons; but if they had been solid instead of 
hollow they would have bent beneath their own 
weight. Of the eight tubes, the four shortest were 
oonstmoted on scaffolding in the respective positions 
they were intended permanently to occupy; but the 
four longest were built on platforms on the Carnarvon 
shore, and were thence floated on pontoons to the 
foot of the bridge. It was in June, 1847, that the 
first load of iron reached the Straits, and in Juno, 
1849, the first tube was floated, and was finally 
secured in its airy resth^-place on the following 9th 
of November. 

Perhaps daring the whole process of this under¬ 
taking, fraught as it is with unusual interest in every 
stage and detail, there were no portions more striking 
and critical than the floatings and elevations of the 
great central tubes. Sir Prancis Head was an eye¬ 
witness on one of these occasions, and he has por¬ 
trayed the scene with his usual graphic power. Truly 
it was no ordinary sight to witness the stately smling 
of the huge metal mass towards its lofty home, and 
required, as it reoeive4 the guidance of the best en¬ 
gineering genius of the day. Mr. Stephenson directed 
the whole proceedings; and Sir P. Head describes the 
movements of his arms by which he signified to his 
ooBiijatorB how he wished them to regulate the speed. 
This telegraphic mode of action, it appears, was 
imagined hj some of the spectators to lesnit from a 
high degree of nervous excitement on the part of poor 
Mr.|||ephensan. "Did’nt you observe,” said one, 
" ^iriv he kept oontinnally stretching out his arms, 
xad^ng them up and then sinking them down ? But 
'io wonder he.was so agitated!” When Aquarins 
> had borne bis burden to the foot of the Britannia 
tower hia aid was not dispensed with; indeed, the 
greatest service bad yet to be accorded. After the 
aquatio exoorsion came the aenmautic trip; ior tins 


enormous gallery, weighing 1,800 tom^ (the weight of 
each of the four longest seotions,} had an upward 
journey exceeding 100 feet to accomplish; so, to give 
him a lift, Messrs. Easton and Amoa, of Southwark, 
supplied a..powerfal hydraulic press, sud to be tlw 
most mighty iustrumeut existing. The engines apffited 
to the force part of this press could drive the flidd, it 
is cidculated, more than five times as highl|| the top 
of Snowdon. Upwards of 8,000 lbs. por square imdi 
is the enormous pressure exerted by this machine, the 
whole lifting power of which is estimated at 8,623 
tons. 

In Pebmary, 1850, the second tube, was deposited, 
and on March the 6tb, a locomotive first flew across 
the Menai Straits. At half-past six A.U., tlie driver 
of that eugiae started with two other engines from tlie 
Bangor Station, all gaily decorated with union-jacks 
and foreign flags. That driver felt no fear in bis trial 
trip; he urged neither steed nor stoker as he neared 
the novel tube, but at a steady, stately pace of some 
seven miles an hour, he boldly tested the strength of 
his own creation. It was Robert Stephenson. He 
was the first man that traversed with a steam-engine 
that spanning gallery. In the centre of each span the 
engines rested, but not the trace of a deflection could 
be detected. To prove the stability of the structure 
it was subjected to several severe ordeals, all estab¬ 
lishing the complete success of the gigantic under¬ 
taking. During these tests on interesting episode 
occurred iu the Carnarvon land-tube, where Mr. Mare, 
of Blackwall, the constructor of seven tubes out of tlie 
eight, inserted the last rivet, exactly the tm-milHonth, 
in its prepared home; Mr. Stephenson driving it iu 
and clenching it amid the prolonged shouts of the as¬ 
sembled populace, reverberated by) the bold hills of 
Carnarvon. On the Monday week following the up 
line ” was opened for public traffic. The third and^ 
fourth tubes were deposited on the 11th of Jnly and 
13th of September in the same year respectively; and 
on the 21st of October, 1860, the “ down line ” was 
permanently opened, and the Britannia bridge com¬ 
pleted, little more than four years being occupied in 
the whole construction; about half the time required 
for the erection of Telford’s beaurirulMenaiSuspension 
Bridge. Many similar and additional experiments 
were made on this occasion, and, among othen^ that 
of driving a heavily-loaded train throughout the tube 
at the highest attainable velocity; the result being*a 
less amount of deflection tjiau when the weight wi^^ 
the tube was stationary. 

Those lovers of mountain and marine soeneiy whom 
the liberality of the London and North Western Com¬ 
pany has induced to visit Bangor and Beaumaris, 
among other beauties of the principality, will Ibel 
pecnlkr interest in knowing that every aeotion of this 
bridge through which they will be twice hftrried, is 
constructed to bear a weight about nine times gieatet 
than it can ever be required to sustain, namdy that 
of a tndn co-equal with itself in leng^. Indeed, 
Mr. Stephenson assures us that no part of the line is 
so competent for its work ss the bridge between Car- 
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aamn tod Anglesey; while its lateral strength is far 
too considerable to admit of the least apprehension of 
danger from the severest hurricanes. From lion to 
lion the total length of the bridge is 1|841 feet, an 
extent which will be readily realised by those hf our 
readers who remember that this measurement is 
exactly seven feet less than that of the Crystal Palace. 
The whoie%ost according to the official statement has 
been as Mows 

Masonry • £158,704 

Iron us^ in tubes and towers . 149,565 
Construction of tubes .... 226,234 
Pontoons, raising, machinery &c. 37,878 

Carpentry and labour in floating,! . 

raising, and completing bridge/ ' 
Experiments.. 3,986 

Total cost : . . £601,865 

There are very many curious and interesting de¬ 
tails and peculiarities, besides observations and 
experiments, which we should be glad to describe 
could we afford the space, but must content ourselves 
with referring only to the ingenious method by which 
the ever-varying conti-action and expansion of the 
metal, according to the temperature is provided for. 
The differences of length vary from half an inch to 
three inches, the maximum and minimum lengths 
being attained about three hours after noon and mid¬ 
night. To meet this effect certain ends of the tubes 
are left loose, working on iron-rollers, with admirable 
contrivances for maintaining the true level of the line 
and ensuring safety to the passing trains. 

Onr railways abound with beauties, and we confess 
to no sympathy with those who think thorn antithe¬ 
tical to poesy, or destructive of the picturesque. A 
rail-train skirting the forest, winding among steep 
hills and above or beneath graceful bridges, with the 
stateliness of a floating giant of the deep, and the 
swiftness of a messengdr of air, is an object of ex¬ 
ceeding beauty; while to see it dashing into a dark 
vision-impenetrable tunnel, like some fabulous dragon 
hiding himself from heaven's light in his earth-rent 
cavern; or to watch the swift approach through the 
blackness of night. of those fiercely-glaring, fiery, 
blood-red eyes—to hear the rattling thunder of the 
monster as in one pulse-beat he rushes past—and then 
to lose him as instantaneously as though its air-tend¬ 
ing shriek had opened a chasm which engulphed the 
black, half visionary, land-leviatian, approaches, nay, 
attains sublimity. 

Hans Christian Andersen has admirably described 
a railway ride:—"The first sensation,” he says, "is 
that of a very gentle motion in the carriages, and 
then the chains are attached which bind them together; 
the steam whistle sounds again and we move on, at 
first but slowly, as if a child’s hand drew a little 
carriage. The speqd increases imperceptibly, but 
you in your book, look at your map, and as yet 
do not lightly know at what speed yon are going, for 


the train glides on like a sledge over the levd sncfw- 
field. You look ont of the window and dtacover that 
you are careering away as wijh horses at fttU g^op; 
it goes still quicker; you seem to £y; but here is no 
shaking, no suffocation, nothing of what you anticipated 
would be unpleasant. What was that red thing which 
darted like lightning dose past us f It was one of the 
watchmen, wheuttood there with his flog. Only look 
out, and the.nearest ten or twenty yards you see is a 
field which looks like a rapid stream; grass and phttlA. 
run into each other. We have an idea of standing 
outside of the globe and seeing it turn round; it pains 
the eye to keep it fixed for a long time in the same 
direction .... It is as if town lay close to town; 
now comes one, then another. One can imagine the 
flight of birds of passage—they must leave towns 

behind thus.And as to all the poetry of 

travelling being lost, 1 am quite of the contrary 
opinion. It is in the narrow, close packed diligences 
that poetry vanishes: we become dull; we are 
plagued with heat and dust in the best season of the 
year, and,in winter by bad heavy roads; we do not 
see nature itself in a wider extent, but in longer 
draughts than in a railway carriage. Oh, what a noble 
and great achievment of the mind is this production!' 
we feel ourselves as powerful as the sorcerers of old! 
wc put our magic horse to the carriage, and space 
disappears; we fly like the clouds in a storm—^as the 
bird of passage flies! Onr wild horse snorts and snuffs, 
and the dark stream rashes out of his nostrils. 
Mephistopheles could not fly quicker with Faust on 
bis cloak! .... I can remember but a few times in 
my life that ever I felt myself so affected as I was 
on this railroad joiuncy; 1 felt a devotion, such as 
when a child I have felt in the church alone; and 
when older in the snn-illumined forest, or on the 
sea in a dead calm and starlight night.” 

Truly “ space disappears” beneath the strides of our 
"magic horse,” and wo feel scarcely startled by the 
assertion which has been made, that "it wUl be 
literally easier, and take less time, to travel than to 
slay at home.” What different geographical ideas the 
next generation will imbibe from their " Goldsmith's” 
and “ Guy’s” to some of our hazy visions of distance 1 
Mile-reckoning will be eschewed, and minute-measure 
established. Butler’s Atlas must be superseded 
by Bradshaw’s Guide, with a universal railway 
firontispiece; and the infant mind will describe the 
mutual distances of nations by the time in which 
express trains perform the journey between them. 
"Capital cities” and "chief towns” will become ob¬ 
solete terms, and "central” and "minor sthtions” 
will bother instead the brains of childhood. What 
may we not prophesy 'of {the future from that we 
witness around usf The journey from London to 
Paris has already been performed in nine hours. Only 
the* other day our Exhibition Commissioners were 
whirling over the " pale iron edge” on their way to 
the gay capital at a velocity of sixty-six miles an 
hour. The night-mail regularly reaches Paris in 
twelve hours; while the express trains travel to 
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Southampton at the rate of about forty-five miles an 
hoar, to Dover at forty-eight and a half miles an 
hour, and to Exeter at nearly fifty-two miles an 
hourj and in'experimental trija even seventy miles 
an hour has been exceeded. But does not this 
tearing pace wear out mortal man, and seeip better 
adapted fur rockets or cannon balls titan flesh and 
blo^f Is it not at least subversive of all ease, 
comfort, and tranquillity P “ While toe train,” says 
a reviewer, “ is thus almost on the wing, beating 
the eagle in its flight, the passengers are reclining 
in their easy chairs, thinking or sleeping, reading or 
writing, as if they were in their own happy homes— 
safer indeed than there, for thieves cannot rob them by 
day, nor burglars alarm them by night. The steam 
horse starts neither at the roar of the thunderstorm, 
nor the flash of its lire. Draughts of a purer air expel 
the marsh poison from its scat before it has begun 
the work of death; and, surrounded by conductors, the 
delicate and timid traveller looks without dismay on 
the forked messenger of destruction, twisting the 
spire or rending the oak, or raging above the fear 
stricken dwellings of man.” 

Nor is it passengers only, “the least transportable 
species of luggage,” who speed from town to town 
with such rapidity. Ponderous loads of merchandise, 
perhaps 300 tons in weight, surpass the most ex¬ 
traordinary feats of swiftness our fleetest messengers 
could accomplish before the iron monarcli waved his 
snowy plume. This branch of traflic is not confined 
to bulky articles. More than two thousand parcels 
are booked daily at the Eiislon Station, and the entire 
arrangements are so complete that not more than one 
parcel in four hundred thousand is lost. 

Certainly the velocity attained is scarcely more 
striking than the immense cargoes, animal, vegetable, 
and mineral, that arc now transported daily and 
nightly between all parts of the kingdom; which 
results as mudh from the great reduction of cost in 
money as from the diminished expenditure of time. 
Not only is merchandise conveyed as far in one hour 
as it travelled formerly by the best waggons in a day, 
but the charge, made is now about three-pence a ton 
per mile where, eighty or ninety years ago, it was five 
times that sum; and it has been calculated for the 
two years ending 3(^fi of June, 1848, that nearly 
seve/deen mllions was actually saved by passengers in 
rail-trains of what they would have expended had they 
travelled by stage coach—the saving being about 
seven-tenths of the actual outlay! We need not wonder, 
then, at the enormous increase of passengers, who 
last yasr were nearly treble the number booked 
in 1843 in the United Kingdom; for, in 1850, they 
greatly exceeded sixty-six millions. The total amounts 
of the yearly traffic received by the railway companies 
of Great Britain and Ireland correspond in magnitude 
and progression. The annual increase of toe sums 
reemved is upwards of a million sterling. In Ihe 
year ending 30th June, 1830, the total receipts for 
pessengers and goods was 18,407,858/.; of which more 
titan W was paid hj passengers. 


One of the most interesting developments of onr 
new system of transit is the excursion train, which 
has obtained, in a remarkably* short space of time, very 
extensive pnblio support. Moat marvellona aye the 
invitations of the more liberal and enterprising of ooi; 
railway companies; and not less astonishing are the 
swarming responders who besiege the London termini 
—portals to them of every variety of beauty in nature 
and art. Hence the trains and sets of trains con¬ 
veying their two, three, even six thousand passengers 
to or from the metroplitan centre. Is it an after¬ 
noon’s excursion that is desired, 0 denizen of London? 
You may go to Hampton Court and back, (thirty 
miles,) for one shilling. A sea-breeze ? Take a ticket 
for Hastings; you pay five shillings for your 160 
miles. Or have Oxford’s glories excited your cariosity ? 
For three-and-sixpenco the intervening sixty-three 
miles are travelled twice over. Do you want more 
for your money, and a peep at Salisbury Cathedral ? 
The same sum will defray the cost of your journey, 
and afford you nearly a 200 miles ride. If your 
friends, on the other hand, politely recommend you 
to “ go to Bath,” and you wish to oblige them, your 
journey there and back, (213 miles,) will cost you the 
modest sum of five shillings. Now-a-dajs, a scanty 
purse and a short leisure will not hide from you the 
lovely valleys of Hope and Hathersage, of Borrowdale 
and Palterdale, of Llanberris and Festiniog; or the 
bold summits of the Peak, of Snowdon, of Helvellyn, 
of Saddleback, and Skiddaw. 

The democrat ic effect of these steam-trips in the 
present days for the millions, when, 

“ Her Majesty’s carriage, though fit up in style. 

Goes by just the same line os the penny-a-mile,” 

is amusingly exemplified by Mr. Laing, who describes 
a llhiiic steam-bont scene in his " Observations on 
Europe.” After depicting an English exclusive he 
proceeds to "Tlie German potentate, who at home 
sits in whiskered magnificence at the window of his 
schlon, and may count every shirt laid on the green to 
J)leach witliin the circle of his hereditary dominions 
and territorial sway, condescends, in these days of 
speed and economy, to save his state revenues and 
travel by steam to visit his crowned cousins. Seated 
in the saloon of a Rhine steam-boat, he stares over bis 
tawny mustaebios, like an owl in a withered beech- 
hedge, at the free and easy crowd of passengers of all 
ranks and countries who seem quite insensible of 
their proximity to so much grandeur. He discovers, 
l)erliaps, in his all-engrossing, talkative, vis-a-vis neigh- 
bmir at dinner, whom the waiters fly to serve, the 
thriving draper of bis own village metropolis, returning 
from Manchester with a fresh stock of goods and 
assurance, with which he feels quite at his ease, and 
sits altogether unannihilated in the sublime presence. 
Nay, horror of horrors 1 the fellow calls for a bottle 
of higher-prieed wine than his Serene Highness is 
drinking; nods, actually nods, to the thrice illustrious 
Herr; tells him they must hive seen each oilier 
somewhere before, and proposes a g^lass to their better 
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acquamtancc! Where Till the influence of steam- 
power end?” 

Notwithstanding the multitude of runners to and 
fn) on the face of the earth, and the immense power 
of the newly developed agency of traffic, the risk and 
danger to the necks and limbs of prudent passengers 
is extremely small; and, owing to improvements in 
system, knowledge, and practice, tiiese risks are still 
diminishing. In 184'8 the proportion of passengers 
injured on all our lines, by accidents beyond their 
control, was one in every 45?,818; the proportion 
killed, one in 6,440,087. In 1849 only one in 760,018 
was injured, and one only in 12,768,308 passengers 
lost his life by such accidents. Railway riding is the 
tafist as well as the most expeditious and cheapest 
mode of travel yet discovered. This the public are 
beginning to understand and appreciate; though the 
faith of many as well as the persons of few may be 
somewhat shaken now and then by “ another dreadful 
collision,” to bo accounted for, perhaps, by the couplet 
a stoker writes to a friend in our merriest periodical.— 
“ Sometimes, Jem, I own with our puflin’ and stririn’ 
We thinks too much of speed, and too little of drivin'" 

There .nay be a few folk still remaining who sym¬ 
pathise in the old hidy’s feelings that refused to travel 
by railroads because she “ didn’t believe in ’emand 
there are many more to whom the truths of our new 
art of locomotion are not brought home. They cannot 
rid tliemselves of the old notions of distances and 
fatigues; nor can be persuaded that any journey of 
twenty miles and upwards can be other Ilian “ a great 
undertaking.” But considerable advances arc already 
made in familiarizing men’s minds wilh the real expe¬ 
dition and ease of visiting those dear friends and 
scenes they have been wont to consider as enviously 
separated from them by floods, fields, and other 
obstacles, requiring much expenditure of time and 
great screwing-up of enterprise to overcome. 

Still, as yet, we are but in the infancy of steam 
traffic. Railways beget travellers, and travellers 
extend railways; the most civilized countries, as was 
to be expected, are in the van, but tlieir sphere is 
enlarging with accelerated rapidity, more than a 
th,ousaiid miles annually being added to their length. 
After tile United States and England comes Germany, 
with 8500 miles of rails projected, more than half 
being completed. France, with upwards of 3,500 
miles planned; mostly working. Russia has 1,400 
miles open, or in course of construction. Belgium, 
600 miles«pett. Itdly has 150 miles executed. Spain, 
at present, boasts only,of eighteen miles; but 800 
miles have been laid down in Cuba. 

Think of the impetus given to every variety of 
human intercourse yvhen the continental systems of 
railway are complete; when not only the Panama 
railway is opened, (which it is expected to be next 
year,) but also that uniting Cairo with Alexandria, for 
which preparations are dready making; when the 
proposed Ostend and Calcutta line is constracted, 
brin^g Hiudoslan within seven days’ ride of London; 
when Asa Whitney's Atlantic and Pacific Railway, (a 


most novel, gigantic, and though, primd /ade, ex¬ 
travagant, reifiy foaaftle scheme) is not only fessible 
but fact! 

Is not the Electric Tel^aph an incoiqwrated 
portion of the railway system P It would scarcely be 
excusable here to omit mentioning this wonderful 
invention by which we beat time hollow. 

" Time and tide wait for no man,” but the lightning 
messenger gives time the go-by, and, in America, beats 
him by ” long clialks.” A message sent from Boston 
at ten o’clock a.m. reaches New Orleans at half-past 
nine the same morning, beating time by half an hour. 
In America more than 10,000 miles of wife are laid 
down, the cost in tiiat country being only about thirty 
pounds a mile. In England, where the cost is 1501. 
per mile, scarcely a quarter of that extent is in ope¬ 
ration. Prom the chief station in Lothbuiy,—^which 
like a great spider in the centre of his web, feels at 
the cud of every thread what is transpiring around,— 
news are spread instantaneously to the confines of the 
kingdom. At eight o’clock a.h. Edinburgh knows 
the principal contents of the Loudon Journals; and 
even Dublin, separated by the sea, had the Queen’s 
Parliament Speech in print eight hours after it was 
delivered in the House of Lords. But salt-water is 
to oppose no retardation. St. George’s Channel, as 
well as Dover Straits, is to become a site for that 
strangest marvel, the submarine telegraph; and it is 
seriously proposed to lay down wires between the 
United Kingdom and United States. It is said thirty- 
sLx distinct wires, making a total length of 120,000 
miles, may be safely trusted beneath the Atlantic 
billows, protected by gutta-percha. Tlie work would 
be guaranteed to endure for ten years, and might be 
completed in two, and the whole outlay is estimated 
at 600,000/. Really Lord Palmerston couldn’t have 
been joking in talking of the day when, '* If he were 
asked a question about India he should say, ' Wait a 
moment while I telegraph the Governor-general, and 
I’ll tell you!”’; Of clairvoyants the " occupation’s 
gone,” the electric telegraph has rendered us inde¬ 
pendent of them; just as steam, by almost conferring 
uidversal ubiquity upon us, inspires contempt for the 
scrcn-lcuguc boots so often sighed after in childhood. 
From electric telegraphs will flow repression of fraud 
and prevention of violence, in addition to much com¬ 
mercial advantage and social happiness. 

What gigantic promises loom upon us through the 
atmosphere of steam! we would fain indulge in trac¬ 
ing their outlines, but must prepare instead to con¬ 
clude onr sketches of some of the Triumphs of Steam, 
in its appliance to locomotion, and space compels us 
to confine our remarks on their resulting eflbot in 
a very small compass. 

Which arc the leading characteristics of our new 
mode of transport? Immensely improved regnlwity, 
accommodation, olieapness, and speed. Let ns r^eet 
how these tend to dimmish the evila and augment 
the enjoyments of life. It is evident that the iDcm^ 
venienoe and sorrows of separation between ftiradi 
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•re materially lessened as tlie opportanities of 
meetings are multiplied, and .their anxiety allayed as 
inoreos^ faoilities of oommuuicatiou, personal and 
postal, are afforded, and vhioli vould therefore be 
embraced when cause fur anxiety really exists. The 
swift transmission of letters, as well as the reduced 
rates of postage, tends greatly to their multiplication. 
John o’Groats and Land’s End may communicate in 
as short interrab as correspondents between Stepney 
and Hammersmith could rail at, sympathise, or 
advise with one another bat a vtrj few years ago. 
4 s respects personal intercourse, journeys no longer 
entail personal difficulty or fatigue in the regions of 
railways. The comfort, ease, and safety of travelling 
attained is marvellous. Travellers are multiplied by 
the moderate cost of transit, and the increase in their 
numbers re-acts in farther reducing prices. The 
cost saved by this reduction of rates throughout the 
longdom is very considerable, and, of course, remains 
for employment in other branches of industry. It is 
obvious that the diminished cost of transport lowers 
to, at least, the same extent the price of the article 
to the consumer. In that important necessary, fuel, 
the chief expense is the carriage; and greatly is the 
comfort of the poor enhanced by a cheap supply of 
tliis commodity. Eurther, the consumer is benefited 
by depending no longer on a limited, local, and pre¬ 
carious supply. .There will be fewer contingencies of 
scarcity of any particular product, and of unequal 
plenty, as markets for supply and consumption will be 
multiplied to every town, village, and province, by the 
facility of access now extended to greatly increased 
distances, thus enlarging in like degree the available 
field of commercial intercourse. Thus the producer 
derives correspouding advantages. His goods are 
transmitted with safety and celerity to more distant 
markets; nor can his supplies be too abundant, even 
though of a perishable nature, since he has access to 
an area with scarcely assignable limitations. Cattle 
can now be conveyed to distant towns, cheaper by 
from two to ten per cent., at far less risk, and in a 
more healthy condition, than by driving; and many 
fresh sources of industry and traffic have dated their 
origin from the establishment of railways. Land is 
advanced in value; much that had hitherto been left 
waste as uncultivable has been brought into cultiva¬ 
tion by the cheap conveyance of chalk, limestone, 
and manure with which it is rendered fertile; and 
country towns are improved by thelighting, boilffiugs, 
bridges, &c., for which to the nulways they are 
indebted. 

The employment afforded to a large class of our 
population is another point of view by no meaiu to 
be ovdimhd. Upwards of sixty thousand persons 
are permanently engaged on our railways. 
Including those employed in the construction of new 
lines, and taking into consideration the probable 
number dependent on the empUyk, fully one-fiftieth 
of the whole population. Dr. Lardner r^ons, were 
supported in 1848 by the railways of the United 
Kiiigdom. Prominent among the blessings conferred 


are the opportunities presented to town-pent men, 
who toil with head or bands, of breathing pure ur 
and refreshing their fagged faoulUes, mental and 
physical, with the invigorating beaut^ of country 
scenes, while their families sliue in a still greater 
degree the health-bestowing benefits. Gradueffiy the 
poorer classes will partake of this advantage, work¬ 
men’s villages will spring up, and cheap workmen’s 
trains convey them to their respective scenes of 
labour. In the governmentaf departments of the 
country the rapidity of inteUigenoe is invaluable, 
espebially with the powers now possessed of trans¬ 
ferring and concentrating large bodies of man, troops 
or police, when required, for the suppression of 
disorder and local disturbance. Increased traffic 
must eventually annihilate the vexatious passport 
system; and will no doubt materially help to eradicate 
the clumsy machinery of fiscal taxes, the expenses 
of collecting which will be saved to the people by the 
establishment of a direct system of taxation. 

If we regard the effects of our improved methods 
of transport on the moral interests of the community, 
wo shall find at least as much reason for congratula¬ 
tion. Habits of order, punctuality, and systematic 
industry are inculcated. Education penetrates the 
old fastnesses of ignorance, and dislodges prejudice 
and crime. Lessened labour, more abundant supplies 
—of not only the necessaries, but the conveniences, 
and even the refinements of life—^improve the appear¬ 
ance and condition of the people, and increase their 
self-respect and good order. Their minds become 
enlarged by greater variety of scenes and intercourse. 
Degi^cd pleasures are less relished and less sought 
after. Innocent and healthful recreations, as well as 
being the least costly, will promote the happiness of 
individuals, and augment considerably that of their 
families, who will receive, in consequence, better 
training than they could otherwise have done. All 
these circumstances tend to diminish the country’s 
criminal list, and, therefore, to reduce the civil army 
arrayed against crime; and as much will nationd 
crime be repressed, and the more gigantic and san¬ 
guinary armies of the earthy to a still greater ex¬ 
tent, will become disbanded. What is the result ? 
Besides the inestimable blessing of peace, the expense 
of maintaining troops is spared the people, and men 
are given us to assist with their labour, in obtuning 
and elaborating the products of our bounteous earth. 
Thus,- mutual action and reaction advaqpes social 
progress, nor can we attempt to pursue, much less to 
limit, the extent of the powerful agencies now being 
developed among us. 

What steam-traffic has done, is doing, and will do, 
are sulqecta intensely interesting to the trader, to 
the politician, and especially to the friend of human 
progress, the lover of mankind. Beplete vrith 
realized enjoyment and joyful promise are these 
avenues of thought, leading us, the farther we pene¬ 
trate and the more diligently we explore them, into 
ever new and increasingly beauUfol aspects of view. 
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where Tuioiu clearer and more dear enfold them- 
eelrea—sot cheats of the imagination, but natural];’ 
arising from the agendes witnessed at work around 
ns—and all dedar^ tendenc; to that promised con¬ 
summation of the wajB of Providence towards man, 
when ultimately this fair earth shall be purified and 
perfected, and enjoyed by those happy children of 
men— 

"The crowning race 

Of those that, eye to eyo, shall look 
Oa knowledge, under whose command 
Is earth and earth’s, and in their hand 
b nature open like a book. 

No longer half akin to bmte, 

For all we thought,, and loved, and did. 

And hoped and Buffer'd, is but seed 
Of what in<ihem is flower and fruit.” 

The pen of the poet alone, “faithful and far- 
seeing,” can portray, with any measure of success, 
the hopes that continually expand as contemplation is 
indulged of what these new powers and stirrings 
among men are destined to achieve. To some minds, 
railways and steam ships are interesting only ihrougli 
the medium of shares and dividends; to others, their 
prominent advantage is their aid in a day’s pleasuring; 
to many n)orc, they are contributors of various enjoy¬ 
ments, themselves being neither thanked nor thought 
of; but to the thinking observer of the times they 
unfold their true character as leading instruments i)i 
the regeneration of the world. 

Society is already becoming penetrated with tlic 
influences of steam-traffic throughout every ramifica¬ 
tion—influences which it cannot be doubted must 
spread to every hahitoble speck upon the globe. No 
race nor class of men can be e.xcluded from partici¬ 
pating in the vast benefits that shall be conferred. 
We might ratiicr say, races and classes shall exist no 
more; social iflstances, like physical distances, shall 
he annihilated; and the grand result of railroads, (of 
levelling tendencies, moral as well as material,) aud 
their accessories, in fewest words may be described us 
moulding all mankind into one affectionate family, 
and universalizing to each member the abounding 
products and loveliness of their many-climed aud 
beautiful earth-home. Human life is becoming 
lengthened, strengthened, and more happy. Tlie 
sources of enjoyment are daily increasing. Man sees 
more, hears more, learns more, achieves and enjoys 
far more iu a limited time, than he could have done in 
any other age. Is not this living longer ? 

"We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths ; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most—feeb the ^oblest—acts the best." 

Above all, steam-power will cement the interests of 
men of ali colours and climes; uniting the scattered 
threads of nations into one common cord, to the 
increase of strength and unity of purpose, and 
binding the prospering earth together in peace, 
happiness, uid good-will. We consider it a mighty 
inatrumsnt, bestowed by Heaven upon men, to 


mitigate tiie original enrae of ^ prononnoed bn onr 
race in Eden, dbd to soften—perhaps to annul the 
farther curse drawn down by the impionsnea our 
forefathers around the Babel tower, when the human 
family was confused, scattered, aud divided. By the 
powers now entrusted to us shall they spin be 
united together in mutual dependence; the arta of 
peace and civilization will he spread and multiplied, 
and the knowledge of Christianity universally ex¬ 
tended—^promulgated, not by the tardy though heroio 
labours of a few isolated missiqparies, but by the 
free intercourse of all Cliristcudom with the heathen 
nations of the earth, and the mingling of idolaters 
with the scenes and people of our Christian lands. 
The re-union of mankind thus established shall never 
again be dissolved, weakened, or disturbed, till the 
old heavens and the old earth shall pass away, and 
that better country shall appear, visions of which we 
arc cncoui-aged to cherish by the Holy Book of 
inspired Bevelation. 

In concluding our akclch of steamboats and rail¬ 
ways, incomplete and imperfect as it must necessarily 
be, we nevertheless trust that sufficient interest has 
been eliminated to invite some minds to pursue more 
in detail, in other spheres and different aspects, the I 
action, influence, and mission, the wonders, and the ^ 
Triumphs of Steam. I 

• B. 
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j I KEVER had the honour of seeing or hearing George 
llobiiis, and I rather think, that if allowed the choice ' 
of when and where I should liavo enjoyed that privi¬ 
lege, I sliould not have cared for seeing him in the 
rostrum, llobins shone more in print than in his 
sale-room, the aristocratic character of his audiences 
preventing those familiarities in illustration which the 
critical desiderate in a model auctioneer. But there was 
one occasion on whicli I should have been glad to 
haffe seen the renowned knight of the hammer. It was 
at an animal meeting of tlic shareholders of Drury 
Lane. Lord Byron, Holiliousc, and other literati, with ' 
a laudable view to the elevation of the drama, had con¬ 
sented to become members of tlie managing committee, 
mid on the faith of their efficiency, George had pur¬ 
chased certain shares. Tlie day of reckoning came, 
mid the noble and learned committee had to meet their I 
constituents. The utilitarian capitalist listened with 
great patience to the details of what had been done i 
for tlie restoration of “the legitimate,” but no mention | 
was made of a dividend, and on liis receiving a nega- ' 
tivo reply to his express inquiry on this point, the 
look of contempt which Eobins cast on Lord Byron 
and Ills coadjutors, must Lave been rich beyond de¬ 
scription. 

I have alluded to the tight-lacedness of high-class 
auctioneers, and accordingly, I do not mean to call 
attention’ to them or their doings, but will restriet 
myself to the sayings and actings of some of the 
more humble professors of the art. I lately heard of 
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one member of tbe firatranity, whom h might be worth likelOco — thefarendofaMdle. Uveafidtlx — d(m^ 
a walk of some miles to behold. He was selling some likespeaking at a sale—oftendoncfor a purpose. Sereral 
ready-made clothes, and excited the feelings of his respectablepeoplegottheirpockels picked last night, 
audience by tlie bold] statements which he thundered Fircandeightthankyou. GoingaUdoneatfiveandei^t, 
in their ears. ten then’’Muchgoodmayitdoyoubuyerspaythe 

“Them clothes is unkimmhi cheap—^thcre never duty.” 
vas the like on them before, and there never rill be No. 3. Mr. Tnokey belonged to a different order, 
the like again. Them clothes, ladies and gen’tmen, He had a well-developed person, copiously adorned 
vas made by people as vorks under ground nine days with Brummagem jewdlcry, and he essayed connexion 
in the veek, keeps themselves in wittels, hasks no with the higher walks of the profession. He generally 
TBges, and in these dull times werry glad to get a job sold the stocks of large dealers, who aocompaniqd 
too, I can tell you.” None of Mr. Mayhew’s social him from town 1o town, and looked after goods and 
pictures can at all approach to this. cash at one and the same time. Mr. Tuckey did not 

To proceed however to personal sketches. No. 1 relish this surveillance, but nevertheless he had to 
was a youth who owned a donkey-cart filled with submit. The point in Mr. Tuokey’s rhetoric con¬ 
orockery-ware, whose system of business was amusing sisted in his extreme unwillingness to " throw away ” 
in tha extreme. Halting at a crowded comer of so many valuable articles for a “ mere nothing.” 
the street, he mounted his vehicle and shouted out, " Ladies ami gentlemen, the next lot is three trays, 
“ Here ye arc! ” and then spinning round a plate on ^e^l papier machd. None of your imitations, ladies 
the point of bis forefinger, he jerked it up in the air and gentlemen, but the real sterling article, on my 
several times, and then ended this part of the per- honour. At the wholesale manufactory, these trays 
formance, by kicking it to pieces with his foot. By are sold to dealers at one guinea each.” 
the time this feat was accomplished, a sufficient crowd I'roprietor. A guinea and n half, 
had collected, and the sale commenced. “ Tliis gentleman, my friend here, ladies and gen- 

“ Here ye arc ! look at this brown basin. Two and tlcmcn, says that the wholesale price is a guinea and 
six for the basin, two and five, two and four, two and a lialf; on my conscience I believe it is, .but I am 
three, two and two, two and one, fm ! No! Well always unwilling to have the appearance of exagge- 
then, sixpence fcfr the basin ! five, four, three, two! ratuig. At the manufactory they sell at one guinea 
gnepenny for the b-asiu ! No! not one penny for the and a half each; nowl am willing—nay,/«»«ashamed 
basin ? De’il a hair I care! ” And with an action to mention it—I assure you, ladies and gentlemen, 1 
suitable to this irreverent remark, the brown basin do it with the utmost reluctance, but if it were not 
was tossed over the [ heads of the spectators and that the whole stock must be sold off on Friday by 
shivered to pieces. The effect of this pantomine twelve o’clock, I would not—positively I would not— 
was striking. Women declaimed in loud chorus at put up these valuable articles—the last set we have, 
suoh a wanton destruction of property, and men positively the last of the many we had—and I am will- 
looked thought ful and grave. ing to pul them up at one guinea—one guinea for 

“ Oh man, dinna brak the things,” was the im- the whole lot.” ^ 

ploring request of one Abigail. Here the proprietor groans. 

Another brown basin sprang into the air, but was “ My friend’s feelinp are hurt, and no wonder, 
dexterously caught, and then the bidding bcgai^ in If I were not used to it, I could not do these things 
good earnest, and generally was kept up with such without blushing. To think of these three papier 
spirit, as to preclude-the necessity of sacrificing any madid trays with Chinese patterns being offered for 
more cracked ware; for although it may detract from one guinea—it passes compreheimion, positively it 
the poetry of the narrative, truth requires us to state docs, ladies and geiitlcmeh. In the shops they would 
that those pieces only were made to describe the sell at tlircc pot^ids each—now do not offer sixpences 
hyperbolic curve, which the young gcnlleman pro- or sliiliings, but let your advances be in crown pieces 
viously knew to be defec^h'c. for these valuable articles. Oue guinea and no ad- 

No. 2. Tommy East was a stationary, not a peripa- vance! none, no advance, none! can I believe my 
tetic vendor, and was amongst the first of his class senses, ladies and gentlemen F Well, make me an 
who attracted my attention. He had a pale face and offer, make me an offer, do pray.” 
lack-lustre eye, and' a monotonons nasal tune, which Voice. Seven and sixpence, 

never by possibility varied one note. He was a sort Proprietor turns his eye upwards in Silent horror, 

of automton auctioneer, no emotions being visible in “ Seven and sixpence! Sir, you are pleased to be 
his face, and the only thing that moved about his facetious—however, jdst for the joke of the thing we 
whole body was his lower jaw, and the hammer when shall say seven and six. I shall probably offend my 
it sounded the final “ Oone!” To have an idea of friend, but for the joke, I’ll put them up at the tiifle 
Tomthy’s oratory, his harangues would require to be named. Seven and six, seven and six! Now poai- 
n4d not only without punctuation, but even without tively, having put them up, I will sell them—I will de 

spaoes between the different words. Thus -.- it. Ladies and gentlemen” (withgreat solemnity), “wiU 

“ Here’sawatch fiveshillingsforthewatch, fiiveandsix you stand by and see me throw these things away f 
soyoumay. Dontstandatthedoortheregoodpeople, like I am serious—upon my honour I never was' more 
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■erious ia my telll do it. This is too maoh I 
You are not beliemg me, I you are not, but I tell 
you I will tlifww these articles away if you don’t in¬ 
terpose immediately—^1 will do it. The last call, seven 
and six, o4ce, twice, iiriee ! " 

Proprietor wipes bis forehead, and produces other 
three of similar pattern. 

*' Miracles never cease. I thought the last was 
ike last of tliese valuable articles, but here is another 
set of the same choice pattern. I love a joke as well 
i|j| most people, but you will not expect that 1 should 
put up these at the same ludicrous, absurd sum as 
before,” &o. &c. 

No. 4. Joe Hadley was a stoneware dealer, who 
purchased and sold on his ov/n account. He was a 
Dutch-built personage, with short legs, and seemfrom 
the chest upwards, had on the platform the appearance 
of a tali man, although in reality he was short and squat< 
Joe’s voice was cracked, and he spoke with his mouth 
twisted to one side, and laboured hard in his vocation. 
As he warmed with his holding forth, he undid his 
ucckcrchicr, then doffed his coat, then unbuttoned his 
waistcoat, each fresh item of disrobing producing an 
immediate extension of his harsh and dissonant tones. 
Joe used no hammer, but proclaimed the striking of 
a bargain by a tremendous clap of his hands. Uis 
elocution u'Qs more curious from manner than matter. 

“ Make me an offer for them two jugs—real iron- 
stoim—a fact, I assure you—they might be an orna¬ 
ment to any drawing-room. Come, spciik up; don’t bo 
alarmed, ladies. They’re worth a crown the pair, but 
I'll put ’em up at sixpence. Ko advance I Well then, 
a bawbee! Are you pleased now ? or would you have 
me to give you them for uothiuk, and then pay you 
for the trouble of taking them away ? I don’t care 
for money. 1 don’t, I assure you. I have lost five 
hundred poniids of goods, them was all bio wed down 
in one night, and 1 never said a word. Am I to be 
kept standing here all night ?—if there’s no business to 
be done, far better that you go home, and I go in to 
supper; fact, I assure you. Them two jugs, I wmn’t 
take them in again at no rate—I wouldn’t do it, I assure 
you. But I must have an advance on a bawbee!' 

Voice. " A penny.” 

. Joe smacked his hands with fearful jpergy. 

No. 6 was a book auctioneer. BilTOillespie was a 
great economist of his lungs, and would make the 
vital force expended by Joe Hadley in one night serve 
him for a whole week. Bill addressed his hearers in 
a conversational tone, and w'as the very personification 
of coolness. His books, for the most part, were not of 
a high order, but he made the most of them by 
descriptions avowedly quizzical. 

“ What have we here ? Let me see. * A Grammar 
of the Turkish language.’ A most interesting publi¬ 
cation this, gentlemen. Those of you who want to go 
and convert the Mahommedans, could not do better 
than present yourselves with this interesting volume. 
Shall we say three shillings for this excelleut work ?— 
or shall we say sixpence F Nobody says notldng for this 
curious duodecimo F Well, that is extraordinary. A 


Turkish grammar—and I see it also h«i aii appendix- 
going for one sixpence i This is the true shop for the 
diffusion of useful knowledge, but if you ddn*t want 
knowledge, I must put up my shutters. Make me an 
offer for this rare volume.” 

Voice. “Threepence.” 

“It is youra. Here followeth whatP ‘Debatra on 
the Corn-laws for six nights in the House of Commons,’ 
containing a great deal of sense, and 1 dare say a great 
deal of nonsense. Well, it’s the way of tlie world. 
Shall we say sixpence for this performance f—or one 
penny F Nobody says one penny for six nights* 
speeches F Take away the speeches, as the speeches 
are not wanted. What is this now F ‘ The distressed 
State of the Orkney and Shetland Islands.’ Ah 1 gen- 
tienieii, this m a valuable work; it describes tlie suf¬ 
ferings of that interesting people; it is a rare, picked 
copy, and as clean as paint,—very possibly because the 
goutlctnan who first bought it never read it.” 

Voice. "Let me look at it.” 

“ Haven’t time, my dear sir. Shall we say half- 
a-orown for this unique tome F —or sluJl we say four- 
pence F The Orkney and Shetland Islands in distress, 
and no man cares fourpcnce for their sorrows 1 ” 

Voice. “ I’ll give you a penny.” 

“Two islands in distress, aud only one penny 
offered! Gentlemen, what aiv things coming to F Sir, 
the treasure is yours for one penny. ‘Now, what have 
we now ? ‘ Gisborne’s Sermons on Domestic Duties.' 
This comes home to us all A volume of excellent 
sermons which any gentleman may read at home, if 
detained by sickness or bad weather. A portrait of 
the author too, evidently a peaceable old gentleman. 
Shall we say one shilling F Very fine subjects, ‘ Wis¬ 
dom erjeth aloud in tlie streets,’—tippence 1—*Diso- 
dicnco to Parents; ’ listen to that, young men in the cor¬ 
ner. Tipjicncc for ‘'Virtue its own Reward,’ to say 
nothing of the other discourses in this well-known 
work. Gentlemen, it’s not poetry that I am offering to 
you, it’s sermons. Tippence! Do I address any 
Divinity students—here’s models of eloquence for 
you, aud ail for tippence! The country is going down. 
Take away Gisborne’s Sermons till better days dawn 
on us.” 

I shall now add a few woids on the philosophy of 
auctions. In the exhibitions of the grade I have 
referred to, the spectator may derive much instruction 
and amusement. The person who can, night after 
night, draw together motley crowds, ereiy one 
of whom knows'that his object is a crusade against 
their pockets, can be no ordinary artist. No advertise¬ 
ment or catalogue heralds tliu approach of these sales. 
When other shops shut, the auction shop opens, 
the red flag is, piralc-likc, run'up at the door, the 
crier takes his station underneath, and forthwith the i 
trafiio begins. People who ^ to lounge, remain to ! 
buy, and the most determined opponents of the 
system will melt if they come w'ithin the sphere of its 
infinenoe, just as certainly as Franklin turned out thf 
contents of his purse at the charity sermon of 'White- 
field. Merc buttoning of the pockets will not do i 
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vleD one goes to a sale j he must denude himidf 
of bullion altogether if be means to keep out of 
temptation—and eren tliis extreme precaution will be 
useless, if be happens to be known to the officiating 
functiomuy. Nay, we have even heard of instances 
where a purchaser giving his card, and having an 
hopest-iooking physiognomy, at once obtained un¬ 
bounded credit, a^ paid dearly for the compliment 
implied in this liberality. On the whole then the 
safest course, and we speak from long experience, is 
to go armed with a few shillings, and with a determi¬ 
nation rig^d as flint, not to exceed in expenditure the 
amount thus carried about the person. 

Auotioueers behold many illustrations of humanity 
in its sinful and suffering phases. They preside 
at the breaking-np of many happy homes. They are 
privy to the despair of the bankrupt, and to the tears 
of the emigrant-—and they preside oner the final scat¬ 
tering of the chattels of those who have outlived 
friends and rdations, and liave wearily spent the last 
grains of the sand of life, amidst the cold looks of a 
new and unknown generatiorf. 

" Talk of friendship 1” said a salesman tons, "why, 
I have known old files who entertained their friends 
by the score, and then when they died, and their effects 
came to be sold, how coolly would these old and tried 
guests look on 1 The bamboo cane of their friend, if 
it went above a couple of shillings, would pass into 
the hands of a stranger, his watch would be bought by 
a pawnbroker, and the curious old rummers that they 
so often drank out of, would be allowed to be carried 
off by some old crone of a fumiturc-deoler, with 
a bla^ bonnet." 

As affecting economical science, much might be, 
said on the subject of auctions. No one dreams of 
hanging on at such exhibitions, except with the view 
of obtaining at a cheap rate something that may 
prove useful orornamental. Professional attendants,— 
by which we mean, those who purchase with the inten¬ 
tion of selling again—will rarely make mistakes; but 
amateurs, who constitute the bulk of the auctioneer’s 
audience, must and do make many blunders. Let 
any one possessing furniture two or three years old 
midce the experiment of selling off, and although the 
gross return may not ei^ual the original cost, he will 
be surprised to find that certain slides, such as 
du^ts, dining tables, &c. bring a higher price after 
being used by him, thaHtiie paid for them when new. 
These are the inconsistencies of frail humanity—in 
the race for cheapness, people become excited and 
forget what they are doing. Another shilling, crown, 
or pound, is nothing in the reasoning of such 
persons; according to them, the rope should go with 
the biiii^t, but in 4JKir huny they forget that the 
last straw breaks camel’s back, and that the 
additio n^ coin brings up'<’tbe article to retail price. 
As a set-off against this class, there is a numerous 
seotioa of the community who make a.covenant with 
their person, and who will, on no account, enter 
within the prednets of a sale-room. " Time is 
money," say these utilitarisn persons; “the time 


that we spend in such places nmiting for n windfall, 
might be more profitably occupied in attending to 
our own bnsiness; and stpposing wo dc^t the artide 
cheap at last (of which, however, there is only a 
chance), the lost time is worth more tban4he saving 
effected." There is no use in discussing the quration 
with such mathematical casuists—the auction is to' 
them at best a peradventure, and they will not risk a 
stiver on the probability of the reversion. Of course, 
the amusement of the scene goes for nothing, for we 
are speaking of persons whose eye never glisteiu 
whose cheeks never flnsb, and whose sculpturesqm 
visages no smile ever irradiates. They are of the 
earth, earthy; and know of no enjoyment apart from 
their money-bags. We, therefore, finally turn to the 
mediign types of the human family, those who run 
not to the extreme of extravagance or parsimony; and 
to them we say, that if they wish to unbend from the 
realities of this stem world, they might do worse 
than to turn aside occasionally, and listen to the 
echoes of the Going! Gone !! of the Cheap Jocks. 

ANECDOTES AND APHORISMS.* ' 

CoLEKiDGE, on onc occasion, asked:—" Wliy are 
not more gems from our great authors scattered over 
the country P Great books,” he continues, “ are not 
in everybody’s reach; and though it is better to know 
them thoroughly, than to know them only here and 
there, yet it is a good work to give a little to tliose 
who have neither time nor means to get more. Let 
every book-worm, when in any fragrant scarce old 
tome he discovers a sentence, a story, an illustration 
that does his heart good, liasten to give it.” 

Setting forth with tills quotation. Miss Sinclair hss 
here collected and put together a great number of 
anecdotes, incidents, aphorisms, and instructive sen¬ 
tences, which she has met with in the course of her 
varied reading, and considers worthy of being repeated 
and remembered. The collection is in some respects 
creditable to her judgment and good taste; though 
we not uiifrequcntly come upon some rather stale, as 
well as indifferent remarks and sayings. Eor instsuce, 
that famous desnotio dictum of Louis XIV.,— "L’ilat, 
dest wot/”—now so haoknied and familiar as 
scarcely to deserve the gravity of being printed by 
itself. One suspects that the collector must have 
entered it in her common-place book at a very tender 
age, and, finding it there, has printed it with some¬ 
thing of her first respect for its smartness and 
singularity. A great many passages might be given 
which appear open to the same objection; and indeed 
we think that the volnme lias throughout an air of 
" book-making” which,in such a work,it was doubtless 
very difficult to avoid, but which nevertheless might 
have been rendered somethmg less apparent, bad tlie 
compiler exercised a more rigid and critical disorimi- 

(!) “ The KdeidoMoiM of Anecdote* and Aphorlimi.** CoUa^Md 
by dstboTlno Sinclait, Author of '* Uodem AocompIlsInnoaM,'' IM. 
I^don: 1851* 
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nation. Some of the anecdotes are particularly “seedy” 
—by which expressive vulgarism we mean, metapho¬ 
rically threndbaie and worn out by previous repetition 
—while others are singularly pointless and utterly 
uninteresting. A few look like our old aequaintances 
in the pages of Joseph Miller, and are, of course, 
known and recollected more or less by everybody. 

But apart from the inutility, tameness, and common¬ 
place of many of the graver extracts, and the per¬ 
plexing want of point in many of the anecdotes, we 
have to complain that Miss Sinclair, from what seems 
to be a loose habit of entry, often deprives even a 
tolerable thing of such actual force and pith as it 
originally possessed. As a case in point we take the 
following:—" A prosing tedious old gentleman, who 
had been tolerated occasionally in the country by 
George Sclwyn, seeing him hurry past one day in 
London, stopped him, saying—‘ Surely you remember 
meP* ‘Ycsl’ answered Sclwyn, breaking away, 
‘and when next we meet in the country, I shall be 
glad to renew the acquaintance.’ ” (P. 351.) Now 
every one who knows the story (and it is known pretty 
generally) will perceive that the whole lustre of the joke 
is lost in this account of it. Wo have to write from 
recollection, but we believe the original relation states 
that when the old gentleman met Sclwyn, the latter, 
as was likely enough, did not happen to remember 
him, or it might be that he intentionally passed him 
without notice; whereupon the old gentleman, 
stopping Sclwyn, informed him who he was, and, by 
way of bringing himself to mind, said he had had 
the plea-sure of once meeting him in the cmmtry. 
“Oh, indeed!” returned the wit, abruptly passing 
on, “ and when next we meet in the country 1 shall 
be glad,” &c. The turn of the jest manifestly depends 
upon the old’s gentleman’s reference to the circum- 
I stance of his having met Selwyn in the country; and 
I by omittingto mention this. Miss Sinclair* has evidently 
{ spoilt the story. 

; Then again, here is another anecdote familiar 
' enough in literary circles, which we take to be 
1 very loosely rendered, nrrd is made to have a 
: bearing which is nowise justified by the actual fact. 

I “ When Victor Hugo was an aspirant for the honours 
! of the Academic, and called on the learned and accom- 
I plished Boyer Collard to ask his vote, the sturdy 
j veteran in literature professed an entire ignorance of 
I his name. ‘I am the author of “Notre Dame dc 
Paris,” “LesDcrniers Joursd’unCondamn^,” “Marion 
Delorme,” &c. &c.’ ‘Inever heard of any of them.’ 
* Will you do me the honour of accepting a copy of 
my works?’ *I never read now books.’ Exit 
Hugo!” (P. 350). Miss Sinclair must have reported 
this very carelessly, or received it from some one who 
had done the like: at any rate, the anecdote as we 
have heard it is distinctly different. Instead of his 
saying bluntly, “ I never read new books,” we have 
j always understood that Boyer Collard’s remark was 
! somewhat thus; “You must pardon me,” said he, 

' deprecating his ignorance of Hugo’s writings, and 
j offering his reason for declining to accept a copy. 

j TOl. XIV. 


“ You must pardon me, but at my age men cease to 
read; they re^ over again: d man age on ne lit plm; 
m relit." The anecdote in this form assumes a 
significance veiy uulike the one which it has in Miss 
Sinclair’s version. We are sorry to have to say it, 
but we must insist that such loose and heedless 
“jotting” os this is scarcely excusable in a lady of her 
pretensions. She seldom seems to demand any 
meaning of an anecdote, and does not appear to 
understand that such a thing can have no value unless 
it illustrates some fact in the experience of human 
nature, or is otherwise in itself p^icularly singular 
or entertaining. Other passages might be 'selected 
which have as little merit in point of accuracy or 
interest as any we Lave given; but which the limits 
of the present notice will not admit of being quoted. 
We are, moreover, getting tired of finding fault, and 
desire to draw attention to such parts of the work as 
are likely to possess an interest for our readers. 
Let no one suppose we have any wish to speak 
harshly or coutemptuously of Miss Sinclair’s labours; 
we have had, on the contrary, a sincere respect for 
her abilities and accompli-shments almost from our 
infancy; and if in noticing this particular book we 
have dwelt soroewh.at on its defects, it is that, in our 
small critical capacity, we have an obvious duty to 
the public, and must reasonably do our best to put 
them in a position to judge whether the work is 
worth the outlay required for obtaining it, and whether 
it is likely to yield them any proportionate satisfaction 
when it is obtained. 

Objections, however, as far ns we intend to make 
any, being now disposed of, we have next to say that, 
notwithstanding its deficiencies, the volume does con¬ 
tain a sprinkling of useful and pleasant matter. Certain 
passages of the sort wc sliull straightway proceed 
to quote, leaving them, as is fitting, to speak their 
own praises. We begin with some remarks upon 
Exclusive People, extracted out of “ Arlington;” we 
suppose, the novel of that name by the late Mr. 
Lister:— 

“ I hare seen many kinds of exclusive society, and 
I am not very much the admirer of ours. I happened 

to be in-shire lately. There they are exceedingly 

exclusive. They exclude almost every person, and 
pertaiuly every topic that does not belong to that 

county. Everybody talks, thinks, and looks-shire. 

All are provokingly intimate with each other, and as 
provokingly unacquainted with everybody else. You 
are made to feel, as long as you are among them, that 
to know the world in general passes for nothing; but 
you must know every man, woman, or child, house, 
road, horse, and dog in——shire, if you would be 
thought to know anything, and wish to understand ' 
what they are talking about. All their jokes are local. 
You hear a mightily flat story, about some person or 
other, that every one round you is ready to die of, 
and you stare about you and try, byway of sociability, 
to get up a laugh, and then you are told with a rmm- 
passionate air, ‘ Ah I if you dfid but know the person! 
The stmy is nothing without having seen him !* And 
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then vhat an inferior being you teem, the man who ' 
never saw Smith of Smithy Hall! 

"I have seen people of a very different kind, 
people of family and rank, and of the world, who, in 
their way, were very snugly and amiably exclusive. 
1 was onoe on a visit to the Caldeoots at their country 
place—that wwren overrun with eousinship—the head 
quarters of a family clique. It ought to have been 
charming to see a large party so united—impossible 
to disapprove—^bnt equally impossible to like it 
They were very merry together, but what intolerable 
wits to a stranger I They had among them a large 
stock of traditional jokes, known only to themselves, 
and* the least possible allusion to any of these set a 
whole row tittering in an instant. One felt that the 
world was divided by them into two classes, those who 
were related to them, and those who were not, and 
that they a little despised you for being of the latter.* 
Then they had family names for things and persons, 
which they stared at you if you did not know. It 
was really difScult to learn! Everybody was alluded 
to by a nickname. 

“I call society exclusive that is intended solely for 
the amusement of an initiated few. It matters not 
who those few may be, whether country neighbours, 
or a class of cousins, or agriculturalists, with their 
talk on short-homed cattle and mangel-wurzel; or 
yaoliters, or turf-men, or those sporting pedants, who, 
morning and evening, live in scandal, and obtmdc 
upon the drawing-room their reminiscences of the 
field: all these, and others too, I call in their several 
ways exclusives ; and I think that this cxclu.sivcness 
injures society rather than improves it. It is a sellish 
system, and a narrow-minded one; and it has one 
crime which many will think worse than all, it tends 
to make society dull.” 

As it is likely some of our readers have never read 
"Napier’s Life of Montrose,” we think it may not be 
amiss to insert an extract which Miss Sinclair has 
here reprinted, descriptive of the exeention of that 
nobleman. It need scarcely be mentioned that this is 
the famous Graham of Claverhouse, whom Sir Walter 
Scott has drawn with such fine effect in one of his 
best novels. 

"It was resolved to celebrate his entrance into 
Edinburgh with a kind of mock solemnity. Thus on 
Sunday, the ISth of May, the magistrates met him at 
the gates, and led him hi triumph through the streets. 
Eirst appeared his officers, bound with cords, and 
walking two and two; then was seen the Marquis 
placed on a high chair in the hangman’s cart, with his 
hands pinioned, and his hat polled off, while the hang¬ 
man himself continued covered by his side. It is 
alleged in a contemporaiy record, that the reason of 
his being tied to the cart was, in hope that the people 
would have stoned him, and that he might not be 
able by his hands to save bis face. In all the pro¬ 
cession, there appeared in Montrose such majesty, 
courage, modes^, and even somewhat more than 
naturtd, that even these women who Iiad lost their 
husband and children in Ms vtaa, and were hired to 


stone him, were, upon the right of him, so astonished 
and moved, that iffieir intended corses turned into 
tears and prayers. Of Uie many thousand spectators 
only one, Lady Jane Gordon, Countess of Haddington, 
was hea^ to scoff and laugh aloud. Montrose 
himself continued to display the same serenity of 
temper, when at last, late in the evening, he was 
allowed to enter his prison, and found there a depu¬ 
tation from the Paiiiament. He merely expressed to 
them his satisfaction at the near approach of the 
Sunday as the day of rest. 

“‘For,’ said he, ‘the compliment yon put Upon 
me this day was a little tedious and fatiguing.’ 

“Montrose told his peraecutors tliat he was more 
prond to have his head fixed on the top of the prison 
walls than that his picture should hang in the king’s 
bed-chamber, and that far from being troubled at his 
legs and arms being dispersed among the four prin¬ 
cipal cities, he only wished he had limbs to send to 
every city in Christendom, as testimonies of his 
unshaken nttachment to the cause in which he 
suffered. When Sir Archibald Johnston of Warriston, 
the Clerk-Register, entered the prisoner’s cell, and 
found him employed early in the morning, combing 
the long curled hair, which he wore according to the 
custom of the cavaliers, the visitor muttered:— 

" ‘ Why is James Graham so careful of his looks ?’ 

“ Montrose replied with a smile:— 

“ ‘ Wliile my head is my own, I will dress and 
adorn it; but when it becomes yours, you may treat 
it as you please.’ 

“ Montrose, prond of the cause in which he was to 
suffer, clad himself, on the day of his execution, in 
rich attire—‘ more becoming a bridegroom,’ says one 
of his enemies, ‘than a criminal going to the gallows.’ 
As be walked along, and beheld the instrument of his 
doom, his step was not seen to falter nor his eye 
quail; to the last he bore himself with such steadfast 
courage, such calm dignity, as have seldom been 
equalled, and never surpassed. At the foot of the 
scaffold, a farther and parting insult was reserved for 
him; the executioner brought Dr. Wisharl’s narrative 
of his exploits and his own manifesto, to hang round 
his neck; but Montrose himself assisted in binding 
them, and smiling at this new token of malice, merely 
said:—‘ I did not feel more honoured when his majesty 
sent me the garter.’ 

“ He then asked whether they had any more indig¬ 
nities to put upon him, and finding there were none, 
he prayed for some time, with his hat before his eyes. 
He drew apart some of the magistrates, and spoke 
awhile with them, and then went up tlie ladder in his 
red scarlet cassock, in a very stately manner, and 
never spoke a word; but when the executioner was 
putting the cord about his neck, he looked down to 
the people upon the scaffold, and asked 
“ ‘ How long shall 1 hang here P’ 

“His head was afterwards affixed to a ^ke at th* 
top of the Tolbooth, where it remained a ghastly' 
spectacle, during ten years.” 

There is another execution scene, that of the 
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eoprtly and euterpriaing Walter Baleigb, from what 
book taken ve cannot say, but as it seems to be from 
one not usually accessible to our friends the "general 
readers,” we hare decided on transcribing it. 

“Sir Walter Raleigh, on the morning of his 
execution, received a cup of sack, and remarked that 
he liked it as well as the prisoner who drank of St. 
Giles’s howl in passing through Tyburn, and said, 'It 
is good to drink if a man might but tarry by it.’ He 
turned to his old friend Sir Hugh Ceeston, who was 
repulsed by the sheriff from the scaffold, saying 
“ ‘ Never fear but / shall have a place.’ 

“ When a man extremely bald pressed forward to 
see Raleigh, and to pray for him. Sir Walter took 
from his own head a richly embroidered cap, and 
placing it on that of the aged spectator, said : 

‘“Take this, good friend, to remember me, for 
you have more need on it than L’ 

“ ‘ Farewell, my Lords,’ he exclaimed to a courtly 
group, who took an affectionate leave of him; ‘ 1 have 
a long journey before me, and must say good-bye.’ 

■“Now I am going to God,’ said he, as he reached 
the scaffold; and gently touching the axe, continued, 
‘ This is a sharp medicine, but it will cure all dis¬ 
eases.’ 

“ The very executioner shrunk from beheading one 
so brave and illustrious, until the unintimidated 
knight encouraged him, saying:— 

“ ‘ Wliat dost thou fearP Strike man! ’ 

“ In another moment, the great soul had fled from 
its mangled tenement.” 

The bearing of brave men in the face of the “ king 
of terrors” is a noble and salutary s])cctacle; never¬ 
theless it is a painful one to witness; so, after the 
quotations just given, it may not be amiss to cast 
about for some respectable kind of joke, that the 
reader may not be overburdened by melancholy im¬ 
pressions. Here is one, borrowed from some back 
number of the Quarterly Review, and curiously illus¬ 
trative of the acute discernment of a certain Ikitish 
farmer, not likely to be otherwise known to fame. 

“ There lived in the west of England, a few years 
since, an enthusiastic geologist, a Doctor of Divinity 
and chairman of the quarter sessions. A farmer, 
who had seen him presiding on the bench, overtook 
him shortly afterwards, while seated by the roadside 
on a heap of stones, which he was busily breaking in 
search of fossils. The farmer reined up his horse, 
gazed at him for a minute, shook his head in com¬ 
miseration of the mutability of human things, then 
exclaimed, in mingled tones of pity aird surprise: 
‘ What, Doctor! be yo» come to this a’ready P’ ” 

The man, it seems, had no conception of tdetdifie 
stone-breaking, and so, in his simplicity, fancied the 
geologist had been reduced to the necessity of working 
on the roads for a livelihood. 

Next shall be related the story of the Tower Ghost; 
“communicated by Sir David Brewster to Professor 
Gregory,” and authentically recorded in "letters on 
Animal Magnetism, p. 494;” also in this present 
kaleidoscope of anecdotes, p. 336 


“At the trial of Queen Carofine, in 1821, the 
guards of the Tower were doubled; and Colonel 

S-, the keeper of the Regalia, was quartered there 

with his family. Towards twilight one evening, and 
before dark, he, his wife, son, and daughter were 
sitting, listening to the sentinels, who were singing 
and answering one another, on the beats above and 
below. The evening was sultry, and the door stood 
ajar, when sor.icthing suddenly rolled in through the 

open space. Colonel 8-at first thought it was a 

cloud of smoke, but it assumed the shape of a pyramid 
of dark thick gray, willi something working towards 

its centre. Mrs. S-saw a form. Miss S-felt 

an indescribable sensation of chill and horror. The 
son sat at the window, staring at tlic terrified aud 

agitated party; but saw nothing. Mrs. S-threw 

her head donn iqioii her arms on the table, and 
screamed. The Colonel took a chair, and hurled it at 
tlie phantom, through which it passed. The cloud 
seemed to him to revolve round the room, and llien 
disappear, as it came, through the door. He had 
scarex'ly risen from his chair to follow, when he heard 
a loud shriek, and a heavy fall at the bottom of the 
stair. He stopped to listen, and in a few minutes the 
guard carac up and cliallcngcd the poor sentry, who 
had been so lately singing, but who now lay at the 
entrance in a swoon. The serjeant shook him rudely, 
declared he was asleep at his ])ost, and put liim under 
arrest. Next day, the soldier was brought to a court- 

martial, when Colonel S-appeared on his behalf, 

to testify that he could not have been asleep, for that 
he had been singing, and tlio Colonel’s family had 
been listening, ten minutes before. The man declared 
that, while walking towards the stair-cutrance, a dread¬ 
ful figure had issued from the doorway, which he took 
at iirst for an csr.apcd bear on its hind legs. It 
])asscd him, and scowled upon him with a human 
lace, and the expression of a demon, disappearing 
over the Rarbicnii. He was so frightened that ho 
became giddy, and knew no more. His story, of 
course, was not credited by his judges; but be was 
believed to have had an attack of vertigo, and was 
acquitted and released on Colonel’s 8--’s evi¬ 

dence. 

“That evening Colonel 8-went to congratulate 

the man, but he was so changed that be did not know 
him. From a glow of rude health in his handsome 
face, he liad become of the colour of bad paste. 
Colonel S-said to him:— 

" ‘ Why do you look so dejected, my lad ? I think 
I have done you a great favour in gel ting you off; 
and I would advise you in future lo continue your 
habit of singing.’ 

“‘Colonel,’ replied tlic sentry, ‘you have saved 
my character, and I thank you; but as far as anything 
else, it little signifies. From the moment I saw that 
infernal demon, I felt I was a dead man.’- 

“He never recovered his spirits, and died next 
day, forty-eight houro after he had seen the speotre. 

Colonel 8-had conversed with the sergeant about 

it, who quietly remarked;— 
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" ‘ It was a bad job, but he was only a recruit, and 
must get used to it like the rest.' 

"' What!’ said Colonel S—, ‘have you heard of 
others seeing the same ?’ 

“'Oh,yes,’answered the sergeant, ‘there are many 
queer, unaccountable things seen here, I assure you, 
and many of our recruits faint a time or two; but 
they get used to it, and it don’t hurt them.' 

“Mrs. S-never got used to it. She remained 

in a state of dejection for six weeks, and then died. 

Colonel S- was long in recovering from the 

impression, and was reluctant to speak of it; but he 
said he would never deny the thing he had seen.” 

What explanation Sir David Brewster has given of 
this singular apparition, Miss Sinclair’s book docs not 
inform ns, and the present writer does not happen to 
know. We quote it for its strangeness, and leave the 
reader to make of it what he can. We proceed with 
a curious instance of mental absence:— 

“ Lessing, the German philosopher, being remark¬ 
ably absent, knocked at his own door one evening, 
when the servant looking out of the window, and not 
recognising him, said :— 

“ ‘The professpr is not at home!’ 

“‘Oh, very well!’ replied Lessing, composedly 
walking away; ‘I .shall call another time.’ ’’ 

The cool Charles-Matthcws-cum Thcodore-IIook-ism 
of the following has struck us as being rather good in 
its way: it appears to be taken from the Life of Sir 
P. Buxton. 

"Mr. Gurney of Earlliam, who was a strict preserver 
of game, when walking once in his park, heard a shot 
in a neighbouring wood. He hurried to the spot, and 
his naturally placid temper was considerably rulllcd 
on seeing a young officer with a pheasant at his feet, 
deliberately reloading his gun. As the young man, 
however, replied to his rather warm expressions by a 
polite apology, Mr. Gurney’s wrath was soniewliat 
allayed; but he could not refrain from asking the 
intruder what ie would do, if he caught a man 
trespassing on his premises:— 

“ ‘ I would ask him to luncheon,’ was the reply. 

“Tl»e serenity of this impudence was not to be 
resisted. Mr. Gurney accordingly invited him to 
luncheon, and afterwards supplied him with dogs and 
a gamekeeper, and thus secured to him excellent 
sport for the remainder of the day.” 

There is another anecdote of successful coolness, of 
earlier date, which will serve very well to accompany 
the foregoing 

" Charles 11. after his restoration, appears, accord¬ 
ing to custom, to have neglected his most faithful 
adherent. Lord St. Albans, who nevertheless was a 
frequenter of the court. One day, when a gentleman 
had requested an interview of his majesty to ask for 
a valnable office ^en vacant, the king in jest desired 
the Earl of St. Albans to personate him, which he did 
before the whole court; but,after hearing the stranger’s 
}>etitioa with an air of dignified authority, he said that 
the office was by no means too great for so deserving 
aanbject. ‘But,’ added the earl, gravely, ‘1 have 


already' conferred it on my faithful adherent, Lord St. 
Albans, who constantly followed my father’s fortunes 
and my own, having never before received any reward.’ 
The king was so amused by this ready jest that he in¬ 
stantly qonfirmed the gift to his clever representative.” 

But we have yet a cooler thing (though somewhat 
different in character) than either of the preceding to 
bring forward, and which, if true, is really one of the 
strangest incidents that could happen in a man’s 
experience. 

“ Barthe, a writer of French comedies, hearing that 
his intimate friend Colardeau was on the point of 
death, instantly hastened to the sick man’s chamber, 
and finding him still in a condition to listen, addressed 
him thus:— 

“ ‘My dear friend,! am in despair at seeing you in 
this extremity, but 1 have still one favour to ask of 
you; it is that you will hoar me read my ‘Homme 
Personnel.’ 

“ ‘Consider,’ replied the dying man, ‘that I have 
only a few hours to live.’ 

"‘Alas! yes; and this is the very reason that 
makes me so desirous of knowing what you think of 
my play.’ 

“ His unha))py friend heard him to the end without 
saying a word, and then in a faint voice observed, that 
there was yet one very striking feature wanted to 
complete the character which he had been designing. 

“ ‘You must make him,’ said he, ‘force a friend 
who is dying to listen to a comedy in five acts.’ ” 

Our collector has treasured up two or three tolerable 
anecdotes of that artfullcst of “dodgers,” Talleyrand, 
whieh, though not new to everybody, arc likely to 
have a novelty for some, and therefore may bear 
quoting. 

“After the pope had excommunicated him, he is 
reported to have w'rittcn to a friend, saying, ‘ Come 
and comfort mo; come and sup with me. Everybody 
is going to refuse mo fire and water; we shall there¬ 
fore have nothing this evening but iced meats, and 
drink nothiirg but wine.’ ” When Louis XVIH., at 
the restoration, praised Talleyrand for his talents and 
influence, the latter modestly disclaimed the compli¬ 
ment, but added, with mi arch significance, “There is, 
however, some inexplicable thing about me which 
prevents any government from prospering that 
attempts to set me aside.” The next is exquisitely 
diplomatic. A banker, anxious about the rise or fall of 
stocks, came once to Tallcyrandfor information respect¬ 
ing the truth of a rumour, that Geoige IIL had 
suddenly died, when the statesman replied, in a con¬ 
fidential tone, “ I shall be delighted if the information 
I have to give be of any use to you.” The banker 
was enchanted at the prospect of obtaining authentic 
intelligence from so high a source; and Talleyrand, 
with a mysterious air continued, "Some say the 
king of England is dead; others, that he is not dead; 
for my own part, I believe neither the one nor tlie 
other. I tell you this in confidence, but do not com¬ 
mit me.” No better parody on modem diplomacy 
could easily be written. 
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We insM the next incident for the benefit of such 
tjros and inexperienced pe^us as are apt to plunge 
too precipitately into vexa* us and forbidden ques¬ 
tions :— 

" When the Church of England was first disturbed 
by keen controversies, grounded on the Oxford Tracts, 
Arohbisliop Howley, always conciliatory and prudent, 
gave a public breakfast at Lambeth, where his clergy 
of all parties had no sooner taken their seats than a 
very young divine, by way of beginning the conversa- 
j tion, said, across the table,— 

“ ‘Pray, what does your Grace think of the Oxford 
Tracts.’ 

“ The archbishop, with his usual suavity replied:— 
“ ‘ Pray, sir, do you take tea or coffee ?’ ” 

Perhaps what follows next is the host joke in the 
whole book. If you look at it, you will see tliat it 
contains an extremely subtle imputation:— 

“ Lord Sundon, a commissioner of the treasury with 
Bubb Doddington and Winnington, was very dull. 
One Thursday as they left the board. Lord Sundoii 
laughed heartily at something Doddington said , and, 
when gone, Winnington observed:— 

“ ‘ Doddington, you are very ungrateful; you call 
Sundon stupid and slow, and yet you see how quickly 
he took what you said.’ 

“Oh, no 1’ replied Doddington, * he leae only laugh¬ 
ing note at what I mid last Treasury-day' ’’ 

Taking Doddington’s estimate, one would say that 
his lordship was the slowest man of his century. 

Our last extract shall bo what we consider a very 
pretty fancy, though in Miss Sinclair’s telling it loses 
some of its beauty:— 

“ Ariosto tells a story of a fairy who, by some mys¬ 
terious law of her nature, was condemned to appear, 
at certain seasons, in the form of a foul and {)oi.sonous 
snake. Those who injured her during the period of 
her guise, were ever excluded from participation in 
the blessings which she bestowed; but to those who, 
in spite of her loathsome aspect, pitied and protected 
her, she afterwards revealed herself in the beautiful 
and celestial form which was natural to her, accom¬ 
panied their steps, granted all their wishes, filled their 
houses with wealth, made them happy in love, and 
victorious in war. A useful moral might be drawn 
from this little fable, in favour of showing kindness 
and dvility to the most degraded and unhappy!’’ 

Good reader, you are to suppose the fairy to be the 
representative of our manifold humanity, and learn 
that whosoever honours that under its varied manifes¬ 
tations and disguises—^whosoever shields and cheers 
it under difficulty and in danger, or pities and consoles 
it in its sins and in its wretchedness—is drawing 
benefit and beauty to his own soul and being, and 
makmg the track of his earthly pilgrimage glad and 
luminous behind him; even as the daylight, breaking 
over land and main, sheds glory on the clouds and 
mists with which the night had wrapped the world. 


VISITS TO THE LONDON CHURCHES IN 
SERVICE TIME. 

BY ONESIMUS. 

Tub present is truly an inquisitive age, the people 
of cvciy part of the world desiring to know what 
those of all other parts are doing; and, while at home, 
nothing is exempt from scrutiny, we have engaged 
a “ commissioner ’’ to visit the London churches in 
service-time, whose reports we pui'pose to lay before 
our readers. 

The novelty of such a feature in journalism is 
scarcely questionable; and it is submitted that a 
large portion of t he reading public, amongst the other 
exhibitions of the time, will find something to interest 
them, and useful withal, in a moving panorama of the 
metropolitan pulpits, as well as in learning something 
of the quality aud general tendency of orthodox divi¬ 
nity, ns written by heneliced iucuinbcnls or preached 
by the working clergy, in the principal churches of 
London, in the year of grace 1851. 

“ Our (iommissioncr,” himself a sincere and liberal 
churchman, has it also in charge to note how far con¬ 
gregations in general appear to be really concerned in 
the ritual and ordinary services of the church; and 
from certain other brief notices of the different 
churches aud their immediate neighbourhoods, anti¬ 
quarian, topographical or traditional, it is not unreason¬ 
able to hope that his reports will be found acceptable 
to the general reader. 

And now, without prejudice or partiality, but 
simply because every undertaking must have a begiu- 
uiug somewhere, here follows his report of a visit to 
the church of 

ST. CLEMENT BANES. 

'fins parish, though anciently suburban, has been 
for ages in the very midst of busy life, being bounded 
on the cast by Teinplb Bar, where the “ Liberties of 
Westminster ’’ terminate, aud London proper begins. 
Its Danish name alone is as good authority as a registry 
for an antiquity of one thousand years, and the patron 
saint for almost another,—Clemens llomanus having 
been a disciple of St. Peter, and one of those pro¬ 
nounced by St. Paul to have been inscribed “ in 
the book of life.” [Phil. iv. 3.] Moreover, wells 
being ever held in veneration by the ancients, there 
is one on the north side of this church, at the lower 
end of Clement’s Lane, which, though now covered 
over aud surmounted by a pump, there was a time 
when to its copious elBuxions, virtues salutary to 
both body and soul were ascribed; and whence the 
name of Holy-well Street, which anciently led to it. 

And that motto, which is inscribed over the western 
entrance into St. Clement’s chureh,—“Thou God 
seest me,” [Gen. xvi. 13.] will be found to possess 
an interest far beyond that of a merely curious coin¬ 
cidence, on a due consideration of the verse following, 
in connexion with the facts just stated, directly refer¬ 
ring, as it docs, to “ The well of Him that liveth and 
seeth me.” 

, But this is not the place for traoing down a con- 
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nexion between a branch of Hagar’a offspring, or of 
any of the fierce tribes ranging from the sea of Japan, 
to the Orcades, with the original settlement of this 
parish. Some of the family and immediate descen¬ 
dants of Canute are said to hare been buried here, and 
Strype mentions, that to such of the Danes as had been 
married to English women was conceded the privilege 
of settling between the isle of Thome, (the locality of 
Westminster Abbey,) and Caer Lud, (Ludgate). A 
church was standing here, however, in the first year of 
Edward the Confessor [1041], called Eecletia dementis 
Lanorum, of which the patronage was given by 
Henry II. to the Knights Templars; and after the 
common course of times and changes it was presented 
by Queen Elizabeth to the Cecil family, who still 
retain it. 

As to the ancient well, neither the traditional vir¬ 
tues of its waters, nor even the name of fit. Clement, 
could exempt it from the common lot of nil sublunary 
things; for in the course of time it was found to have 
degenerated into a place of resort to which the Loudon 
apprentices and other pleasure seeking citizens were 
wont to come out for a little rural recreation. The 
entire lane is now little better than a medium for the 
escape of the manifold impurities of Clare Market into 
the Thames, and the modem j)arisli authorities, with 
the inscrutability of motive peculiar to their order, 
have in this channel of reeking pestilence established 
their Infant School! 

When old Loudon first began to have extramural 
yearnings, this parish was foremost in the ac(|uircment 
of “ west end ” importance, and along tlie northern 
bank of the Thames, quite to the then mmote hamlet 
of Charing, the great aristocratic families built their 
mansions and laid out their courts and gardens, as the 
modern names of streets and lucalitic.s, such as Drury, 
Craven, liussell, Devereux, Essex, Norfolk, Arundel, 
Lancaster, Cecil, l{uckingliara,«Northambcrland, &c. 
fully testify. But since the fanciful and talented 
Leigh Hunt and the recondite and painstaking Mr. 
Cunningham, have already, in their respective works, 
done ample justice to the lay anecdotes of London 
topography, we must keep as closely as possible to 
matters ecclesiastical. 

The former church of St. Clement "Danes, long 
described by old writers with the faint praise of “ in¬ 
different good,” being at length removed, the present 
was built in 1682 by Edward Pierce, under the direc¬ 
tion, it is said, of Sir Christopher Wren; but as to its 
style or order, the less that is said the better, except 
that, with the advmitages of position, it is certainty a 
striking object, and the interior is commodious, light, 
and graceful. The steeple was raised 85 feet in 
1719, the bells having been cast in 1095, “by their 
majesties’ founders.” Concerning these bells, the 
sexton’s table of fees for funeral duty is a curiosity 
in its way, shovring that much depended on the weight 
of metal to be put in motion. The charge for the 
great bell, or tenor, being one shilling and fourpcnce; 
for the 7th, one shilling; for the 6th, ninepence; for 
the 5th, sixpence; and the same for any other up to 


the first. They constitute a noble peal, however, in 
professional hands, if they could but be heard, whiek 
is rarely possible, owin^Ro the oonfnsion and eternal 
din by which the church is surrounded; the only 
chance of hearing them in perfection being the adven¬ 
titious descent of a deep snow, to deaden the noise 
of carriage-wheels, at the time when an old year is 
being rung out, and a new one welcomed in. At any 
other they must be listened to in the neighbouring 
inns of court. 

From time immemorial the chimes of St. Clement 
have evinced a most Jacobite perversity of action, and 
such as under a less liberal system of government 
might have rendered the churchwardens liable to 
receive a communication from the attorney-general; 
for considering that in George Lewis of Hanover, 
afterwards George I., Handel found his first patron, 
the unrelenting torture of his sublime “Hanover 
tunc” here perjMjtrated, day and night, year after year, 
must be anything but complimentary to the reigning 
dynasty, or creditable to the loyalty or musical taste of 
the parish. 

The present rector of St. Clement Danes is the 
Bov. William Webb Ellis, M.A. of Brazenose College, 
Oxford; and who was presented to this rectory by 
the Marquis of Exeter on the demise of the late 
Rev. William Gurney, in 1843. While at Oxford, 
Mr. Ellis published “A Concise View of that class of 
Prophecy which relates to the Messiah, connected 
with the leading doctrines of the Christian Faith.” 
12mo. Oxon. pp. 125. He was afterwards appointed 
to the curacy of Gravesend, and published a Sermon 
there on the Resurrection, 1833. We next find him 
promoted to the curacy of St. George’s chapel, in 
Albemarle Street, wliich he still retains, with the 
most effective personal ministrations. In 1836, he 
published a collection of sixteen sermons, which he 
had preached there, and dedicated it to the Marquis 
aud Marchioness of Exeter, “with the sincerest 
respect and gratitude for especial kindnesses.” In 
1838, was published, by particular request, a Sermon 
preached in St. George’s Chapel on Sunday, June 24th 
of that year, on the occasion of Her Majesty’s Coro¬ 
nation. His text was from 2 Chron. xxxiv. 1, 2; the 
subject being the reign of the pious young king 
Josiali; and the argument, the natural and inevitable 
efl'cet, for good or for evil, of royal example. 

Designing to visit St. Clement’s Church for the 
purposes above stated, and knowing tliat on Sundays, 
parish congregations are wont to put forth some 
showy pretensions to "respectability,” a Friday in 
Lent was taken advantage ot for a sort of preliminary 
call, when there were found assembled three persons, 
females; aud these, with the writer, and tlie clerk, 
constituted the entire congregation to be addressed 
as “Dearly beloved brethren,” &c. It was gratifying, 
however, to join in a service sedately and well read, 
and to glance up now and then ^ the seat long 
honoured with the preference of Samuel Johnson, who 
was here a regular attendant, and, as stated by Bos¬ 
well, as well as in his own oonrespondence with Mth. 
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Thnk, hither oameon bU especial occasions of penitence 
and thanksgiving. 

On Sunday, March 30th, ^e service was again read 
by the same curate, Mr. Gregory; and an excellent 
discourse was delivered by the llev. Mr. Brown, from 
1 Peter v. 7 : “ Casting all your care upon Him, for 
He caieth for you.” Mr. Brown’s voice was deep 
and sonorous, and yet clearly audible above the sur¬ 
rounding rumble of carriages; and be spoke with an 
earnestness calculated to strike the attention of people 
apparently engulfed in worldly cares. But the church, 
though immediately surrounded by an iutmense popu¬ 
lation, was not one-third Med. 

In the evening, at seven, the ordinary service was 
read with a clear and distinct voice, by the Bev. Mr. 
Owen, after which the rector delivered a discourse from 
Psalm xxvii. 10: “0 hide not Thou Thy face from 
me, nor cast Thy servant away in displeasure.” His 
argument was, that in these words is embodied the 
substance of all prayer aud devout supplication, and 
that this text, in letter or in spirit, must therefore be 
the language of all erring mortals, in their pruitent 
appeals to the throne of grace. Upon such a ground¬ 
work os this, a less gifted orator than M r. Ellis could 
have rearcd arguments beyond the reach of contro¬ 
versy i but on the present occasion, he chose rather to 
expose folly than to combat with perverted reason, and 
adduced a succession of illustrations, in the felicity of 
which he excels, of that spiritual blindness by which a 
large portion of mankind are but as beings benighted, 
even in the glare of daylight. Mr. Ellis’s voice is not 
strong, but Ids oumcstucss and energy of manner 
command respect and attention. It can be scarcely 
necessary to say, that, in the composition of his dis¬ 
courses, an iufelt piety, and a mind of a superior 
order, ore manifest; and in addition to that energy of 
manner before adverted to, there is a captivating 
eloquence of expression in his countenance, aud his 
very hands seem to speak. 

The organ was sweetly and well played, and the 
few childrcn belonging to the parochial schools, who 
had been instructed in the choral service, acquitted 
themselves in a manner highly creditable to their 
teachers; and therefore such as, in these times of 
pretended refinement and of pretended seal fur the 
Church’s honour aud welfare, left the congregation 
generally open to the charge of listless inattention to 
the essential requirements of the rubric, or of incom¬ 
petency to join in the more enlivening portions of 
devotional worship; and, with regret, we have finally 
to add that the church was nut more than one-sixth 
filled. 


LETTERS FROM AUSTRALIA. 

Thb following are horn fide extracts from the home- 
letters of a young man who has lately exchanged 
the life of h student in England for that of a farmer 
in Australia. They are here published as afford¬ 
ing to intending emigrants much of that practical 


infonnation which only domestio eCBTespoBdcaca it 
likely to furnish• 

<■ sup-, AdslaUe, 

»talHTday, See. MO, UM. 

“Mr DEAB——, We arrived here on Thursday last, 
after a tiresome passage of ninety-five days; and, at 1 
expected, this is the first opportunity I have had of 
letting you know of my whereabouts since I left 
Plymouth. Cur captain having unfortunately some 
peculiar uotious on the subject of short outs, has kept 
so completely out of the track of homeward-bound 
ships that we have only met one, and that one we 
did not go near enough to speak. After this explana¬ 
tion I will proceed to give you some account of the 
voyage; it will bo principally from memory, as I have 
kept no journal. 

“We loft Plymouth on Monday, the 12th, as 
I suppose you kuow from my hurried note, sent 
by the pilot.; a few minutes ^ter the despatch of 
which I was attacked by sca-sickness and took to my 
berth. 'There 1 lay wilhout eating anything, except 
Imlf a biscuit, until Wednesday afternoon, when one 
of my messmates brought me a quart of gruel made 
after a primitive sca-fashion, of flour, water, and sugar. 
1 succeeded in fiuisbing this, and feeling much revived 
gut up and went on deck. After the first three days 
1 had no return of sea-sickiiess; during all that time, 
however, 1 was in a slate of partial stupefaction, the 
only tilings 1 rccollect being the alternations of day¬ 
light and darkness, and the uuisc of the waves striking 
the vessel, at each of which—and they occurred about 
every ten minutes—it seemed to me as if we had struck 
against a rock. During the last two of these rao- 
meiitous three days, wc were running across the Bay 
of Biscay, (by the bye, one of my first attempts at a 
joke was to christen it the Bay of Biscuit, that being 
gcuci'ally the suslcuauco of the passengers while 
crossing it,) aud were fortunate enough to escape with¬ 
out a storm, but there is always a heavy sea there. 

“ After this we had a splendid fair wind for a fort¬ 
night ; and beautiful weather, though not unpleasantly 
hot, the wind being N. E. We had reached lat. 16 N., 
long. 23 W., i. e. wo were within 1,000 miles of the 
Line, and 1,400 W. of London, when, on Monday, 
August 26, about midnight, we had our first specimen 
of a gale. 1 was awaked by the noise of the men on 
deck shortening sail, and got up with the intention of 
going on deck, bat found it quite impossible. The 
fore-hatchway was the only one open, and down that 
seas and the rain came pouring in such a way as to 
flood the ’tween-docks. In addition to the other un¬ 
pleasantnesses, the lamps, which wc liave always kept 
burning at night, went out, and we were in perfect 
darkness until daybreak, listening to the captain’s 
orders—which he delivered in a voice very like hoarse 
thunder—and trying from thence to get some idea of 
the state of affairs; add to this the scrambling for 
plates and dishes, which the rolling of the vessel 
caused to fly in all directions, and you have smne 
notion of the way in which we passed the night. 

“On goii^ on deck in the morning we found the 
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only oasnalty Uiat had occorred daring tlie aqaall, 
I whiok moderated at saariaOi was tba loss of the 
foresail About ten this day we exchanged names 
with the first and only homeward-bound sMp we met 
on the voyage,—a brig bound for Liverpool. For 
I about three we^s afterwards we had light and variable 
winds, but never a perfect calm. The weather was 
very hot, though there was no thunder and only a little 
sheet-lightning on two or three evenings. We crossed 
the Line on September 7, and in the evening had the 
usual nautical joke of Neptune coming on board. 
He made his appearance with considerable effect, 
amidst the firing of squibs and the blazing of a tar- 
barrel, supposed to be his chariot. His presence was 
the signal for the discharge of copious buckets of 
water by sailors concealed in the rigging on passengers 
assembled on the poop. We all came in for a pretty 
good soaking; however, as salt-water never gives cold, 
we took it very good-humouredly; in fact, I rather 
enjoyed it than otherwise. 

“ About ton degrees south of the Line, we fell in 
with the 8. £. trade-wind, which earned us to lat. 
itS.5., when we were at our nearest distance to the coast 
of South America, being, on September 23, about 500 
miles of it. From this time until, on October 7, we 
passed the Cape of Good Hope, we had a succession 
of foul winds for about twenty hours, then fair, then 
foul again, until October 20. These four weeks were 
the most unpleasant part of the passage, the weather 
being very cold, in consequence of the captain hav¬ 
ing gone so far to the soutli as lat. 45.5. It was 
just the end of winter there, too. One morning the 
snow lay three inches deep on the deck. From this 
time till we reached Adelaide, wc had generally fair 
winds, sometimes very strong ones, but not once what 
the sailors would acknowledge to be a regular gale. 
The nearest approach to one was on Sunday, October 
3: it lasted ody a few hours, but carried away our 
foreyard, and all hands were employed tlmt day and 
the day after in replacing. This was the only Sunday 
during the voyage that we had not Divine Service. 

“ On Thursday morning,—last Thursday, you 
know,—we were all aroused at breakfast-time by the 
news that land was in sight. This was soon made out to 
be Kangaroo Island, (at the entrance to the Gulf of St. 
Vincent, on the £. shore of which Adelaide is situated; 
—get a map, and iook%for these places.) IVIy first 
view of Australia,». e. of Kangaroo Island, was by no 
means prepossessing, the coast consisting of a row of 
rooky hills, nearly covered with stunted trees. The 
island appeared to me to be perhaps fitted for the colo¬ 
nization of kangaroos, but certainly of nothing else. 
In the course of the morning we came in sight of the 
main-land, and this looked more promising, being very 
picturesque and beautiful, and much better wooded 
than the island. It reminded me very muck of a 
range of Scottish hills, covered with fir and birch-trees. 
However, the telescope soon dissipated that illusion 
4Kth respect to the forests, and showed them to 
consist of blue and white gumrtrees, of most strange 
and oatlandish appeuunce. 


“ (Sttmlay, Novmber 24.~I wrote thus far late at 
night by the light (?) of our swli^ing lamps, which 
must account for the fact of my letter being nearly 
illi^ible. I expected to have an opportunity of des¬ 
patching it next day, but in this I was disappointed, 
so 1 put it by, to be continued at leisure. So I’ll now 
take up the thread of the voyage where I left off.) 

“ During the day we sailed slowly up St.Vincent’s 
Gulf, every inch of shore being closely scrutinized by 
a dozen telescopes. We only saw three log-huts and 
a few cattle along the whole sixty miles of coast. 
We anchored off the light-ship nt the entrance to the 
port of Adelaide at midnight. This was about the 
most interesting meident in the voyage. It was a 
beautiful moonlight night, the passengers were all on 
deck, the captain walking the poop evidently in a high 
state of gratification at having brought his ship safe to 
land, and the second mate heaving the lead, and giving 
I the depth in fathoms in a peculiar sort of chant. At 
length wc came to our right anchorage-place, the mate 
sang out, ‘ the deep. Jive’ ‘Let go the anchor ! * 
shouted the captain. Down it went with a splash 
into the water, the chain rattled out at the hawse-holes, 
and we were at rest for the first time for three long 
mouths. 

“ On getting up next morning wc were much dis¬ 
appointed to find that, instead of going into port as 
we expected, the ship would be obliged to remain 
and discharge her cargo wliore she was, by means of 
I boats. So here have wo been lying for the last week, 
about five miles from land, in sight of Adelaide, but 
unable to get ashore. For, in consequence of there 
being no competition, the boatmen charge twenty-five 
shillings for a trip there and b.ack; and the greatest 
part of our passengers—1 among the number—cannot 
afford to pay that for tlie gratification of our curiosity. 
However, wc have had the satisfaction of plenty of 
fresh provisions and bread. In the beginning of the 
week all the crew, except one, took a boat and ran 
away. The consequence is that we have been obliged 
to take part in the duty of watching at night. On 
Thursday and Friday the cargo was discharged into a 
lighter alongside, and most of the young men on 
board volunteered to assist. All our Adelaide pas¬ 
sengers left us on Friday. We shall remain here 

about a week longer. Captain 8-having to clear 

bis cargo at the custom-house, and procure fresh 
hands before he can go on to Port Phillip. It is, 
however, only four days’ sail if we have fair wind. 

“I am afraid I have given yon rather a meagre 
account of the voyage—I can’t help it. Now that it is 
over, the time seems to have passed so quickly that it 
is just like a dream, one week being precisely like 
another; the only distinction, the varying stale of 
the weather. 

“There is to me one peculiarity about a long sea 
voyage, viz., the impossibility of revising the fact of 
being some 12,000 miles from England. jThe reason 
I suppose is, that as there can’t very conveniently be 
land-marks or mile-stones at sea, one has no means of 
judging of the distance run, I feci as if we had been 
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ornuing for three months jtot ont of sight of land at 
Pljmouth. You win, doubtless, want to know what 
sort of fellow-passengers 1 have had. With some few 
exceptions, they were not very brilliant. To use our 
old phrase, there was not a soul on board. One of 

the* best educated men is a Mr.-. He was 

studying for the Churcli of England, but was obliged 
to give up on account of his health, so he got married 
and came out to Australia. He read us the service 
on Sunday mornings; and in the afternoons a Mr. 

W-and Mr. H-- , who have come out as 

Methodist missionaries, assisted alternately. These 
latter have gone ashore at Adelaide, as they ai‘e going 
to the Burra Burra Mines, (by tlie way, what a 
capital name for a mine, ‘ Burrou-hurrm^’ I suppose 

you remember my speaking of a Mr.-whom 1 

met at Silver’s, the outfitters. IJo turned out to be 
a gentleman farmer, who with his wife and two grown¬ 
up sons was emigrating on account of the repeal of 
the corn-laws; he was the ‘large capitalist’ of the 
vessel. The only mathematically-inclined individual 

on board was a Mr. W-; he was one of the masters 

at-Prison, and, by a curious coincidence, attended 

Professor He Moi'gan’s schoolmasters’ classes at the 
same time that I did the regular ones. The rest of 
the passengers I shall dismiss in few words. One 

Mr.-, who has emigrated on account of the ill- 

health of his wife, is a very nice gentlemanly fellow; 
we intend to make an excursion up the bush together 
when we reach Melbourne. Among the womcn-kiud, 
the nicest w'as a young married Scottish lady, who 
spoke with tlic prettiest of all possible Eife accents. 
One of our notables of another sort, was an Irish clergy¬ 
man. I mention him because his brother introduced 
himself to me at Plymouth on the very Hibernian 
ground of his uncle having gone to school with my 
grandfather. 

“I don’t think I have told you anything about 
what we may call the ‘ domestic economy’ of the ship. 
Well, first and foremost, we had plenty to eat; we 
had either preserved meat or soup four days a-wcek 
and salmon on Pridays. These preserved meats arc 
roast beef and mutton packed in air-tight tins ; when 
opened they eat as fresh as the day they were cooked. 
Then we had plenty of flour, suet, and raisins to 
make puddings of, and no want of sugar. The tea 
and colfce were but middling, but that did not matter 
to me since 1 was so well-provided with cocoa. I got 
a lot of marmalade at Plymouth, which proved very 
good with biscuit. All the passengers were divided 
into messes of eight each, who drew their provisions 
together; these were served out raw, and we had to 
take it in torus, two at a time, week and week about, 
to make them ready for the cook, though the cooking 
department itself we had, of course, nothing to say to. 
You have no idea what a splendid hand I am at the 
manufacturing of pies out of tbo preserved meat, raisin- 
puddings, &c. One thing which you will be interested 
about I’ve not mentioned yet, and that is my health. 
For the first month of the voyage, until we crossed 
the lane, and got into cool weather, I was very ill and 


weak; indeed 'it seemed to be the general that 
1 should be dropped overboard [before ve reached the 
Cape. During this time the ^p'a doctor waa 
kind to me, and let me have all sorts of ‘medical 
comforts,” in the shape of arrow-root, sago, wine, &e.* 
After this 1 began to get better fast. You will think 
I am a good deal stronger when 1 tell you that, a few 
weeks ago, 1 went to the main-mast head, being the first 
of the passengers who bad done it; it was by no 
means easy work, the rope-ladders only extending half¬ 
way, the other half there being only ropes to climb 
up. 1 cut off a piece of tbe vane as a trophy, which 
I enclose. 

"Monday, Nov. 25.—don’t Uiink I Lave told you 
anything about our amusements. They were scanty 
enough, the passengers being unsocial at first. While 
we were crossing the tropics the principal occupation 
was lounging about the poop, under the awning, in 
every variety of ungraceful attitude, looking out for 
sharks and flying-fish. We did not see any of the 
former, but plenty of the latter flew on board. The 
evenings were very beautiful, and most favourable for 
astronomical observation, the air being so clear. We 
saw Mercury every evening for a fortnight. When 
there was no moon, the phosphorescence of the sea in 
the wake of the ship was splendid. My own personal 
amusement was, of course, principally my concertina. 
1 am getting on with it pretty well, being able to play 
‘ Lift thine Eyes,’ and ‘ Komer’s Prayer,’ with all the 
parts. 1 soon formed an acquaintance with the ship’s 
carpenter, as I told you I should. Ours was a very 
weU-iuformed young Scotchman, from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Inverness, and I found him one of tbe most 
conversational men on board. 1 have gained a great 
deal of useful information from him. He and the 
second mate sing Scotch songs, arranged as duets, 
nucommunly well. 

“ During the last few weeks 1 have been amusing 
myself, whenever the motion of the ship would allow 
it, in making a model of an emigrant’s cottage out of 
rough Australian wood; it excited the admiration of 
everybody on board, including my friend the carpenter, 
who was pleased to signify his great approval of the 
way in whicli the roof was framed,—the said roof 
being a design of my own. I finished the house just 
before we readied Adelaide, and made a present of it 

to a Mr. L-a lieutenant in the navy, who left us 

there. He is going up into the bush to take posses¬ 
sion of a Government allotment of land, and promised 
most faithfully to build his house after my model, a 
good deal of wJiich was made after his designs. 

“ As we approached tbe south, and came into cold 
weather, the ship was continually surrounded by flocks 
of [jirds,—Cape pigeons, whale-birds, and albatrosses. 
They afforded us some good sport in fishing for them, 
and the Cape pigeons were very good to eat. Mr. 

P-caught two albatrosses, and, in defiance of the 

experience of the Ancient Mariner, killed them, and 

(I) As a good and liberallx-conductad sUp is of the utmost Im- 
poitance to etnigrsnts, It may bo well to stpte that this vessel 
belonged to Mesers. Hall ti Co., I.eadenliall Btteet, liondon. 
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keptibeir vings to send home to friends in Eng la n d. 
Tbej measured eleven feet from tip to tip. Since ve 
have anofaored here, (off Adelaide,) we have caught 
great numbers of gar-fish and grey mullet; and have 
had them eveiy day for breakfast and tea. In this 
long and rather rambling epistle 1 have given yon all 
the news of the voyage. 

" I like the climate very much, for, although it is 
very hot sometimes, (it is now summer, and Iho ther¬ 
mometer stands in the middle of the day at 120** in 
the sun,) the heat is not half so oppressive as 1 have 
foimd it in England, and the mornings and evenings 
are always beautifully cool. 

« • « * « 

" There must be some evil genius trying to prevent 
the despatch of this letter, and to keep you in suspense 
as long as possible. From some cause or other, the 
'Imperial,’ by which I was about to send it, has been 
kept in port, and we have sailed for Port Phillip 
before her. I have therefore taken this letter with 
me, as 1 shall have a better chance of sending, via 
India, from thence. 1 sliall cover the outside of this 
letter with odds and ends of information. We had 
no deaths on board, but some serious illnesses. 
There was one birtli. Tell-that her prognos¬ 

tications that 1 should lose all my worldly goods 
overboard have not been fulfilled; the only tilings 
I have lost boing a straw hat and the brass cap off the 
end of my telescope. I have been speculating and 
wondering where you will spend your Christmos-day; 
1 suppose 1 shall spend mine in Melbourne. Does it 
not seem strange that, owing to the difference cf 
longitude, when you are having your Christmas 
dinner, it will be tliree o’clock on the morning of the 
next day with me F 1 always have to moke this allow¬ 
ance when 1 try to imagine what you and my friends 
in England are doing at any particular time.” 

“At Ka, between Adelude and Port Phillip, 
" Tnetday, JOec. loth, 1850. 

"Awet day at sea 1 Oh, what a deal of discomfort 
is implied in these five words! Everything cold, 
dunp, and miserable; no place endurable except one’s 
cabin. Fortunately I have mine all to myself now, 
the three other occupants having left at Adelaide; 
and so thither 1 have retired, and having placed my desk 
in my berth, under the ^rt-hole, and improvised a chair 
out of a couple of boxes, am trying to write, which 
the rolling of the ship makes rather a difficult matter. 
We left Adelaide last Thursday evening, having been 
detained much longer than we expected, on account 
of the lighter which took the goods out of the ship 
running ashore. I'his kept us a week, and then we 
had to wait some days for fresh hands, since, as I 
told you, all the sailors but one had run away. I was 
glad enough when we sailed; it was so tiresome to be 
anohmed in sight of Adelaide and unable to land. 
One day, we had some hoars’ amusement in fishing 
fur a shark. It was discovered in the morning swim- 
mit^ slowly round and round the ship, just beneath 
the surface of the water. A large sWk-hook was 


soon hunted tip, baited «ith a lump of poil:, and 
thrown overbo^, fastened to tbe end of a siawg 
rope. The shark bit three or four times, and once 
we booked and hauled him half out of the water, but 
he contrived to get away. He was snob a monster 1— 
twelve or fourteen feet long. He did not pay-us 
another visit; sud, 1 suppose, told all his friend of 
the reception ho ipot with, for we saw no more. 

“ Another reason that made us by no means sorry 
to leave was, that the anchorage-ground where we lay 
was very bad; and whenever there was a strong 
south wind, and os this was the case almost every 
night, we were in continual expectation of the anchor 
dragging, and the ship going ashore. The first did 
iiappen one afternoon, and the vessel drifted about a 
mile in shore, bringing us into most unpleasant prox¬ 
imity to the wreck of another ship, the ‘Grecian, 
which had been drawn from her anchor a short time 
before. We let go another anchor, which fortunately 
took hold and brought the ship up just in time. JFe 
were at work for two hours in the evening heaving 
in the anchor; for, being short-handed, the captain 
sung out for volunteers,—a call promptly obeyed by 
all the young men. 1 worked away at the windlass 
the whole time, and hardly felt at all tired after it. 
Some of the songs the sailors sing while at work are 
very pretty; 1 enclose one which I have taken down. 
The part in small notes is given in recitative by one 
man to any words he may lm])|>en to think of: the 
part in large notes is sung by all the men in chorus, be- 
giuuing very piano, aud then gradually ascending to Jf. 
You have no idea what a beautiful effect it has, espe¬ 
cially at night, during a storm, under which circum¬ 
stances 1 first heard it. It is only used on grand 
occasions, such as hoisting the yards after reefing, or 
while getting in the anchor. 

“ Melbourne, Dec. 19.— "We arrived here on Wed¬ 
nesday last, but I did not go ashore until Friday 
morning. My first impressions of Melbourne were 
not very favourable, for it was a cold, showery day, 
and the streets, which are all un|iaved, were about 
six inches deep in mud. 1 went to on inn for the 
night, and next day removed to where 1 am now 

writing—a boarding-house kept by a Mr. M‘J-. 

It is a comfortable, respectable place, and by no means 
expensive; the inmates are all either Scotch farmers 
or stock-holders. 

» « » • • 

“ 1 will write again in the course of a few weeks and 
tell you how 1 am going on.” 

— 

LIFE IN PllAIIHE LAND.* 

BI nUZA W. TAXXmit. 

Chaptbb IIL 

Leaving Alton we dleeover that Jereey li on boaid—A day on u 
iiland— Who Jeney i>—gome of hit experlenoe during hie travels 
—Hie political opinions—Fecttliai ityle of exprsitlngth«ni--His 
notlouB on travel. 

We got under weigh again after several starts and 
backings, and ran slowly along under tbe magnificent 

(1) Continued from p. SOS. 
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blaffii that tover abore the,Mississippi on the Illinois 
side. In a short time Hal came to me, his face drawn 
into one of its heartiest expressions of humour, and 
said, “ Jersey is here; who could have dreamed of the 
good lackP” 

Bat as the reader doesn’t know Jersey, he will 
hardly participate in our pleasure till he is introduced. 
The brief ap}>ellation by which be is here distinguished 
was given him on the first day of his appearance 
among us, in honour of the declaration which he then 
made, that he “ was born in Jarsey, and had never 
been out of it till that day.” He wore a suit of coarse 
snuff.coloured homespun, a large bell-crowned white 
hat, and a cravat of blue ground, dotted with large 
oral figures of copperas colour. He had lost a front 
tooth, and bad an awkward habit of grinning, which 
made it manifest at every word he uttered. Though 
much older than Hal, the latter had kindly ofiered to 
be his Mentor on first meeting him, and many were 
the waggish tricks he had played upon him, and the 
roars of laughter which the performances of Jersey, 
under his direction, had elicited. The simple, credu¬ 
lous face of the one, and the grave, imperturbable 
honesty of the other, in the height of Jersey’s most 
ridiculous exhibitions, had been an inexhaustible fund 
of amusement among the gentlemen during the weary 
hours of our journey. Jersey had left home under the 
auspices of the celebrated Marion City colony, but 
had been separated from them at Columbia, Penn., by 
getting on board the wrong boat. It was there that 
he first joined us. lie travelled economically: that 
is, ho found his own supplies, and slept on the fioor 
of the cabin. His ignorance exposed him to every 
sort of imposition, against which Hal was in truth 
his protector. But for the honest care which he 
exercised over his worldly conoerns, he repaid himself 
by letting out upon him the whole strength of bis 
tnok-loving disposition. A party of gentlemen were 
about leaving the packet, on the second day, for a walk. 
Hal suggested that Jersey had better accompany them, 
as his health might suffer from the long oonlinement. 
But there was a difficulty in the case. He had just 
purchased two large cards of gingerbread,—and what 
should he do with them P To leave them on his box 
he thought would be dangerous, and this opinion was 
fully concurred in by his adviser. To eat them at so 
short notice was out of the question; to put them 
in his pocket impossible. 

"There is but one way in which you can dispose of 
them in safety,” said Hal, “and that is to tic them 
up in your handkerchief and take them under your 
arm,” 

This was accordingly done, and they set forth. 
But Jersey’s handkerchief gaped and revealed the 
secret. It was no choice herbarium, as bis friend had 
asserted to the company when they joined them, but 
a pair of luscious brown sheets of gingerbread, which 
he had purchased at a Dutch farm-house just back; 
none of your shop compounds made of dirty lard, 
vinegar, and sal mratus, but a dainty mixture of golden 
butter, pure butter-milk, and superfine flour. A league 


was entered into at onoe; two of tin 
Jersey in familiar elbow conversation, at o rou^ 
place in the road stumbled against him, while a third 
at the same moment dexterously abstraoted about 
a third of one of the loaves. The foremost rogues 
begged his pardon, and the walk was resumed, Jersey 
replacing the handkerchief, which had settled a little 
in the shock he received. Another stumble was soon 
made, and the part of the other loaf which projected 
behind his arm w'as withdrawn. After a long walk 
there was a short run to gain a bridge from which to 
let themselves down on the boat. Jersey seated 
himself on the railing beside Hal, and, as the boat 
came up, the latter began to swing his arms and go 
through the various motions preparatory to a leap. 
These were oontinued till the moment of jumping, 
when at a word they all found themselves upon deck, 
but Jersey’s bell crown was lying on the bridge. As¬ 
tonished and alarmed beyond measure, he looked about 
with the most ludicrous terror iu his couutcuauce, and 
exclaimed, “ My hat’s lost! ” 

“No, it isn’t,” said his grave friend, who had 
knocked it off. “There, the steersmau is throwing 
the boat up to the shore. I’ll take care of your 
gingerbread while you run and get it.” 

Bnt Jersey preferred to keep the gingerbread under 
his own protection, and leaping ashore with it, soon 
returned with the favourite chapeau elevated to its 
old position. He now seated himself to examine his 
stores, and great was his consternation to find that 
more tlian a third of each coke had disappeared. A 
thousand ways of accounting for its loss were 
iminedinlcly suggested by the innocent youths abqpt 
him. But Jersey evidently rejected them all, and 
from that hour his confidence in Hal and his com¬ 
panions waned. When he reached Louisville he took 
another boat and came on to St. Louis alone. But if 
he had enjoyed greater freedom from jokes, he had 
been imposed on in more serious matters, and seemed 
rather glad than otherwise to meet his grave friend. 
I had never seen Mm yet, except in the heat of his 
performances, but now Hal was very desirous tliat 1 
should have the pleasure of hearing him converse 
awhile. An opportunity soon offered. 

We were passing a little wooded island tlirce or 
four miles above Alton, when one of tie spatm came 
on, and was succeeded by a lurch mote violent than 
any previous one, and an immediate settling of the 
whole craft. She had sprung a leak. The captain 
made his appearance, this time without the gloves, 
and ordered her to be run on the island instantly. 
The goods were all taken out, the hands set at work, 
while the passengers went strolling through the 
woods. 

The island was small and uninhabited. There was 
nothing of interest upon it, save two or tliree little 
glades in whidi the early spring flowers were just 
unfolding their petals. We spent three or fonr hour* 
in the checkered wood, admiring the various arts by 
wMcb nature ushers her lender and beautiful train into 
being, and were about returning for some books, when 
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sound of approaohing footsteps arrested us. In a 
few minutes Jersey broke through a thick copse near us. 
‘•Stop,” said Hal, "this fellow wili be richer than any 
printed book.” Accordingly we waited, and Jersey 
was introduced in due form. He had in some confi¬ 
dential moment intimated to Hal that he was more 
brilliant in the society of ladies than gentlemen, and 
1 saw at once that be needed no patronage. He 
prided himself on his political acumen, and, considering 
this his forte, plunged at once into a discussion of the 
various prominent men who were likely to claim the 
suffrages of the people in the ensuing presidential 
canvass. His opinion of them was delivered with a 
simplicity and brevity which quite surprised me. 

Eirst of all, he thought “ Mr. Clay capable, honest, 
and fittin.” Mr. Van Buren he guessed was capable, 
but dishonester than Mr. Calhoun, who would be 
all right if he wasn’t a nullifier. I asked about 
Mr. Webster. " Oh, Webster,” said he, “ is a capable 
man, but he ain’t fittin.” On proposing a word or 
two of the leading doctrines of these‘statesmeu, I 
found him utterly iguorant of them. Nullification, 
for aught he knew, meant the annexation of Texas. 
Bank and anti-bank were the same to him. 11c only 
knew of banks in general, that they were places where 
people pul their spare funds for safety. He seemed 
not to have become acquainted with that more modern 
feature, by the introduction of which they have become 
forced loans fur the accommodation of gentlemen who 
wish to travel in Europe, Texas, or other “foreign 
ports.” The tariff was in some way connected with 
trade, but whether trade between the mechauics and 
f^mers of our own country or between us and the 
Indians, of which he understood there was “con¬ 
siderable ” carried on in the west, he could not tell. 
In short, Jersey was one of those few Americans who, 
having a moderate share of sense, have grown up 
witliout travel or books, and while they have not the 
weakness of idiocy, have the ignorance of the most 
unfavoured peasant. I have rarely met in a citizen of 
the republic a like absence of all acquired knowledge, 
except among some of the miserable emigrants from 
the mountains of Nortli Carolina. 

Having finished his political discourse, this illus¬ 
trious son of “the Jarseys” was pleased to deliver 
himself of some rambling thoughts on travel. On 
this topic his style w|p more discursive. Li general 
he thought people had better stay “ to hum and mind 
their business, than to be licking it through the 
country, the way they do now iu steamboats and ou 
rail-roads. He thought they’d make more by it. 
Besides, when he went, he preferred going in comey- 
cmeea io iravtlling. He didn’t think it was a pleasant 
thing to be carried along as if you had a whirlwind 
wrapped around you; and then you met so many sorts 
of folks. No doubt,” he added, “ a good many of ’em 
is honest as anybody, but there’s a good many more 
that’ll cheat you out of your eyes, if they can make 
sixpence on 'em, and some that’ll steal your bread and 
meat and throw it away, if they don’t want it 
themselves.” These remarks verged, as Mr. Weller 


would say, ou the personal, but the ringing of the bell 
left no time for cxi)lanatioti. We hurried to the boat. 
It was much later than we thought, before the summons 
called our attention to the hour. When we arrived, 
the last of the barrels, boxes, &c., were going on 
board; the steam was up, and we were just ready to 
be off. Supper was soou laid, and we left the pleasant 
island while at table. 

Chaptib IV. 

Another night on the Banner^A conversation with our weiteni 
bridegroutti—lUs opinions on the woman question decidedly 
anti-Wolstoncraft--His reasons for entering into matrimony 
—Ilow he would sympathize with his wife in sorrow, with a 
practical iilustratioir^^Ucr story and disposition to lighten tlio 
darker shades of lus doctrines. 

Tins iiiglit brought on another general engagement 
between the passengers and the vermin. The latter 
held tlie berths by prior occupancy and could not be 
routed, but they were more than willing to cuter into 
a treaty for joint tenancy, with certain privileges in 
their favour. It was these privileges that made all 
the miscliicf. Like most questions in diplomacy, they 
were exceedingly difficult to settle; one party claimed 
and exercised them on-all opportunities, the other 
denied them, and rarely failed to offer the most 
violent opposition to their use, even to the taking of 
life. It is due to the weaker party, however, to say 
that they gained by industry and perseverance what 
they never could by strength—tlie partial exercise of 
the prerogatives they claimed, and, iu general, the 
final rout of their more jwwerful opponents. 

They, at any rate, were productive of much merri¬ 
ment below, but it was a heavy affair in our quarter. 
I had few books which were accessible, and the long¬ 
haired bride had fewer ideas. She possessed little of 
that strength of mind and bold thought whicli 
characterize most of those rudely bred women. I 
thought the magnificent garniture of her head had 
taken the place of more valuable properties inside, as 
is often the case among more cultivated females. The 
strange character of the feeling manifested by her 
husband made me very desirous of drawing him into 
an expression of it in words before be left us, and as 
their landing-place would probably be reached ou the 
tliird morning, I availed myself of a chance meeting 
on the shady guard in the afternoon, to engage him in 
conversation. A few words about the height of the 
water, the timber, and tlic prairies, served the purpose. 
“ You are going to become a prairie fanner ? ” I said. 
“No, I’ve been one afore. I’ve got a farm up the 
river hyur that I’ve crapped twice a’ready; there’s a 
good cabin on it, and it’s about as good a place, I 
reckon, as can be found iu these diggins.” 

“Then you built a cage,” I said, “and went back 
for your bird to put in it P ” 
lie looked at me, and his face underwent a contor¬ 
tion, of which words will convey but a faint idea. It 
was a mingled expression of pride and contempt, 
faintly disguised by a smile that was intended to hide 
them. 

“Why, I don’t know what you Yankees call a 
bird,” he replied, “but I call her a woman. I 
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shouldn’t make much account of havin, a bird in my 
cabin, but a good, stout woman I should calculate was 
worth somethin. She can pay her way, and do a 
handsome thing besides, helpin me on the farm.” 

Think of that, ye belles and fair-handed maidens! 
How was my sentiment rebuked! 

‘‘Well, we’ll call her a woman, which is, in truth, 
much the more rational appellation. You intend to 
make her useful os well as ornamental to your home f ” 

“Why, yes; I calculate ’tain’t of much account to 
have a woman if slie ain’t of no use. I lived up hyur 
two year, and had to .have another man’s woman do 
all my washin and mendin, and so on, and at last I got 
tired o’ lotin. my plunder back and forth, and thought 
I might as well get a woman of my own. There’s a 
heap of things beside these that she’ll do better than 
I can, I reckon; every man ought to have a woman 
to do his cookin and such like, 'kasc it’s easier for 
them than it is for us. They take to it kind o’ 
naturally.” 

I could scarcely believe that there was no more 
human vein in the animal, and determined to sound 
him a little deeper. 

“ And this bride of yours is the one, I suppose, that 
you thought of all the while you were making your 
farm and building your cabin ? You have, I dare say, 
made a little garden, or set out a tree, or done 
something of the kind to please lier alone ? ” 

“ No; I never allowed to get a woman till I found 
my neighbours went ahead of me with ’em, and then 
I should a got one right thar, but there wasn’t any 
stout ones in our settlement, and it takes so long to 
make up to a stranger, that I allowed I mought as 
well go back and see the old folks, and git somebody 
that I know’d tliar to come with me.” 

“And had you no choice among your acquaintances ? | 
Was there no one person of whom you thought more 
than another ? ” said I. 

“ Yib, there was a gal T used to know that was 
stouter and bigger than this one. I should a got her 
if I could, but she’d got married and gone off over 
the Mississippi, somewhar.” 

The cold-hearted fellow! it was a perfectly business 
matter with him. 

“ Did you select this one solely on account of her 
size F ” said I. 

“ Why, pretty much,” he replied; “ I reckon women 
are some like horses and oxen, the biggest can do the 
most work, and that's what I want one for.” 

" And is that all P ” I asked, more disgusted at every 
word. “ Do you care nothing about a pleasant face 
to meet you when you go liome from the field, or a 
soft voice to speak kind words when you are sick, or 
a gentle friend to converse with you in your leisure 
hours P ” 

“Why, as to that,” he said, "I reckon a woman 
ain’t none the worse for talk because she’s stout and 
able to work. I calculate she’ll mind her own business 
pretty much, and if she does she won’t talk a great 
deal to me; that ain’t what I got her for,” 

“But suppose when you get home she should be 


unhappy, and want to see her parents and other 
friends P ” 

“Why I don’t allow she will; I didn’t get her for 
that.” 

“ But if sbe does,” I replied, really anxious to touch 
some chord that might afterwards vibrate in the poor 
girl’s beltalf; “ if she does feel unhappy ? You know 
one’s feelings are not always under their own control.” 

“Wall, if she docs I expect I shan’t mind it much, 
if she keeps it to herself.” 

The selfish brute! 

“ If slie kept it to herself, as you say, would you 
not attempt to alleviate her sorrows P would you not 
take her on some pleasant ride or walk, and speak 
very kindly to her, and endeavour to make your new 
noinc and company agreeable to her P ” 

“ Oh! ” said he, laughing feebly, “ I shall give her 
enougli to cat and wear, and I don’t calculate she’ll be 
very damiseg if she gets tliat; if slie is she’ll git shet 
of it after a while.” 

My indignation increased at every word. 

“But you brought her awoy from her homo to bo 
treated as a Imman being, not as an animal or machine. 
Marriage is a moral contract, not a mere bargain of 
business. The parties promise to study each other’s 
happiness, and endeavour to promote it. Yon could 
not marry a woman as you could buy a washing 
machine, though you might want her for the same 
purpose. If you take tlic machine there is no moral 
obligation incurred, except to pay for it. If yon take 
the woman, there is. Before you entered into this 
contract I could have .shown you a machine, that 
would have answered your purpose admirably. It 
would have washed and ironed all your clothes, and 
when done, stood in some out-of-the-way comer till it 
was wanted again. You would liavc been under no 
obligation, nut even to feed and clothe it, as you now 
arc. It would have been the better bargain, would 
it not ? ” 

“ Why that would bo according to what it cost in 
the fust place; but it wouldn’t be justly the same 
thing as havin a wife, I reckon, oven if it was give to 
you.” 

“ No, certainly not; it would free you from many 
obligations that you are under to a wife,” (it was the 
first time, by the way, he had used the word,) “ and 
leave you to pursue your own pleasure without seeing 
any sorrowful or sour faces about you.” 

“Oh, I calculate sour faces won’t be of much 
account to me. If a woman ’ll mind her business, 
she may look as thundcriu as a live airthquake, I 
shan’t mind it.” 

“No, sir, I see you possess a very happy insensi¬ 
bility to the woes or happiness of others. Your wife 
has occasion to congratulate herself on the prospects 
of life with a person elevated so far above the emotions 
which move the common herd.” 

I will not deny that the fellow’s coolness somewhat 
enraged me. There was a fair prospect that I should 
have read him a lecture as long as he would find 
patience to hear, but at this moment his wife came 
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Wid the stem of the cabin.. I thought she had 
heard the eonrersation, for the usual insipid smile was 
replaced by > slightly contracted expression on her 
dark brow, and her voice sounded more as if it were 
the utterance of a soul conscious of its own identity 
and requirements, as she said, “ John, will you come 
help me git to the big chist, the captain has had some 
truck put cm it.” 

" Wall, yon ain’t a baby, 1 reckon, that you can’t 
tote it somewhar else,” was the amiable reply. 

“But thar’s such a heap of it,” answered the poor 
girl, unwilling to be wholly refused—so early too! 

“ What if thar is a heap. Tote away ten or fifteen 
minutes, and thar won’t he so much.” 

Bhe turned away without another word, but as she 
passed the open window, I saw her wiping her eyes 
with the comers of her calico apron. It was the most 
human manifestation 1 had seen in her. Notwith¬ 
standing the intense disgust I felt for tlte base-hearted 
tyrant who stood before me, 1 was constrained to make 
one more effort on behalf of his victim. I said, 
therefore, as gently as 1 could speak, that it was not 
customary to treat females so in our country; that a 
man would be pronounced a brute who would refuse 
to render or procure assistance for a woman under 
like circumstances, even if she were his servant, 
and such conduct was still more abhorrent toward a 
wife. 

“ Wall, I reckon the Yankees may do ns they like 
about them things, and I shall do jist the same. 1 
don’t think a woman’s of much account anyhow, if she 
can’t help herself a little and me too. If the Yankee 
women was rained up like ike women here aar, they’d 
cost a heap less and be worth more.” 

This was the old key again. He was hopelessly 
benighted and brutified. His red flannel bosom and 
dark face inspired stronger aversion than ever, and I 
turned away, saying that 1 trusted his wife would 
agree with him in these opinions, or they might lead to 
some unpleasant dilTerences. 

“Oh, as to that,” said he, “I reckon her pinions 
won’t go fur anyhow; she’ll think pretty much as I 
do, or not at all.” 

Thou beast 1 I exclaimed mentally; and sat down 
in the cabin pondering on the incredible brutality of 
such opinions in a civilized man, when the wife came 
in. She had just retUkned from her visit to the “ big 
chist.” There was no longer a doubt, from the 
expression of her face, that she had heard the 
oonversation, and understood some part of it too. 1 
left her to her own choice, whether to speak of it or not. 

After a few minutes she said, “ I reckon you’ll think 
7ohn talks hard about w'omen.” 

1 replied, that it was quite unusual to find persons 
who thought as he did. 

“Well,” aaid the faithful creature, “I reckon he 
don’t think as bad as he says; ” but her suffused eyes 
more than half contradicted her tongue. 

Thwe’s too much of the true woman in her for this 
brute, notwithstanding her ignorance and silliness, 
thought L It’s aa absolute waste of some of the 


fairest materials that compose bumaa nature to throw 
her away with this selfish aiumal. 

“ How long have you been married P ” I asked. 

“Two weeks yesterday,” she replied, the blood 
mantling through her dark cheek and brow. 

“ Had you been long acquainted ? ” 

This question unsealed her tongue, and without 
waiting further inquiry, she ran on with her story. 

“No, I never sec’d him but three or four times. 
We was new-comers in the settlement whar his folks 
lived, and nobody knowed when he come back that he 
wanted to git a woman to take with him. He come 
to onr house once after night, and him and the old 
man had a long talk out doors, and finally he come in 
and stopt a little, and went off. The next day, dad 
ant me liow I’d like to come to IlHnice ! I didn’t take 
his meanin rightly, but .Tohn came t^in afore long, 
and then he ast me. I told him I’d heern ’twas a 
good country, but T liked it well enough thar. Then 
he said the old man bad told him he might have me 
to go back with him if I was willlin to it, and he 
allowed [ would be. So after two or three weeks, we 
got married and put right off for his place.” 

“And you expect to be happier in the new home 
than you were with your father and mother P” 

“ 1 hain’t calculated much about that; but I reckon 
I’ll want to sec them and the young ones a little, till 
I get broke in.” 

I could scarce forbear a laugh at the significancy of 
this rude expression. It was a common one with her, 
but described the process before her more forcibly 
than the most elegant language. There was no hope 
for licr but to settle into her slavery, and wear 
the shackles, if possible, without chafing under them. 
She had not character enough to redeem herself, and 
the brutal treatment to which she was doomed would 
tend every day to diminish the little that she had, and 
reduce her to the condition of a mere machine. Both 
parties were beyond hope: so that in gratifying 
my cariosity I had raised a crowd of pauifnl emotions 
in my own breast, and turned a dark page for the 
poor over-grown child before mo. They left us next 
day, the bride wrapping her light slippers in her 
pocket-handkerchief, and walking barefoot from the 
landing. 

(To be cofUinued.) 
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BT IDA. PFEIFFEB. 

Few places can offer less attraction to lady visitors 
than Canton; European women live there almost as 
prisoners, and never leave the house but iu a closed 
litter; no places of amusement or social intercourse 
are open to them,—neither horses nor carriages are 
kept, and the only recreation is a little boating or 
walking in the evening in a small pleasure-garden 
laid out by the European settlers, and wluoh is sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by a wall, the fourth being 
(1) CaneluUed'nrom p. 102. 
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vaahed by the Pearl Hirer. They cannot either, in 
the absence of objects of amusement and interest out 
of doors, find any amends in domestic occupation, for 
the entire management of the Louse is taken out of 
their hands by an officer entitled a CJomprador, whose 
business it is to take charge of all the furniture, plate 
and linen, to engage the servants, provide their food, 
and be answerable for their fidelity; in consideration of 
which services he takes two dollars a month from the 
wages of each. 

A great number of servants are kept; for as a 
separate one is required for every different kind of 
work, a family of, for instance, four persona will want 
not less than ten or twelve. First, every member of 
the family must have one servant exclusively; if there 
are children, there must be several nurses, and three 
or four persons must be kept for the common work, 
such as cleaning rooms, carrying wood and water, and 
so forth; yet with all ibis crowd of attendants, people 
are badly waited on, as, if the one happens to be absent 
whose particular kind of service you need at the 
moment, no other will supply his place. The Com¬ 
prador makes all the purchases of provisions, and at 
the end of the month gives in his account, without 
troubling himself to enter loo much into details. 'I'lie 
mode of life of most Pluropeans is dull and monotonous, 
f hough sufficiently luxurious. The general routine is 
this :—In the moniing, on first waking, they take a 
cup of tea in their rooms, and after that a cold bath. 
At nine they have breakfast, consisting of fried fish, 
cutlets, cold roast meat, eggs, tea, and brciid-und- 
buttcr; and then every one goes to his respective 
business till four, when there comes a dinner of turtle, 
curry, roast meat, fruits, &o.; with Portuguese wines 
and English ale and porter, all iced. After this there is 
tea, and {mrhaps a walk in the before-mentioned gardeqy 

Madame Pfeiffer, however, was not to be deterred 
by the consideration of personal risk, or fear o£ the 
Chinese “ Mrs. Grundy,” from makiug her short slay 
in Canton as amusing and instructive as possible; 
and a countryman of her own iiaving chivalrously 
offered his attendance, she made several excursiun.s, 
and saw most of what there was to be seen. 

She went first to the studios of several painters, and 
greatly admired the brilliancy of their colouring. In 
composition and in their knowledge of perspeelive, 
they arc, as is well known, in their infancy. The 
figures in their background are as large and as bright 
os those in the front, and rivers which should be in 
the remote distance appear to meander through the 
clouds. 

With music the case is even worse than with paint¬ 
ing; they have many instraments—violins, guitars, 
lutes, (though all with wire strings,) as well as drums, 
trumpets, and other wind instruments, but their per¬ 
formance upon them, in point of musical excellence, is 
aliout on a level with that on the marrow bones and 
' cleavers. Of more mechanical arts—the manufacture 
I of silk and porcelain, the carving in wood, ivory, and 
! torttuseshell, &c., they often produce admirable speci¬ 
mens. Among other manufactories, Madame Pfeiffer' 


mentions one at Hong^Kong for oolning bad monqr, 
which carries on its operation with tbo most ^rfect 
composure, and remains quite undisturbed, paying, of 
course, a tribute to certain mandarins and official 
dignitaries. The seas swarm with pirates, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Canton, but they manage in 
the same way to escape all troublesome interfeienoe 
with their profe.ssional undertakings. Madame Pfeiffer 
herself experienced an instance of the carelessness or 
the impotence of the Chinese government to put a 
stop to these outrages. 

" On the 8th of August, Mr. Agassiz left home to 
accompany a friend to Whampoa, intending to be 
back the same evening, and 1 remained with the 
Chinese servants alone in the house. He did not 
come back as we had expected, and at length, towards 
one o’clock, 1 was startled by loud voices, and a 
violent knocking at the house-door. At first 1 sup¬ 
posed it was Mr. Agassiz returned, and wondered 
only at the noise, but 1 soon perceived that it was 
uot^ as 1 had supposed, at our house, but the opposite 
one; for, from tlie extreme narrowness of the streets, 
and the windows standing open day and night, it is 
very difficult to distinguish between the two. I heard 
a cry, however, ‘ Get up, get up! Dress yourself!’ 
accompanied with exclamations of, ‘ It is dreadful I 
Horrible! Good God! Where did it happen f’ 

“ I sprang ont of bed and hastily threw on a few 
clothes, thinking either that there was a fire, or an 
insurrection broken out, which was daily expected. 
The common report was, that on the 12th or 13th of 
August a revolution would certainly take place, in 
which all the Europeans would be put to death. My 
situation, it may be supposed, was not a very pleasant 
one, for 1 was entirely alone with the Chinese. 1 
soon, however, perceived one of the European gentle- 
ISiacn at a window, and called out to beg him to tell roe 
^at had happened, aud be informed me that news 
had just come of two of his friends who had been 
going to Iloiig-Kong, (Whampoa was in the direct 
road,) having Imcn attacked by pirates, one murdered, 
and the other very severely wounded. Ho then 
immediately left the window, so that I had no oppor¬ 
tunity of asking the names of the unfortunate persons, 
and remained the whole night in the most terrible 
anxiety. Towards five in the morning I was relieved 
by the return of Mr. Agassiz, and 1 then learned that 
this calamity had befallen a Swiss, named Vauchet^ 
whom we had met the evening before at the house of 
a neighbour, and who at eight o’clock had been 
merrily singing beautiful songs and quartetts. At 
nine he went on board his boat, moved off at ten, and 
a quarter of au hour afterwards bad met his tragical 
end in tie midat of thovianda of Shampmt and other 
vessels. 

" It bad been bis intention to go to Hong-Kong, and 
thence in a larger vessel to Chang-Hai, a new port 
opened to the English in 1842. He bad carried with 
him Swiss watches to the amount of 40,000 franca, 
and had been mentioning to a friead how carefully he 
had stowed them away, *o that none of his servaote 
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had seen where they were placed. In this, however, 
it appeared he was mistaken; the pirates generally 
have in every house their spies among the servants, 
and they were only too well informed of poor Mr. 


gilt and painted in staring colours. In the Temple of 
Merey, the zeal or folly of an American missionaiy 
had nearly been productive of fatal consequences. 
One of the Bonzes had offered to Madame Pfeiffer 


Yauchee’s secret. Scarcely a day passed indeed in and her companion, each a little wax taper, which they 


which we did not hear of some violence towards 
Europeans, and in almost every counting-house, there 


were to present to his deity; but before they could do 
so, the American snatched the tapers from their hands. 


was a store of muskets, pistols, and sabres kept in and angrily gave them back to the priest, declaring that 


constant readiness.” 


such an action would be idolatry. The priest took 


Notwithstanding these perils, however, Madame great offence, immediately closed the door of the 
Pfeiffer had the courage to sally forth under the pro- temple, and called to his comrades, who came running 


teotion of her countryman, to visit some of the 
Chinese temples, a gratification which nevertheless. 


from all sides, pouring forth torrents of invective, 
making threatening gestures, and pressing closer and 


under the circumstances, we cannot but think she closer upon the strangers. They escaped with much 


would have done better to renounce. 

The great temple at Honan is said to be one of the 


difficulty, and almost fighting their way through the 
crowd; but the undaunted lady, notwithstanding this 


finest in China; attaehed to it, arc extensive buildings alarm, found herself able and willing to pay a visit to 
and large gardens, surrounded by a high wail, lou the Sacred Pigs, whose stye is a handsome stone hall, 
first enter a great outer court, at the cud of which is but which, notwithstanding all the care that is taken 
a colossal portal leading into an inner one. Beneath of them, was so powerfully perfumed, that even the 
this portal are the statues of two war gods, each authoress, little fastidious as she is, was compelled to 
eighteen feet high, in a threatening attitude, and with make a hasty exit. 

terribly distorted faces. They are supposed to be Sacred as these animals are, however, the Chinese, 
driving evil spirits from the temple. Beneath a it scem.s, fully appreciate the savoury properties of 
second portal, resembling this, are ])laccd four celestial roast pork. 

kings; this gate leads unto the innermost court. Another excursion was to visit the pleasure palace 
where is the entrance to the temple itself. It is a and gardens of the Mandarin llauqua. The house, 
hundred feet long, and about the same breadth, and ibongh only one sfory high, was of considerable 
has a flat roof from which depend a great number of extent, and furnished with broad stately terraces, 
lamps, glass lustres, artificial flowers, and coloured At the entrance were painted representations of two 
ribbons, and also many altars, candclabras, images, and gods, whoso business it is to drive away evil spirits. 


vases for flowers and incense, which reminded me 
involuntarily of the decorations of Catholic churches. 


The front of the house consisted of various reception 
rooms, with no wall on one side, and opening imme- 


In the foreground stand three altars, and behind diatcly on a garden, on the ground floor; those on the 


these, three statues, representing Buddha in three 
different forms, ns the past, the present, and the 
future. The figures arc colossal and in a sitting 


floor above, on a broad terrace, also adorned with 
flowers, and enlivened by a splendid prospect of the 
ever animated river, of the beautiful country, and of 


posture. When we entered the temple there was a the villages round Canton. Hound the saloons lay a 
service for the dead going on, by the order of a number of pretty little cabinets, separated only by 
mandarin, for the death of his wife. On the right transparent partitions painted with flowers. The 
and the left were priests, whose robes, and even their number of chairs and sofas that stood round the apart. 


ceremonies, resembled those of the Catholic Church. 
At the middle altar was a mandarin devoutly praying, 
while two servants were wafting air to him with 


ment seemed to indicate that large parties were some¬ 
times entertained in it. There were also some 
European articles of furniture, such as looking- 


two long fans. Ho had on a brocaded robe reaching glasses and clocks, besides an astonishing number of 


to the knee, with open sleeves, and beneath it white 
silk trowsers. On hi| breast he wore two birds as 
the insignia of his rank; round his neck he hod a 


lamps and lanterns of glass, of transparent horn, gauze 
and paper, ornamented with glass beads, fringes, and 
tassels. There were also lamps attached to the walls. 


necklace of precious stones; and on his head a so that when lit up the rooms must have a very gay 
velvet cap of a conical shape and fastened with a gold effect. 

button. He kissed the ground very frequently, and “ As we had been so fortunate as to reach the house 
every time he did so, three little wax tapers were without being stoned, we took courage to visit also 
handed to liim, which he first raised up high, and then the great ornamental gardens, which lay about thrcc- 
gave.to a priest, who stuck them up before the statue quarters of a mile off, on the banks of a canal com- 
of Ituddha, but without lighting them, and in the municating with the Pearl River. We had scarcely 


meantime a band of music composed of three per- 
fdrmers, one blowing a kind of flute, another striking 
a metal ball, and a third scraping an instrument with 
strings. 

Braides this chief temple, the authoress visited 


turned into the canal, however, before our boatmen 
attempted to put back; the reason of tliis proceeding 
was, that they saw lying in it a mandarin’s boat with 
all the flags hoisted, a sign that the mandarin himself 
was on board, and they would not venture to take us 


■everal others decorated with statues of wood, all I Europeans past him, for fear of being punished by the 
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grot mtn, or stoned by the populace. Wewould not, 
however, allow tliem to turn, but passed oluBe by the 
mandarin's boat, and then landed, and continued bur 
progress on foot. We had soon collected behind us 
a great crowd, who began tbeir operations by pushing 
ehildreu against ns to make us angry. We armed 
ourselves, however,! with patience, and {reached the 
garden in safety, when the door was immediately 
closed behind us. 

“We found the garden in perfectly good order, and 
crowded with kiosks, bridges, and so forth, and all the 
walks, great and small, trimmed with flower pots, in 
which, as well as flowers, were a great number of little 
crippled fruit-trees. 

“In this art of stunting and crippling trees the 
Chinese have obtained a mastery, and they prefer 
these dwarfs of about three feet high to the flnest 
and moat umbrageous trees that can be found. It is 
certainly curious to see what fine fruit these dimi¬ 
nutive cripples will bear. Among the other decorations 
of the garden were ships, birds, fish, pagodas, and so 
forth, cut out of trees, in which tlie eyes of animals 
were made with eggs with black spots in them; little 
rocks ornamented with little flower-pots and little 
animals, which could be transported at pleasure, so as 
to form different groups, a favourite amusement, 1 am 
told, of the Chinese ladies. 

“ Another amusement, very fashionable for gentle¬ 
men as well os ladies, is flying kites, and for this purpose 
every Chinese gentleman’s garden is provided with a 
lawn, where grown people will sit for hours gaaing 
at the paper dragons, &e., whieh they have sent up. 

“In another garden the travellers found a steam¬ 
boat, building under the superintendence of a Chinese, 
who bad been thirteen years in America studying the 
art. The mandarin, to whom the garden belonged, 
had gone to Pekin to receive a button, as an acknow¬ 
ledgment of Ms services in having started tlie first 
steam-boat in the Chinese empire. The builder was 
much pleased with the praise of the Europeans, and 
also took considerable pride in bis knowledge of the 
English language, in which he requested them to 
cany on the conversation.” 

A viait pmd to a tea manufactory did not pass off 
so pleasantly. The proprietor himself conducted them 
into some great lofty halb where about six hundred 
people were at work, among them many women 
and children. Immediately on the entrance of the 
Europeans the whole throng rose up from their work, 
screaming and pointing their fingers at the visitors, 
and r imhing towards them with such an appearance of 
fury that Madame Pfeiffer was "aUnott afraid.” The 
united efforts of the proprietor and the superintendent 
were scarcely sufficient to keep them off, and they 
begged the strangers to make their inspection as 
quickly as possible. The alarm did not, however, 
prevent the authoress from ta^ng a very cool obser¬ 
vation of the process of prepamg the te^ and after¬ 
wards accepting the hospitality of the proprietor. In 
tlie evening, as they returned in safety along the Pearl 
Biver, they witneaud a brilliant spectacle. 
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“It was, as I afterwards learned, a festival of thanks¬ 
giving, offered to the gods by the owners of two jnnks 
which Iiad made a long sea voyage without being 
attacked by pirates or damaged by the formidable 
typhoon. Two of the largest flower-boats, magni¬ 
ficently illuminated, were floating slowly down the 
stream; all their apartments resplendent with lamps 
and chandeliers; all the galleries marked out in lines of 
fire; the masts lit to the top with paper bnterns, 
while rockets were continually being sent up from the 
decks, which, if they did not ascend very high, made 
a famous noise. Two boats with torches and noisy 
music preceded the two illuminated junks, aud from 
time to time they stopped and sent up flaming offerings 
of consecrated paper highly scented. This consecrated 
paper is used on a great variety of occasions, and as 
it has to be bought of tbo priests, the sale mokes a 
considerable part of their revenue.” 

Madame Pfeiffef returned to Hong-Kong as she had 
come, iu a Chinese junk, but this time she confesses 
not quite so fearlessly as before, for the melancholy 
fate of Mr. Vouched was too fresh in her recollection. 
In order therefore to prevent the pirates from taking 
any unnecessary trouble on her account, under the 
idea that she hod any valuable property, she took care 
to pack the few Aiings she carried with her iu the 
presence of the servants, as it was likely enough that 
some of them might be engaged os reporters for those 
worthies. 

From Hong-Kong she visited Singapore, Ceylon, 
Madras, Calcutta,) Benares, Allahabad, Delhi, and 
Bombay; but as it is not possible for us to bear her 
company much {longer, we {prefer joining her again 
when she sets out on the more unfrequented route 
from Bagdad to Mossul. 

We should not, however, omit to say, that she speaks 
with enthusiastic gratitude, of the kindness shown 
her by the English residents throughout India. Not 
only was', every comfort and luxury of their splendid 
abodes placed at her disposal, but a higher value was 
imparted to these things by tlie warm-hearted friendli¬ 
ness with which they were offered, and which slie felt 
was sok much the more honourable to the bestowers, 
us her appearance and manner of travelling was so 
perfectly simple and unpretending. 

From her commendations of many things English, 
wc must indeed except most of the English steamers 
in the East, which are, from her account, in general 
bad and inordinately expensive. To the captain of 
the steamer, Forbes, however, wbicli brought her from 
Bombay to Bassora, she was indebted for many atten¬ 
tions. The only European the city contained was tlie 
English agent, named Bm^eige, not an Englishman 
but an Armenian, to whom she had a letter, but who 
abruptly declined to afford her the shelter of his roof, so 
that had not Captain Lichfield offered her an asylum 
in the atcamer, she would have been in the most 
awkward position. 

From Bassora to Bagdad she was courteously 
offered a free passage in a Governinent steamer, a 
.very welcome kindness, for though the way by land ia 
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sliorter than by water, (890 instead of 500 miles,) it 
is dreaiy and dangerous, leading through deserts where 
there are no other inhabitants than wandering hordes 
of Bedouins and robbers. 

The ancient city of the caliphs Madame Pfeiffer 
describes as making a glorious appearance from a dis¬ 
tance, with its minarets and cupolas glittering in thp 
sun, and the palaces and fortifications which in almost 
endless lines embrace the shores of the yellow Tigris, 
and the palm-groTea and gardens which cover the 
country for many miles round; but, like nearly all 
Oriental cities, it does not improve on a eloscr inspec¬ 
tion. The houses however arc handsomer inside than 
outside. All the buildings are of brick, burnt and un- 
bumt, of which a great deal is brought from the ruins 
of Babylon. The heat is here so great as to necessi¬ 
tate three changes of the sitting-room during the day. 
The early morning is passed’ in the ordinary rooms, 
towards nine o’clock people take? refuge in cellars 
fifteen or twenty feet below ground, and after sunset, 
they ascend to the terraces, where they di'ink tea and 
receive visits till a very Iptc hour, and frequently also 
sleep under mosquito nets. 

“ In order to travel aafely, and without great ex¬ 
pense, from Bagdad to Mossul, one must join a cara¬ 
van ; I begged Mr. Swobodu, therefore, to recommend 
me to one. He, indeed, advised me by no means to 
venture alone amongst the Arabs, but to take at least 
one servant with me; thi,*!, however, with my very 
scanty resources, I could not afford; and besides, I 
was pretty well acquainted with the people, and knew 
from experience that 1 could trust them. The dis¬ 
tance I had to go—from Bagdad to Mossul—is three 
hundred miles, and is usually done in fourteen days, 
or rather nights, for in the hot season that is the time 
for travelling. At five o’clock in the evening we 
were all to assemble in the caravanserai before the 
dty gate; Mr. Swoboda accompanied me thither, and 
promised i the guide in my name a good backiheeih 
if he would pay me some attention on the way. And 
so off I set on my long journey, through many diffi¬ 
culties and dangers, without any convenience or any 
kind of protection. I travelled like the pooresir Arab, 
and had to make up my mind, as he must, to endure 
the burning sun, to content myself for food with 
bread and water, or at most a handful of dates or a 
few cucumbers, and ft require no other resting-place 
than the hot ground. 

'* Our caravan was small; it consisted] of only one- 
and-twenty camels, of which the most were laden, and 
twelve Arabs, of whom five were going on foot; but 
some mfics beyemd the town we were joined by other 
travellers, mostly traders, and after that the numbers 
varied almost every evening, some remaining at dif¬ 
ferent stations, and others arriving to join us. But 
ndt un&equently our caravan presented such an as- 
semblagb of rabble that I was more afraid of them 
than of the robbers; and, indeed, I was told it was 
by no means uncommon for these to join a caravan 
in order to find better opportunities of pursuing their 
profession. At all events I could not feel nmeb 


confidence in the protection of such a mob of pilgrims, 
traders, &o, most of whom had never drawn a sword 
or fired a pistol in their lives. Two or three dosen 
of w^-arraed robbers, it was evident, oould eaai^ 
manage a hundred of them. 

“We rode the first night for about ten hours 
through a flat and desolate country—^for a few miles 
from Bagdad all cultivation appeared to be suddenly 
cut off—and we then reached a place on the Tigris, 
called YcngilchA where there was a khan, hut by no 
means so handsome and clean a one as I found on the 
road to Babylon. Hunger drove me out into the 
village, where I went from hut to hut in hopes of 
hunting up something to cat, aud at last was so 
fortunate as to become the possessor of some milk 
and three eggs. I then filled my leathern water- 
bottle at the Tigris and returned to the khan to 
consume my magnificent repast. The eggs I ate 
directly, the milk I saved for the evening, and I had 
certainly more satisfaction in this my hard-earned 
meal than is often found at the most richly furnished 
table. On my foraging expedition through the village 
I noticed that it had once been far more extensive, as 
} saw many decayed bouses; but the plague, it seems, 
had carried off the greater part of the inhabitants. 

" I had made some disparaging observations upon 
my khan at this place, but how glad should I have 
been the next day of a far worse one, so that it had 
only afforded me some shelter from the fierce in¬ 
tolerable radiance of the sun! Wc encamped on a 
stubble field, far from any Imman dwelling, and the 
utmost that could be done for my accommodation was 
to drive two or three sticks into the ground, and throw 
a cloth over them so as to get a little shade; but my 
tent was of such small dimensions, as well os such 
simple construction, that 1 had to remain in it con¬ 
stantly in a sitting posture, and dreaded to make the 
least movement lest I should bring my house about 
my cars. I could not help thinking with envy of 
some of the missionaries 1 had met travelling in the 
most luxurious manner, with Iddcn pack-horses, and 
tents, and servants; and especially afterwards when 
the heat rose to above forty degrees of Reaumur, and I 
could get nothmg to cat but a bit of hard bread with 
lukewarm water to dip it in, and one cucumber 
without cither salt or vinegar. I never lost heart, 
however, nor for a single moment repented that I had 
exposed myself to these hardships. 

“The first considerable stay that we made was at a 
village about three miles from the httlc town of 
Eerkoo; this was the home of the Arab leader of our 
caravan, and his house, as well as several others, lay 
round a dirty court-yard, surrounded by a wall and 
with only a single entrance. Men and mules, hones 
and asses, were sleeping all together about it as we 
entered, and our animals trotted past so close to the 
sleepers that I was qr^e frighten^ for them. Th^ 
knew, however, where they had to go to, and were very 
careful, and the sleepers lay quite undisturbed. 

“My Arab had been three weeks away from his 
home, and was now returning for a very short timA 
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jet no cne of h!s familf got up to greet him except 
one little old woman whom I took for his mother; 
and as she exchanged no word of welcome with him, 
and merely ran by his side without doing anything to 
help him, I thought she might almost as well have 
remained lying with the rest. 

" His house, in which I was for the time to take up 
my abode, consisted of one long high room, separated 
by partitions, which did not reach quite to the front 
wall, with three narrow divisions, about thirty feet 
long by nine broad, each of which was occupied by a 
family. There was no light but what came through the 
common door of entrance and through two holes in 
the ceiling. A comer was assigned for my accom¬ 
modation in one of these divisions, and my first stndy 
was devoted to ascertaining the degree of relationship 
subsisting between the different members of the 
family. At first this was rather difficult, as there was 
no sort of|tcndemess shown to any but the little 
children, who seemed to be regarded ns common 
property. Imade out at last, however, that there was 
a grandfather, a married son, and a married daughter. 

“ The grandfather had been with us on the jonmey; 
he was a fine vigorous old man of sixty, but a des¬ 
perately quarrelsome old fellow, who was always 
wrangling about something or other and contradicting 
his son, onr leader, who took it very quietly and alwa 3 's 
did what his fatlicr told him. Tlio animals of tlie 
caravan belonged to them in common; but when we got 
home the old gentleman did not trouble himself to 
look after them but betook liimself (o repose. It was 
easy to see that he was the patriareh of tlic family'. 

" As far as I eould judge from a first impression, the 
character of the Arab appears cold and repulsive; 
neither man nor wife, father nor daughter, ever 
exchanged a friendly word, but spoke only what was 
absolutely necessary. There was, as I have said, more 
affection shown towards the children, who might riot 
and scream ns much as they would, and were never 
scolded however naughty tlicy were. But as soon as 
the child is grown up, it comes to his turn to bear 
with tlie weaknesses of the parents, which he doex, 
treating tliem with great tenderness and respect. 
To my great astonishment I heard the children call 
their mothers 'mama,’ or ‘nana’ and their fathers 
‘ baba.’ 

"The women lay the whole of the day long, lolling 
on the ground; only towards evening did they make 
up their minds to get up and set about baking some 
bread. For this or for any other kind of work their 
costume is excessively inconvenient, as their sleeves 
hang down half an dl from their arms, and whenever 
they set about anytliing they have to tic them in a 
knot, behind. Of course, they continually get loose, 
and are a great hindrance, at the same time the 
worthy ladies, it must be confessed, make them of as 
niucb use as they can, for they, make them do duty as 
kitchen cloths, to wipe spoons and other utensils, as 
well as for pooket handkerchiefs. 

"I was terribly tormented by the women at first 
daring the two days we had to pass here. They 
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pressed round me and examined my clothes, then 
they tried to take my turban from my head, and at 
last became so intolerable, that I was driven to seize 
one of them suddenly by the arm, and turn her out of 
doors. 1 had done it so quickly that she did not 
know what I was going to do till she found herself 
outside, and probably they supposed me much stronger 
than I really was, for when I signified to the rest that 
1 would do the same to them if (hey over-stepped a 
circle that I drew round mo, they drew back and 
respected my boundary. The only trouble I had 
afterwards was from iho wife of my host, who worried 
mo to give her things. 1 gave her a few trifles at 
first, but when I saw plainly that she would go on till 
I liad nothing left, I appealed to her husband, and 
threatened to leave his house and seek another shelter 
if she did not leave off. As, to Arab notions of 
hospitality, this would be a most terrible disgrace, he 
immediately gavAis wife a most hearty scolding, and 
after that 1 liad some peace. 

“ fn tlie evening T saw, to my great joy, a largo 
pot set over the fire, and into it wns put a good 
qimntity of inutlon to boil. I had for eight days 
eaten nothing but bread, cucumbers, and dates, and I 
really bnged for some warm and more nourishing food. 
But, alas! how did my appetite decline whem I saw 
the dish prepared. The old woman tlirew some 
liaudMs of small red grains and a great number of 
onions into another pot containing water, and in about 
h.alf an hour she put in her dirty liaiids, stirred it about, 
squeezed it, and then took out some of the red grains, 
clicwed them, and spit them back into the saucepan. 
This operation she repeated man^imes; she then 
took a dirty rag, strained this delicate sauce through 
it, and poured it over the mutton. In spite of my 
determination not to touch it, however, I so much felt 
the want ,of food that I began to reflect how many 
things of which I had already eaten were probably not 
at all cleaner, only that 1 had not seen them prepared; 
and, in short, 1 partook of this dainty dish, and found 
myself much strengthened by it. 

"The night of the SOth June, the last of onr 
journc}', was the most fatiguing, for wc made a march 
of eleven hours. At about half way we crossed the 
river Ilasar, famoTis for (lie passage of Alexander (ho 
Great. It w.is broad but not deep, and wc rode 
througli it; on one side at a considerable distance 
ran a chain of mountains, and nearer a range of 
bold, low hills; but the want of trees in this part of 
Mesopotamia is most striking; during the Inst five 
days I Jiad not .seen one, and .1 really Iwlievc there 
must be in lliis country many pcojfic who have never 
seen one in (heir lives, for (here were (racts of from 
twenty to Ihirty miles where not so much as a shrub 
grew. W.ater, fortunateh’, is not wanting, for every 
day we crossed one or two litflc rivers. At seven 
o’clock we reached the town of Mossul, which lies on a 
trifling elevation in a very large valley on tlie western 
bank of the river, which is liere considerably narrower 
than by Bagdad. I had been now fourteen days day 
and night wearing the same clothes; I had only once 
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bad a warm meal—the memorable one abore men¬ 
tioned*—and bad been exposed to the most ttemendoua 
heat, and had been almost oonstantlj tiding, yet, 
notwithstanding these hardships, 1 was perfectly well 
and in the best spirits.” 

One of the first objects of Madame Pfeiffer before 
leaving this country was to visit the luins of Nineveh 
and view the excavations made under the direction of 
Mr. Layard; but as these are very likely already known 
to our readers, as far as description can make them, 
we pass on to what will probably have more novelty. 

At Mossul our adventurous heroine found tliat there 
was a possibility—-thonch avowedly not without con¬ 
siderable danger—of making a journey into Persia, a 
design which she had before been compelled to abandon 
onaoconntof an important insurrection that hod broken 
out.in the country through which she would have liod 
to pass. Even at present she was well aw'aro that the 
result of her entcrpiisc was someiftat doubtful, and 
therefore as a measure of precaution, in case she 
should never return, forwarded her papers to her sons 
in Europe; and then with a stout heart joined a 
caravan that was going, though by a circuitous route, 
to Tubreez, carrying with her a few letters of in¬ 
troduction to native Persians, aud a list of Persian 
and Arabic words for every day use. 

“On the second night’s journey, as the caravan 
was passing through a beautiful valley, into which 
uresplendeut moon was pouring down its full radiance, 
hdf-^ozen stout fellows, armed with great cudgels, 

' sprang out and seized the bridles of the foremost of 
the party." Madame Pfeiffer saw, of course, that they 
had fallen amon|tthieves, and began to rejoice, she 
says, that ahe haa bad the lucky thought of leaving 
be^d her her papers and sundry treasures that she 
had collected during her travels; and she seems to 
have awaited with perfect cidmness the result of this 
little agreeable meeting. One of the travtUers had 
sprung from his horse, and, seizing one of the fellows 
by Idle throat, threatened to shoot Mm. This threat 
h^ a most admirable effect; these tractable high¬ 
waymen immediately desisted from their attack, and 
in the course of a few minutes hostilities had ceased, 
and the belligerenta were engaged in a pleasant con¬ 
versation, wMoh ended at lost by the robbers pointing 
out to the cara^ a comfortable place for their 
bivonae, and receiving for their services a friendly 
buektheeth. Prom Madame Pfeiffer, os a woman, 
they appear to have been too much of gentlemen to 
aak anything. A day or two afterwards they bad to 
pass through a magnificent mountain pass; Mgh 
walls of rook suddenly opened to form a passage for 
a river and a narrow path among loose stones and 
fallen masses of rook. Along these the practised 
animalii climbed like chamois, aud carried the travellers 
trith steady steps past the edge of a fearful predpice, 
with the torrent roaring and dasMng from rook to 
rook at the bottom. They had proceeded for nouiy 
an bonr this way when the moon became obscured by 
oloads, and they were soon enveloped in thick dark- 
neas, The guide kept oonstantly sttjjtmg fire, in 


order to throw some light on the path; but it waa 
boon found absolutely necessary to make a halt, and 
stand one behind anther, motionless, as if dumged 
mtoistone, till the morning dawn enabled them to 
advance with rather less danger. Thpy found them¬ 
selves in a beautiful circle of mountains, and saw 
rising far in the background the snowy head of an 
enormous giant peak. As they ascended towards the 
plateau for which they were bound, they perceived 
on several places smiM spots of blood, but no one 
paid much attention to them, as it was thought 
a horso or mule-might have tom himself against the 
crags and left these signs behind him. Soon, how¬ 
ever, they came to a spot where there had been 
a great pool of blood, and looking about for the 
cause, discovered two human bodies hanging half-way 
down the rocks. The travellers turned sbudderingly 
from this scene of murder, and continued their 
journey towards the little town of Eaandus. 

At this place, which is scarcely ever visited by an 
European, Madame Pfeiffer found herself an object of 
intense curiosity, especially to the women. As soon 
as they heard of the arrivM of the Ingkae —^for here 
every European is supposed to be English, as in Eng- 
jlaud formerly every foreigner was catalogued as 
a Il^nchman—^they ran in crowds to see her, aud not 
merely to see, hut to institute a very searching in¬ 
quiry into the material of her clothes, and of every 
thing belonging to her. After a time one of her 
numerous visitors hit upon the happy idea of offering 
her a bath—an offer which she, of course, accepted 
with great joy; but, nnfortnnatcly, it appeared when 
the bath was ready that the localify’chosen for it was 
a cattle-shed that liad no door, the vacant space being 
filled by a throng of eagerly curious faces; and 
Madame Pfeiffer found that, uMess she would consent 
to go through tlic ceremony in presence of the whole 
company, she would have to renounce the prospect of 
this most welcome refreshment. At this place she 
had to wait some time for a caravan. The evenings 
aud nights were spent upon a terrace at the top of 
the house; the day in a dark hole, crouching on the 
ground, and making use of her knees for a table, if 
she wished to write. The women, ns usual, loun^ 
about her all day, or played or quarrelled with the 
cliildren. Madame Pf^cr, os a good housewife, was 
naturally scandalized at this state of “(fo-eotinsyMn,” 
especially as there was the most obvious need of 
washing and patcMng in their persons and clothes. 
She could not remonstrate with them in words, but 
sbe pointed to the rags in their garments, imd then 
fetched a needle and thread, and gave them a pno- 
tioal lesson in the valuable art of mending, which waa 
by no means thrown away, and she soon found hmelf 
the directress of a regular aewing-scbool. No less 
satisfactory was the result of her efforts in another 
department. The behaviour of the ohildnn, when 
anything happened to cross them, vraa of the most 
outrageous description; they woold flii^ themsdves 
on the ground, roll in thp dlrt^ kkik, aoreom, aud 
howl, and not unfrequently, oat of pore wiofcedncMk 
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k; dirty buds on the bread, meloDa, or uy eatabk 
that dumoed to bo near. To cure them Madame 
PfeiillBr, w before, had reconrse to pantomime—she 
behaved herself precisely in the same way—and the 
wtonished javenlle, after gazing at her in speechless 
wonder, at length understood her meaning, ud to 
a oertab extent amended the error of his ways. The 
reform proceeded so far that the child would often 
go and give itself a good washing, apparently for the 
purpose of affording her pleasure, and then come and 
exhibit its hands and face. “ How much good,” she 
adds, ** might any one acquainted with their language 
do among people so willing to be taught. What a fine 
field would appear to be opened among them for the 
exertions of missionaries; yet the result of missionary 
labours in the East appears hitherto to have been the 
reverse of eneouraging.” So far as Madame PfciiTcr’s 
inquiries on the subjeet went, indeed, it amounted as 
I nearly as possHfio to zero. We have not spaee here 
to inquire whether the missionaries themselves arc in 
any respect to blame for the failure, but wc earnestly 
recommend the inquiry to those who are endeavouring 
to tom into this channel the benevolent energies that 
might be better employed on less remote and un> 
certain objects. 

We regret to be compelled here, for the present, to 
take our leave of Madame Pfeiffer, having already 
been induced by the interest of the subject to devote 
to her volumes more space than we can well spare. 
We would willingly have followed her through the 
remainder of her wanderings, and seen her, after 
a thousand perils past, dodged safely in the bosom of 
her family and her native city. But even if we had 
done so, we could not have laid down the story of her 
adventures, os we do those of a fictitious heroine, 
with the satisfactory conviction that there is nothing 
more to be said; for the truth is, that at the present 
moment she is (not quietly at home in Vienna, but) 
engaged in a second circumnavigatory expedition, and 
will once more have “ travelled the earth’s wide i-cgion 
[ round” before we hear of her again. 

—*— 

THE EIVAL. 

C. S. LXSIiIE, B.A. 

Thu prince of illustrators of Don Quixote—^tke 
finest interpreter of the more humorous scenes of 
Shakspeare—is the accomplished painter who has 
famished this capital subject. Woe to the unlucky 
wight, grown old and pursy, who ventures to lay 
siegNb the heart of a youthful maiden, as mirtliful 
and malidous as she is irresistible. Hero is a case in 
point. The poor old gallant, half disabled by years 
and half by buckram and wadding, ia puffing Ike a 
tnikey cock in his endeavour to pick up the fan which 
^ foir one has spitefully let fall, while her younger 
and more kvouted auitor is aharing the kugh at hia 
rivafs apegse. 


THE SUBLIME POETE. 

Is offering a few remarks upon the goremment of 
Turkey, which, by common accord, is known in Eon^ 
and the United States as "The Sublime Porte,” it is 
not intended to quote history, but rather to speak of 
it] only in reference to the present period. It ia 
ucvertlieless necessary to state that the Turks them* 
selves call the Tuikisb Empire Mimdliki-Othnutnieh, 
or the “ Ottoman States” (kingdoms), in consequence 
of their having been foundld by Othmaa, the great 
ancestor of the present reigning sovereign, Abd-ul- 
Mejid. They ore no better pleased with the name of 
Turk than the people of the United States are, gene¬ 
rally, with that of Yankee s it bears with it a meaning 
signifying a gross and rude man—something indeed 
very much like our own definition of it, wiicu we say 
any one is " no better than a Turk and they greatly 
prefer being known as Ottomans. They <^1 their 
language the "Ottoman tongue ”—Othmanli iike— 
though some do speak of it as the Tarkieh. 

A» regards the title, “Th# Sublime Porte,” this 
has a different origin. Li the earlier days of Ottoman 
rule, ike reigning sovereign, as is still tho case in 
some parts of the East, held courts of justice and levees 
at tho entrance of his residence. Tho palace of the 
Sultan is always surrounded by a high wall, and not 
unfrequently defended by lofty towers and bastions. 
The chief entrance is an elevated portal, with some 
pretensions to magnificence and sliowy arcliiteoture. 
It is guarded by soldici's or doorkeepers well armed; 
it may also contain some apartments for certain officers, 
or even for the Sultan himself; its covering or roof, 
projecting beyond the walls, offers an agreeable shade, 
and in its external alcoves are solas more or less rioh 
or gaudy. Numerous loiterers arc usually found 
lingering about ibo portal, applicants for justice ;*and 
there, in former time.s, when tho Ottomans were 
indeed Turks, scenes of injustice and cruelty were 
not unfrequently witnessed by the passer-by. 

This lofty portal generally bears a distinct title. 
At Constantinople it bos even grown into one wbioh 
has given a name to the whole government of tho 
Sultan. I am not aware, however, that the custom 
here alluded to was ever in force in that capital, 
tliongh it certainly was in other parts of the empire 
of Othman. It is not improbable that it was usual 
with all the Sultans, who, at tho head of their armies, 
seldom had any permanent fixed residence worthy of 
tho name of palace. Mahomet the Becond, who 
conquered Constantinople from tho degenerate Greeks, 
may, for some time after his entrance into the city 
of Constantine—still called in all the official docu¬ 
ments, such as “Firmans,” or “Eoyal Orders,” 
Kostmtinieh —^have held his courts of justice and 
transacted bnsiness at the elevated portal of his 
temporary resideiiee. Tho term "Sublime Porte,” 
in Tnrlmh, is J)eri AUeh, or the elevated and lofty 
door; the Saxon word door being derived from the 
Persiaii der, or dor, in eommon use in the Ottoman 
language^ which is a strange mixture of Tartar, 
Penkn, and Aiabie. The French, or nther the 
*"■ ■ - -.—■. 
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Pranks, in their earlier intercourse with Turkey, 
translated the title literally "La Sublime Porte,” and 
this in English has been ealled, with similar inaccuraey, 
"The Sublime Porte.” 

Long since, the Ottoman Sultans have ceased 
administering justice before their palaces, or indeed 
anywhere el3e, in person. The olEce is delegated to 
a deputy, who presides over the whole Ottoniau 
govimment, with the title of Grand Vezir, or in 
Turkish, Veziri Azam, tl^ Chief Vezir, whose official 
residence or place of business, once no doubt at the 
portal of his sovereign, is now in a splendid edifice in 
the midst of the capital. At Constantinople the 
Ottoman government is also called the “Sublime 
Government,” Devleli Alieh, a word closely bordering 
on that of superiority and precinineuce claimed by the 
"Heavenly Government” of the empire of China. 
The Sultan, in speaking of his government, calls it 
"My Sublime Porte.” The Grand Vezir being an 
officer of the highest rank in the empire—a Pacha, of 
course, in fine, the Pacha—his official residence is 
known in Conslantinoflfb as that of the Pacha, Pacha 
Kapouiee, i.c. the “ Gate of the Pacha.” The chief 
entrance to the “seraglio” of the former Sultans, 
erected on the tongue of land where once stood the 
rcpubliam city of Ejzantium, called tiic “Imperial 
Gale,” or the Babi Ilumayoon, is supposed by some 
to have given rise to the title of “ The Sublime Porte; ” 
but tliis is not correct. It may have once been used 
as a court of justice, certainly as a place where jus* 
tice was wont to be executed, for not unfrequcnlly 
criminals were decapitated there; and among others, 
the head of the brave but iiufortuiiate Aali Pacha, of 
Yanina in Albania, the friend of Lord Byron, was 
exposed there for some days previous to its interment 
beyond the walls of the city. 

The title Qiporte, or door, is used in Constantinople 
to designate other departments of the government, i 
The bureau of the Minister of War is called the 
Seratkier Kapousee, or the Gate of the Serasker 
(head of the army); and those of the Ministers of 
Commerce and Police are called, the one Tijarei 
Kapoutee, and the other Zabtieh Kapouseg. These, 
however, are sufficient, without mentioning any other 
facts, to explain the origin and nature of the title of 
the Ottoman government, known as "The Sublime 
Porte.” 

The Sultan of the Ottoman Empire is known by lii% 
sabjects under the title of Sultan, which word signifies 
a ruler; and generally as Sheokctlu Padischah Effen- 
dimiz, "His Majesty the Empciurour Lord;” aud all 
foreign governments now recognise him as an Emperor, 
and call him by the title of “Imperial Majesty.” 
The definition of the word PadUchah is supposed to 
be " Pather of Kings,” and originally was Peder Schah, 
the first part of it (Peder) being the origin of our 
Saxon word F&der, or father. In his own tongue he 
is called Khan, in Persian Shah, and in Arable Sultan, 
all meaning, in extemu, the same, viz. King, Sove¬ 
reign, or Prince. He reigns over one of the most 
extensive empires of the world, all possessed or 


acquired by inheritance from his ancestors, who 
obtained it by conquest. 

Until the reign of the late Sultan, Mahmoud the 
Second; the Ottoman sovereigns had their residence 
in the “Seraglio” before alluded to, in the city of 
Constantinople. Its high walls were not, however, 
sufficiently strong to protect them against the violence 
of the Janissaries, aud after their destruction the 
remembrance of the scenes of their cruelty induced 
the late and present Sultan to forsake it for the safer 
aud more agreeable banks of the Bosphorus. The 
extensive and very picturesque buildings of the Seraglio 
arc now left to decay; they offer only the spectre 
of the “ dark ages” of Turkey, gloomy in their aspect, 
as in their history, and yet occupying one of the most 
favoured s[X)ts in the world, on which the eyes of the 
traveller are fixed as by a charm in approaching the 
great capital of tlic East, and on which they dwell 
with a parting feeling of regret as he bids the mag¬ 
nificent “ City of iho Sultan” farewell. 

On the Bosphorus are two splendid palaces, one on 
the Asiatic aud the other on the European shore. 
The firat is called Beplerbep, “ Prince of Princes,” the 
latter Teheragidn, “ The Lights.” Both are beautiful 
edifices, in excellent taste; and, as architecture has 
done in all ages, they serve to show the advance of the 
people who erected them in the noblest of the arts. 

The Turkish Sultan, in theory, is a despotic sove¬ 
reign, while in practice he is a very paternal one. 
As the supreme head of the government, he may 
exercise unlimited power; few checks exist to preserve 
the lives and property of his subjects against an 
influence which he might exercise over them. His 
ancestors conquered the country, and subjugated its 
inhabitants to his rule with his troops, consequently 
it all belonged to him, aud could only be possessed by 
his gift: thus, in fact, the empire is his, and the con¬ 
cessions made by him to his subjects are free-will 
offerings, which arc not drawn from him by compulsion 
on their part, but arc grants on his, in behalf of 
reform and civilization. The feudal system of land- 
tenure was abolished by his father, and there is now 
scarcely a feature of it remaining. It is several years 
suice the present Sultan spontaneously removed all 
the arbitrary power hitherto possessed and frequently 
exercised by his predecessors; at the same time he 
granted all his subjects a “ Charter of Bights,” called 
the ffatti Sherif of Gtdkhaneh, or imperial sacred 
rescript of Gulkhaneh, named after a summer-house 
or A7oscM within the precincts of the Seraglio, where 
it was read before him by the present Grand Vezir, 
Ecchid Pacha, iu the presence of the whole dipbmatio 
corps, and all the ministers and other high officers of 
the Ottoman government. In this charter the fl|||fnn 
conceded all the rights and privileges which could be 
expected from a sovereign prince not reigning with a 
constitutional form of government. He has never 
withdrawn any of these privileges,- or resumed the 
power which he then renounced. Moreover, this 
charter limited the power of all his officers. The only 
punishments which they can now exercise ue fines 
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aud imprisonments of limited extenf. Kone can any 
longer inflict the “bastinado,” nor capital punishment 
for crimes of a graver nature; these are reserved for 
the Councils or Boards at the capital and the chief 
towns of each province. Tho sentences of the latter 
are, in all cases, subject to the confirmation of the 
former, and tho decrees of the Council of State, held 
at the (.Sublime Porte, are laid before the Sultan 
previous to their adoption as laws.* The following 
extract, translated from a small work in the Turkish 
language, published by tho order of the government 
in 1848, serve to show the spirit of the reforms 
made by the late aud present Sultans: 

“ Fifty years ago, certain Governors-Gencral of the 
provinces of tho empire, aided by individuals known 
as Here Beys, (petty princes, who had usurped aud 
maintained arbitrary power in tho interior of the 
country,) exercised despotic power over the pomns 
and properties of the subjects of His Majesty. The 
Sultan, having observed this abuse of authority, 
ardently desired to suppress so serious an evil; but 
at that period the Janissaries, tho only coercive force 
of the empire, formed a powerful body of rebels, 
which disregarded the rights of the people, and aided 
the plans of the factious. The Sultan endeavoured 
for some time to draw these rebellious forces to a 
wiser and more salutary course, aud even acted with 
indulgence toward the more criminal, and in this way 
deferred the accomplishment of his reforms until 
a favourable moment. The late illustrious Sultan, 
Mahmoud II., a prince possessing a character full of 
benevolence aud justice, yet of uncommon determi¬ 
nation and courage, finding i.he Janissaries unable to 
curb their own vicious inclinat ions, found it imperiously 
necessary to suppress the euiirc order, and to create 
a regular army in their stead, on which reliance could 
be placed to sustain the authority of their sovereign. 
In fine, the Sultan, seeing that all his generous motives 
were unappreciated, and hoping by their disbandment 
to secure the peace and tranquillity of his subjects, 
found himself compelled to suppress the order by 
violent means. It need not be here related that the 
sudden destruction of the armed force of an umpire, 
before another has been properly created to supplant 
it, will expose it to the evil designs of its enemies. 
In this position Saltan Mahmoud foimd his empire 
situated some twenty years ago. In the midst of his 
important reforms ho was called upon to protect his 
empire against the attacks of Russia, to suppress a 
revolt in Albania, the Morea, and later to carry on an 
internal warfare with the ambitious Pacha of Egypt. 
His young army, but half organized, was poorly 
qualified to take the field against troops which had 
enj^ed the advantage of instruction under officers of j 
ex^rience. He even, near the close of his eventful 
reign, had the sorrow to know that his fleet had proved ! 
unfaithful, and gone over to his rebel governor. An 
untimely death put an end to the reign of this illus¬ 
trious and talented, though unfortunate prince; and 
in the midst of disordered finances, a defeated army, 
and a misguided marine, the present Sultan, Abd-id- 


Mejid Khan, succeeded, at an early age, to the throne 
of his ancestors. 

“ Endowed with a oharaoter eminently distinguished 
for its sentiments of justice, clemency, aud tho most 
unbounded benevolence, his present Imperial Majesty, 
on ascending the throne, formed the design of allaying 
all the troubles and dissensions which were preparing 
the ruin of his country, mid destroying the confidence 
of his subjects in the stability of bis government. 
Measures were at once adopted to reoiganizo the army 
and improve the education of its officers; the Egyptian 
question, one of great gravity for the welfare of the 
empire, was, by judicious mantgemeut, settled in a 
manner satisfactory to tho sovereign and his Governor- 
General, and the imperial fleet returned to its natural 
obedience. By reforms in the administration of tho 
government, the tranquillity of his Majesty’s subjects 
was secured against molestation on the part of their 
authorities; and the acts of tyranny, become so 
common from the governors of the more distant parts 
of the empire, were suppressed. Thus, in a short 
time, the Sultan was enabled to render his accession 
illustrious by acts which secured to every individual 
his life, fortune, honour, and the faculty of parsuing 
his afiairs free from all apprehension. 

“ The prosperity of his country and the happiness 
of his people having thus been secured. His Majesty 
was left to eifect the most sincere wish of his heart 
by can'ying out the task which he had assumed, of 
instituting salutary reforms in all the branches of his 
government, based upon principles of strict justice 
and equity. Actuated by sentiments of generosity 
and clemency, he desired also that the expenses of 
the government should be diminished; and the results 
of his paternal administration, by a gradual increase 
of his revenues, enabled him to do so without any 
loss or detriment to the public service. 

“The military force of the empire, which at the 
commcucemeut of his reign was only 60,000 troops, 
without scarcely any organization, by care, at the 
present moment amounts to 150,000 regular troops, 
and 150,000 more as national militia, all provided 
with arms, and exercised; thtis offering a force of 
some 300,000, which may at any time be called into 
active service. In the marine of the Saltan there 
are now 15,000 seamen, all under strict organization 
aud regular instruction. 

, “ It has been the constant desire of His Imperial 
Majesty to maintain and strengthen with aU friendly 
powers relations of peace and sincere amity; relations 
which, os much as any otimrs, promote the prosperity 
and wcll-bciug of the empiro and the welfare of his 
subjects. 

“ Beside the naval, military, and medical academies 
established at the capital, many young men have been 
sent to be educated iu London, Paris, aud Vienna, in 
all the branches of knowledge, the arts and sciences. 
Instructors and architects have also been engaged 
from Europe and America, for employment in . the 
marine and army ef the Sultan, and the great benefite 
arising from their labours are daily extending.' 
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" It may abo be added, witk tne assurance of its 
being regarded as a strong evidonoe of the salutary 
administration of the government of the Snblime 
Porte, that the many families wliich forsook tlwir 
native soil to seek a shelter and a home in foreign 
lands, where for some twenty-five years they remained 
exiles from their own country, have, by the wise 
measures of the Saltan, and the justice which actuates 
all his acts, happy to return to their homes, solicited 
peimlMinn to do SO. This act on their part has not 
been in any measure promoted by the government, 
but has taken place wholly from a conviction that the 
dominions of the Sultan offer them more safety and 
happiness than those of any other sovereign. 

“ The preceding will serve to show the unprejudiced 
mind of the re^er that the heavy clouds which 
obscured the reign of the present Sultan, at the com¬ 
mencement of his career, have disappeared; that the 
past seven years offer a convincing evidence of the 
generous intentions of his Majesty, aud of the salutary 
nature of the reforms which ho designs effecting. 
What may not be expected from the sway of so 
enlightened and clement a prmce? We submit this 
question to the minds of all just and impartial 'men, 
and devoutly offer the prayer that the life of a sovereign 
so precious to his empire and people may be prolonged. 
He is doubtless an agent in the hands of the All-W ise, 
to regenerate the vast country placed by Hiu under 
his charge.” 

The present Sultan, Abd-ul-Mejid, which name is 
Arabic, and signifies “Servant of the Glorious,” (God,) 
is now in his twenty-ninth year: he succeeded his late 
illustrious father, Mahmoud II., in 1839, when he 
was but seventeen years of age. His father had 
inspired him with the desire to improve his empire 
and promote the welfare of his people by salutary 
reforms, and frequently carried him with him to 
observe the result of the new system which he had 
introduced into the different branches of the public 
service. Previous to his accession to the throne, but 
little is known of his life, or the way in which he 
was brought up. It may be supposed to have been 
much like tlmt of all oriental princes. Except when 
Ik attended his parent, he seldom left the palace. 
He had several sisters aud one brother, all by other 
mothers than his own. The former have, since his 
died, with Ae exception of one, the wife of 
the present Minister of War. His brother still lives, 
and resides with the Sultan in his palace. The mother 
of the Saltan, who was a Circassian slave of his father, 
is said to be a woman of a strong mind and an excellent 
judgment. She exercised much influence over her 
son when he ascended the throne, and her counsels 
were greatly to his benefit. He entertains fur her 
fralinga of the deepest respect, end has always evinced 
the warmest concern for her health and happiness. 
She is a large, portly lady, yet in the prime of life; 
and although she possesses a fine palace of her own, 
neat to that of her son, she mostly resides with him. 
Her revenues axe derived from the ^nds of Ohio and 
Samos, 


In person the €altan is of middle stature, slender, 
and of a delicate frame. In his youUi he suffered 
from illness, and it was thought that his constitution 
had bqen severely affected by it. Hia features are 
slightly marked with the small-pox. His oonntenanoe 
denote great benevolence and goodness of heart, and 
the frankness and earnestness of cliaraoter which are 
its chief traits. He does not possess the dignified 
and commanding figure which eminently characterised 
his father, and in conduct is simple and diffident 
His address, when unrestrained by official forms and 
ceremony, is gentle and kind in,’the extreme—more 
affable and engaging than that of his Pachas; and no 
one can approach,him without being won by the 
goodness of heart which his demeanour indicates. 
He has never been known to commit on act of severity 
or injustice; his purse and his hand have always been 
open for the indigent and the unfortunate, and he 
takes a peculiar pride in bestowing his honours upon 
men of science and talent. Among his own subjects 
he is very popular and much beloved; they perceive 
and acknowledge the benefit of the reforms which he 
has instituted, and he no longer need apprehend any 
opposition on their part. In some of the more 
distant portions of his empire, such as Albania, where 
perhaps foreign influence is exerted to thwart his 
plans, his new system of military rule has not yet 
been carried out; but it evidently soon will be, 
especially when its advantage over the old is felt by 
the inhabitants. < 

The palaces of the Sultan, on both banks of the 
Bosphorus, though externally showy, are very plain 
and simple in their interior arrangement. They are 
surrounded by high walls, and guarded by soldiery. 
The first block of buildings which the traveller 
approaches on visiting them, up the Bosphorus, are 
the apartments of the eunuchs; the second his Harem, 
or female apartments; and the third those of the 
Saltan. Beyond this are the offices of his secretaries, 
guard, and band of music, all beyond the walls of the 
palace. The number of eunuchs is some sixty or 
eighty, and the females in the harem about 300 to 
400. The Sultan never marries; all the occupants of 
his harem are slaves, and he generally selects from 
four to six ladies as his favourites, who bear children 
to him, and who succeed to his throne. The remainder 
of the females are employed as maids of honour, who 
attend upon his mother, his favourites, his brother’s 
mother, favourite if he has one, and upon his children. 
Many hold offices in the palace, and arc charged with 
the maintenance of good order and regularity. Many 
of them are aged females, who have been servants to 
his father, his mother, and sisters and brother, afld 
have thus claims upon his kindness and protection. 
The only males who have the right of entrance tef^the 
imperial harem are the eunuch^ all of whom are 
black, and come mutilated from Egypt; The chief 
of their corps is an aged "gentleman of colour,” 
possessing the Sultan’s confidence in an eminent 
deggro, and in official rank is higher than any other 
individual oonnected with the imperial palace. The 
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eunuolu are assigned to the service of the dilferent 
ladies of the harem, do their shopping in the bazaars, 
carry their messages, and accompany them on their 
visits. Indeed, their duties are much like those of 
well-bred gallants in onr country, without any of the 
ambitious feelings which animate the latter, and 
certainly they never aspire to the possession of their 
affections. Borne of them grow wealthy, possess 
much property, and slaves of both sexes, but as they 
can have no families the Sultan is their legal heir. 
Eunuchs are possessed by many of the pachas and 
other officers of rank, for the purpose of serving their 
wives, sisters, and daughters: they cost four or five 
times as much as] an ordinary black slave, and the 
highest officers seldom possess more than ten of them 
at once. From them much, interesting information 
can at times be procured relative to the most sacred 
and least known of the Mussulman family system. 
They are generally of mild disposition, gentle and 
amiable; though this is not always the case, for they 
sometimes are petulant, cross, and confoundedly non- 
oommunicative. 

The Sultan’s palace is peculiarly his private home, 
and no officers of high rank oecupy it with him. He 
•has four private secretaries and as many chamberlains. 
He has ^so tyo aids-dc-camp, who are generally in 
command of the body-guard, which has its quarters 
in the vicinity of the palace. He seldom, however, 
commands their attendance: their duties arc to keep 
watch at the principal entrances, and to salute him or 
any of his higher officers who may arrive at or leave 
the royal residence. Tlie secretaries write out his 
orders, and the cliief of their number receives all 
foreign functionaries or Turkish dignitaries who visit 
the palace on business. One of them is the Sultan’s 
interpreter, and translates articles for his perusal from 
the many foreign papers received from Europe and 
America by the Saltan. All official documents are 
sent to the chief secretary by the different ministers 
of the Sublime Forte, and those received from the 
foreign embassies and legations are translated there, 
previous to being transmitted to the Saltan. No 
foreign legation ever transacts any official business 
directly with the Sultan, or through the chief (private) 
secretary; but the latter may be visited on matters 
relating to the sovereign personally. Documents from 
the Sublime Forte arc always communicated through 
the Grand Yezir, who has a number of portfolios in 
which these are placed, and he sends them to the 
palace by certain functionaries charged especially with 
their conveyance. Of these the Yezir possesses one 
key, and the Sultan, or his chief secretary, another. 
The Sultan passes several hours of the day, from 
eleven to three, in perusing these papers, and in 
heating their perusal by the private secreta^ before 
him; and his imperial oommtmds are traced on their 
broad ma^in, either by his own hand in red ink, (as 
is customary in China,) or be directs his secretary to < 
do it for him. So very sacred are all manuscripts ^ 
coming from his pen, that these papers seldom ever I 
leave ^e bureaux to which they belong, except after j 


his decease. It is only on aubh documents that the 
autograph of the Sultan is ever seen. • 

At about three o’clock the Sultan gmte^y leaves 
the palace in a ee&qM or barge, whic^ being smaller 
than that used for official purposes, is called the 
incognito (telidif), and visits tlie edifices that he may 
be erecting, calls upon bis sisters, or spends the 
Iremainder of the day at one of the many delightful 
nooks on the Bosphorus or Golden Horn, where he 
possesses tiotks, or summer-houses. Sometimes he 
takes with liim his brother or his sons; and he is 
strongly attached to them. It is said tliat he is 
having the latter instructed in the French language, 
in geography and mathematics. The elder is some 
ten years of age, but will not succeed his father to 
the throne until after the death of his uncle, who, by 
Mussulman law, is next in right to the reigning SultaA. 
Iniieritance, in Islam lands, runs through all the 
brothers before it reverts to the children of the eldest 
son. Females cannot succeed to the throng and the 
house of Othman would consequently become extinct 
with its last male representative. 


ITALY, AND HEE FOREMOST MEN. 

IlaviNO introduced upon the scene, in our last 
number, an influential person of the republican party, 
wo will next present one from that of the Moderates, 
in the person of Massimo Tapparelli, Marquis of 
Azeglio, one of the most accomplished artists and 
authors of modern Italy. This distinguished character 
is descended from mi ancient Fiedmontese family. 
His eldest brother, the Marquis Roberto, is the father 
of the Marquis Emanuel d’ Azeglio, the present am¬ 
bassador at the English court from Sardinia. He 
himself is the second son, and derives his title, as 
Marquis, from the Castle of Azeglio, in the province 
of Sorea, not far from Caluzo, a part of the famUy 
property. After completing the usual routine of a 
liberal education, he entered the army as lieutenant 
in a regiment of dragoons; but his passion for the 
arts preponderating over his inclination for a military 
life, he quitted it three years after, with a nominal 
advancement, which secured to him the right of 
wearing bis uniform. Ho then went to Rome, where 
he soon made a reputation for himself—as well for bis 
moral and intelleetual qualities as for his skill as a 
painter, particularly of landscapes; many of which it 
has been our good fortune to see, that fully merited 
the high eulogiums bestowed upon them, and the 
honour of gracing the walls of the royal apartments and 
gallery at Turin. He married the daughter of 
Alessandro Manzoni, the celebrated novelist, under 
whose influence his literary tastes matured and 
ripened, and brought forth their first fruits in a novel 
entitled “Miore Fieramotca, or la JHcfida di Barkita*’ 
a work which is looked upon by the Italians as next 
in merit to the “Brmeni Sp(m"tS. his distinguished 
father-in-law. In this novd, he has admirably.pot? 
trayed his own character, and depicted his own senti- 
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meats, glowing as they were with pure patriotism and 
an %rdent love ■ of liberty. Four years after, he 
published another novel entitled “Niocolo di Lapi” 
which gained him additional celebrity as a writer, and 
drew the attention of the public towards him as a 
politician. A few years after his marriage, he had 
the grief of being left a widower, with an infan^ 
daughter. In due time he again entered into the 
bonds of wedlock, with a French Protestant lady, re¬ 
spectably connected, but who proved so dissimilar to 
himself in tastes and pursuits, that after a reasonable 
period of probation spent in the gradual development 
of the fact, they found they had at least one opinion in 
common, which was, that it would be to the increased 
advantage and comfort of each to live apart; though 
still on terms of fricndsliip and mutual good-will, or, 
05 the Marquis himself gallantly expresses it, “In una 
ienera separazioue.” 

Azeglio had traversed Italy, through all its principal 
states, and had everywhere found much to complain 
of; as well in the narrow policy as the dishonourable 
and immoral means resorted to both by the church 
and the restored monarchies, in their respective 
governments. His fame preceded him at Milan, 
Genoa, Venice—wlierever he went; everywhere he 
found himself sought after, and courted by leading 
men, and became a political leader, almost before 
he was aware of the extent of his influence; indeed, 
in Italy, distinction of whatever sort it may be, in¬ 
stinctively, sooner or later, impels a man of ability 
towards a political object; so much does that unfor¬ 
tunate country feel the necessity of the aid of talent 
in its behalf—so ready it is to acknowledge, and, if 
possible, reward every exertion made for its beneflt. 

Azeglio was in the full prime of genius and attain¬ 
ments when the political movement began to reveal 
itself in Italy; he entered fearlessly into it, and was 
one of the first who endeavoured to give it a wise 
direction. 

Until 1840, the Italians had dreamed only of revo¬ 
lutions, but conscious that they had not strength 
enough in their own country to effect them, they 
relied solely on France for assistance, and were in 
fact entire tools and victims of the French interests. 
Giorberti and Balbo had already endeavoured to raise 
a feeling of nationality among them, independent of 
France, or any other power; and Azeglio, seizing the 
motnent when an abortive insurrection in Romagna 
served to place his arguments in their strongest light, 
published a pamphlet showing the futility and injurious 
effects of all such premature attempts, at the same time 
that he exposed, with all his eloquence, the nefarious 
oouduct of the priests and government, who goaded 
the people on to these rash undertakings, by a tyranny 
that drove them to despair. 

This pamphlet, written in the famifiar though 
ehergetio style, oharaoteristio of its author, was read 
throughout Itriy, and produced an electrical effect, 
heightened by its coming from a man of Azeglio’s 
known liberality. The Grand Dnke banished him in 
consequenee of it from Florenoe, where he was living ait 


the time of its publication. Gregory XVJ., then lying 
upon his death-bed, ordered a reply to it to be framed, 
but before it was completed, he departed this life, 
leaving behind him the singular, we may say the solitary 
precedent of a pope appealing, or. at least, intending 
to appeal to public opinion, through the impartial 
medium of the press. 

Charles Albert, whose decided hatred to Austria, 
though as yet kept secret from the world, was ^ready 
known to some of his bosom friends, persisted in pro¬ 
tecting Azeglio as be did Balbo, in spite of the 
entreaties and threats of that haughty and despotic 
power, not sfi arguments of which could ever 
prevail upon him to exile either one or the other of 
these eminent patriots. 

And now came the aocession of Pio Nono to the 
l)apal throne, aud witli it the glorious vision of reform 
which, for a brief moment, dazzled the mental view 
of ills admiring subjects. Azeglio immediately wrote 
a pamphlet in praise of the new Pontiff, and cordially 
supported his jiolitics. He even came to Home to 
advocate them iu person, and was Well received by 
the pope, who permitted him to remain unmolested. 
He w as the leader of the movement iu the “ Eternal 
City” during 1847, but nothing was ever undertaken « 
or done either by himself or his frien^p, without the 
previous consent of his holiness. His party might, in 
fact, be considered as the connecUng link, at that time, 
that kept the pope and the people together. By the 
advice, aud with the aid of Puntaleone, a man of 
excellent judgment and calmess of character, he 
framed the Programme '‘Bell* opinione nazionale i» 
Halm” It was the banner raised in the cause of 
rcfuriDatiou; asking for moderate liberty, agreement 
with the national government, and federation among 
each other as the only independence, at that juncture, 
feasible to the Italians. It was warmly approved, 
and even acted upon, by Pio Nono, Charles Albert, 
and the Duke of Tuscany, up to the end of 1847. 
Meanwhile Austria offended the pope by her attack 
upon Ferrara. Azeglio wrote a pamphlet upon the 
protestation of Ills holiness respecting it; another 
upon the emancipation of the Jews, and a third upon 
the infamous conduct of the Austrians at Milan. 
He then went into Itomagna and Piedmont, with the 
consent of the pope, to excite the people to oppose 
the Austrian intervention. 

When the papal troops marched out of Home in 
the cause of iudependciice, under colours solemnly 
consecrated for the uocasiou by the pontiff, the 
Marquis d’Azeglio acconipauied them as aide-de-camp 
to Durando, the gencnd-in-chief; but receiving a 
wound in the leg, from the effects of which he is stifl 
suffering, he retired to Florenoe, where he witnessed 
excesses in the repabUcan party, then greatly stroagth- 
ened by the proolamatiqn of a repnblio in France, 
which drew forth a pampldet from him eonohed in 
the same indignant terms he had used in his ie|n8- 
hension' of the excesses of the absolutists. The 
severity of^his strictures drew upon him tlireats imd 
menaces that made him consider his personsl safety in 
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danger, insomnoh that when Ghierrazzi came into 
office, he judged it expedient to retire to Spezzia. 
He there wrote several political articles, and among 
them an address to hb electors at Strambino, in 
Piedmont, in January, 1849, which may be justly re¬ 
garded as a model of popular verve. He was relumed, 
and duly elected; but he could not prevail upon the 
Chamber of Deputies to vote against the ofiensive war 
with Austria, or against other measures, by which 
Piedmont was carried to the very brink of ruin. 

After the fatal battle of Novam, Pinelli was desired 
to form a fresh administration, but he only consented 
to do so on condition that be might be aided by Aze- 
glio, to whom he oUered the Presidency of the Cabinet. 
Azeglio had no longings after power, and he detested 
application to business—nevertheless he yielded to the 
entreaties of his friends, on the express condition that 
a liberal constitution was to be retained. Tlie Parlia¬ 
ment was dissolved, and a strong opposition against 
the government was returned. It was then that 
Azeglio exhibited the tact and management 1 hut con¬ 
stitute him one of the first statesmen in Europe. 
Ho struggled calmly and peacefully against a parly 
that, in hb opinion, had ruined Italy; giving time to 
the country fairly to judge of his own administration, 
and to contrast it with that of those who succeeded 
him, and whose attacks and opposition he bore with 
BO much equanimity os to draw upon him the dis¬ 
pleasure of some of even hb most attached friends. 
Fortunately, the king supported him, and Pinelli 
resigned office, still, however, adhering to the Mi¬ 
nistry. 

The Opposition increased in strength, and pushed 
its infiuence so for that the parliament was again dis¬ 
solved, and another called immediately. The Oppo¬ 
sition used every effort to gain Azeglio over to its 
side, but in vain. The king publbhed a touching 
address to the nation, which brought the people in 
sboab to the poll, and the result was a great majority 
in favour of government. It is this same parlbmeut 
that b now directing the affairs of Piedmont, and by 
which the measures that have robed that country so 
higidy, have been carried into execution; Azeglio is 
one of its greatest ornaments, and strongest supports, 
and b considered os the head of the Moderate Party 
in Italy. He has had many difficulties to struggle 
with. As they gradually receded on the side of the 
Revolutionbts, they secretly advanced on that of the 
Conservatives; it was the re-action that was to be 
apprehended. He had to oppose, or, at any rate, to 
restrain, a large portion of Ihc most rcsimctable and 
honourable portion of the community, who had warmly 
upheld him in the previous assembly; persons devoted 
to order and monarchy, and who were still willing to 
adhere to the form of the constitution—but they were 
timid and narrow-minded, and having before bowed 
their necks to absolute power, they were regarded 
witii coldness and suspicion by the people at large. 
Piedmontese to the letter, in the worst aceeptation 
of the word, they would have succumbed to Austria, 
provided Austria would hare made ooucessions to the 


Piedmontese luterests. Their party would have been, 
at that moment, supported by the country, and ap¬ 
plauded by all the governments of Europe; especially 
by those of France, Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 
The court of Rome would also have treated them with 
every indulgonce; but they would have had nationM 
feeling against them, und an opposition would have 
sprung up, in consequence, between the people and the 
government, wlucli again would have caused a re¬ 
action in favour of the revolutionai’y party. Azeglio 
kept on good terms with this party at first, but never 
gave ear to its emissaries; and on the great question 
of the ecclesiastical tribunals being agitated, be scpur 
rated himself from it entirely, being, on this point at 
any rale, strongly supported by the republican patty. 

No arts, no intrigues, in fact, no means whatsoever, 
honest or dbhouest, arc there that have not been re¬ 
sorted to by the pajwl party, and the absolutists, by the 
Austrians, and even by the French, to shako Azeglio's 
administration; but to nil their accusations he has 
answered by facts; strengthened in his integrity 
by the honesty of the king, who has withstood every 
eudeavour to estrange him from his faithful and 
talented minister, and who reaps the benefit of his 
firmness, in tlic returning confidence of bis people and 
the gradually increasing tranquillity and prosperity of 
his dominions. 

The Marquis d’Azeglio himself may be regarded as 
one of the most gifted men that Italy ever produced i 
musician, poet, pointer, author, and politician, he 
sliuvvs ill all his pursuits tliat peculiar aptitude which 
distinguishes the Italians in everything they under¬ 
take : but it is more especially with respect to his 
moral qualities that he may claim the respect of all 
who kuow him. Simple in his tastes, and unostenta¬ 
tious in his mode of living, his purse is always at the 
service of his friends, or of any one that may be in 
need. He is devoted to his fmnily, devoted to his 
friends, aud, above all, devoted to bis country—for 
its wclfmc bo sacrifices his own tastes, and the leisure 
he knows so well how to turn to good account. He 
would willingly resign public life could he feel assured 
that tlic state would lose uotliing by his transferring 
his office to another. He has no personal ambition; 
no love of power for its own sake, nor any pride what-, 
soever. Uc diucs simply with his friends at a reetau- 
rant, as he did in his unfettered artist days; his 
doors are always open; no one ever finds any diffi¬ 
culty in prociiriug access to him, or engaging his 
attention; his manners are courteous ojrd encouraging, 
.and his temper perfect. Need it be said of such a 
man that he lias not a personal enemy, however some 
may differ from him in his opinions, or may be en¬ 
vious of his success P—^Respected in public, and idolized 
in private life, time will only shed a brighter hdo 
around his head, aud Italy will proudly inscribe oa 
her list of imperishable names, that of the sagaciout 
politimn, aud most accomplished gentleman, tha 
Marquis d’Azeglio. 

Auothm' ornament of the moderate party is Ooont 
Tetenzio WamiHTii, characterised by Geoeral Pepe 
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** a terse versifier, a stadioas metaphysibian, a man of 
eabtle mind, both prudent and dever. He placed the 
summit of wisdom in pursuing half measures, under 
all ciraumstances, and balanoing all extreme parties 
by temporisation.” The Count was bom at Fesaro 
at the b^inning of the present century, of a noble 
family descended on the female side from the famous 
Della ttorere, formerly Dukes of Vrbino. Hm father 
was impoverished by the political ,troubles«ttendant 
11 upon the close of the last century, and he, being a 
second son, was almost without fortune. Being sent 
to Borne for the purpose of education, he studied at 
the CoUegio Romano, where he soon made himself dis¬ 
tinguished by his talents. He showed at this period 
of his life a sincere disposition towards piety, but it 
was damped by the bigotry and intolerance of the 
priests with whom he was surrounded, who cheeked 
in him every attempt at rational inquiry, predicting 
of him that hb love of investigation would one day 
lead him into all manner of heresy: and he himself 
unwittingly strengthened their conviction on this head 
by his manner of treating the subject, given him for a. 
theme, of the appearance of the cross, with the in. 
scription “ In hoe tigno viueet,” to the Emperor Con¬ 
stantine the Great, on Pont Milviut, the present Ponte 
Molle, on the occasion of his battle with the tyrant 
Maxentius, over whom he obtained a signal victory; 
the unfortunate tyrant being drowned in the Tiber, 
close to the bridge. On this occasion, the young 
student spared no research in the valuable library of 
the college, to ascertain the nature of the vision, and 
the facts on which its appearance was entitled to 
credit: but the deductions he drew from his investi¬ 
gations were such as to give anything but satisfaction 
to the Professor, subsequently Cardinal, Ostini, who 
not only joined his brethren in the prophecy that he 
would decidedly fall into all the damnable sins of an 
inquiring, and therefore, heretical spirit, but went 
forthwith, in a towering rage, to complain of him to 
his unde. Cardinal Galeffl. 

After having completed his studies at Borne, Mami- 
ani returned to Fesaro, his native town,^wbere he 
shortly after obtained an appointment as Professor 
of ltdian Litcratnre, at the Military Academy at 
.Tnrin. This appointment was equally suited to his 
tastes as his attainment^ and hedischoi^edthe duties 
of it to the satisfaction of his pupils and himself, to 
the end of the session. On returning to Fesaro, how¬ 
ever, for the vacation, he found himsdf 'compromised 
in the political movements of the Papal provinces in 
1631; his townsmen therefore, anxious to shield him, 
from molestation, sent him as tlieir deputy, to the 
Confess, at Bologna, where he was named Minister 
of the hterior. But the Austrian invasion, soon 
after, pat an end to the short-lived reign of the liberals, 
and the members of the revolutionary government 
were obliged to take refuge in the fortress of Ancona, 
where they capitulated to Cardimd Benvenuti,.tbe 
Pope's Alter Ego. 

On this occasion, however, Mamiani showed him¬ 
self a hero, as in hb more peaceful capacity ho had a 


man of letters. He was the only one who refused to 
sign the agreement to the ciq)ittdation, and advised a 
vigorous resbtance. When the town, in spite of hb 
spirited remonstrances, was ^ven up, he took refuge, 
with forty of his companions, on board a felucca, 
intending to gain the coast of Corfu, but the master 
of the boat basely betrayed hb possepgers to the 
captain of an Austrian vessel, who took them to 
Venice, where they were detained many months in 
confinement, but were finally released, and sent to 
France, through the interposition of Louis Philippe, 
who had not, at thb early period of hb reign, thrown 
off the mask ofiliberality so barc-facedly as hb suc¬ 
cessor, the president of the Bepublio, has ventured 
to do. 

Mambni, encouraged by thb show of good-will on 
the part of the citizen-king, now went to Paris, but 
he soon found there that any reliance on France for 
sympathy in the cause and interests of Italy, would 
be equally misplaced and injurious. He therefore 
withdrew, for the time, from public life, and tranquilly 
devoted liimself to hb favourite pursuits, preserving, 
nevertheless, hb personal independence, notwithstand¬ 
ing the veiy limited means of subsistence that remained 
at his disposal. Unfortunately, the assiduity with 
which he followed his studies, was such, that, about 
1834, he found his sight so seriously affected that he 
was farmed lest ho might be called upon to enduro 
the total privation of it; nor has he ceased to 
suffer from it, though in a varying degree: yet it 
was in thb season of privation that he publbhed 
the admirable metaphysical works which gained 
him at once the reputation of a great philosophical 
writer. He was thus leading the happy life of a 
man of letters, rich in the society and friendship of 
the most distinguished men in France, when the sad¬ 
den and unexjmeted burst of enthusiasm, called forth 
by the first measures of Pio Nono, awakened an answer¬ 
ing echo in his patriotic bosom, and roused him to 
new hopes for hb beloved country. His nice sense 
of honour prevented him from signing the declaration 
required by the Papal Nuncio, at Paris, previous to 
accepting the amnesty granted by the new Pontiff, 
but he requested permbsiou to visit his family for 
three months, upon giving hb word of honour to take 
no part in any ill^l political movement. In October, 
1847, he came to Borne, and was presented to the 
Pope, who received him very kindly; at that time he 
took some part in the journalism of the day, and 
wrote several articles for the Italieo, 

From the Papal States Mamiani removed to Genoa, 
where he und^ook the management of a journal 
which became of considerable influenoe in the rapid 
movements at that time taking place in Italy, 
afterwards throughout Europe. He advocate the 
principle of progressive reform, in accordance with 
the crowned heads of Italy, and reprobated even 
the revolution of Sicily, though never struggle 
against oppression was more justly called forth, on 
t^ grounds that hostilities between sovereigtu and 
them subjects could only end in tihe dboomfitoie 
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the Utter. Happilf for the hamaa race, his theory, in 
this parlieuUr, U not home out by history, or by its 
agreement with that Holy Writ, whi(^ declares, 
“ There is no king saved by the Multitude of an host; 
a mighty man is not delivered by much strength.” 

The revolution of Sicily, nevertheless, however 
reprobated by Mamiani and his party, forced the king 
of Naples to grant, nominaliy, a constitution on the 
80th of January, 1848, and his example was folbwed 
by the King of Sardinia, the Duke of Tuscany, and 
the Pope. The French revolution came next, and 
Mamiani published a very sensible pamphlet upon it 
and its possible consequences. The revolutions of 
Milan and Vienna followed, and to them succeeded 
the war of independence in Italy. 

About this time the elder brother of Mamiani, 
distinguished, like himself, by his scientific and 
literary attainments, died, and left him the heir to a 
moderate fortune; upon which he requested per¬ 
mission to return to the Papal States, in order to 
take possession of it. Tins permission was granted 
him, and he arrived in Rome towards the end of 
April, 1848, at the ill-omened moment when the 
Pope’s duplicity or weakness led him to publish his 
Encyclica of the 89th of that month, wherein he 
condemned the very war against Austria which he had 
himself excited only a few months before. The 
ministry, disgusted with the treachery or irresolution 
of his holiness, sent in their resignation two days 
after, and the formation of a new one was entrusted 
to Mamiani. 

All the ener^es of Mamiani were now employed 
in endeavouring to preserve peace at home, and 
prosecuting the war in Lombardy, which he did with 
the express authorization of the Pope, as temporal 
prince, although as spiritual, sovereign he affected to 
disapprove of it; in fact, his holiness tried to do what 
no man, be he priest or layman, has ever yet been able 
to do; he tried to “ serve two masters,” to flatter both 
Austria and Italy. When Austria triumphed he 
showed the Encyclics, when Italy, he claimed its 
gratitude for having authorized the war. 

After a stormy session of three months, Mamiani, 
disgusted by the perpetual intrigues of the Oseuranti 
to estrange the Pope from the Liberals, resigned 
office at the time of the Austrian invasion of Cremona, 
and was succeeded by Fabri, who equally disgusted 
with the secret machinations he liad to contend 
against, gave place to Rossi. * 

Mamiani, meanwhile, returned to Pesaro, and 
afterwords went to Turin, to attend Gioberti’s great 
political meeting. He jvas detained there by illness, 
but he hod got as far as Genoa, when he received 
intelligence of the assassination of Rossi op the 
15th of November, and the revolution of the succeed¬ 
ing day. He proceeded to Rome immediately upon 
b^ng this, and found on his arrival that he had been 
named minister of foreign affairs. He had at first 
resolved to decline any part in public business at that 
time, but on the disgraceful, anprincely,unpastoralfiight 
of the Pope, the very next night, leaving the capital 


without a head, and the country without a govern¬ 
ment, he declared his readiness to accept the office 
allotted to him in this moment of danger and 
eme^ency. His friends among the moderates 
strongly endcavotired to dissuade him from connect¬ 
ing himself, under the provisional government, with 
a party, the republican tendencies of which every day 
developed themselves more and more clearly; but his 
heart was too generous to make distinctions at such 
a moment, and he hoped to be able to prevail upon 
the pope to return, and to insure the maintenance of 
the constitution. Disappointed, however,* in these 
expectations, and unable to fully sympathize in the 
views of his colleagues, constantly progressing to¬ 
wards the proclamation of a republic, he sent in 
his resignation; but not wishing to retain, for his 
own advantage, according to the custom of his 
predecessors, the profits arising from the passports 
whilst he was in office, he, with the generosity 
natural to him, handed over the amount to his friend 
Dr. Fantaleozie, the treasurer of the Chamber 
of Deputies, to be laid out in the purchase of such 
works as might be deemed most useful for the 
library, which, at that time, it was intended to have 
formed for the use of the Council of Deputies. He 
was subsequently elected a member of the Italian 
Constituent Assembly, or Diet of the Italian States, 
the immediate convocation of which in Rome ho had 
himself rccAnmendcd, in a most eloquent harangue, 
as a potent means of uniting and strengthening 
the resources of the Peninsular. In this assembly 
he raised his voice against the proclaiming a re¬ 
publican form of government in Rome, and upon 
that measure being carried, ho resigned his seat, 
and confined his political exertions to writing in the 
“ SperanzB dell* Epoca,” against, what appeared 
to him, the disorderly proceedings of the time. The 
French, who soon after so unjustifiably surrounded 
Rome, approved highly of his arguments and his 
conduct, and on their entry into the city frequently 
applied to him for advice; nevertheless, with the 
fickleness and ingratitude of their nation, they shortly 
after gave him leave to depart, and he accordingly 
went to Genoa, where he took up his abode, and is 
at this time residing. He had written a work upon 
the Papacy, and h^ prepared it for the press, but 
his tranks being sent after him, from Rome to Civita 
yeochia,the priests there, having received intelligence 
that it was in one of them, had the locks forced and 
consigned hu papers to an mto da fi, without giving 
themselves the trouble of looking into them, to know 
whether or not they deserved the fate prepared for 
them. 

But we must not give ;dl our attention to the 
Moderates. We will now introduce another of the 
republicans—not an orator, not a writer, not a diplo¬ 
matist, not even a deputy in the Cambers, an 
organ of the voices and views of thousands, but a 
warrior, stalwart and staunch, ready to die in the 
cause in which he has pled^d his honour after 
the dictates of hia heart. We mean Giuseppe Qari* 
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baldi, veil Imown throoghout the countries whose was possessed of. He soon signalized himself bj hhl 
despotism he has opposed, as the Guerilla Chieftain, bmeiy and foresight: being on one occasion attsdced 
Garibaldi is a native of Nice; early accustomed to by Captain Moringue with 120 men, he with only 
battle with the waves, at fifteen years of age he threw eleven, all of whom Were Italians, defended himself so 
himself into the midst of them to rescue some of his bravely, that many of the assailants were slain, and 
companions, who were upset in a boat. Twice after- the others took to flight; thus proving, as he wrote 
wards he performed a-similar act of humanity; once to his Government with that laudable pride in bis 
was to a poor Negro. “ Is he not a fellow-creature?” cause which he would not have arrogat^ personally 
said Garibaldi, “ a brother ? ” Entering early as a to himself, that one free man is worth ten slaves, 
sailor into the navigation of the Levant and the Black " Tin uomo libero vale per died eckiavi." 

Sea, he touched at many Italian ports, and from one We do not undertake to trace Garibaldi’s adventu- 
of them proceeded tp Home, at that,time merely to rous course in the Brazils, full as it was 

gratify a curiosity natural to, and commendable in a -« of hair-breadth scapes, 

youth; little foreseeing, tliat in his maturer age he And moving accidents by flood and field; ” 
should find himself there again, in defence of her onr business is only with him in Borne; nevertheless, 
liberties, basely crushed by the superior numbers of we must here make mention of his wife, that model 
republican Prance. of female heroism and conjugal love, who finally paid 

In 18.33, Savoy and the neighbouring provinces the tribute of her life to her devotedness to her 
began, like a hidden volcano, to throw up in porten- liusband, and to the sacred cause of liberty in which 
tons clouds the evidences of their interior commotions, ho early engaged her energies and her destiny with 
Garibaldi could not escape the spread of the electric his own. This admirable woman had joined Garibaldi 
flame. But the plot being discovered, he returned to and hb fortunes in Bio Grande, being herself a native 
Marseilles, and entered as an officer in the marines. of tliat country. In one of the rencontres with the 
Finding every hope lost, at this time, of a liberal enemy, she was taken prisoner, and had the grief to 
movement in Italy, he proceeded to iUo Janeiro, in hear it reported that lier husband had fallen. Unable 
1836, where for some time he carried on the humble to endure her suspense, still hoping to render him 
trade of a coaster. The republican insurrection of some solace, or receive his last sigh, she eluded the 
Bio Grande against the government of Bio Janeiro vigilance of her guard in the middle of the night, and 
had received a terrible blow in its very futset from the break of day beheld her on the field, bending her 
the discomfiture in the island of Fanfa, and the leaders trembling steps among tlic dead, turning her pitying 
of it were arrested and sent to prison. Goiibaldi’s eyes upon the wounded, seeking among them the form 
generous heart was moved at the thought of their do- —perhaps, alas! the inanimate form—of her beloved, 
feat, and he endeavoured to arm a few barques for 1 heir Two days she tracked the wide and solRary expanse, 
rosouc, but ho was himself taken prisoner in the At last she found him whom she sought, and wlio was 
attempt, after being struck by a ball, which severely spar«:d to be revived by her tender cares. Often have 
grazing his arm, lodged under the left ear and finally we seen this high-minded .yet gentle woman at Borne, 
traversed round to the right; whence it was extracted charming all wlio approached her by the frankness 
by the skill of Banon Delarca, a benevolent surgeon, and kindliness of her manners; her serene though 
who lavished upon him the tenderest cares during the thoughtful brow showing that she felt herself the 
tedious months of his recovery, and still more tedious wife of a hero, whilst the tenderness of her smile 
of his lengthened imprisonment. At last orders came betrayed that she would not have loved him less had 
for his removal to the capital. Aware of (he tortures his lot been cast in the humblest walk of private life, 
that might there await him, he endeavoured that same Shortly after her husband was thus restored to her, 
night to effect his escape, but was retaken, alter wan- she presented liiin with a son, whom he named 
dering two days in the country, .and sent back to bis Menotti, out of reverence for the memory of one of 
prison. “ I shall be silent,” says he, in a letter to the many brave who had shed their heart’s blood for 
one of his party, “ on the hardships of those two days; Italy. 

only I cannot omit reccing for the execrations of After the hazardous undertaking of Cima da Serrat 
posterity, the name of a monster, Leonardo Millan, Garibaldi, unwilling to expose his wife, who had 
who bawly availed himself of his brief authority over accompanied him with her infant, to greater dangers 
me, to keep me two hours suspended by the hwds.” than she had already encountered, took up his abode 
From this barbarous and uiicallcd-for outrage, aggra- for a time in Monte Video, and there, with all the 
vated by the fiend-like mockery of a savage crow'd of docility of a truly great mind, which never feels * 
inhuman wretches, who. Ids prison door being left degraded in bending to circumstances not degrading 
open for that purpose, stood by to ei^oy his anguish, in themselves, be eked out the means of subsis- 
Gsribaldi was afflicted during certain states of the tenoe for those dear to him, and for himself, by 
atmosphere, for twelve snoceeding years, with severe giving lessons in algebra and geometry, in the prin- 
rhenmatio pains in the wrists, l^ing finally released cipal college in the -city; as he had before done in 
^m prison, he repaired to Bio Grande, where he was French and writing, in Constantinople; yet has this 
received with enthusiasm, and was immediately put unpretending hero been represented as an illiterate- 
in command of the small marme force that the place adventurer, that could scarcely spell his own name. 
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Oaribaldi^B peraomd habits were at all timea of the 
siropleat kind, and in his private dealings be was 
ezaet even to scrupulcraaness. To this. General 
Paoheo y Obes, minister from the Oriental Republic 
to Paris, bears honourable testimony. “In 1843,” 
he informs us, “ Signor Francisco Agell, ono of tho 
mo.st respectable merchants in Monte Video, waited 
on the Minister of War, to inform him that Garibaldi, 
the bead of the Italian Legion, the commander of the 
national fleet,—the man, in short, that had, day after 
day, risked his life for Monte Video, and was ready 
any day, at a moment’s notice, to risk it again in her 
defence,—that this man had no light in his house in 
the evenings, because in the soldiers’ rations, his pro¬ 
portion of which afforded his principal means of sup¬ 
port, candles or oil were not included. The minister 
immediately sent him a hundred pataccom, about 
twenty pounds; but Garibaldi would only retain half 
the sum, requesting that the other half might be 
given to a widow, whose circumstances, he said, were 
more necessitous than his own. Tliose fifty pafecroa*,” 
continues the same writer, "were all that Garibaldi 
ever received from the Republic: whilst he remained 
with us, he and his family lived in {wverty, he wore 
the same shoes as the common soldier, and his in¬ 
timates often had recourse to stratagems to replace 
for him his worn-out habiliments. Nevertheless, 
he was equally respected by all the inhabitants of 
Monte Video; never man was more universally 
beloved, and never man more deserved to bo so. 
Ever the foremost to excite the ardour of the troops 
in battle, he was not less zealous in palliating, as far 
as came witmn his power, the miseries inseparable 
from war. Whenever he was seen in the office of the 
Governor, it was to solicit the pardon of some con¬ 
spirator, or to"plead in behalf of some unfortunate: 
and it was solely through his intervention, that 
the life of Michele Haedo, condemned to death by the 
laws of the Republic, was spared-” Many other 
traits of Garibftldi’s chivalric generosity are related 
by the General Pachco y Obes, which, he remarks, 
are still themes of admiration, as well in the adverse 
party, as in his own. Among them is his conduct 
at Gualcguaychu, when he took prisoner Colonel 
Villagra, one of tho most ferocious of Rosas’ leaders, 
and restored him and his companions to liberty.' 
What a contrast to the barbarous cruelties of Rosas 
himself, and of his friend Oribe, one of whose latest 
exploits, not yet two months since, was to have an 
unhappy prisoner of war, Major Tabares—unhappy 
indeed, in falling into such fiend-like bands—brought 
forth at a bull-fight, when the people had a.sscmbled, 
with his hands tied beliind him, and lashed by the 
neck, waist, and heels, to a thick bar of iron, -firmly 
fixed into tho ground, in the midst of an enclosure, 
on one side of which was a raised platform for General 
Oribe and his particular friends, to whom he had sent 
special invitations for the purpose. The signal was 
given, the music struck up inspiriting airs, and 
four ferocious bulls were admitted into the enclosure, 
where they gored in the most dreadful manner the 


helpless victim, pointed out mote immedfetely to their 
fmy by being envdoped in white, and having a rrf 
cap placed on his defenceless head. All the time tbi^ 
revolting speetaclc went on, the musio eontinned; 
and when the bulls, wearying of an enemy from which 
they could meet with no resistance, were withdraw®, 
it being discovered that life was not quite exthiot ih 
the unfortunate victim, he was coolly lanced to death, 
and his head cut off, in the presence of the horror- 
stricken spectators; who, nevertheless, durst not ma- | 
nifest by any outward sign the disgust and detesta- | 
tion they felt against the promoters of such an 
infernal deed. 

And these things are done in a country calling it¬ 
self Christian, in an age boasting of its enlightenment; 
and yet there arc thi sc who would brand all attempts 
at reformation, any endeavour to limit human authority, 
capable of such enormous abuses, ns tho work of 
anarchy, planned by the enemies of social good! 

A fleet of twenty English vessels was commanded 
by Admiral Brown, an esteemed veteran officer, 
against the Argentine Republic, at the time when 
Garibaldi was performing his prodigies of. valour in 
its dofonce: tho generous Englishman could fully ap¬ 
preciate valour in a foe, and was so struck with the 
astounding proofs of it that came within his own 
perilous experience, that he sent to him to express 
his intention of paying him a visit. Garibaldi, respect¬ 
ing the grey hairs of his frank and noble opponent 
too much to suffer him to take this trouble, hastened 
to his house to prevent it, by offering his homages in 
person. The admiral was astonished to find so com¬ 
manding a” figure in so young a man, and equally 
pleased with his manners as his appearance, shook him' 
most cordially by the hand,,warmly oomplimenteo him 
on the courage and skill he had shown in the battle 
of Parama, and other naval rencontres, and a few days 
afterwards, not to be outdone in courtesy, returned 
his visit, at his own humble dwelling. 

For his valorous defence of Salta, Garibaldi had the 
gratification of receiving from the governor of Monte 
Video a banner, with the inscription upon it, written in 
letters of gold: “ Gesta- dell’ 8 Febhraio, 1846, della 
legione Ualiana agli ordine di Garibaldi.” “Acts of the 
Italian Legion, February 8th, 1846, underthc command 
of Garibaldi; ” and of having the honourable privilege 
granted to his men, of taking the right hand on ^1 
occasions of public parade. But notwithstanding the 
success that followed his arms, and the distinctions 
he received, he found it impossible to remain longer 
away from his native country, and his desire to return 
to it was most fortunately seconded, at that moment, 
by the extraordlnaty excitation of the Italians re¬ 
siding at Monte Video; who, overjoyed at the outbreak 
in Italy, and animated by tho noblest hopes, followed 
tho impulse of their generous hearts, by raising in a 
very short time, among themselves, a considerable 
sum, to fit out an expedition to aid the cause of liberty 
in their native countiy. Thus it may be seen that 
Garibaldi did not intrude himself into the Romas 
States, the unauthorized and lawless rebel he has been 
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of ererjthing; ammunition, food, even olotbes. Bj 
forced marches he reached Arena, vith hia men ex¬ 
hausted by fatigue and inanition. In this d^lorable 
plight, Ife was compelled to ask for assistance, and 
the Municipality advanced him seven thonsand francs 
upon his receipt for the same; a paltry sum in com- 
parisou with his necessities and deserts, yet some 
have endeavoured to represent his acceptance of it as 
a crime. The nights which by his troops were 
given to short refuse, after their toilsome days. 
Garibaldi Itad passed in exploring the mountain paths 
by which he might most safely and speedily convey 
them across the frontier. Once arrived in Switzer¬ 
land, he and his followers were warmly welcomed, 
as the brave and honourable defenders of the flag of 
liberty, but he had brought with him the germ of fever, 
contracted in Roverbella, and worn out with fatigue 
and chagrin, he sought a temporary repose in the bosom 
of his family at Nice. After a very brief sojourn 
with them, he returned to Genoa. His transit was 
one continued triumph; the population rudied in 
with which ho was received, and after wasting some crowds to hail him as he-passed, and the clubs sent 
time of wMch ev^ moment was precious to him, he their deputies to gi'eet the hero of Monte Video, the 
proceeded to Milan, where he found a very different warrior of Luino. His first care was to recruit his 
reception; the Committee of Public Safety there, un- health, whieh ho justly regarded as tlie property of 
hesitatingly and joyfully availing themselves of the his countiy. Whilst he was slowly recovering, he 
name and services of so illustrious a warrior, immedi- was offered by the Piedmontese government a distin- 
ately consigned to him the care of forming a volunteer guisfaed post in the national army, but he had already 
corps, for the defence of the province of Bergamo. pledged himself to Sicily, and soon after repaired to 
In a vetj short time three thousand men rushed to Leghorn for the purpose of embarking for that island, 
hia standard, and were immediately ordered to Brescia. The entliusiasm with which he was received by the 
Scarcely had he finished these arrangements ere he Livomese, induced him to prolong his stayin Tuscany; 
was hastily called to Milan, then suffering under hut the death of Rossi, followed by theWght of the 
reverses of its first successes, that filled the inhabit- pope, turned all his thoughts towards Rome. 
ants%ith gloomy forebodings, too fully verified by His arrival in that city is thus noticed in “The 
succeeding events. He lolt not a moment in obeying Roman Advertiser” of Dec. 10, 1848. “ General 
the summons; arrived at Monza, within twelve miles of Garibaldi arrived in Rome on Tuesday morning, and 
the ci^, the intelligence reached him of the armistice, was enthusiastically received in the evening, at the 
which revealed to him at once the real state of affairs. Circolo Popolare. The expression of his face indicates 
Garibaldi, who bad seen such energy called forth talent and resolution, and he spoke with enthusiasm, 
among the people, and the soldiers gaily rushing and at the same time with prudence, of the present 
onwards to battle, as to a festivri, rejoicing in the state of affairs in Italy; moderating the furious zeal 
roar of the cannon, and bravely confronting death in of some violent republicans, who would fain have 
every shape, could not but suspect that this armistice borne him then and there to the Capitol. , . The 
was a snare laid by cowards, and disdaining to com- General returned to his hotel accompanied by the 
pkun of such unworthy artifices, instead of succumbing applauses of the audience, and of the crowd in the 
m any way to the Amtriaus, he preferred calling Corso, the demonstration limiting itself to vigorous 
aronnd him a few faithful followers, and with them cheering.” 

daring the enemy upon other ground. Grossing the A few days after this welcome, however. Garibaldi 
Tessin after a foro^ march from Bergamo, he em- was requested to leave the city for a time, on account 
barked at Arona, for Luiiu^ which be found occupied of some unruly proceedings on the part of the ultra 
by the Austrians in four times his own numbers, republicans; for though it did not appear that he had 
Nevertheless he resolved upon attacking them imme- anything to do with them, his departure was deemed 
diately, in their quarters, which he did with an impe- a proper measure of precaution, lest the malcontents 
tnosity that drove them from their stronghold; but should make his name a pretext for further distnrb- 
soon* ashamed of their momentary discomfiture, and ances. In January 1849 he returned to Rome to take 
confident in their superiority of numbers, they returned his place in the Constituent Assembly, as delegate 
to the attack, and were agmn repulsed by Garibaldi, from the College of Moccrata, and vot^ for the pro- 
until fou^ himself in danger of being entirely clamation of the republic in &e memorable sitting of 
smnunded; be therefore had ody to think of saving the 5th of February following. At this time a 
^ remnant of bis troops. They were, in fact, in want splendid sword of honour, which had been publiol/ 


reiwesented, by a party who hare good reasons of their 
own for smotlieiing all the breathkgs of an oppressed 
moltitude after a better order of things. 

* Accompanied by a hundred chosen men from the 
Italian le^on, and by other volunteers, Garibaldiquittcd 
Monte Video in April,1848, and after a tedious passage 
and fourteen yean of hoflourable exile, he once more, put 
his foot upon his native ground, and hastened to Nice, 
to embraa»his aged mother and his wife and children, 
who had preceded him by some months in arriving at 
his paternal roof. But it was only for a few days 
that he allowed himself the calm enjoyment of domes- 
tio happiness; the war of independence was already 
declai^, and, all impatience to take part in it, he pro¬ 
ceeded to Turin, to lay his pretensions before the 
government; but Charles Albert was then vacillatiug 
between two parties, with an indecision which, a she 
afterwards paid for it by griefs and anxieties that 
ended in his death, there is no need to dwell upon in 
this brief memoir: let it sufiice to say, that Garibaldi 
was wounded in all his finest feelings, by the coldness 
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exbibited for a mouth beforehand in tho great hall of 
the Caff6 Nuova, was presented to him in the name 
of the Tuscans, and other Italians. 

for some treeks Garibaldi’s military movements 
were confined to vatching the movements of the 
Neapolitans, among vhom his name created so 
mneh alarm, that ten thousand men were sent on the 
Abmzai frontier, with all the precautions of advanced 
guards, out-posts, picqnets and patrols, to be in 
readiness to resist any hostile movement on his part. 

Too soon, however, Rome herself required his aid, 
and called him within her walls. He was then fifty 
miles off, at Agnani, but in two days be presented 
himself with his troops before tho people, who rushed 
out to meet him, and all ranks seemed to be inspired 
with fresh confidence, new hopes from his presence. 

We have already described Garibaldi’s noble ap¬ 
pearance and chivedrie bearing in Rome,' his valour 
in its defence, his sorrowful departure from it, when 
it reluctantly succumbed to the brute force of the 
most treacherous and unjust attack upon it, that 
modem history will, it is to be hoped, ever have to 
record,—'the afflicting trial he had to undergo, iii 
seeing the beloyed paRner in his toils ns in his glories 
sink under the griefs and dangers of his retreat, and 
in receiving her last sigh as she lay stretched on a 
humble pallet, in a lonely hut, the poor owners of 
which were punished for their charity by imprison¬ 
ment, and threatened with death. It would be 
painful and useless to recal those scenes. We have 
wished to do justice to Garibaldi, because his 
character and conduct have been misrepresented or 
misunderstood^ 

We have witnessed what he was at Rome; we have 
inquired continually of honourable men, and of 
Englishmen, too, who served under him, what he was 
in the field. All their testimonials have been in his 
praise. Humane as brave, rigid in discipline, inflexible 
in honour; unwearied in exertion, considerate to the 
wants of others, careless of Ids own; devoted in his 
friendships, gentle and loving in his household; such 
is the man who has been stigmatized as a lawless 
mercenary freebooter. It may perhaps raise a smile; 
but it ought to be one of admiration, rather than of 
scorn, if we inform our readers that this man of war, 
this sanguine—^not sauguiuary—hero, is at the present 
time peacefully, and we trust profitably, employed at 
New York, in a manufacture of his own, of sperma¬ 
ceti candles. So at any rate lie will not be in want 
of that article of home consumption, as he was at 
Monte Video. But let “the blast of war” blow in his 
cars, the trumpet sound ouco more in the cause of 
freedom, and Europe will soon see him wave Ids 
banner, and gather his followers about him, again to 
confront despotism and treachery, whatever forms 
they may assume for the oppression of the helpless 
poBdon of mankind. 

(I) ridt vol. X. p. m Mt. “Ronn.’' 
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BY If. WIRRARD. 

Chaptbr III. 

A nETEOSPBCTIVE REVIEW BY THE NARRATOR, AND A 
DISCOVERY BY HISS SHEPHERD. 

David Underwood’s sudden md unexplained de¬ 
parture made a great sensation in the little world of 
Milford, at the time. Dame Rumour, i4th her 
hundred tongues, was extremely busy with the event; 
but of these fivescore unruly members, very few 
wagged to any truthful purpose. What these few 
said remained, ultimately, as matter of common 
belief in the valley and its neighbourhood; 

" The rest, the gods dispersed in empty air,” 
to share the fate of tlie unaccepted prayers of mortals 
in the Iliad and Odyssee. 

As the reader was put in possession of the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, concern¬ 
ing the matter in the last chapter, there is no need to 
tell him what was agreed upon as true by the Milford 
people, who had no means whatever of verifying the 
same, since those who eould tell were silent. Nor 
will it be necessary to say, that though startling 
events are talked of and thought about much lunger 
in small communities than they arc in largo ones, 
yet a year or two sufficed to obliterate the recol¬ 
lection of David Underwood from the minds of most 
people in tho'parish. Of the few who did not foi^et 
him so soon, it will be well to say something now, 
before I return to the proper date of my story. 

Miriam Grey did not forget David Underwood. 
Whether she held any communication with him after 
his departure,—^knew where he was, what lie did, what 
he intended to do,—was not known even to those who 
watched her with the vigilance of affection; but that 
she did not forget him was well known to them, 
though she never pronounced his name, or seemed to 
heed when it was mentioned accidentally by indif¬ 
ferent people. 

His mother did not forget David Underwood. She 
was not by any means what is called “ a superior 
woman,” not even a positively higA woman, in any¬ 
thing ; she was simply, a well-meaning, conscientious 
creature. Her reason had quite a sinecure as regards 
the regulation of her passions in youth, for there were 
none within her that required regulation. The main¬ 
spring of action, nay, of feeling, in this calm, gentle 
woman, was a principle of active obedience and non- 
resistance to her husband. And this principle led 
her to the habitual breaking of the first commandment 
of the Decalogue. She had “ more gods than one:” 
the God in heaven, to whom her morning and 
evening prayers were addressed, and Gideon Under¬ 
wood, her god on earth, to whose service and honour 
her days were devoted. Had any friend told her this 
truth, the pious, candid soul would have been 
wreteffled, perchance; but os long as her husband 
continued what ho had ever been to her, cold and 
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considerate, kind and commanding, Mrs. 'Underwood 
I never perceived that she worshipped the creature 
instead of the Creator. She would have lived an 
idolatress of her husband to the end, but that God 
had willed to draw her wholly to Himself by suffering. 
There where she had sinned, from thence came her 
punishment—from the character of the human being 
she had allowed to stand between her and God, blind¬ 
ing heU^ his laws of immutable right and truth. 

1 WHS wrong in saying her nature was utterly 
passionless; her maternal love was a passion; and 
David, her Brst-bom, was dearer than all her other 
children. Prom his childhood David had avoided his 
father instinctively, and clung to his mother with a 
tenacity and warmth of atfection which sometimes 
startled her with its intensity, for her weak nature 
could not comprehend the strength of his. Not 
comprehending, she feared for him, she knew not 
what strange trials in life. She watched over him 
anxiously, treasured all his sayings in her heart, tried 
even to sympathise in his ambition, and promised to 
use her influence with his father to let him go from 
home when he was grown up; for she felt that her 
young eagle was not to be caged like a linnet. 

"When he presented himself before her, as she sat 
alone on that fatal night, and with white lips aud 
broken words told hurriedly what had happened 
a white since at fue Grey Tower, and prayed for her 
forgiveness and her blessing on his departure, she 
granted all his desire, and breathed no word of 
reproach. She did not oppose his going, but with 
silent celerity helped him to collect the few things 
[ necessary for his journey, and gave him all her money 
and trinkets; for she knew her husband too well to 
hope that he would relax one iota of his anger or his 
natural parsimony in favour of his offending child, at 
least for many months to come. She did not dream 
that he would never forgive. 'When she asked where 
he thonglit of going, David replied, that he had not 
determined yet, but to London first of all.—^London! 
If anything could add to Ids mother’s sulTering then, 
it was the thought that her inexperienced boy was 
going alone and friendless to tliat far off, terrible 
city, which she had never seen, but which in her 
imagination was worse than Tophet,—a place where 
all the devils had set up their thrones, and the nations 
of the earth came to^orship them. Her last words, 
as slic clung weeping to her boy, were of warning 
and fond injunction to keep himself unspotted from 
that wicked world. She was comforted by poor 
David’s few sentences. 

“Mother, your love will keep me from all deadly 
sb. Your love—the thought of Miriam—will be ever 
in my heart. No devil will have power to enter in where 
they are. The place where wo are matters little; the 
kingdom of the devil, like the kingdom of God, is 
mthin us. In this quiet valley, in the very presence 
of that sweet angel, I sinned—I might have been 
i patricide! I can do no worse in London, or in hell. 
'Mother, let me go; I cannot meetttty father’s eye. 
1 must go and expiate by some good work this fearful 


early sm. Miriam is lost to me, now, for ever! 
But you, mother! you will love me, pure or sinful, 
absent or present, sane or .insane, here and hereafter. 
Kiss me once more, dearest mother; bless me. forgive 
me, pray for me, hope for me, and oh I hee me ever 
as you do now.’’ 

And thus David left his.home. His gentle mother's 
eyes, streaming with tears, followed his form as he took 
bis coarse along the valley in the moonlight, taming 
often to look at his old home. 

She still stood outside the house, when her husband 
returned with his customary slow proud step, but 
with a bandage across his brow. How the sorrowing 
mother shrank from this evidence of her child’s 
violent spirit! She suppressed a cry of anguish, and 
stood waiting. Her husband asked what riie did 
there. Grief had “ made her stout,” and she replied, 
“I was watching my son David. He has left his 
home, and gone abroad into the world.” 

“Ha! it is well. Henceforth, remember, Mary, 
that name is forbidden in my household. He is no 
longer a son; I trust to you to obey me in this, as 
yon have ever done.” 

“But, Gideon- ” 

“ No word for him. Do you forget your duty as a 
wife ? Let me never be reminded of his offences, or 
I may come to curse -” 

She laid her hand upon his arm, and said fearfully, 
“I will obey you; only, for the love of heaven and 
your own soul, curse not your son. Let him be a 
stranger to you henceforth.” 

And it was so. David seemed to be swept out 
of his father’s recollection from that hour. The little 
children were tutored by their mother to ask no 
questions of any one but her about their brother. And 
in less than a year, his name was never heard in tiic 
hoiisehold; the little ones forgot him. Mark and 
Martha, who were older, talked in secret of poor 
David, but they thought their father could do no 
wrong, and came to the conclusion that David must 
have committed some very wicked act. Though they 
did not love his memory the less, they mourned for 
him, and feared to ask what he had done. 

Miriam Grey’s roirthfulness was all gone now when¬ 
ever she came down to the Grange. She did not 
play much with the cliildren, or talk with Mark 
and Martha, She would sit watching Mrs. Under¬ 
wood as she moved about her household duties 
with an enforced exactitude; while her pale face 
and wasted form told of the secret lamentation 
and woe. In obedience to her husband’s com¬ 
mands, “no voice was beard in Rama.” But the 
grief, though voiceless, was imperative. Her gentle 
heart, which, until now, had been in utter subjection 
to her husband’s will in all things, throbbed in secret 
opposition to him. Slowly, in the veiy tumult of the 
strife between this old allegiance and the natural 
sorrow for her son, she began to perceive that he? 
husband was harsh and tyrannical, and that as it had 
been with David, so might it be with each of their 
children in succession, as they grew np to have hopes 
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I ,a&d desires b^ond the home circle. Then cnme the j 
I tbonght, *' If 1 Led acted differently; if, in years gone 
. hj, I had remonstrated i^nst this rUe lore of power, 
and this cold hard pride, instead of yielding to it, and 
. enoonraging it, because 1 liked to see him so like a 
king I Ah, I hare not been a help meet for him! 
I baee been his slave, and be has not respected me! 
How eonld he respect so poor and mean a creature P” 

Her hnsband treated her more coldly from day 
to day, as he saw in her face that her heart was with 
the child who had outraged the holiest human bonds. 
Not until four years afterwards, when she lay on her 
death-bed, did his heart feel a pang of remorse for 
his wife’s unhappiness. Then he said, “Mary, is 
there anything I can do to prove that you have been 
dear t(f me P” With the courage of a spirit in sight of 
immortality, the once timid, weak-spirited wife, spoke 
out. She spoke of his hardness to them all,—to her, 
to the banished one, to all but Miriam Grey, the child 
of his first love. She was not stayed by fear or undue 
reverence. And from that simple woman, whom ho 
had more than half despised, the proud Gideo i Un¬ 
derwood heard words cf truth which were for the 
most part strange to him. When she had passed 
away, they were not all forgotten. Though habit was 
potent, and he never lost his ungentle pride wholly, 
yet pity, and something like tenderness for his 
motherless children, sprang up within him. II is iron 
rule was relaxed for the younger children. I,eah and 
Rachel, John and Mary were allowed to grow up 
in a softer, warmer atmosphere than their elders. 
Miriam Grey’s influence was always strong, and after 
his wife’s death, it became stronger than before. But 
no word concerning David was ever exchanged between 
them. 

The years passed on, bringing each its portion of 
joy or sorrow to the Underwood family and to Miriam 
Grey. To the latter more of sorrow than of joy, for 
she bad ceased to hope for the realization of tlie dream 
of her youth; and it pleased God by slow degrees to 
deprive licr of sight. This afiliclion she bore with a 
cheerful resignation that endeared her to all. Religion 
and philosophy taught her the same lessons by different 
methods. She learned, that as “ God's incorruptible 
Spirit is in all things,” so is his immutable will above, 
around, within us; ordering all onr existence ns it 
seemeth good to him, witli a wise illimitable lore that 
no man can fathom; so that it is folly for short-sighted 
hnman beings to nourish any desire of a different lot 
in life than that which lie has assigned them, and 
utter madness to tiy to make a different lot for them¬ 
selves, since in his own good time he will do for us 
better than we can hope or dream. She learned also 
to lay down any supposed claim she had to be made 
happy on earth, because she saw clearly that “ with 
renunciation Ufe begins.” She was young to learn 
this deep truth; nor would she have learned it by' 
experience alone. There was one in Milford who had 
hdped to teach her this and much other strengthening 
doctrine; one whom she reverenced and loved for 
bis wisdom and goodness, and for his affectionate 


remembrance of David. This was Mr. Shepherd, the 
rector. _ ^ 

Hei too, had disappointed hopes connected with his 
old pupil. It had been his secret desire that David 
should enter the ehuroh. He had some expectation 
of winning Mr. Underwood’s consent to sending the 
youth to Oxford, when David disappeared from Milford 
ns we have described. A short time after that event, 
Mr. Slicpherd received a few affectionate maSly lines 
from bis young friend, enclosing a letter to his father, 
which he begged him to deliver, and informing him 
that he bad met with much kindness from some distant 
relations of tlie name of Underwood. The letter was 
faithfully delivered, but the good rector liad reason to 
fear tliat it was never read, and that all David’s sub¬ 
sequent communications to bis father shared the same 
fate. After his mother’s deatli, David wrote no more 
to his father, and seldom to Mr. Slicpherd. A t length, 
liis letters ceased altogether, and there was good reason 
to believe that in the midst of new ties and associates 
tliose of his early dayi liad been, for a time at least, 
forgotten. 

Mr. Slieplicrd, too, had a now pupil and associate, 
w lio, in some measure, compensated to liim for tlie loss 
of David. This was Philip Ward, who came witli liis 
motlier to reside at the Grey Tower on the deatli of 
Captain Ward. Philip was tlien about fourieen years 
of age, and being an amiable, clever boy, soon became 
a great favourite with every one, especiafly his aunt 
and Mr. Shepherd. About the same time, too. Miss 
Agnes Shepherd, having given up all hopes of a 
husband, left off going from London to Clieltenliam 
and from Cheltenham to Brigliton, and resolved to 
take up her abode with her brother at Milford for tlie 
rest of her life. No event so important to the parish 
had happened for many years. The flight of this lady 
from the gay and busy world was a sort of Hegira 
from wliicli the Milford folks dated. “ That was two 
years after Miss Shepherd came;”—“It was five 
years from the time Madam Shepherd came that the 
fever broke out again;” &e., were sentences of daily 
oecurrenee. 

Miss Shepherd thought she had two or three de¬ 
cided advantages over Mrs. Ward, as a candidate for 
the hand of Mr. Underwood—she was her hrotheii 
sister,—she was rich and clever. Mrs. Ward, on the 
other hand, was her wo/Z/rr'j daughter, and was poor and 
foolish. But then she was pretty, and not by any 
means old. It was a frequent queslion with Miss 
Shepherd, whether, on the whole, Mrs. Ward had not 
as good a chance as herself of marrying Mr Under¬ 
wood of the Grange. “Men are so foolish in those 
matters,” she argued. Tiiis question remained long 
undecided; and Miss Shcplicrd had not settled it to 
her satisfaction, at the time our story opens. One 
tiling, however, she had settled to her own satisfaction 
by that time, viz. that Mr. Underwood loteA money — 
nay, that for some cause or other, he was extremely 
anxious to obtain money at that time. 

Being of an active turn of mind, especially after 
tasting Martha’s cherry-brandy, she never rested till 
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*lio got to tbe bottom of any business that excited Ler 
curiosity. Therefore, wheu she returned home from 
tbe little party at the Graugc, with her brother and 
tbe Strange Gentleman, and her cars caught the 
words, “mortgage,” and “five i>er cent.” inasoWo 
eoce conversation carried on between the two gentle¬ 
men, she, with the dexterity of a great, wit, jumped 
to the condusion, that her brother’s guest was a 
usurer from whom Mr. Underwood was negotiating a 
loon. 

“ Tea, yes! ” she tliought, “ that’s it!—no wonder 
Edward would not tell me who he was, or anything 
about him, except that he comes from Germany.—He’s 
a Jew, of course! Neaiiy all the Germans are!—^Be¬ 
sides, any one cau see he is a Jew, by his faee, and 
his great black beard. What terrible eyes he has !— 
He is not like common mortals, 1 am sure.—I wonder 
1 could ever mistake him for a Christian. I remember, 
now, he looked quite pale when Martha asked ,liim to 
take some ham. And theu—he could not be making 
fun of me when he spoke so gravely about the battle 
of Leipzig!—am not superstitious—but—we all 
know that there m such a person as—the Undying One. 
No one .believes in ghosts and such things, but the 
Wandering Jew has been seen in every age of the 
Christian era. 1 wonder whether Edward has miy 
suspicion on the subject. What can lie mean by 
inviting him here, after what the Prayer-book says 
against Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Heretics ?—Poor 
Edward! He has all sense but common sense, mrd 
never suspects anybody. Still he know some¬ 
thing about this person,’ especially ns he told me 
he was a remarkable man, mid well known in the 
world. Besides, he met him at Torringtnn Hall. Sir 
Ralph is not likely to have, objectionable people 
there.” 

This seemed rather a strong argument against her 
view of the case. She watched the stranger’s features 
as they were illumed by the moonlight. They were 
composed, and grave, and although she was still 
convinced of his Jewish origin, she was a little in¬ 
clined to doubt the preternatural histoi-y of their 
guest, till he suddenly turned his eyes on her, and 
caught her in the act of scrutinising his face. A 
strange expression came over it, and he asked,— 

“ Shall 1 tell you my thoughts, madam, and save 
yon the trouble of degiphering them ? ” 

Miss Shepherd was quite frightened at the tone in 
which this was said, and was almost inclined to call 
out to her brother, who bad walked on a few yards 
ahead. But she found her voice die away withiu her; 
and she stood staring while her companion went on in 
a strange low tone: “1 was thinking of certain 
moonlight nights in Palestine, and in South America— 
in China, and at the Poles—^for I, you know, have led 
a wandering life, and have gone, hke Satan, to and 
fro in the earth, and up and down in it.” 

Miss, Shepherd could not utter a syllable. Fasci¬ 
nated, and half afraid, she stood os in a dream, till 
awakened by the voice of her brother, telling them | 
to come on faster. The stronger smiled, and offered 


her his arm: she declined it sturdily, and walked on 
alone, lost in thought. When she became again con¬ 
scious of what was going on, they were all standing 
in the porch, at the Rectory, and her brother and his 
friend were talking of Sir Ralph Grey. A laugh from 
Iier brother, in whidi the stranger joined, dissipated all 
her late fantastic thoughts. They seemed to vanish 
like a dream. Bat a fresh train of speculation con 
ceming the stranger succeeded—and this time, it had 
nothing supernatural for its basis. It ran thus:— 
“ He (V a Jew—it is as clear as tbe nose on his face. 
Now, Sir Ralph Grey would not ask iray Jew to 
his house.—^It must be a distinguished one—It may 
be the author of ‘The Curiosities of Literature’—^that 
would make him so interesting to Edward;—^but 
then, what could lie possibly want with Mr.’Under- 
wood?—indeed, what would Sir Ralph care for 
him ? ” 

At last a bright idea occurred to her as she re¬ 
membered a maxim of the society in which her early 
life was passed—“ Let a man’s origin be what it may, 
provided only he be richer than other people, he will 
be received in the best society.” She glanced again at 
the stranger, as be hung up his hat. 

“ Edward said he had been used to the best society, 
hero and abroad. Yes, it is clear by his manner that 
he is a person of distinction,—though unfortunately a 
Jew. All! I have it now! lie is here ineoff. of 
course! What can 1 have been dreaming of all this 
time ?—It must be that last spoonful of cherry-brandy 
that has set niy braui waiideriug so and disturbed niy 
nerves. How could I mistake that dignified manner. 
This is a Jew indeed!—tlie great J ew of the Ago— 
honoured by Christian majesties all over Europe. No 
wonder Sir Ralph Grey is proud to have him at the 
Hull. 1 suppose he is looking for laud to purchase. 
It would be a fine thing for the country if he should 
buy a place near hci-c. I suppose that is what he 
went to Mr.Underwood about; I’ve always heard he 
is uol at all proud, and it looks like it, indeed, for him 
to come and stay at our house and go to a trumpery 
tea-party at a farm-house. How condescending really 
great people always arc !—I wonder now how much 
he is woitii! I dare say he don’t know himself.” 

At this point in her thoughts, to which an active 
brain and cherry-brandy had brought her, tbe subject 
of them approached her with a chamber-candlestick in 
his hand, like an ordinary mortal wending bedwm-ds. 

“Good night, my dear madam,” he said rather 
sleepily. 

“ Good night, M. U Baron!” replied the lady with 
emphasis, and making a profound curtsey. 

He raised his eyebrows—but refrained from speak¬ 
ing. There could be no mistake now, she thought— 
“ He does not reject the title;” and she retired to rest 
satisfied that she had at last unravelled the mystery 
which had perplexed her all day. Proud was Miss 
Agnes Shepherd to sleep beneath the same roof with 
that very particular Baron “of the Hebrew persua¬ 
sion,” who was one of the bulwarks of Christendom, 
and like “ the jolly young waterman ” of the song, waa 
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certain of “winning each heart and delighting each 
eje,” beennse he had 

" Gold and gold! and gold without end ! 

He had gold to lay by, and gold to spend, 

Gold to give, and gold to lend, 

' And reTersions of gold infviuro. 

In wealth his family rerell'd and roll’d. 

Himself and his wife and his sons so bold. 

And his daughters sang to their harps of gold, 

• O bella eta deP oro.’" 

“ Ah! ” thought Miss Shepherd as she was just 
dropping asleep,—“ I must go up to the Grange the 
first thing in the morning, and give tliat flirting 
creature, Miss Mary, a hint. How forward all the girls 
are, now a days! She went on chattering all tea- 
time with liim. 1 must tell her it is of no use to try 
her arts in that quarter. There ts a Baroness lloths- 
ohild, 1 know.” 

At the risk of being thought somewhat prying and 
inquisitive I will add that Miss Shepherd’s sleep was 
not peaceful that night, and that she muttered many 
words indicative of the nature of her dreams. These 
few, I can bear witness to—“ Mr. Underwood,”— 
“ Salathicl,”—" Mortgage of the estate,”—“ Jhr 
Ewiffe Jude” —“ Railway scrip,”—“ Loans,”—“Throe 
per cents.”—“ Undying one,”—" Ugly one,”—“ Dis- 
ugreeablo one,”—“ Mrs. Ward,”—“ Odd trick,”'— 
“ Cherry-brandy,”—“ Mr. Croly,”—“ St. Leon,”— 
“ The Strange Gentleman.” 

ClIAPTEB IV. 

BUSINESS or IMPOUTANCE. THE BACK-PARLOUE, AND 
THE BLACK, SCAUR. 

It was midnight. The latest guest had been gone 
more than an hour from the Grange Earin. All the 
household was quiet. The girls had retired to their 
rooms; and though I will not venture to say that they 
were in bed and asleep, because it is not the custom 
of girls to go to bed and to sleep immediately on 
retiring to their rooms for the night, especially after a 
party, yet I will say this for the Underwoods,—^they 
laughed and talked at night with the fear of their 
father before their eyes, and did it so discreetly, that 
no one in the adjoining rooms could be disturbed by 
their discussions; a habit which we recommend to 
the imitation of young ladies generally, as conducive to 
the peace of domestic life, especially during the small 
hours of the night. 

But though every one else was gone to bed, the 
master of the house was still sitting in the little 
back-parlour. This room was his private apartment 
or study, in which ho wrote letters, transacted busi¬ 
ness, and sat much alone. In this apartment be 
had spent some of the most important hours of his 
life; and if its walls could have spoken, they would 
have revealed more thin^ that lay hidden in the heart 
of Gideon Underwood, than any human being had 
ever known—some things that he himself, perchance, 
had forgotten in the long course of years. They 
could have told of the proud infant who used to hide 
himmlf jn a dark comer and sob out his indignant 


griefs whore no one should see that ho wept—of the 
schoolboy who would sit at that window watching the 
pal hway from the Grey Tower—of the young man who 
p.accd its narrow area with impatient steps and 
moody downcast glance,—paced it night and day, 
times without number—of the mature man who sat 
hour after hour at the carved black-oak table,— 
making interminable calculations of pounds sterling, 
and of acres and crops, sometimes with n strangely 
sanguine look for one habitually so calm. They 
could have told of the widower’s grief, and of the 
father’s—of the man of to-day, grey-haired and hard 
featured, who turned restlessly over papers, and 
found in none what ho seemed to seek. But in all 
the bygone years, not even when his lost son first 
went into banishment, had those dark walls witnessed 
such emotion in Gideon Underwood as on this night. 

The interview between him and the stranger 
endured for tlircc hours; and at the close Gideon 
Underwood saw distinctly tliat he was a ruined man, 
that ho had reduced his cliildren to beggary, and not 
only his own children—he thought, he might 
have home with comparative equanimity—^but the 
children of her wiiom ho had loved in youth—^tho 
helpless women committed to his charge; he had 
defrauded the orphan and the widow—he had dealt 
treacherously by those who trusted implicitly to him.— 
This stranger had come in the name of the law to 
take possession of all he had inherited from his 
ancestors. Worse still, of the old tower on the hill¬ 
side, and of the few acres which Miriam Grey still 
called hers and hoped to bequeath to her nephew. 
The facts, plainly read to him in written documents, 
seemed to Mr. Underwood more real than when bo 
had only known that they were so, and that any day 
the law might claim its own. With the strange 
infatuation of error, he had half dreamed that by some 
miraculous chance be might escape from the oouse- 
quenecs of his misoondnet—that ho might recover all 
by a lucky speculation, as be had lost dl by a series 
of unlucky ones. 

What was it he had done ? asks the reader. Wliat 
many a man has done before, and most have lived to 
repent. He had done evil that good might come. 
He felt the importance of money; he desired to gain 
it more quickly than was possible by the ordinary 
course of his business, and he speculated in the funds 
—in railways. First, he employed only his own 
property—^It was mortgaged—at first, slightly,—then 
deeply,—then, beyond hope of redemption unless he 
should succeed in one final, promising, brilliant sclicme, 
a share of which was proposed to him. The success 
was almost certain; it seemed madness not to use 
any means in his power to attain it. The only means 
in his power was to mortgage Miss Grey's property, 
which she entrusted entirely to him. He would risk 
it—it was a fine means of increasing her little fortune 
as well as of redeeming his own. There could bo no 
doubt of success. He did risk it; and he knew no 
peace from that hour. It was more than two yean 
before the result of this brilliant speoulation. waa 
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known to the ebareholdera. It was total, irremediable 
Mure. When Mr. Underwood was officially informed 
of the fact by his lawyer, in London, he was at the 
same time informed that the gentleman by whom bis 
estate and that of Miss Grey had been finally purchased, 
and who lived much abrosd, would send an agent in 
! the course of a few months to arrange with him all 
minor details—^the time of yielding possession, &c. 

The great blow having been struck, Mr. Underwood 
was singularly calm and careless about the rest. He 
determined not to abridge by a single hour the season 
of happiness to the unconscious victims of his misdeed. 
His children saw indeed that his mini was much 
occupied, and Martha and Leah began to talk toge¬ 
ther about the sudden breaking-up of his constituiiou, 
and were anxious that he should liavc medical advice; 
but he denied having any ailment, and persisted 
steadily in all the old habits of his life, lie was a 
strong, iron-hearted man. or he could not have lived 
os he did. Perhaps, too, there was a secret hope at 
work, that something—he knew not what—might 
happen to ward off the blow from the innocent 
sufferers. Week after week and month after mouth 
passed; but the expected agent did not appear. 

On that August day, when Mr. Shepherd asked 
permission to bring a friend who was slaying with 
him, to join the little party in the evening at the 
Grange, Mr. Underwood never suspected tliat this 
friend was the dreaded messenger from the real owner 
of what ho still called lik property. He had not for 
a long time been more at case than on that evening. 
The dreary secret of his heart seemed to be forgotten, 
until it was recalled to memory by Miriam Grey’s 
expression of gratitude to himself. At that moment, 
too, he caught the stranger’s eye fixed on him; and 
the gaze was like that of the avenging angel who 
haunted his dreams. By some unaccountable process 
of the mind, be knew immediately that the stranger 
was the agent so Jung expected, and when he subse¬ 
quently requested a private conversation, Mr. Under¬ 
wood led him at once to the little back-parlour, and 
without a word of unnecessary preamble proceeded to 
the fatal busiiless. 

The stranger said very little, and though his accent 
waa foreign, he showed in a few moments that he was 
what he declared himself to -be, an English lawyer, 
whose business bad k8ft bim much abroad. He liud, 
in fact, been attached to several embassies in various 
capacities. He now presented his credentials in 
due form, but with an uitbusiucss-like sympatliy 
for the receiver. These were inspected and read 
by Mr. Underwood with self-possession. If any¬ 
thing could add to the bitterness of his feelings on 
seeing the patrimony of which he had been so proud 
pass into other hands, it was to leam, as he did now, 
for the first time, that the man who had got possession 
of it was a certW Admiral Underwood, the bead of 
one of those branches of the family which, as we in- 
fdhned the reader, had taken root during the last 
^tuty among the gentry of the land. Our yeoman 
itated bis consins, and avoided all commu¬ 


nication with them, and with this one in partioular, 
who was a conrtier. He was somewhat surprised 
that the Admiral should have heard that the Milf niii 
Grange was in the market. “ How did he know it f " 
he asked with a grim look at the agent. 

“Erom a person who comes from this part of the 
country, and who thought it a desirable purchase,” 
was tlie reply. 

“ Does the Admiral intend to come and Uve here 
himself, sir, do you know f ” 

“1 tliink not. He has provided a tenant, I believe.” 

“What, without giving me the option of remaining 
as tenant?” 

“Would you be inclined to retU the farm?” inquired 
the straugcr in a business-like way. 

“Yes; 1 will take it at the rent he affixes. Please to 
mention this to the Admiral, and add that though I 
never stooped before to ask a favour of any man, 1 
ask this of liim,—to let me work for bread during the 
remainder of my life as tenant of the land which 1 
and my fathers have owned for ages.” 

The agent noted the request in his pocket-book, 
and then proceeded to read aloud numerous law-papers 
connected with the transfer of the Underwood estate. 
The wretched Gideon sat by, seemingly as immovable 
as marble. The strange gentleman watched him in 
some surprise. It was clear that he felt for him; he 
turned his head aside while Mr. Underwood finally 
signed away the house in which they were, and all its 
demesnes and appurtenances. 

“ Now, if you please, we will proceed to the docu¬ 
ments connected with the Grey estate.” 

“As you please. Shall I send for Miss Grey? 
But no, I hud forgotten. She must be prepared for 
this.” 

He was silent for some minutes, and seemed trying 
to collect his thoughts while he slowly paced up and 
down the room. The stranger sat at the table ar¬ 
ranging his papers, and with an instinctive respect for 
the grief of his companion, never once looked up 
during that painful pause. Presently, Gideon Under¬ 
wood slopped beside him. 

“ It is necessary, 1 dare say, that those documents 
should be read and signed by Miss Grey.” 

“In the presence of two witnesses.” 

“ The reading of legal papers to women is generally 
a mere form; they don’t understand them. At least, 
it will be so in the present case. You can read them 
to me now, and 1 will engage that she shall be ready 
to sign them to-morrow at the hour you appoint, after 
being made aware of the nature of their contents.” 

“As you please, sir, in that matter. Anything I 
can do to soften this unhappy event.” 

Gideon's proud stiff bow was changed into n sodden 
impulse to offer his hand to the stranger. 

“Admiral Underwood has been considerate in the 
choice of his agent, sir. Words jure not necessaty 
between us, for I have seen all along that you have a 
manly heart, and that it feels for my agony this mo¬ 
ment. My children, whom yon saw just now around 
me, have not the remotest auspicioo that their trqe 
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eon£Goa is that of houseless wauderers, and it is the 
thought of what I must tell them on the morrow 
which breaks my spirit now. But, proceed; your 
work is not over yet. Tlie Grey Tower,—where is 
that accursed deed of mortgage P 1 am ready to hear 
all the necessary forms.” 

They were aU read through, and an hour was ap¬ 
pointed on the morrow, at which Mr. Underwood was 
to meet the stranger up at the Tower in the presence 
of Miss Grey, when the papers were to be duly signed 
and witnessed. His business completed, the agent 
rose at once to depart, for he knew that his presence 
was a restraint on the feelings of that stern grey- 
haired man. Truly, lawyers had need hare nerves of 
steel. 

“To-morrow, then,” he said, “ at four o’clodc in the 
afternoon, 1 will wait on Miss Grey.” Then, as he was 
going to the door, he turned buck and said, “Will you 
eacuse me, Mr. Underwood, if I interfere in your ail'airs 
BO far as to advise that you defer speaking to your 
family on this unfortunate subject until after 1 receive 
roy next instructions from the Admiral?” 

“ What good can there be in the delay ?—They musi 
know that they are beggars, sooiicr or later.” 

“Nay; if the Admiral accepts you as a tenant, 
your sons, indeed, may turn out into the world; 
indeed they should do that, under any circumstances; 
but your daughters—” 

“ Need not. Ah! you arc right. I had not thought 
of it; girls do not readily suspect evil, or foresee mis- 
foitunc. They will live on here as usual, and need 
not know that we are but tenants of our old home. 
There is something iu that. 1 would not be entirely 
disgraced iu their eyes; I thank you heartily for the 
suggestion. Good-night—^you u ill find your way back 
to the great parlour by that staircase ; tell tliem that 
I am too busy this evening to return to the company, 
and inform Miss Grey, if you can find an opportunity, 
that I shall be with her at the Tower to-morrow 
afternoon, and shall hope to see her without the pre¬ 
sence of Mrs. Ward or Philip.” 

Saying these words, Mr Underwood closed the door 
softly,almoBtin thefaceof the stranger. The lattcrstood 
near it for a short time hesitating. At one moment his 
hand was on the lock, as if he could not resist a strong 
impulse to go in again;—then again he withdrew it 
suddenly, and went quickly up the staircase to the 
company. He delivered Mr Underwood’s message to 
Martha, and then approached Miss Grey, for the 
purpose of communicating the one with which he had 
been entrusted to her. Miriam Grey was seated at 
the piano-forte. No one was near her at the time but 
Mary and Philip, who had come there that their words 
might be drowned to “alien ears” by the notes of the 
instrument. She heard their soft tones occasionally 
melting into the cadences of the air she was playing. 
(Since her loss of sight Miriam dlrey had lost much in 
music; she could not learn new compositions from 
printed pages, and she seldom had an opportunity of 
hearingthem performed by others, when iheearmightin 
some measure have done the work of the eye. So she 


learned to love all her old familier mnsio better a^ 
better, because she had little hope of acquiring pew. 
At the present momentshewas playing anairthatcarried 
her back to the years of early youth: and so absorbed 
was she in the train of thought which it suggested, thpt 
she was not aware the strange gentleman tbej^ had 
all been talking of iu his absence was standing Imside 
her, listening intently, and watching her sightless up¬ 
turned eyca. 

It was natural he should look on her with melan¬ 
choly interest, as he tliought of her position. She, 
a gentle lady—blind—helpless, and, us it seemed to him,. 
with too little of earth in her nature to wage a 
successful warfare with the commouest, lowest ills of 
life, in tlie midst of which she was about to be pre¬ 
cipitated through the miscouduct of her guardian. Ind 
if she could not bear these commouest, lowest ills, of 
I>overty and low estate, and perhaps, (who could tell ?) 
tlic daily labour for the daily bread; for though, while 
Gideon Underwood lived, he would never suft'er her to 
toil—^as, indeed, he ought not—yet Gideon Underwood 
was all old man, aud the time of unprotected privation 
would come at last to his injured ward;—if she, blind 
aud delicate in body aud refined iu mind, all unused 
to the rough work which iu some shape or other always 
al tcnds the earning of bread,—if she could ill bear to 
become poor, hew could she bear to be stripped at once 
of all her old reverence aud esteem for her guardian ? 
—how could slie bear that terrible misery—the re¬ 
cognised unmistakeable wrong-doing of one loved and 
trusted in as surely, ay, almost as surely, as the eternal 
and immutable God ? 

Tlie stranger felt all the weight of Mr Underwood’s 
misconduct, now, as he regarded bis gentle unconscious 
victim. He speculated as to whether site had yet 
learned the lesson which women are so slow to learn, 
that wheu they lean oii a man’s fuitli and rectitude it 
is for the most part on a poor pliant reed they lean. 
He wondered whether she had already trusted in mau 
aud been deceived. Perhaps, she had had a faithless 
lover; did she love, now ? lie tried to read the secret 
in her face. But he could not read anything there 
but a pure and chastened spirit, that seemed to have 
anticipated on earth the serenity of the blessed in 
iieavcu. Blind as they were, and all unconscious of 
his searching gaze, oPbould not look long on those 
eyes, but passed his hand hastily across his own, and 
muttered to himself a half tnalediction that he was 
made an instrument in the work which brouglit tears 
to them. 

Slight as the sound was, it recalled Miss Grey to 
the consciousness of the present, and turning her 
head suddenly, her sightless eyes shone full upon him, 
as she said, “ Is it you, dear Philip ? ” 

Some emotion seemed to impede the stranger’s 
utterance, but at length he said indistinctly, “No, 
madam. I have the misfortune—^unhappiness-—to 
be a stranger. But that music is a mutual friend.” 

She smiled gently and said—“Ah! you know it P— 
Do you like Haydu's canzonets P It was a simple 
question, but whether the sense of all that would 
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be&l the questioner in a few hours overpowered our i 
legal friend, or whether German music brought back 
the German language to his tongue, so as to embarrass 
his English, certain it is, that he could find no words 
to reply. 

hliss Grey continued playing in silence. He stood 
by her till she came very near the conclusion of an 
allegro movement, and then stooping down he said, 

“ Mr. Underwood commissioned me to say, that he 
wishes to see you alone to-morrow afternoon, on 
important business. I—it is in my power, perhaps, 
to prepare—to soften, in some degree, the pain he 
must inflict. Will you grant me a few words alone 
before you see him f Do not let any one in this room, 
his children especially, suspect anything. Aifliclion 
may be mstore for them, but ‘sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.* ” 

Miriam Grey’s eyes turned towards him with a 
sad wondering expression, while her fingers went 
mechanically through the last cadence of the music, 
and she said, "Ah! I have felt that something lay 
heavy at Mr. Underwood’s heart. It concerns me, 
too f *' Eor a moment her beautiful features flushed, 
and were contracted by a strong spasm of agony; 
and then they turned of an ashen wliitencss. Her 
hands dropped from the keys, making a mournful, 
jarring discord; her head dropped ou her bosom, and 
she burst into tears. 

Unfortunately, there was no concealing the fact. 
Martha and Leah burned her from the room, and the 
stranger made the best story he could in the circum¬ 
stances—the heat, the touching nature of the music. 

“ Ah! it’s that music of Haydn’s, I know,” said 
Pliilip; " it often makes her cry.” 

" Slie has been very nervous for some time,” said 
Mrs. Ward. “ It is only nervousness, I assure you, 
my dear Mr. Shepherd.” 

" On the contrary, my dear Mrs. Ward, I think 
there is something really the matter with her. She 
has been in this state for some time. You had better 
take her home directly. Go and see if the phaeton 
is ready, Philip,” said the affectionate old man, for¬ 
getting his sister and the odd trick. " Is Martha 
with her ? ” 

“ It is nothing but the heathlk said Jack, loudly. 

“ It is nothing ^ut thW^foreigner! I hate 
foreigners I ” said Mr. Bang, sotto voce. 

“ It is nothing but affectation 1 ” muttciud Miss 
Shepherd. 

The stranger looked very uncomfortable, and sat 
down alone at one of the tables, pretending to be 
much interested in looking at a set of Bartolozzi’s 
engravings. He stood up and bowed to Mrs. Ward 
when she withdrew, and ho heard Martha say that 
Miss Grby was better, and was quite luady to go. 
He sat down again and took up an engraving. 

Presently Leah approached the table, as if search* 
Jjak^for something. When she had attracted his 
‘^tention site smd quietly, (her manner was singularly 
composed at all times,) " Miss Grey will be oblig^ 
if you will see her early to-morrow.” 


"Certainly. How earlyP" he replied, still ex¬ 
amining the print. 

" Anxious as she seems to be about tbb business 
which.you have to communicate,! should say, as early 
as possible. She is always up at five o’clock. At six 
you would be certain to find her roaming about near 
the Tower. I will wtdk with you tiien, as she will 
need a companion, and cannot have her sister.” 

“ You are very good. We will meet at the end of 
the village about that time.” 

" Let me warn you to inflict no unnecessary pain. 
She cannot bear as my father can. She is so good, 
so gentle! We all love her so much I ” 

“ God bless you all I Perhaps —” 

At this moment Mr. Crypt came up to look after 
Leah; and Miss Shepherd having taken her limited 
quantity of cherry-brandy, rose up and announced 
that it was time to be going. The good rector went 
to the door of Mr. Underwood’s room to wish him 
good-night, and was struck by the alteration of his 
looks during those few hours. Mr. Underwood 
wrung his hand, and murmured in his ear, “Pray for 
me I Pray for me, my old friend, for I am in trouble.” 
Simple, affectionate Mr. Shepherd. He went away 
believing that Gideon Underwood’s grief was in some 
way connected with his banished, disobedient son. 
lie was too unworldly to think of such things as loss 
of property, station, and character,—^too virtuous to 
think that an ill-regulated desire for riches, and a 
proud ambition of aggrandising those connected with 
liini, could lead a man like Gideon Underwood, the 
pattern of uprightness and integrity, to positive crime. 
So, with his heart full of anxiety about what had 
befallen the poor exile, and a latent hope that he 
would return, at last, like the repentant prodigal, 
Mr. Shepherd accompanied his sister and his friend. 

In an hour from that time, when all was still at the 
Grange, we will look in on Mr. Ihiderwood. Ho is 
seated before an old-fashioned eserntoire, many small 
drawers of which arc open, and packets of discoloured 
letters are lying about. The tabic behind him is 
covered with written papers of various kinds; the 
floor is scattered over with fragments of torn letters. 
The room looks much like a mere room for “ ledger- 
men,” with their “red-lined accounts,” to meet and 
barter and transact what the world calls business in. 
But look again carefully at the apartment and its 
occupant, and you will sec through the appearance 
into the very heart of things. That grey-headed man! 
what is it that he does f Are those bank-notes or 
bills that he fingers so gently ? that he gazes on 
through a dim mist ? Nay, they are rubbish to you 
and me; old letters, the few faint words scarcely 
legible, promising nothing, claiming nothing, telling 
of the veriest trifles that happened long ago. They 
are written in a weak, girlish hand, and Wr a foreign 
post-mark. They are absolutely valueless, yet that 
old man gazes on them as if the world held nothing 
more precious. These, at length, he lays aside reve¬ 
rentially. 

He takes up a small clasped volume. He opens it. 
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It is a neat, methodical-looking diarj, and on every 
page ho sees the words "my dear husband," “my 
honoured husband." He looks quickly but yet softly 
through the pages, and sighs as he closes it once 
more, and lays it beside those dear letters, but not so 
as to touch them; they are too sacred for contact even 
with so pure a thing as his dead wife’s diary. Then, 
from out one of the larger drawers he takes out packet 
after packet of letters, all addressed to himself. One 
or two he unfolds and reads; they are signed "Your 
affectionate friend, Everard Grey.” A tenderness 
stole over the sad stern face as he read. But suddenly 
be broke off from reading, and muttered,— 

"Why waste more time? Let thm go loo! I 
dare not keep them now, old friend I 1 am stained, 
disgraced, infamous I Go, all of them! all my precious, 
best treasures! Henceforth I am poor indeed! I, 
Gideon Underwood, friend, lover, husband. Sec! 
just spirits, present now, I feel it—present, and up¬ 
braiding;” and he looked somewhat wildly round 
the room, as if expecting a visible spirit-presence; 
" See, I will not contaminate these your dear relics, 
by allowing them to remain any longer in the keeping 
of a wretch sucli as I.” Then rising, he made a heap 
on the hearth of those letters from Everard Grey, aud 
laying gently above them his wife’s book, and holding 
above that those most precious mementos of his early 
love, he set fire to the pile. The bright flame leaped 
up, roaring and dancing, as if in triumph over its 
prey, while the offerer of the .sacrifice knelt beside it, 
pale, haggard, and with his eyes fixed on the devouring 
element. 

He watched the last spark expire, and then rose up 
with an expression in his eye that told of a fiercer fire 
within. The disorderly condition of the room seemed 
to attract his attention, and he was about to set some 
of the papers in order, when he caught sight of 
certain letters lying in a drawer of the esoruloire. 
There were ten or a dozen of them, all with the seals 
unbroken. 

“ Poor David!” murmured the father," you are well 
avenged for my unforgiving spirit. Your mother’s 
prophecy is true. It is too late now to care for your 
fortunes, my boy; but it is not too late to speak the 
word which 1 know these letters pray for. I cannot 
read them now, I am too weak; but Miriam shall 
have them.” He gathered them together, and wrap¬ 
ping them in a paper, addressed the parcel to Mias 
Grey. Then he walked hurriedly to and fro, looked 
through the window out into the moonlit garden, re¬ 
turned to the escrutoire, busied himself therefor some 
time, and then shut it up. At every moment his 
agitation seemed to increase. He flung himself moodily 
into a chair by the fable, and seizing a pen, wrote as 
follows in a handwriting quite unlike his usual firm one. 

" Mt Chiu)B3!H, —^When these words are read by 
you, my crime will be known. I have brought disgrace 
and poverty on you all. I have betrayed the sacred 
trust reposed in me, and have mined Miss Grey and 
her sister. My sons, all of you I as you hope for 


happiness hereafter, spare no efforts to keep them 
from want, and, if it may be, restore what I have 
deprived them of. My daughters, be you ever gentle 
and loving to Miriam Grey, and may God bless yon! 
David, my son, I forgive your offence against me, and 
ask now that you will forgive my greater one against 
you. In the heat of your young blood you resented 
a strong provocation, and I, with the concentrated 
energy of a proud, vindictive, wicked spirit, would 
never suffer my anger to be appeased. God has 
broken that spirit now. I have sinned like the meanest 
of mankind, and my pride is laid low. I bless you, 
my son, and if it be any satisfaction to you, know 
that I have always loved you in the bottom of my 
heart. And now, farewell, all of you. And when 
you arc struggling with the misery he has brought on 
you, curse not too bitterly 

“Yotje nsHAPPr FATnEn.” 

These poor, vague, disjointed words, were all he 
could command at that moment. Having written 
them, he left them lying on the table, and opened the 
door gently, for fear of disturbing the house. When 
he reached the hall, he did not ascend the staircase to 
go to his bed-chamber, but softly unbarring the front 
door, he took his hat and walked out into the garden. 
He stood on the steps some moments, contemplating 
the well-known view of the valley and the Grey 
Tower Pell—all now steeped in the white moonlight, 
and assuming a distinctness of outline that seemed to 
him almost preternatural. 

“ IIow beautiful! ” he thought, " how opposed to 
the dark disordered world within my breast! All this 
I have forfeited! of this I have robbed my children! 
Here, for two hundred years, we have lived honoured 
and trusted of men, and blessed by God, and I, who 
verily thought in my heart to bo more honourable 
than all my ancestors, and scorned to accept the com¬ 
mon every-day happiness of man, that I might cherish 
my devilish pride and worship my own image—I have 
fallen below the lowest of mankind! Ah! there is 
the verbal scutcheon of our race! ’’ and he gazed at 
the marble tablet over the door-way; “Ihavc stained 
and dishonoured it—I dare not repeat the words 
now.” ||||k 

He turned awayj^md passing through the garden- 
gate, which was unfastened—for in that part of the 
country locks and bars were needless—he walked 
a»vay rapidly down the valley. He had no sooner 
gone through the gate, than a tall figure emerged from 
a shadowy angle of the house, and walked stealthily 
after Mr. Underwood. The latter hurried on as if 
impelled by some goading demon, skirting the silent 
village, idong a wood side, away over the shoulder of 
the Grey Tower Fell—pausing for one monsent to gaze 
on the old Tower itself, and then rushing on faster, as 
if that look had but served to accelerate his flight. 
Out of sight of the Grey Tower aud of Milford valley, 
the country on the other side the fell was of a wilder, 
rougher character. At every hundred yards the 
ground became more rugged, but Mr. Underwood 
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aped on uuhcsitatit^j, as if he \rere a youth flying roar of the torrent below. The very birds, and atnafl 
to his beloved. Some strong spell was on him—he woodland animals, seemed to shun the brink—^and all 
looked neither to the right nor to the left, and never along the edge, no delicate mountain blossom smiled 
once looked behind him after he had lost sight of in innocent defiance of the terror that overhung the 
the Grey Tower. His pursuer followed as best he spot. 

might, but he was never far behind. At length they And now, in the beautiful holy night, Gideon 
struck into an old wood; a weird, dark, gloomy spot, Underwood was hurrying through the old pathway ho 
even at noon-day; a place avoided and dreaded by had once threaded in his youth. Then he went to 
the villagers for miles around—full of traditionary satisfy the bold-spirited curiosity that was within him, 
horrors, and brooded over by a supematurai curse, and the pride which loved to say, “ 1 have been where 
The Black Scaur Wood was a more secret and uncx- my fellows dare not go.” Now, he went with a 
plored locality than any 1 have ever seen within the strange undefined purpose. An irresistible impulse 
four seas. Barely did any one venture into its dim had seized him to stand once mote and .look down 
looesses, and he who did so once seldom attempted from that fearful point. He often did this in his 
the feat a second time. Among such adventurous dreams—he would do so now in his waking state, 
spirits no one born in Milford was ever to be reckoned; and see what came of it. It was a terrible trifling, a 
unless, indeed, some educated youth of spirit—a reckless play with the spirit of .evil, whose hand he 
Grey or an Underwood—might try his courage there now felt on him. He felt that he had the power to 
once in a generation. resist—to turn back—but that somehow, the will to 

All along the edge of this wood, on one side, were use that power refused to exert itself. As ho went 
strange spectral trees; some blasted by lightning, through the dark hollows of that old wood, where the 
others standing erect but lifeless, their huge truulb moonbeams sent little light, he was obliged to pause 
hollowed into cavities that looked like the lurking- several times to make sure that he was not deviating 
places of unclean beasts; and here and there a black from the path; and as he paused, hoarse voices from 
sepulchral yew stretched its enormous arms in contrast the stream, in the depth of the ravine beyond, seemed 
with the dead trees near. What had once been a to be calling him to hasten onward.—Once he called 
road or path-way, wound into the depth of the wood, out aloud, “Noll will not go on!” and just then, 
and terminated on the edge of the Black Scaur, on a dark shadow appeared close behind him. But, 
the further side of the wood. A »caur is a local term in another moment, the fatal, inexplicable fascination 
for a precipice. This Black Scaur was so culled was resumed—he hurried on, stumbling, brcathles.s 
from tlie dark colour of the silex rock which com- yet still eager and determined. Through the sudden 
posed it. It overlooked a narrow ravine between the opening in the trees, at tlic end of the path- 
hills, at the bottom of whicli, a rapid stream flowed on the extreme edge of the precipice, where there 
with a ceaseless clamour all through the summer, and was nothing beyond, but tlic upper and the lower air, 
in the winter tlie clamorous stream became a deafen- hanging over the ravine—there, in the infinite space, 
ing torrent. To a fanciful observer looking from the floated the moon, looking scarchingly into the face 
brink of that stream, up along tlie perpendicular face of the advancing man. Yet on he went, listening to 
of the Scaur, the trees of the wood above seemed like the torrent voices from below, apd closing his eyes 
a jagged iron crown in the very act of tumbling'over against the soft dazzling light, 
the brow of a huge Norse Giant. And to such au His steps became more rapid as he approached the 
observer, gazing from the upper edge of tbe Scaur edge of the Scaur, for the ground there descended a 
down into Uie ravine below, it seemed as if the turbid little. At length, he stood on tbe utmost verge— 
stream were an army of demons shouting to him to where he had once stood as a boy. He had thought 
jump down from his station and join in their revels. then, that if disgrace should ever overtake any one of 
Without simile or metaphooilifithout the slight- the name of Underwood, here were his fitting place 
est exaggeration—the %ige of Tbe Black Scaur is of punishmeut, wlicrc none might ever know his fate, 
inoompaiably the most dangerous precipice 1 ever saw. It was the wild romantic fancy of a boy; but it came 
There is a fatal, giddy fascination about it; and the back with vivid force to the disturbed brain of the old 
strongest-headed men have need to clasp the trunk of man, coupled with the imssionate yearning of the 
a tree very tightly, when tlieylook over into the heart for freedom from tlie galling load of life. Gideon 
abyss. The Scaur continues for about five hundred Underwood was one of the many hundreds who in an 
yaj^ or more, and in no part of that space is the hour of strong agony rush wildly towards any point 
ground so dangerous, as at the sudden point where whence they may hope to br^ loose from this 
the old road through it terminates. It might have bondage of ain and sorrow, 
served as a place fw tbe execution of criminals in «Mad from life’s history, 

some far off, barbaric age, when the law-makers, in , Swift to death’s mystery, 

conseious or unconscious imitation of the early Glad to be hurl’d 

Hflinans, ^rew offeuders from tbe top of some natural 

^^tion. But far more hideous, wild, and terrible ottM wor . 

than any Tai^eiaa rook was the sheer, blank, mar- The wild desire had mastered him now; and as a 

derons descent of the Black Scaur, with the demon- bird falls from the tree into the jaws of the serpent 
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below, he was about to drop over the fearful edge, 
when he was dragged back into the wood by a strong 
arm. His 0 ’er.excited spirit could bear no more, and 
he sank down at the feet of his deliverer in a state of 
utter uneonoiousness. 

( 2*0 eoaUmud.) 


A JOUENEY BOUND THE WORLD IN THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE.* 

Aitbb a few days’ rest to reflect on what we saw 
at our last visit, we again enter the Crystal Palace 
to continue our examination of its contents. The 
next countiy we enter is Switzerland, which is 
worthy of remark for various reasons; but there is a 
more attractive name, it is Spain; let us examine its 
exhibition leisurely—^those who love this chivalrous 
nation will And much to interest them. Spain is like 
men of great minds, none offer her a cold affection or 
mere common sympathy—they either adore or dislike 
her. Thank goodness, 1 am among the uumlier of 
those who love her passionately, and nevertheless, 
Spain is diametrically opposite to China. Imagine 
my Chinese friend traversing the uncultivated terri¬ 
tories of Castile. He would not hesitate to aiflrm 
that all the inhabitants ore mad at least, if not dead. 

Can you fancy Don Quixote riding through a 
Chinese rice-field and meeting a Mandarin ? Here 
reason reigns; there, romance iu its highest accepta¬ 
tion ; on one hand we truce the operations of the 
mind, on the other, the impulses of the heart; 
meditative philosophy and noble folly, Confucius aud 
Cervantes. 1 have spoken of Chinese wisdom and 
the nobleness of peace. Now Spain allures me, and 
were I not afraid of contradicting myself, I should 
sound the praises of the clai-ion and the tournament. 
It is true, order is a most excellent thing, but is glory 
nothing P May not the fascinating attraction of peril, 
the intoxication of combat, he taken into consideration P 
Is it necessary to convert all the glittering spears into 
scales for counters P Love and honour do not increase 
the contents of flte purse, yet who would consent to 
live in the world without them P Ah! ho w noble was 
the age of lances, pavaliers, touniamcnts, aud scarfs 
defended till the latest breath! “ God and my lady” 
was a noble cry. Ages of heroism and^ passion, of 
nobility and combats, of golden crests aud iron- 
girded horses; days of poetry in which woman reigned, 
when brave knights lived but to love her, and died for 
a smile; ages for ever passed, ye will still be adored, 
and far as the admiration of the useful may lead us, 
woe be to him who can thiuk of you without feeling 
a spark of chivalry kindled in his bosom! If we love 
Spain* let us not deceive ourselves—it is because she, 
more than any other country, has preserved the 
worship of lore and honour. In the midst of her 
misfortunes, she has ever remained faithful to the 
tcadiUons of the past; we can everywhere trace the 
I^Auenoe of the poetry of other days. Look at its j 


exhibition in London, which I have quitted too un- 
ceremonTousiy; you will there see its image. It has 
been said, and very justly, that a nation may be 
judged by its products, ^e Spanish love God, 
woman, and glory. What have they chiefly ex¬ 
hibited P Sacred vases, ornaments, and swewds. 
Religious fervour, the respect of love, chivalrous 
enthusiasm, the diurch, the boudoir, the circus, are 
all there. The pyxes and silver gilt crosses inlaid 
with precious stones, from Madrid, are of beautiful 
workmanship, but rather overloaded with ornaments; 
to my ideas, profusion of details injures the ele¬ 
gance of the whole; but it is not correct simplicity 
that best pleases the Spaniard, and we may easily 
recognise the models of this jewellery in the crowded 
and minutely-detailed sculptures in wood of Seville 
aud Burgos. As to the iulaid arms of Eusebio 
Zuloaga, they are very fine, and the swords of 
Toledo, pliable as whalebone, enclosed in their round 
adder-shaped scabbards, are excellent. When drawn 
from the sheatiis in which they peacefully sleep, they 
raise themselves tremblingly, like infuriated reptiles. 
The inscription the Audalusiaus place on their navajat 
should be engraved on ihcse blades : Si este bibora te 
pica, no ha remedio eu la boleea, (“ If this viper sting 
thee, there is no remedy in pharmacy.”) Every one is 
acquainted with the cloaks of Yalenee, the woollen 
stuffs of Segovia, the richness of the mantles of 
Malaga, and the fans of Andalusia. 

The exhibition of Spain would not have been 
complete without some of the tedious and delicate 
I workmanship in wood. M. Berez of Barcelona 
has engaged to maintain the ancient reputation 
of his country, and has sent a mosaic table com¬ 
posed of three millions of different pieces; it is 
a prodigy of patience aud delicacy. When the 
Spaniard has prayed to God, seen and conversed 
with the woman he loves, and praised the chielanero, 
what is still a desideratum? A cigar. Havannah 
has completed the exhibition of the mother country, 
by adding two glass cases filled with the best 
and most tempting regalia and panateUis. In 
short, the pcniusular c^ibition is very interesting 
I was at Madrid five years ago, when for the first 
time, I believe, Spain oircned a museum for the 
products of her iuduHry. I might venture to affirm, 
if 1 were any authority on these matters, that, siuoe 
that period, the progress is immense. We ought all 
to rejoice at the prosperity of this loyal nation, 
which, for the lost three years, has given to the whole 
of Europe lessons of good sense and pride. 

Belgium has long been Spanish, and something of 
the character still remains. Although assimilated to 
England by its tastes, manners, climate, and industiy, 
it has preserved some artistic tendencies of a different 
nature, of which it would be unjust to make no men¬ 
tion. Its statuary, for instance, although it does not 
entirely justify the pretensions of the connoisseurs of 
Brussels, is far from contemptible. But it is not for 
me here to speak of arts, or of their application to 
industiy; I well know that a more able pen must 


(1) Contlnaed bom p. 25S. 
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treat of this subject for the readers of SHAsrE; I 
wiali merely to touch upon the Sculpture in 'wood, of 
which thcBcIgiaus barcexlubitednameroiis specimens, 
because I fancy I can tliere trace Spanish influence. 
It is sho'vim, 1 think, in the execution, which is rather 
heavy—in the drawing, wliich is rather laboured and 
crowded—^and in the choice of subjects, which are 
almost all religious. All that is certainly not witli- 
out merit, although we may safely say that the Spanish ] 
did better formerly, and that the Erench, in this 
respect, are far before their excellent neighbours. It 
is true, the French might in their tom take lessons in 
the manufacti^re of wools, cloths, and flannels. Each 
to his work. 

Bel^um,in London, is bounded by Austria, and if we 
turn our back upon Antwerp, weshall perceive Bohemia 
with its crystals. Il is a frightful spectacle. I love 
Vienna tenderly, as one may and ought to love a country 
in which happy days have been spent; 1 esteem the 
Austrians : they are powerful, firm, resolute, and have 
a thousand other good qualities; but they are not 
colourists. These far-famed Bohemian crystals offer 
a horrible mdlange of detestable tints which are enough 
to give one the headache. Never did a pack of 
famished dogs howl in a more distracting manner than 
these unlucky glasses; one may hear them cry; they 
abhor and abuse each other. I have never smelt any 
perfume whatever, without immediately giving it, in 
my own mind, some colour, and to colours one may, in 
like manner, give a voice. The senses are never com¬ 
pletely independent of each other; if their functions 
are different, they have a common soul. Without 
positively asserting that wo breathe what we touch, 
we sec what we smell, and hear what we see, wo may 
yet say that there exists a similar connexion between 
the senses. I heard the din of the Bohemian exhibi¬ 
tion. I still sec in my mind’s eye two large green 
vases, the clarions of this insufferable orchestra; they 
resemble two rounded pyramids, extremely elongated, 
remarkably fragile, and refusing under any pretext to 
stand straight on their bases. The staring green with 
which they are coloured, is interrupted towards the 
summit by a collar of milky white; and immediately 
behind, two large, fat, dropsical, unruly flagons are 
singing^a duet out of time. They arc followed by a 
perfect army of melancholy candelabra, mutinous 
candlesticks, stupid wiA-glasses, lazy cups, flat plates, 
empty sugar-basins, and ambitious fruit-dishes. It is 

a perfect bedlam. But those two vases-Austria 

ought never to be pardoned for them. If you happen 
to find them in any man’s house, be he who he may, 
mistrust him—-do not make him your friend; if you 
meet tliem in the drawing-room of a lady, be she 
young, be she even beautiful, be on your guard, 
reserve your homage for another occasioi^ she is not 
worthy your notice. It is to be regretted that in¬ 
terested, and, if we may credit report, mean and un¬ 
worthy considerations prevented the French from 
lending their crystals of Baccarat to the exhibition; 
' they would have obtained a sure and glorious victory 
the Bohemian glass. The Baccarat workmen 


conceal their superiority too carefully: it is not to 
their modesty that this secrecy is to be attributed; 
they are accused, on the oontrniy, of preferring money 
to glory; and of feigning inferiority in order to retain 
the exaggerated protection of the custbm-housc officers. 
Austria has also exhibited a bed-room and dressing 
cabinet, on which much praise has deservedly been 
bestowed. The sculptured bed, tables, chairs, and 
cabinet of maple-wood are executed in perfection. We 
do not often meet with such cabinet-work in Germany; 
il is true that comes from Milan, we are told. The 
design might well bo German—this beautiful furni¬ 
ture is so inconvenient. The little, round, short, 
interwoven, useless curtains, forming a dais, covered 
with tassels resembling little bells, give the bed an 
air of resemblance to those instruments of torture, in 
which you arc invited to sleep, in Germany, between 
two stifling eiderdowns which menace you with apo¬ 
plexy if you endure them, and punish you with colds 
on the chest if you discard them! The Germans, who 
produce such good and useful things as the cloths and 
flanucls from Saxony, have no idea of elegance. As 
soon as they attempt it, they lose themselves for want 
of knowing how to combine the useful and ornamental. 
Look for instance at a carriage from Hamburgh, with 
golden springs, and chased lanterns; that is useless, 
and out of place. I could easily mention twenty more 
articles of the same description. When we depart 
from nature, goodness knows where we may go, and 
nothing, as La Fontaine says, is done with grace. 
Have you ever noticed Germans attempting to imitate 
the light gaiety of the French ? They never can hit 
the exact mark; they aim either too high or too low, 
and exchange their own quiet and serious manners for 
awkwardness. It is precisely the same with their 
manufactures; if they leave their own sphere to follow 
their neighbours, they attain nothing but absurdity. 

The German exhibition also contains on immense 
plan in relief of the castle of Rosenan, the birth-place 
of Prince Albert. .Extreme innocence breathes in 
this object, and I am convinced that he who made it 
is a very worthy man'. It is formed of a large square 
piece of wood, covered, I apprehend, with papier- 
raachd, on which hills and Ipwns have been placed, 
miniature fir-trees planted, and in wbirii valleys have 
been excavated; the walks are ingeniously indicated 
by sawdustr On an eminence is seen a pasteboard 
castle; at the foot of the hill are assembled about a 
hundred little wooden country-people. The affair is 
wound up, and the worthy folks commence a waltz. 
It would be unjust, however, thus to laugh at the rest 
of Zollvercin. Its exposition is extensive and curious. 
Prussia in particular has made great exertions. The 
statuaries of Berlin have sent several interesting 
pieces; and M. Drake’s vase, although faulty from 
the inequality of the figures, the want of perspective, 
and a kind of general confusion, yet offers many 
admirably handled and extremely pretty parts, and 
the production, if not worthy of the enthusiasm with 
which it has sometimes been mentioned, is nevertheless 
very praiseworthy. 1 may say the some of his statue 
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of a child, which is said to be a portrait of his son. 
M. Enist Risohcl, of Dresden, exhibits two little bas- 
reliefs in white marble, in the anacreontic style, both 
▼eiy elegant, and touched with great delicacy; also, 
next to them, a religious group in a bold style. 
The chessboard and men of silver enamel, by 
Weishaupt Sohn of Leipsic, is, I do not hesitate to 
state, a wonderful piece of workmanship; it would 
look extremely well in the Hotel Cluny, in which is 
preserved another exquisite chessboard said to be the 
gift of the Old Man of the Mountain. 

I am not acquainted with Russia, a circumstance 
I deeply regret. I believe there is no country in the 
world of which a more false idea is generally formed. 
Although we do not now picture the subjects of the 
Emperor Nicholas as uncouth savages bowed down 
mider a yoke of iron, and inhabiting a country in 
which the white bear would not hesitate to take up 
its abode, yet we speak but duubtingly of them. The 
contrast is incredibly striking between the rude 
recollections of the age of Peter the Great, and the 
refined, exquisite, and we might almost add excessive 
civilization of which the high Russian society gives 
evidence. In no country can a more charming woman 
be found than a Russian lady of rank. There is an 
indescribable grace about her peculiarly her own, and 
bearing no resemblance whatever to Spanish loyalty, 
Italian passion, German reverie, or English reserve. 
This grace is probably not a gift of nature, but all 
trace of art is admirably concealed. It is a union of 
I aristocratic distinction, Greek delicacy, and Ercuch 
tact, on which a ray of the East has also shed its 
light. How can we reconcile this delicate charm with 
the knout, these talented diplomatists with the 
Cossacks, and St. Petersburgh with Siberia ? At all 
events, there is something of the East in Russia, us 
we perceive in the Exhibition by the taste for luxury 
and love of the beautiful in the silks of Lidian 
richness, and the gold and silver-embrOidered leather. 
Besides the dhimouds, turquoises, marble mosaics, and 
gold and silver work of which they are perfect masters, 
the Russians have exhibited the entire furniture of 
a house in malachite,—tables, mantelpieces, enormous 
vases, folding-doors twenty feet high, in malachite! 
With this stone, of which we unfortunate beings arc 
happy to possess a seal or studs, M. DemidolF erects 
pidaccs. Being the proprietor of the mines, ho lives 
in a precious stone like a seaman in his bark. If I 
mistake not, these are Asiatic ideas which would 
never enter the brain of a North American, although 
the sun of Massochusets is far superior to that of 
Lithuania or Finland. Do you doubt this? Then 
let us visit the United States a second time, if this 
method of travelling be not too fatiguing. There, 
where the beautiful is always sacrificed to the useful, 
everything is black, cold and gloomy. Not an orna¬ 
ment, not a carving is there to relieve the frigid 
collection of articles exhibited. Fancy is banished os 
a crime; you inhale the united odours of iron, pitch 
and tar, the forge and the vessel. Even a child would 
fuiokly discover the nation of ship-builders and 
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cultivators, the democratic and republican England, 
by its works. 

On all sides appear chronometera, compasses, tele¬ 
scopes, sea-charts, instruments of war, hatchets, pick¬ 
axes, and all utensils round which might be inscribed 
the motto "ente et aratro;” and to represent com¬ 
mercial fever and love of gold, strong iron chests, 
with most extraordinarily complicated locka. TYhat 
is art to those constant and indefatigable travellers f 
What matters the ideal to themP Are the days 
sufficiently lopg to bo spent in dreaming? and'what is 
the difference between reverie and idleness f No; 
if they want portraits, or even landscapes, they can 
bo taken almost instantaneously by daguerreotype; is it 
not a more exact and mathematical mode of painting P 
Thus reasoning, the Americans have devoted them¬ 
selves to the darkened room and to nitrate of silver, 
aud, it must be confessed, they have sent some superb 
plates of silver. Nothing appears difficult to them; 
the fall of Niagara itself they have succeeded in 
arresting in its progress, or in seizing in its flight; 
they present it to us taken in the act. At length, 
when their exhibition was completed, they themselves 
were surprised at their own gravity. They perceived 
there was no article of amusement in all their collec¬ 
tion, and, in commiseration of the frivolity of 
Europe, they wished to prove that jest was not 
unknown to them; consequently they filled four boxes 
with ludicrous dolls, pasteboard dogs, and stuffed 
birds. Such was their quota of amusement, at least 
so they thought, but they were mistaken. The ludi¬ 
crous side of their character was revealed unknown to 
them, and in no part of iho exhibition is our risibih'ty 
so strongly excited as when wc gaze on the eccentri¬ 
cities, so seriously exhibited, of American genius. I 
shall describe sonic of them. The first object we 
notice is a wooden box about the size of an ordinary 
trunk; in this case wc find an entire house of caout¬ 
chouc, capable of being fixed at pleasure on a very 
light board, aud folding by means of ingenious hinges, 
aud occupying no more room thou an umbrella. All 
necessary furniture is packed with the house. Here 
is an excellent elastic mattress which expands at 
pleasure; these rags are cushions, into which you 
have only to blow in order to transform them into 
good arm-chairs. Do you wish to breathe the fresh 
air before your door with your family on a lovely 
summer’s evening? Blow into this long strip; you 
will thus convert it into a very comfortable form on 
which you may sit with your whole family, lu the 
course of your joumeyings you will probably meet 
with a stream you will be compelled to cross; take 
this paletot; you have never seen its equal. At first 
sight there is nothing to distinguish it from an ordi¬ 
nary Macintosh, and it resembles those worn by the 
dandies of Hyde Park and the Champs Elys^es. But 
in one of the pockets you will find a sm^ tub^ the 
end of which yon must adjust to a button-hole. The 
paletot instantly swells; it is metamorphosed, and 
takes the form and qualities of a good canoe. Two 
little oars are concealed at the bottom of the tnak; 
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joa embark, seated on the ease vbioli contains yonr 
boose, and baring crossed the river, the canoe resumes 
its original form. According to the state of the at* 
mosphere, it becomes a garment, or disappears in the 
box. A little farther, you see a copper machine about 
the size of a bottle; von take it for a turnspit, 
doubtless; not at all, it is a tailor. Wind it up, and 
present a piece of cloth to it; it begins to move, it 
turns; scissors appear and cut the cloth, a needle 
presents itself, and begins to sew rrith fererisli acti¬ 
vity ; in less than a minute or two it throws down n 
pair of trousers, then tremblingly waits" for another 
piece of cloth. Take care lest it seize the end of 
your coat, for it would immediately cut it with its 
usual skill, and convert it into one of those garments 
which English modesty mentions not. 

You thus perceive that with this trunk nnd machine 
a man might travel for without the aid of his fellow- 
creatures. Add to this baggage one of the steam- 
ploughs lately invented by tlie English, which, by 
means of a little apparatus that moves six plongli- 
sliares at a time, turns over a field in a minute; yon 
can navigate, sleep, and support yourself without 
troubling any one. In spite of these eccentric inven¬ 
tions, the exhibition of the United States is not what 
was expected; it ex)iresscs not the power of that 
great nation. The English exhibitors rejoice at this 
with an ostentation which but ill conceals their secret 
jealousy, and even fears. On his side, the Yankee 
laughs at, or pretends to laugh at, the Cryslal Palace. 
“ We will purchase it,” he says, “ to form a wing to 
the building we intend to ereet.” It is like the 
Gascon asserting the palace of Versailles resembled 
his father’s stables. 

It is quite time, after these distant excursions, to 
retrace our steps and return to the point from which 
we started. We must not forget, that to ourselveii, 
as well as to the rest of the world, the principal in¬ 
terest in this universal exhibition is caused by the 
contest between England and France; they are the 
real combatants of these pacific lists. The English 
exposition occupies the whole of the left wing of the 
palace, that is to say, one-half of the whole. It covers 
several acres of ground. A folio volume would not 
suffice to describe it minutely; besides, it is not my 
intention to wander step by step into this endless 
labyrinth of products of *very species and every co¬ 
lour. I wish to sketch from afar this imposing spec¬ 
tacle, to notice the resemblance to and difference from 
the French exhibition, and remark some of the prin¬ 
cipal objects. England is the most powerful country 
in the world: suck is the exclamation that involun¬ 
tarily escapes your lips at the sight of this formidable 
bazaar, which is as a counterpoise to the entire 
universe, and in which everything seems to have been 
amassed by the hands of the Titans. 

As you enter the gallery, an almost terrific noise 
assails your ears; you hear the mingled sounds of 
steaiiMngines, the moving causes of the numerous 
wnites, pistons, hydraulic machines, fountuns, spinning 
taabhiaeSi weaving machines: the iron world seems 


hurrying on as if in its feveriab ardour it would cover 
the earth with its works, or grmd the world &om one 
pole to the other. In the gsdleiy above this volcano, 
which is constantly emitting columns of oottoiu and 
cloths, iron and tools,.you meet with heaps of dia¬ 
monds, entire streets lined with golden jewels and 
pieces of plate; at the end, miniature ships, a perfect 
fleet, always in full sail, as if ready to convey to every 
sea these products of intelligence, riches, industry, 
and courage. And think not that 1 have arranged 
tills rough sketch of the English exhibition to suit 
myself. No, you will find it thus yourself; every one 
may see it; the nation is painted at its work, and if 
we enter into details, we shall find the portrait still 
more striking. What do you sec under that enormous 
globe ? It is an aerial tunnel, in which the carriages 
of a railway train may travel above the masts of 
the vessels; below arc implements for draining, by 
means of which the Scotch drain marshes, fertilize on 
ungrateful soil, and give to countries more favoured 
by heaven, lessons in agriculture. At a little distance, 
we perceive marbles, silks, unknown fruits, and exotic 
grain; these are exhibited by the English colonies, 
who exchange the riches they receive from the hand 
of Nature for the products which the governing 
nation owes to its industry. There we see Malta, 
the depository of the Mediterranean; the Archipelago 
of tlio Ionian Isles, the key to the Adriatic; Guiana, 
New South Wales, Canada, Jamaica, the Cape of 
Good Hope; Jersey, the sentinel stationed there to 
watch the French; Calcutta, Bombay, and many 
more; these are the arms of England encircling the 
globe. 

It must be confessed, as far as grandeur of 
appearance is concerned, the English exhibition is in- 
coinpai-ahlc. In its general aspect, it has this striking 
feature, that it appears, thus to speak, to take its 
stand midway between America, the country of the 
useful, and France, the land of the agreeable. With¬ 
out possessing to tlie same extent as the French, 
devotion to the beautiful, and love of amusement, we 
are yet less determined in our austerity—in a word, 
less prosaic—than our rivals of the New World. If 
we have nearly the same tastes, the same manners, 
the same inclinations, we at least admit a different 
manner of living and different customs: with us, the 
iiscful ever bears the palm; but if ornament offers 
itself at tlie same time, we do not despise it. If we 
give the preference to the useful, that is no reason 
for our rejecting all besides with scorn. We are the 
greatest manufacturers in the world, but we have had 
our Shakspeare and our Byron. Hero we see a droll 
machine which is worthy of America: it consists of 
some wheel-works of iron, into which a child throws 
some sheets of paper, and from which issue envelopes; 
but there are carvings almost French in appearance, 
and by tlie side of this enormous block of pit-coal, we 
find a blue diamond worth thousands. We may almost 
accuse onr exhibitors of having paid too mudi atten¬ 
tion to elegance, for in sevend objects there ure 
marks of evident affectation and imitation. The 
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Frencb may rejoice at this, for they knov themselTeB 
to be the cause ot the passing aberration. We laugh 
at the follies of the French, and often have cause for 
our mirth. When they pretend to combat with us, 
we point to our sky cWged with the smoke of our 
machines, our seas covered with vessels: they can 
answer nothing; but we*are not ignorant that this 
light and pleasure-loving nation illumines the torch 
from whence rise sparks the world admires, and which 
to-morrow might emit flames that would set the uni¬ 
verse on fire. Will it be credited that this “Viable 
*au Corpt,” which is the cause of their vices as well as 
their virtues, the transports which produce their suc¬ 
cess as well as their misery, the grace and ease in 
which refinement and education appear, the chivalrous 
pride to which they owe their elegance, the gallantry 
which is probably their greatest charm,—all is admired 
and envied by England, perhaps quite as much ns 
France envies and admires our calm power and im¬ 
posing stability ? Despite our gravity, we like the 
French, and notwithstanding our sense, wc are jealous 
of them. 1 know that this assertion will pr bably 
call forth a sneer, or at least a laugh, and will perhaps 
be regarded as a jest; yet, if we do not like France, 
and are not jealous of her, why do we imitate her P 
why do we seek from her models of good taste, and 
thus tacitly acknowledge the superiority of her ima¬ 
gination ? 

That wc imitate France, who will deny after visiting 
the Exhibition ? And wo must confess wc are but 
poor imitators; in attempting to follow them, we take 
the wrong path, and lose more than wc gain by our 
pursuit. This year especially wc have erred in this 
respect. Sure of our power and commercial superiority, 
we were anxious to be the first in everything, and al¬ 
most neglected our incontestable advantages. In order 
to combat our neighbours across the channel on their 
own ground. We have always heard the artists of 
France praised for their talent in making objects 
of luxury and beauty; we dreaded their ability and 
experience, and feared lest we should be ridiculed for 
our simplicity. We fancied that massiveness might 
be taken for heaviness, and put ourselves to great 
expense in order to ape the French; in so doing, we 
have exaggerated, done violence to nature, and aban¬ 
doned our good old customs and traditions. The 
English silver has always been celebrated for the ele¬ 
gance and richness of its massive simplicity: this year, 
a new species of plate has appeared, studied and over¬ 
charged with chasing, in which wc can trace a clumsy 
imitationof French goldsmith’s work;—^thc comfortable, 
delightful, durable London carriages, were renowned 
for their straight cut: the Exhibition is adorned with 
extraordinarily shaped travelling carriages, lined with 
red Ailk, the panels adorned with orange-blossom, 
painted on flesh-coloured grounds; semicircular gigs, 
white plmetons, and landaus fown^ like sheUs. We 
all know the comfort and solidity of our own furniture; 
the Exhibition presents pianos with the keys of mother- 
of-pearl, ebony seats on which it would be impossible 
to sity and sofas absolutely useless, save for dolls. 


French gloves and^oots are unrivalled; we, in order 
td exeel them, have renounced our good coachmoi’s 
gloves and never-ending shoes, and prodneed pink, 
primrose, and pale-green gloves, and pointed boots, on 
the ends of which the portrait of Frinoe Albert is 
embroidered. The London harnesses and saddles are 
unequalled for excellence and simplicity; for the 
Exhibition, the best saddlers in the'United Kingdom 
have exerted their talents, to embroider shapeless 
saddles witli red thread, and load with ornaments 
harnesses suitable only for cardinals. It would be 
easy, but useless, to add to this list. 

Far be it from us to say that everything in onr 
exhibition is equally ugly: no, there are on the 
contrary multitudes of excellent and snperb things. 
Eveiything that is intended for daily use is perfect. 
The shawls are soft, warm, and cost nothing; the 
Scotch tartans arc beautiful in colour; the cast-iron fire¬ 
places draw wonderfully; the telescopes are perfect; 
and the price of the calicos and prints is incredibly 
small. Strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless 
true, that England, the land of aristocracy, produces 
good things for the people only, while France, the 
country of democrats, works only for the aristocracy ! 
At Paris, a certain degree of luxury is permitted to 
everybody; in London, unless you are a nabob, you 
must steadily deny yourself everything that exceeds 
the limits of absolute necessity; for here, as well as 
everywliere else, yon may read the character of the 
nation in its exhibition. If you wish to live in 
London like a workman or shopkeeper, yon will he 
well fed, well clothed, well lodged, and at little 
expense; but you must not think of pleasure. You 
do not live there to amuse yourself; a box at the 
theatre with a carriage to conduct you thither will 
cost you just as much ns a journey from Paris to 
Marseilles. The superfluous is unknown to the 
common people, and the parallel wo have established 
between the tastes of the East and West may also be 
equally well applied to France and England. Walk 
through the Strand, the City, or Piccadilly; notice 
the crowd hurrying on; you might take it fora swarm 
of ants: not a man stops or looks rqnnd; each one 
has his own business in his thoughts, and thinks of it 
alone. During the day, there is not a moment to 
spare for pleasure; the evening is devoted to the 
family circle; the Sabbath is consecrated to God. 
We do not need the amusements in which the French 
delight; indeed, wc could not enter into them with 
such zest as they do. Imagination and Reason are 
two inimical sisters, between which, alas! choice must 
be made, for the former rarely permits those whom 
the latter has crowned to enter her lists. England 
has long since made her choice, and daily reaps the 
advantages of it; she is calm, majestic, inflexible and 
wise. We must, however, remain faithful to the 
customs tradition has handed down to ns and our 
climate compels, for if wc once leave the beaten 
track, we shall lose ourselves, and renounce our native 
character without acquiring that which we covet. 
France has chosen the flowered path; she is ever g«y 
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and agreeable, and often unbappj. The .two great 
nationa are separated only by a* Uttlo strait, yet iiov 
different are they! there is nothing between them but 
contrast and dissimilarity. We may, howerer, gire 
them good lessons sometimes. An incident lately 


this is Very good, but why, in thetomklli^M that u 
singular, hare these woMhy men bm fii^rmied with 
military hats 7 What is the good of testifying their 
warlike mania in this pacific congress 7 We all know 
that they are incomparable soldietn; Europe has 
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occurred in England to which the scandals of French learned that to her cost, and there is no fear of her 
assemblies offer a sad contrast. From time immemorial forgetting it. Our English policemen have a much more 
it has been the custom in the House 6f Lords to open simple and suitable costume. Our neighbours Ipivo 
the sitting by a short prayer offered by one of the yet to learn from us, how to esteem and respect the 
bishops who are honoured with a scat in the assembly, constituted autliorities. As we hare already remarked, 
One day, it chanced that there was not a single bishop France, which men hare attempted to make the 
present. What did the house 7 It immediately and nucleus of universal democracy, is eminently aristo.* 
tmhcsitatingly deferred the sitting. In France, such cratic in Iter industry. She can produce only bcautU 
a circumstance would be thorougldy laughed at, yet it ful objects; she can work only for the wealthy. As 
is by this absolute respect of the past that a country long as there are rich people on earth to purchase her 
preserves its greatness and purity. It is the same silks, velvet, porcelain, carpets, bronzes, pictures, and 
with institutions as with the dykes of Holland: in statues, there is no fear of the prosperity of her corn- 
permitting the slightest encroachment there is danger metce. It maUers little whether the prices demanded 


of perishing: the smallest fissure might give entrance 
to the deluge. 

But we must hasten now to the French exposition, 
which, indeed, well merits our attention. The first 
object which arrests our attention is Pradier’s Phryud, 
which is placed before the beautiful carving in walnut 


be exorbitant or not, the objects will still be required. 
Do you thiuk that because a velvet dress cost 350 
francs instead of 300 one less will be sold 7 Do 
you imagine it will be of any consequence whether M. 
Fourdinois asks 40,000 or 35,000 francs for his 
sideboard 7 The ouly marvel is, that Socialism has 


wood and the bronze armour. A little further appears produced workmen capable of such things. How 
the Baeoliantc of Clesingcr, surrounded by the Gobelins, blind are Socialists ! Can they not perceive that the 
Beauvais, and Aubussou tkpestry, and Sevres jMrcc- day which witnesses the realization of their fond 
lain. The vases from Sevres arc so beautiful, that all dreams, and the disappearance of those large fortunes 
who cast their eyes on them remain as if enchained which alone can procure objects of art and luxury, 
by some invisible power. Ascend to the gallery; you will also find them dying of hunger 7—^for cheap and 
will then see the various produce of Lyons. It is not useful things [they'cannot make, and the expensive 
necessary to be a connoisseur to recognise the beauty articles by whicli they now obtain their living, will 
of those pieces of velvet and satin; the painter as no longer be demanded. They arc attempting to kill 
well as the workman may find matter for study; the the hen of the golden eggs. Wortliy demagogues! 
mere arrangement of the Lyons exhibition is a master- you who are longing to raze the palaces ,of “ your 
piece. Each yard of silk is displayed with the respect tyrants” for love of equality, to level fortunes, abolish 
due to it; each tint is surrounded by friendly tints, luxury, and sow potatoes in the Tuilerics; intelligent 


each design by designs which harmonize with it. 


counsellors! you who are advising the people to select 


Queen, who is the most diligent visitor of the Exhi- the ignorant and simple for their leaders, go to the 
bition, greatly admires these galleries. M. Eugene exposition of Lyons and Sevres; tell us for whom 
Delacroix, a good authority, asserts tliat the persons these masterpieces of art will be made, when there is 
who arrange the goods in the shop-windows of Paris no one to pay for them; tell us whether a nation formed 
are the best colourists in Europe. The power of upon your model would produce such wonders; tell 
arranging and harmonizing colours, which so eminently us, in short, whether the people who formed them are 
distinguishes the French, is a national feature, and is capable of being governed by men taken from the 
found everywhere throughout France, not only in the dregs of the community. The French may derive 
shop-windows, but in th| arrangement of the houses, consolation from their own exhibition; there is no fear 
and the dress of the women. It is greatly ito be of their being yet reduced to the miserable condition 
lamented that imitation has been carried to such on which Socialists desire. 


shop-windows, but in th| arrangement of the houses, 
and the dress of the women. It is greatly ito be 
lamented that imitation has been carried to such on 
extent, that it is frequently almost impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish the true from the spurious. Bclonr the 
galleries of Lyons and Alsace, opposite the furniture 
of the working association, in which a certain unity 
and harmony is wanting, is seen a peifect host of 
jewels and watches in imitation gold, bronzes of pre¬ 
tended art, and in bad taste, which the 

jury of admission ought to have excluded, for they arc 
unworthy the place they occupy in the Crystal Palace. 

We may also hazard anotherremark on theFrcnchcx- 
hibition. For the purpose of maintaining order, French 
superintendents Imve been stationed in various ports; 


" The more truth you can got into any business, the 
better. Let the other side know the defects of yours; 
let them know how you are to be satisfied; let there be 
as little found out os possible, (I should say, nothing,) 
and if your business be an honest one, it will be beat 
tended in this way. The talking, baigaining, and de¬ 
laying, that would then be needless—the Ottle that 
would then have to be done over again—^the anxiety 
that would be put aside, would, cron in a worldly 
way, be ‘great gain.* "—Friends in Council, vol. i. 
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; n JSDNS IN THE BLOOD. 

Tmt tendency of nature to reproduce personal 
i peeuliarities of all kinds, and to transmit them through 
successive generatiohs from father to sou, has often 
been remarked, and may, to a greater or less extent, 
be noticed in every family circle. It is no uncommon 
ocourrence to see the cliild an almost perfect foe- 
timile of the parent in the cast of features and expres¬ 
sion of the countenance, the sound of the voice, the 
figure of the body, and the dispositions of the mind. 
Sometimes thei-c is no resemblance to either father or 
mother, where there is a very striking resemblance 
to a grandfather or grandmother, or even to a more 
distant relative. A family peculiarity will not unfre- 
quently disappear in one generation and re-appear in 
the next, and even more generations than one are 
i occasionally passed over. Every one who has examined 
I a gallery of family portraits must have noticed this 
I tendency of nature to raise up casual varieties or cha- 
I racteristicpeculiarities of features orform, and to render 
them fixed and indelible in succeeding generations. 

{ A face of remarkable loveliness will thus be repro- 
I dueed at intervals with perfect accuracy, and the 
{ beauty of to-day, while bearing no resemblance to her 
I immediate progenitors, will frequently be found to be 
I an actual likeness of a remote ancestor from whom 
j \ she miiy be separated by a couple of centuries. “ I 
M always consider an old English family,” says Wash- 
I ington Irving, “ as well worth studying as a collection 
j| of Holbein’s portraits, or Albert Durcr’s prints. 

' There is much antiquarian lore to be acquired, much 
knowledge of the physiognomies of former times. 
Perhaps it may be from haring continually before their 
eyes those rows of old family portraits with which 
the mansions of this country are slocked ;* curtain it 
is that the quaint features of antiquity are often most 
faithfully perpetuated in these ancient lines; and 1 
have traced an old family nose through a whole pic¬ 
ture gallery, legitimately handed down from generation 
to generation almost from the time of the Conquest. 
Something of the kind was to be observed in the 
worthy company around me. Many of their faces 
had evidently originated' in a Gothic age, and been 
merely copied by succeed!^ gcucrutions^ and there 
was one little girl in particular, of staid demeanour, 
with a high Roman’nose and an antique vinegar aspect, 
who was a great favourite of the Squire’s, being, as he 
said, a Bracebridge all over, and the very counterpart 
of one of his ancestors who figured in the court of 
Henry VIII." 

It would be very easy to adduce many instances of 
this transmission of family faces and features. A 
peculiar thickness of the under lip has been hereditary 
in the imperial house of Hapsburg ever since the 
marriage, some centuries ago, with the Polish family 
of Jagellon, whence it came. In our own royal 
family, a certain fulness of the lower and lateral parts 
of the face is conspicuous in the portraits of the 
whole series of sovereigns, from George I. to Victoria, 
and has been equally marked in other members of the 
, VOL. xtv. 
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family. The females of the ducal liouae of Gordon 
have long been remarkable for a peculiarly elegant 
conformation of the neck. The Clackmannanshire 
Bruces, who are descended from a common stock with 
the famous Robert Bruce of Scotland, are said to 
have that strongly-marked form of the cheek-bones 
and jaws which appears on the coins of that heroic 
monarch, os It did in his actual face when his bones 
were disinterred at Dunfermline about thirty ycai-s 
ago. The prevalent tallness of the inhabitants of 
Potsdam, many of whom arc descended from the 
gigantic guards of Frederick I.; the Spanish features 
observable in the people of the county of Galway, in 
which, some centuries ago, several Spanish settlements 
were made; and the hereditary beauty of the women of 
Prague,—are well-known facts which have frequently 
attracted the attention of chronologists. The burgesses 
of Rome (the most invariable portion of every popula¬ 
tion) exhibit at the present day precisely the same 
type of face and form as their ancestors, whose busts 
may be seen carved in relief on the ancient sarcophagi, 
and the Jewish physiognomies portrayed upon the 
sepulchral monuments of £gy])t are identical with 
those which may be observed among modern Jews in 
the streets of any of our great cities. 

A curious example of the persistance of family 
features occurred a few years ago in the case of a 
female descendant of the unfortunate Stuarts, through 
Charles Ratcliffe, the brother of the Earl of Derwent- 
water, who was executed for his share in the rebellion 
of 1715. The lady referred to was walking thi'ough 
the gallery of the Louvre, when ageullcmau whom she 
did not knowbegnu toobserve her studiously. At length 
he came up, and begging her to excuse his curiosity, 
requested to know if she was in any way related to 
CharlesII. of England. Her ladyship told him she was; 
her grcat-grandfatlier was a grand.son of that monarch. 
The queiist said he was gratified, but not much sur¬ 
prised, to bo iidbrmcd of the fact. Lady-then 

asked how he should have thought of putting sucli 
a question, when he informed her that he was 
an artist accustomed to copy portraits. On seeing 
her ladyship enter the room, ho was struck by a 
certain droop of the eyelid in her case, which he had 
recently found strongly marked in a portrait of Charles 
II. which he had been employed to copy. The pecu¬ 
liarity being almost unique, he had imagined that she 
might be a descendant of the king, as she now proved 
to be. 

A still more curious example of the niaiiuer in 
which a family peculiarity may originate and become 
indelible, occurred in the family of Scott of Harden, 
now represented by Lord Polwarth. During the 
reign of James VI., William (afterwards Sir William) 
Scott, eldest son of Scott of Harden, made an incur¬ 
sion upon the huids of Sir Gideon Murray, of Elibank, 
afterwards deputy-treasurer of Scotland, and a great 
favourite of the king. But the laird of Elibank was 
upon his guard, and, having collected his retainer^ 
attacked the marauders when they were encumbered 
with their plunder, defeated them, and made young 
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Harden prisoner. Sir Gideon condueled his captive 
to Elibarik Tower—^now a heap of ruins on the banks 
of the Tweed—where his lady received him with con¬ 
gratulations on his victory, and inquired what he 
intended to do with his prisoner. " I intend,” said 
the victorious laird, “ to consign him instantly to tlio 
gallows, as a man taken i-ed-hand in tlic act of 
robbery and violence.” “ Hout na, Sir Gideon,” 
answered his more eonsidcratc lady, “ that is not like 
your wisdom. Would you hang the winsome young 
laird of Harden when you have three daughters to 
marry f” “Kight,” answered the baron, who joy¬ 
fully caught at the idea, “ he shall cither marry our 
daughter, meikle-monthed (large-mouthed) Meg, or 
strap for it.” When tliis alternative was proposed to 
the handsome prisoner, ho for some time stonily pre¬ 
ferred the gibbet to " Meiklc-monllicd Meg,” and 
persevered in this \ing»ilaut rcsululion until he, found 
one end of a rope made fast to his ncek, and the other 
knitted to a sturdy oak-bongh of Elibank’s “ doom- 
tree,” which exlendcd its broad arms eloso lo the 
gate of his fortress; when, seeing no oilier chance of 
escape, he consented lo save his life at Ihc expense of 
marrying the lady. Tlie contract of marriage, executed 
instantly on the parchment of a drum, is still in the 
charter-chest of his noble representative. 

The marriage contracted under such singular cir¬ 
cumstances proved eminently happy, and it appears to 
have completely tcrniinated the fend between the 
Murrays and Scolls. But the most curious and 
memorable circumstanea eouiiected with it is, that all 
Meg’s descendants have inherited something of her 
characteristic feature.* Sir Walter Scott, who was 
descended from the third son of this worthy dame, 
largely inherited her “ oral ” pconliarity, and has 
made this incident the subject of a ballad, (never 
completed,) entitled the “ lleiver’s Wedding,” of 
which we may give a few stanzas as a specimen. For 
some unknown reason the poet has substituted Loch- 
wood, the ancient fortress of the Joiiustoncs, in Annan- 
dale, for the real locality of his ancestor’s drumhead 
wedding contract. 

“ Lord William rode down by Falsehopo burn 
Ills cousin dear to see, 

With him to take a riding turn— 

Wot Draw-tho-qprord was lie. 

And when ho came to Palsohope glen 
Beneath the trystiug tree, 

On the smooth green was carved plain, 

* To Lochwoott bound arc wo.’ 

• O if they be gone to dark Lochwood 

* To drive the Warden's gear, • 

Betwixt our names I weeu there's feud; 

I’ll go and have my share. 

* For little reck I for ,Tohnslone‘s feud. 

The Wanlon though he be,’ 

So'Lord William’s away to dark Lochwood 
With riders barely throe. 


In the south of Scotland, where this Incident occurred, the 
frnnily to which the Indy belonxed, are commonly designeted "the 
Uuckle-Mon’d (blg-moutlieit) Murreys.” 


The Warden’s daughters in Lochwood sate 
Were all both fair and gay. 

All save the lady Margaret, 

And she was wan and wae,, 

The sister Jean had a full fair skin, 

And Grace was bauld and braw ; 

But the leal-fast heart her breast within, 

It weel was worth them a’. 

Her father’s pranked her sisters twa 
With meikle joy and pride; 

But Margaret maun seek Dundrennan's ha’— 
She ne'er can be a bride. 

On spear and casque by gallants gent, 
n 3r sisters’ scarfs were borne; 

But ne’er at tilt or tournament 
Were Margaret’s colours worn. 

Her sisters rode to Thirlstono bower; 

But she was left at hame, 

To wander round the gloomy tower. 

And sigh young Harden’s name. 

* Of all the knights the knight most fair, 
From Yarrow to the Tyne,’ 

Soft sigh’d the maid, ‘ Is Harden’s heir, 

But ne’er can he be mine. 

‘ Of all the maids the foulest maid, 

From Teviot to the Dec, 

Ah ! ’ sighing sad, tliat lady said, 

‘ Can ne’er young Harden's be.' 

She looked up the briery glen, 

And lip the mossy brae, 

And she saw a score of her father'.s men 
Yclad in the Johnstone grey. 

O fast and fast they downward sped, 

The moss aud briers among. 

And in the midst the troopers led 
A shackled knight along.” 


We may malcU this tale of " Meikle-mouthcd Meg” 
with another “ legend of a large mouth,” the accuracy 
of which is vouched for by the .nulhor of the Tradi¬ 
tions of Edinburgh, who reccu'ed it from the present 
representative of the family referred to—a large 
pursy old man, with a low forehead, small eyes, and 
an enormous moulli. IJis mouth, he said, was the 
chieftain and rejircscntativepf a long ancestral line of 
illustrious aud most extensive mouths, which had flou¬ 
rished for ufiwards of two centuries at a place called 
Tullibody, somewhere in the western parts of Fife. 
There was a tradition lliat the mouth originally came 
into the family bj' ifiarriage. A paternal ancestor of 
the speaker wooed and was about to marry a lady of 
great beauty but no fortune, when Ids design was 
knocked on the bead by the iiiterferenoc of bis father, 
who, by threats of disinbcritancc, induced him to jilt 
the “toclicrless” dame, and lo marry another lady who 
w'as the heiress to a large fortune and a large mouth— 
both bequeathed to her by her father, one of the cele¬ 
brated kail-suppers of Fife. When this was told lo 
the slighted lady of his love, she was so highly 
offended that she wished the month of her fortu¬ 
nate rival miglit descend, in all its latitude, to the 
latest generation of her faithless swain’s posterity. 
The country people, who pay great attention to the 
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wyings and doings of ladies condemned to wear the 
willow, waited anxiously for the fulfilment of her 
malediction, and accordingly shook their heads, and 
had their own thoughts, when the kail-supper’s 
daughter brought forth a son with a mouth reflecting 
back credit on her own. The triumph of the ill- 
wisher was considered complete when the second, the 
third, and all the other children were found to be 
equally distinguished by this feature; and what gave 
the triumph still more piquancy was that the daughters 
were found to be no more excepted than the sons 
from the family doom. In the second generation, 
moreover, instead of being softened or diluted away, 
the mouth rather increased, and so it had dune in 
every successive generation since that time. The 
race having been very prolific, it was now spread so 
murh that there was scarcely a face in Tullibody 
altogether free of the contagion, so that tlie present 
head of the family could look around him with all the 
patriarchal feelings of tlie chief of a large lligldand 
clan. 

Fate and fortune are said to be very favourable to 
people with large moutiis. So it proved in this ease. 
After the mouth came into tlic family, luck alsocauie; 
and still as the mouth had increased willi successive 
generations, just so liad riches increased. The third 
in till) lino from the “ first man,” a cooper by profes¬ 
sion, became so wcaltliy before lie died, that he might 
have got his name lianded down to immortality on a 
certain conspicnous, though dusty and illegible, board 
in the parish cliurcii, along with those of other 
charitable persons, by leaving “ane bnnder merks, 
Scots, to y pvir.” Despising the humble glory of 
making such a legacy, and being too poor to found a 
college, and too wise to endow a cat, he did bcllm*— 
he founded a epoou !—a spoon wliich should go down 
to future ages ns a traditionary joke upon his family 
feature, and remain for ever in the hands of those 
who could appreciate his bcncficeucc. lie left it 
under certain provisions or statutes of foundation. 
The main scope of bis intentions was simply that the 
spoon should always bo possessed by bis largest- 
moutiicd descendant. In the first place, after liis 
own death, it was to fall into the hands of his eldest 
son, a youth of higldy promising mouth; or, indeed, 
whose month was fully entitled to the proverbial 
praise bestowed upon the cooper of Fogo, “ that it was 
father’s equal and mairand who, moreover, enter¬ 
tained such a respect for the uill of his parent, that 
ho seemed likely to preserve and transmit the precious 
heirloom with all dne zeal and care. At his dentil it 
was to become the property of the son, daughter, 
nephew, or niece, (for it was not limited to heirs 
male, but, with a laudable regard for the claims of 
the fairer sex, destined to " heirs whatsoever,”) wlio 
should appear to have the mouth most fitted to enjoy 
it in all its latitude. At the death of that person it 
was to go to the next largest mouth, and so on in all 
time coming. The will of the eccentric founder of 
the spoon was most religiously observed by his de¬ 
scendants, and with the exception of an attcmjpt, nearly 


a century ago, on the part of a female possessor of 
the much coveted article, to alienate it to a person not 
eligible, which had nearly caused a family feud, the 
invaluable vessel glided peacefully down the current 
of ages in the possession of a lineal mnlo line of truly 
rcsiicctahle mouths, prized by the happy inheritors, 
and honoured by tlio homage and veneration of all 
the rest of the family. 'I’lic precious heirloom, which 
was exhibited iiy ils venerable possessor, was a silver 
imjilemcnt of peculiar simpe. Tiic ealix was circular, 
like tile spoons of tlie Enmaiis, about four inches in 
diameter and one deep in the cent re, and it had a 
sliort sturdy hamlle, witli a whistle at tlie extremity. 

There are cxamiilcs of family peculiarities handed 
down from father to son, of a much more painful kind 
tliau those whicli characterised the dcsccnd.ants of 
‘‘Meikle-moulhed Meg,” and the kail-snppcr of Fife. 
One of the most remarkable of these 1ms been traced 
Ihi’otigli three gener.ations in the family of Lambert, 
comtiioiily known by tlie name of flic “Porciipine- 
maii.” The founder of tliis extraordinary jacc was 
first exhibited as a boy by bis fatlier in 17IU, and came 
from tlie iiciglibanrliood of J'luston Hall, in Suffolk, 
llis body is described as covered with warts ns thick 
as packthread, and half an inch long. In 1755 he was 
again exhibited, when ho was forty years of age, and 
had had six children, every one of wlmm nt the same 
period, nine weeks after birth, had presented the same 
peculiarity. One of liis sons grew up to maturity, and 
was still alive in 1S03, when two of his children, of 
the ages of twciity-oiie and tliirteen respectively, were 
exhibited in G’erin.any by a pei-son of the name of 
.Toamiy, u ho pretended tliat they belonged to a race 
found in New Holland. Dr. Tilesius, however, examined 
them most minutely, and publislied .in aecnrate account 
of this sirignlai family, which corresponds exactly with 
that given of their lallicr and grandfather. The whole 
body, exorpt ing the palms of tlie hands, tlie soles of 
tlio feet, ami the face, was covered with a series of 
homy cxcrcseonces of a reddisli brown, hard, clast ie, 
and about, h.alf an inch long, which rustled against 
one another when rubbed with the hand. Once a-year 
the horny clothing was shed, and ils falling off was 
aeconipaiiied with some degree of uneasiness; it yielded 
alco to the notion of mercury, which was tried for the 
purpose, but iu both cases it gradually returned after 
a very short period. “It appears, therefore, past 
all doubt,” says the author of the account of this 
extmordinary phenomenon, (Pliilosophieal Transac¬ 
tions, vol. xli,x. p. 23,) “that a race of people may bo 
propagated by this man, liaviug such rugged coats^or 
coverings as liimself; and if this sliould happen, and 
the accidental origin be forgotten, it is not impossible 
that tbcT miglit be deemed a different species of man¬ 
kind.” Another more common peculiariiy, which runs 
iu entire families, consists of supernumerary fingers. 
In ancient Pome it was designated by a peculiar 
name, and tlie Sedigiti arc mentioned by Pliny and 
other eminent writers. Sir A. Carlisle lias carefully 
traced, through four generations, the history of one such 
family, into which the peculiarity was brought by the 
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grcat-grandinotiicr of the joungest examined. Every¬ 
body ims heard of "Six-fingered Jack,” and many 
other instances of a similar kind might be mentioned. 

The natural law which originates and regulates 
these peculiarities, is found to operate among the 
. irrational as well os among the rationid creatures. A 
striking instance of this fact is to be found in the 
origination of a new breed of sheep in the slate of 
Massachusetts, in which a peculiar natural quality dis¬ 
played by an individual animal for the first time has 
become perpetuated in its offspring. In the year 
1791, a ewe gave birth to a male lamb, which, without 
any known cause, had a longer body and shorter legs 
than the rest of the breed. The joints arc said (o 
have been larger and tlie fore-legs crooked. The 
shape of this animal rendering it xinablc to leap over 
fences, it was determined to propagate its pcculiati- 
tics, and the experiment proved successful. A new 
race of sheep was produced, which, from the form of 
the body, has been termed the otlcr-brccd. It seems 
to bo ^liformly the fact that, when both parents arc 
of the otter-breed, the lambs that are produced inherit 
the peculiar form. 

^ It would thus appear that even the smallest varie¬ 
ties of raoc once produced are never again obliterated. 

Whence, says a distinguished ecclesiastic, “ arises 
this indelibility by natural processes of variety by 
natural processes introduced ? This should seem to be 
one of the mysteries of nature, that wo may on uny- 
tliing compel her to place her signet, but wo know not 
how to force it off. Man, like the magician’s half- 
skilled scholar, so beautifully described bf the German 
poet, possesses often llic spoil wljcreby to compel licr 
to work, but has not yet learned that which may oblige 
her to desist. 

'I ho uaturul Jaw in questiou opcintes as powerfully 
in regard to jutcilcctual and moral qualities as it does 
in the eaje of physical peculiarities. The old Homan 
lioct, commemorating the liercditary virtues of one of 
the great clan families of ancient Home, says, “ The 
brave spring from the brave aud good. Tlierc is in 
heifers and in horses the virtue of their progenitors. 
The fici-cc eagle does not produce the uiiwarlike 
dove. ’ Many of these family characteristics which 
run in the blood of certain races have been com¬ 
memorated both by traditions and by songs. The old 
Scotch family of the Colons, for example, are charac¬ 
terised, both by the people and all the old ballad 
writers, as "the gay Gordons," As iu the fine old 
ballad of "GJenlogic: ”— 


. “His name is Glenlogio when he is from home. 
He is of tfte gmy Qoriorm, hU name it is John, 
He turn’d about ligMy as the Oordons does a'. 

Again 

“ Where left thou thy men, thou Gordon so gay ? 
In the bog of Dunkinkio, mowing ihe hay." 

The Grahams are the "gallant Grahams 

*• 0 I the Grahams, the gallant Grahams! 

Wad the gallant Grahams but stand by me. 
The dogs might douk in English blade 
Ere a foot's breadth I wad flinch or floe.” 


- The Lindsays—-a clan celebrated for their warlike 
f achievements—were termed the "light Lindsays," 
probably in consequence of the gaiety of their dei»rt- 
9 meat. Tliey appear to have made a conspicuous 
5 figure at tlie famous battle of Otterburn, and their 
r prowess is thus comme.morated in the old ballad 
} written on that memorable conflict:— 

( 

" lie has chosen the Lindsays light, 

With them the Gordons gay. 

3 * * » * 

f The Lindsays flew like fire about 

|. Till a’ the fray was done.” 

9 The cliaractenstic peculiarities of other eminent 
> families are preserved in such traditionary deslgna- 
! tions as the " manly Morisons,” the “ haughty 

• Ilamiltoiis,” the "sturdy Armstrongs,” the “hauglity 

• Humes,” the “saucy Scotts,” the “cappit Kcra,” 

^ the "bauld (bold) Rutherfords,” the "false Mon- 

tcilhs,” the “ trusty Boyds,” the “proud Macneils,” 

' the “ bauld Erasers,” and the “ fiery Macintoshes.” 

' The moral clmraeterislics of some lialf dozen of these 
powerful families are very graphically hit off in an 
imitatiou of the Litany, made about a ccntuiy ago by 
Mr. Maxton, of Cultoquey, the proprietor of a small 
estate in Pcrtlisbire, which lias been preserved with¬ 
out eit her the diminution or the addition of a single acre 
by the family whose representative still possesses it, 
i for the space of 500 years. Tliis is the more sur¬ 
prising, ns the estate, which is small, is surrounded ou 
' all hands by tlioso of about Imlf-a-dozcn different pro¬ 
prietors, whose power, wealth, or policy, would long ; 
ago liave succeeded in ailaebing it to their own cnor- ! 
mous properties, liad not the Maxtoiis, from father to 
son, made it a point of pride to preserve and transmit it 
entire. In allusion lo the difficulty of preserving his 
estate intact in the midst of such powerful and 
avaricious iieiglibours, the proprietor referred to was 
in tiie habit of repeating tlie following strange prayer, 
with the rest of the Litany, every moniingoii perform¬ 
ing his toilette at a well near his house 

" From the greed of the Campbells, 

From the ire of the Drummonds, 

From the prldo of the Grahams, 

From the wind of the Murrays, 

Good Lord, deliver us! ” 

All the objects of the satire took the joke in good 
part, except the Murrays, whose cliarocteristic is the 
most opprobrious— wind, in Scottish phraseology, sig¬ 
nifying a propensity to vain aud foolish bravado, ft 
is said that the Duke of Athol, tlie chief of tho Murray 
clan, hearing of Cultoqucy’s litany, invited the old 
humourist to dinner, aud desired to iieur from his 
own mouth tlie lines which had made so much noise 
over the country. Cultoquey repeated them, without 
llie least boggling, wlicn his grace said, half in good, 
half in bad liumour, “Take care, CuHie, for the 
future to omit my name in your morning devotions, 
else I shall certainly crop your cars for your bold¬ 
ness.” “ That’s wind, my lord duke,” quoth Culto¬ 
quey, willi the greatest coolness, at the same time 
taking off his glass. On another occasion a gentle- 
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man of his grace’s name having colled upon Mr. 
Maxtou, and used some angry expostulations on the 
manner in which his clan was characterised, Culto- 
quey made no answer other than bidding Ms servant 
to open the door and let out the mud of the Murrays!^ 

We shall conclude our account of these family 
peculiarities of disposition with the notice of one of a 
darker character, originating in the troublous times 
when ‘might maderiglit.’ After the fall of the Romish 
Church in Scotland, the rank and wealth of the 
bishops, abbots, priors, &c. were no longer vested in 
ecclesiastics, but in lay impropriators of the church 
revenues, who had no claim to the spiritual character 
of their predecessors in office. Of these laymen who 
were thus invested with eeclcsiastical revenues, some 
were men of high birth and rank, who did not fail to 
keep for their own use the rents, lands, aud revenues 
of the church. But if, on the other hand, the titulare 
were men of inferior importance, who had been in¬ 
ducted into the office by tlic interest of some powerful 
person, it was generally understood that the new 
abbot should grant for his patron’s benefit such 
leases and conveyances of the church lauds and tithes 
os might afford his protector the lion’s share of the 
booty. There were other cases, however, in which 
men who had got grants of these secularized bcuctlccs 
were dcsiraus of retaining them for their own use 
without having the influence sufficient for that pur¬ 
pose, and these became frequently unable to protect 
themselves, however unwilling to submit to the exac¬ 
tions of the feudal tyrant of the district. This proli- I 
I minaiy explanation is necessary to enable the reader 
to understand the object of the following atrocity i 
practised on one of these titular abbots by tlic Earl of 
Cassilis, (ancestor of the present Marquis of Ailsa,) 
whose extent of feudal influence was so wide that he 
was usually termed the King of Garrick—a district in 
Ayrshire.® We abridge and modernise the narrative 
from the Journal of Bauiuityne, secretary to John 
Knox. 

Master Allan Stewart, by means of the queen’s cor- 
I rnpted court, obtained the abbey of Crossragucl. 'The 
Earl of Cassilis, thinking himself greater than any 
king in the.se quarters, determined to have the whole 
benefice, (as he hath divers others,) to pay at his 
pleasure, and becansc he could not find such security 
as his insatiable appetite required, this shift was de¬ 
vised. The said Mr. Allan, being in comi)aiiy with 
the Laird of Bargany, (also a Kennedy,) was by the 
carl and his friends enticed to leave the safeguard 
which he had with the laird, and was suddenly seized 
and carried to the house of Dunure, where, for a 

(1) Cliambeti' Popular RhyiuM of Scotland, p. 241. 

(2) The family or Kennedy, of which the carl waa the head, 
were posseiied of very extensive influence in tlic aouth, aa indicated 
by the old rhyme,— 

’Tween Wlgton and the town o' Ayr, 

Port Patrick and tlie cruivea of Creo, 

Nae man need think for to bide there, 

Unieu he court wi’ Kenncdie. 

The Kennedies of Bargany, who interfered in behalf of the 
oppressed Abbot, were themselves a younger brunch of the Cassllia 
family, but held different politics, and were powerOU enough in 
this and other instances to bid them defiance. 




season, he was honourably treated, (gif n prisoner can 
thiuk any entertainment pleasing;) but when the carl 
found that Stewart could net, cither by promises or 
menaces, be induced to alienate to him the land of the 
abbacy, he caused his luckless jirisoner to be conveyed 
to a secret chamber in “ aim house callit the Black 
Vault of Denbic,” In the chamber there was a great 
iron chimney, under it a fire. “ My lord abbot,” said 
the earl, “ it will please you confess here that with 
your own consent you remain in my company, because 
ye durst not commit yourselves to the hands of 
others,” The abbot answered, "AVould you, my 
lord, that I should make a manifest lie for your plea¬ 
sure ? The truth is, my lord, it is against iny will 
that I am here; neither yet Iia4% I any pleasure in 
your company.” “ But yc shall remain with me, never¬ 
theless, at this time,” said the carl. I am not able 
to resist your will and jilcasure,” said the abbot, “ in 
this place.” “Ye must then obey me,” said the 
carl; and with that were presented unto him a feu- 
charter of the whole lands pertaining to the abbey, 
together with a nineteen and five years’ lease of the , 
tithes. 

After that the carl spied repugnance and saw that 
he could not conic to his purpose by fair means, he 
commanded his cooks to prepare the banquet, and so 
first they took olT the abbot’s clothes even to his skin, 
and next they bound him to the chimney, his legs to 
the one end aud his arms to the other, and so they 
began to feed the fire; and that the roast might not 
burn, they spared not flambing with oil, (basting as a 
cook bastes roasted meat.) Lord, look thon to sic 
cruelty ! And that the crying of the miserable man 
should not be heard, they closed his mouth that the 
voice might be stopped. In that torment they held 
the poor man till that often ho cried, “ Eye upon 
ye ’. will yc no ding whingers (daggers) in me, and 
put me out of the world, or else put auc barrel of 
powder under me, rather than to be tormented in this 
unmerciful manner?” The famous King of Garrick 
and his cooks, perceiving the roast to be aneuch 
(sufficiently done), commanded it to be tanc from the 
fire, and the carl himself began the grace in this 
manner, " Bencdkile Jesm Maria, you aro the most 
obstinate man that ever I saw; gif I had known that 
ye had been so stubborn, I would not for a thousand 
crowns have handled you so j 1 never did so to man 
before yon.” And yet he returned to the same prac¬ 
tice within two days, aud ceased not till he obtained 
his foremost purpose, that is, that he liad got all his 
pieces subscribed as well as auc half-roasted liaud 
could do it. The earl thinking himself sure enough 
so long as he had the half-roasted Ablmt in his own 
keeping, and yet being ashamed of his presence by 
reason of his former cruelty, left the place of Duu- 
ure in the hands of certain of his servants, and the 
half-roasted Abbot to bo kept there as prisoner. The 
Laird of Bargany, out of whose company the said 
Abbot had been enticed, understanding (not the 
extremity but) the retaining of the man, sent to the 
court and raised letters of deliverance of the person 
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of ibc man according!' to the order, which being 
disobeyed, the .said Earl for Ids contempt was de¬ 
nounced rebel and put to tlie ban. But yet hope 
ilicrc was none, iicitiicr to tlic alHicicd, neither yet to 
the purchaser (». <?. procurer) of the letters, to obtain 
any comfort thereby, fur in that time God was 
despised and lawful authority was contemned in Scot¬ 
land. The Laird of Bargany, perceiving that the 
ordinary justice coidd neither help the oppressed nor 
yet the afUicted, applied his miud to tlie next remedy, 
and in the end, by his servants, attacked and took the 
house of Huiiurc, where the poor Abbot was kept 
prisoner, mid carried him to Ayr, wliero publicly at 
the market cross lie d(;claroil how cruelly he was 
entreated, and pnhiicly did revoke all things that 
were done in that extremity. 

John, sixth carl of (lassilis, the grandson of this 
brutal savage, was the husliand of Bady Gassilis, the 
heroine of she adventure wilh Johnnie Fua and the 
Gipsies.* Wilh a barbarity worthy of his de.soeui, 
the Earl hanged the whole band of gipsies, including 
the haplc.ss Sir John, u))oii “ the l)nlc Tree,’’ while 
the wretched countess was taken by him to a window 
in front of the castle, and there, by a horrible refine¬ 
ment of cruelty, compelled to witness the dreadful 
scene. 

Let onr readers now peruse the following account 
of a recent exploit of the present possessor of tlie 
titles and estates of the King of Garrick, and say 
whether ho ought nut (0 be regarded as the worthy 
seion of a worthy race.* A man at Mayhole (the 
village where the poor Abbot enjoyed the Earl’s 
treacherous hospitality) liad a pet deer wliie.h was 
known to all the [icople of that place. The man was 
silling by the roail-sido with his tame favourite near 
him, when the Marquis of Ailsa was passing in his 
carriage on Ids way to the Kilmarnock stee|ile-chasc. 
The Marquis ordered his coaehmau to stop and 
demand of the man whence he had that doer. The 
man replied that it was his own and a pet dee.r. Tlie 
Marquis (who appears to have been uudur tbc impres¬ 
sion that the deer hud been sicdeii from Ids park) 
ordered the coachman iininediatoly to throw the 
nuinial over, which was done, and the Alarquis de¬ 
scending from his carriage, kneeled on t he creature 
and slabbed it in the throat. 11c and the keeper 
then took up the deer amreavried it to the toll-house 
whieli was at hand, telling the gate-keeper to retain 
it till he sent for it. Shortly afterwards, (he Marquis 
met a police ollicfir and ordered lilm to go and take 
the man's uumc. When tlie olliecr went to tlie toll¬ 
house, he (new tlio deer, which was found to be si ill 
alive. It got up and ran bleeding to its former lionie, 
wliioU was not more than one hundred yards distant. 
The officer followed it and gave it water to drink, but 
the liquid ran out of the hole the Marquis had made 
in its throat. Tiie police officer declared that it would 

(I) ** Sharpe’s Magazine," Tart 57. p. 321. Kirk Vctholm and the 
Scottish Gipsies. 

(3) It may be proper to state that the account of this transaction 
bpiieatad originuliy in the Scotch lleformer’a Gazette, and was 
widely copied into other journalsi both metro^Utan and pro- 
vlnei.d. 


be humane to kill the poor animal at once, but tbo 
owner declared he could not take the life of his pet 
and associate. The officer then killed it and took it 
back to the toll-house, where it was kept in obedience 
to the orders of the noble Marquis, who, however, 
did not send for it, and at the end of seven days it 
was taken by the toll-keeper and thrown over a hedge 
into a ditcli. The game-keeper of the Marquis had 
meanwhile sent the owner word that he might 'take 
the deer from the toll-house and eat it. The poor 
man, however, declared that he could not eat his 
favourite. 

It has been justly said by Walter Savage Landor, in 
his indignant comment upon this cold-blooded and 
unprovoked atrocity, that “ rude nations, where pity 
and mercy were little known, have risen up unani¬ 
mously ^against the powerful and warlike for similar 
injuries. Well known to every school boy is the 
Virgiliau story of Silvia’s pet fawn, and fiercely was 
its deal-h nveiigcd on its less culpable slayer. Yet 
never had it beguiled the anxieties and penury of a 
weary master; never had it followed him into the 
public road, harmless, heedless, innocent, confiding; 
never hud it partaken or needed the wayfarer’s 
morsel begged at the last hospilable door. Enough 
to sec that it was caressing a khid master and a kind 
master was ciiressiiig it.” 

No one who reads the account of this atrocious 
action, can doubt that moral as well ns physical 
qualities “run in tlic blood,” and tliat the noble 
Marquis is the heir of the “ savage virtues” of the 
Xing of Garrick, as well as of the estates so merci¬ 
lessly extorted from the “ lialf-roasled” Abbot. 


BIOGRAPHY OP IHOMAS CHALMERS.* 
Paiit III. 

Wi3 left Chalmers just as he was culcriiig upon liis 
duties as Professor of Aloial Pliilosoiiliy in the 
University of St. Andrews. He apjicnrs to have 
becoiiio at once quite a popular professor, gaining 
(lie good-will of the students by his suavity and 
licartiuess of niaiiiicr, mid eomnmiiding their respect 
by the dignity and impressiveness of his prelections. 
It is true, he one day caused lliem to laugh at him, by 
cidling them “brethreu” instead of “gentlemen;” 
mid he had once or twice to reprove them for trifling 
iudecorums—sucli os introducing a dog into the 
class-room, or the too free indulgence of what he 
cidled “ jiedestriau approbation,” a habit of ap¬ 
plausive stamping with which they greeted the liltle 
bursts of oratory and striking illustrations that 
frequently diversified his lectures. This practice 
seems to have been very common in the Scottish 
Univcraitics. Alluding to it on one occasion, Chal¬ 
mers said :—“ Even the cold and unimpassioned 
mathematias, I have been given to underatand, ore 

(3) “Memoir, of the Life and Writings of Thomas Chalmers, 
n.D. LL.n. -lly his Son-in-law, tha Bov. WiUlnm Banna, U.D. 
Vol. ill. Edinburgh.” 
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now assailed witli the din and distnrbanco of these 
popular testirnoiiirs; and on asking a professor of 
that science, wliclLcr it was the trapezium or isosceles 
triangle that called forth the loudest tempest of 
applause, I learned that the enamoared votaries are 
after all not very discriminating, but that they 
sainted each of these venerable abstractions with 
equal enthusiasm.” He considered it “ a somewhat 
perplexing phenomenon in the scats of learning,” 
and suggested that, if the professor’s effusions re¬ 
quired any response at all, it would bo better and 
more appropriate that it “should come from the 
beads than from the heels” of the applauders. It 
seems, however, that his suggestions were not par- 
j ticularly attended to, for we Icarii that this same 
j “pedestrian approbation accompanied Dr. Chalmers 
I through the whole of his academical career.” 
j After the close of the fir.st session, in ]S2t, the 
Professor repaired to Edinburgh to attend the 
General Assembly; btit as the matters of debate in 
wbicli be engaged W'ero primnpidly of local and 
temporary interest, it is not necessary or desirable 
that we should enter into any aepoiiiit of them. 
Neither need we stay to dc.scfibe bis daily movements 
during a six weeks’ visit in Gl.asgow, or to relate liow 
bis pulpit ministrations were, as lierriofore, invariably 
attended with “a great crowd,” and his company 
solicited for endless “ dinners,” and every variety of 
j festive and sociid gatlieriiig. It was the old life of 
I buz and bustle, wbieh is tlic Iiazu that, tnirroimds an 
! cstablislied popularity; eoiifnsing, wcaiisoinc, and 
|i uilsufllciiig beyond descripliou. 'rowmils llieriidof 
M it, lie writes:—“This festivity is now hogimilng to 
I tell. Spent a siek and sleepless night, and the 
j suffering aggravated by I lie thought l.iiat after all 1 
I make no ju-ogress iu sati.sfjing my friends, 'riiose 
with whom I have not hecii, insist niiou their day, 
and those with whom I have been onee, insist upon a 
second visit.” Were lie a patent digester of the 
first magnitude, be could not sucecssfully go tlirimgh 
a titlio of the gastronomy which bis tolerably stalwart 
but ^till imperfect system was called on to ]ie,rform. 

“ Vanity of vanities,” says lie, at last, “ all is 
vanity! ”, 

As an instance of the minor perplexities arising 
from sueli a blazing notoriety, we will mention one 
that w'Ss not a little ludicrous. On Sunday, the LSth 
of July, he write.s, in a sort of journal-letter which, 
when ho was from liome, ho was in the habit of trans¬ 
mitting to Mrs. Clialmcrs,—“On our arrival at the 
chapel gate, was met by niy old friend the daft 
woman who nsed to pursue and annoy me, and at one 
time presented me with a sliccji’s bead and trotters. 
She got bold of my legs os I was stepping out of the 
noddy: she has been urging me iu this way for 
several Sundays.” That w'as the daft woman’s way 
of expressing her homage for a distinguished reputa¬ 
tion! Chalmers, Iiowevcr, could take sucli things 
good-naturedly; and on summing up the proceeds of 
his services at St. John’s, ho was able to say that 
“the whole parochial concern is already about 200f. 


the better for me;” and bo he tliinks that of itself 
“worth coming for,” even though be was afterwards 
followed by bis daft friend aforesaid, " who ran after 
the noddy with all her might, but could not over¬ 
take it.” 

The Glasgow ))roachings and festivit ies being ended, 
Clmlmri-s appears to have gone to Edinburgh, aud 
from thence passed on to Coslcrton, to visit Dr. 
Nicoll. Here be met an “ exclusively neademio 
party,” most, of lliem St. Andrews’ men, his favourite 
colleague Mr. Dimcan being one of the number. 
This gentleman,'says Chalmers, “annoyed pic by the 
affirmation tlial. I am sensibly and considerably fatter 
since T left St. Andrews.” I’crliaps it was this 
remark which induced him to tliink of exercise. He 
adds in 1 he same letter:—“ Befuro dinner wo liad a 
game at howls in the green befon! the house. I 
nml Mr. Diiiicau against Dr. Nieoll and Dr. James 
Ilimter. \Vc had the best of lliree games. Mr. 
Gillespie aficrnards took up Air. Dimcan, and was 
beat by him.” The learned dignitaries were thus 
seasonably prepared for diniicr, wliieli seems to have 
been an affair of magnitude. “AVith all the con¬ 
vivialities of the west,” says Chalmers, “1 have scon 
no such guzzling as to-day with my St. Andrews’ 
friends, and told Air. Dnneaii so. They avo rare lads 
these y/’cterati or 7(V/1erati.” 'J’o avert scandal, how¬ 
ever, anil to ])rove that they did not get to singing 
“ Vi'c wiai't go home till morning,” it will be proper 
to mention, in the words of the same authority, that 
they “tumbled into their respectiie eouehes between 
twelve and one o’eloek.” Chalaiers r(■l■lles further 
that iievl morning he, “got up alxuit eight: went to 
Afr. Diiiieaii’s e.luset and got behind him in liLs sofa- 
lied, where 1 Inal a good jiurchii-.e, for jamming him 
out, and did mi accordingly.” He had siihseqnenlly 
“iV cordial talk with him;” aud after hrcakfiist, tlie 
whole hairneil parly jiroceedcd on to Edinburgh. 

Here Chalmers seems to have t.arried for a day or 

two with a ecrlaiii Aliss-, whom, as she, is 

nameless, w'c shall veiilurc to call Martha, inasmuch 
as she was “ troubled about much serving.” tSlic is a 
kind of eliaracler not unoommon, tliough rarely, if 
ever, represented iu our literature; and on tlnit 
'account, we sliall give tlio doctor’s skeleli of her:— 
“You would bo amused with the slate of matters 

hero. Aliss- evidently making a great effort 

bolli to accommodate me and to abstain from pressing. 
She makes open proclamation of my freedom, protests 
that she will make no infriiigemcals thereupon—is 
determined to act iqi strictly to the principle of 
leaving me to myself; aud if slic would simply and 
silently do .so it were most deligl.lful. But she is so 
very loud iu the profes-siou of lids her new system, 
and withal .so very fearful and so obviously so of 
even the slightest ciicroachnient upon it, that while 
sbo sludicis to abstain from all restraints upon me, 
she gives me a feeling that 1 am a very great restraint 
upon her. She is a truly kind and pleasant person 
notwithstanding, tliough Imr treatment is calculated 
to give a bystander the impression that 1 am a very 
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sensitive and singular personage nillial. She never 
asks the same thing twice of me, but she makes up 
for this b; the exceeding multitude of these things, 
such as. If my tea is right—^if 1 would like more 
sugar—if I take cream—if I am fond of little or 
much cream—if I would take butter to my cake— 
when 1 take to loaf, if 1 take batter to my white 
bread—^if I move from one part of the room to 
another, whether I would not like to sit on the sofa 
—after I have sat there, whether I would like to 
stretch out my legs upon it—^after 1 have done that, 
whether i would let her wheel it nearer the fire— 
when I move to my bed-room, whether the fire is right 
—whether 1 would like the blinds wound up P &c. &o. 
She at the same time most religiously abslains from 
repetitions, but to reply even once to her iudefinilc 
number of proposals is fatigue enough, 1 can assure 
you; nor is the fatigue at all alleviated, when, instead 
of coming forth a second time with each, she comes 
forth with a most vehement asseveration, accompanied 
by uplifted hands, that she will let me do as 1 like, 
that she will not interfere, that 1 shall have liberty in 
her house; and when 1 said that 1 behoved me to 
make calls immediately after dinner, she declared that 
I would have leave to go away with my dinucr in my 
mouth if 1 so chose. 1 have got the belter of this 
by downright laughing, for I verily think now that 
the case is altogether desperate.” 

While Chalmers was at Glasgow, he bad received 
what is styled a ” call,” from a I’resbyterian congrega¬ 
tion at Stockport, similar in purport to that «f the 
mau of Macedonia who appeared to the Apostle in a 
vision, saying, “ Come over and help us.” The Pres¬ 
byterian cougregalioii hud just been building a new 
Sunday-school, large enough for the* accommodation 
of four thousand children, and they accordingly wanted 
an orator of forty or fifty ” parson-power ” to levy a 
collection. As a man whose name had “ honour in nil 
the churches,” Dr. Chalmers had been thought of; 
though it was intended that he should be only one of 
several attiaotions. On arriving at Stockport, he 
found that the mani^ers of the affair were preparing 
a sort of ” theatrical ])erformaiice,” and contemplated 
making him one of the performers.” " They have 
got the sermon into the newspaper,” said he, writing 
to Mrs. Chalmers, "and oi*roading the advertisement 
I was well-nigh overset by the style of it. They are 
going to have a grand musical concert along with the 
sermon, to which the best amateurs aud performers of 
the neighbourhood are to lend their services. This is 
all put down in their gaudy manifesto, and to me it 
is most ineffably disgusting.” He could not avoid 
expressing liis "antipathies to this part of the ar¬ 
rangement ;” and he asked Mr. Grant, the gentleman 
vvith whom he was staying, if he might take the paper 
with him Tor the amusement of his Scottish friends. 
Thereupon Mr. Grant inquired if the Doctor disliked 
mUsio; to which tlie latter answered, that he " liked 
music, but disliked all charLstanerie.” On Sunday, 
however, he proceeded with his entertainer to the 
place of exhibition, protesting strongly against tlic 


“ qiiBckish advertisement” that had been issued; and 
on arriving found the “ managers ” in the midst of a 
rehearsal. Wliat followed it will be best to state in 
his own words;—"I asked what they were about; 
and with some hesitation and difficulty they told me 
that they had been practising for the music of this 
evening. When I went to the great preaching hdl, 
I found that there was just this practising before an 
immense assemblage, on which 1 called out, in the 
distinct hearing of those about me, that there was an 
air of charlatanerie about the whole affair, and that I 
did not like it at all. 1 would stay no longer in that 
place, and went along with them to the committee- 
room, where there were about twenty managers and 
others. I said that I had come from a great distance 
on their account, and had therefore purchased the 
privilege of telling them plain tilings; that they 
should have consulted me ere they made their arrauge- 
mciiis—that I was quite revolted by the quackery of 
their advertisement-—that they liad made me feel 
myself to be one of the performers in a theatrical 
exhibition—that what they had done stood in the 
same relation to what they ouglil to have done, that 
an advertisement of Dr. Solomon’s did to the respect¬ 
able dqings of tlie regular faculty, &c. &c. I w'as 
firm and mild withal—they confused, and awkward, 
and in difficulties. I said that still I would prcae,h, 
but that I thought it right to state what 1 felt.” 
After delivering himself to this effect, Chalmers left 
tlie place, and went in the carriage with Mr. Grant 
and Mr. Marshland to the magnificent residence of 
the latter gentleman on the banks of the Mersey. 
While tliere he begged Mr. Marshland to send for 
Mr. M- , the gentleman with whom he had cor¬ 

responded on the matter prior to his arrival, that he 

might hold a conversation with him. " Mr. M- 

sent word back that he could not possibly come—and 
why? because ho was presiding at a dinner given 
before sermon to the Genlleniett of the Orchestra, 
and he was just in the middle of a speech to them 
when my message came. Dn this Mr. Marslilaiid and 
Mr. Grant walked down to Stockport, and told Mr. 

M-of my difficulties and wishes; tliat I would 

not comply witli their arrangement until it was altered. 
They wislicd my prayers and sermon to be mixed up 
with their music, me all the while in the pulfit. I 
said, that I would not be present at their music at all, 
that my service should be separated altogether from 
their entertainment—that 1 should pray, preach, and 
pray again in, eontinuo —^not entering the pulpit till the 
moment of ray beginning, and retiring from it os soon 
a.<i I should have ended. The gentlemen had their 

interview with Mr. M- , and he was very glad to 

comply. I dined at half-past two—^retired for an hour 
to prepare—drank coffee after five. The two gentle¬ 
men walked before, to be at the mnsic. The two 
ladies went down with me in the carriage at six. Will 
you believe it? an orchestra of at least 100 people, 
three rows of female singers, in which two professional 
female singers, so many professional male singers, a 
number of amateurs; and I now offer yon a list of tlie 
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instruments, so far as I Larti been able to ascertain 
tlicin—one pair of bass drums, two trumpets, bassoon, 
organ, serpents, violins without number, Ttoloncelloes, 
bau viols, flutes, hautboys. I stopped in the mi¬ 
nister’s room till it was all over. Went to the pulpit, 
—prayed, preached, retired during the time of the 
collection, and again prayed. Before I left my own 
private room they fell to again with most tremendous 
fury, and the likest thing to it which I recollect is a 
great military band on the Castle-hill of Edinburgh.” 
By the whole exhibition, however, 3,500 people were 
got together, and a collection of more than 400/. was 
realized; so perhaps we must say that the Stockport 
Presbyterians wore not unwise in their generation; 
and that so long as a community can believe that 
great or useful ends can be really served by clap-trap, 
there is not likely to be wanting a multitude of even 
" pious ” folks who will think it may he “ sanctified ” 
to the promotion of religion and philanthropy. 

Returning home in October to St. Andrews, Chal¬ 
mers entered upon his second session at the Univer¬ 
sity, surrounded by “ more than double the number of 
students that had ever, in the days of his most famous 
predecessors,” attended the Moral Philosophy Lecture 
Room. Dr. Hanna says, "The superior character and 
capacity of the students told upon the spirit and efforts 
of their professor. It was throughout one busy season 
of animating and most productive labour.” As, 
however, all his views in this department of inquiry 
arc already before the public in his published works, 
it seems unnecessary to advert to them in the present 
pages. In addition to his lectures on Moral Philo¬ 
sophy, he opened another class for Political Economy. 
His mode of conducting this was, to prescribe regu¬ 
larly a certain portion of Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” 
to be read and studied, and upon it the students were 
afterwards closely and scarchiugly examined. “In 
the course of these examinations,” says Hanna, "he 
refuted or modified, supplemented or illustrated the 
views of the text-book, as they seemed to require it, 
introducing occasionally a. more elaborate treatment 
of some leading topic; endeavouring in this way, and 
by references to publications more recent than that of 
Dr. Smith, to make his students acquainted with the 
latest and most approved doctrines of the science.” 
The good effects of this method were so apparent that 
on describing it afterwards to the Royal Commissioners 
for inquiring into the Scottish universities, he added, 
—" I must say, that I feel great comfort in it, and 
am sensible of its great efficacy. I find that coming 
to close quarters with the juvenile mind upon subjects 
which they have previously read upon, is a very effec¬ 
tive method of teaching them, insomuch that were 1 
furnished with an unexceptionable set of text-books 
on moral philosophy, I should feel strongly inclined 
to adopt the same method in that class too.” As it 
was, ho regularly examined the students upon his 
lectures as they were defivered; his questions being 
first addressed to individuals, and then, if unanswered, 
cast abroad on the whole class. 'Professor Jard^nc 
says, “The excitement, the suspense of mind, and the 


successive approximations of one after another to the 
true and sufficient answer, created scenes of intel¬ 
lectual animation that I delight to recal.” Among 
the answers given, however, there were at times some 
of a very racy and original absurdity. The following 
anecdote of the class-room will servo as an illustra¬ 
tion 

“ A raw-boued student from the wilds of Ross-shire 
was called up for examination. ‘ Who,’ said the 
professor, about to plunge with all eagerness into the 
discussion of the Malthusian doctrines,' who was the 
father of the correct theory of population?’ At 
once, and in the strongest northern accent, his young 
friend answered, ‘ Julius Cmsar.’ The gravest students 
were overset by this incongruous reply, and for a few 
moments nothing was seen of the professor himself, 
but his back rising and falling above the book-board, 
os he struggled with the fit of laughter into which ho 
had been thrown. When at lost he was able to 
command himself, he courteously apologised for his 
untimely hilarity to the poor student, who still stood 
in confusion before him, and without the least allusion 
to the answer, expressed his great regret that he 
could never hear that peculiar dialect without his 
risibility being affected.” 

In conjunction with the prelections and examina¬ 
tions, the students of both classes were required to 
write essays. A great latitude was allowed as to the 
subjects; " they might either take the topic suggested, 
or any other connected with that part of the course 
which was then before them, and they might either 
adopt the views of the professor, or they were left 
free, and even invited to adopt and defend their own, 
though they should be different from or opposed to 
those promulgated from the chair.” As was to be 
expected, few availed themselves of a privilege so 
hazardous; but on one occasion, it seems, there was 
a fellow bold enough to do so. In the course of one 
of the examinations, Chalmers felicitously refuted 
Adam Smith’s distinction between productive and 
unproductive labour, in which the statesman, the 
jndge, the lawyer, the teacher, the clergyman, and 
the man of science, arc all classed among the non¬ 
producers, because they do not create any tangible 
‘ commodity; while the pastry-cook, the squib manu¬ 
facturer, and the vender of quack medicines, being 
creators of ‘ tangible commodities,’ are exalted to the 
rank of productive labourers. Mr. Lewis, (apparently 
a St. Andrews’ student at the time,) in giving an 
account of the circumstance, says; " To rivet on our 
minds the absurdity of this distinction, wc got it os 
the subject of an essay. All the essayists echoed the 
views of the professor, varied only with such illustra¬ 
tions, grave or humorous, ns occurred to them, all 
save one, who stood forth ns the champion of 
Dr, Smith, and not content with maintaining his own 
views, he termed those of the professor Quixotic, and 
characterised the distinction that be had drawn as a 
&)Uastic distinction. This was too much. The 
Doctor felt it, and coloured deeply; replied by a 
profusion of argument and illustration, and after thrice 
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slaying the slain, he returned next day to the charge 
with an elaborate written defence, until we roared 
out our convictions in unmUtakeable sounds; and 
the champion of squibs, and crackers, and puff paste, 
was fain to hide his head amid the general uproar.” 
The bold student was probably wrong in liis conclu¬ 
sions, but nevertheless, we should like to know his 
after history; for it api»ear8 to us he must have been 
rather an original fellow who could stand in a minority 
of one against a university professor and his class; 
and with that native daring, it seems that he would 
be always likely to maintain, manfully, a will and 
an opinion of his own. Of such men, as we fancy, 
the true stuff of society is made. As the Doctor 
took such pains to silence him by argument, one is 
led to believe that he considered him an antagonist 
worth convincing. X'or the rest, in his intercourse 
with the students, we find Chalmers to have been 
distinguished by the kindest and most familiar 
cordiality. And “ if the highest end of good teach¬ 
ing be to awaken intellectual impulses, and stimulate 
to intellectual activity,” Dr. llannn, who has had bet¬ 
ter means of judging than ourselves, considers that 
end to have been “ gained in a preeminent degree.” 

Passing over the proceedings of tho General 
Assembly of 1825, which have no interest for us, 
aud are not likely to have any for the reader, we find 
Chalmers getting into a worm controversy with his 
associates in college, from a survey of his history, 
as far as it has been made public, we think it is not 
to be denied that the Doctor was a man of contro¬ 
versial spirit. A person of strong combative tenden¬ 
cies, he certainly seems to have been throughout his 
whole careen Such men, however, the world is 
generally in need of, aud Chalmers undoubtedly 
appeared at a right time. All reformers are lusty 
fighters. Not, certainly, with the weapons of canial 
warfare; but they are, nevertheless, furnished with an 
instinct for contending against all manner of baseness, 
error, and every form of falsehood and of tyranny. 
It is no disparagement of Chalmers to call him a 
pugnacious man. Luther, Knox, Cromwell, were all 
obstinate and constitutional contenders. Their work 
was not to be done without fierce blows aud contra¬ 
dictions. Truth, with her serenity and genllcncss, 
sometimes needs a champion. With respect to 
Chalmers, it is matter of piaof that the strivings and 
oppositions in which be became from time to time 
engaged, were all more or less needful and conducive 
to the vindication of truth and m.anliness. Such we 
think, at any rate, was the character of the contro¬ 
versy, the particulars wlmroof are now to be related. 

In tho autumn of 1834, Dr. Nicoll resigned the 
living of St. Leonard, one of the city parishes of 
St. Andrews, which he had held conjointly with the 
principality of the Uniled College. By ancient law 
and usage, the students of the University were 
obliged to attend the Sunday services in St. Leonard’s 
Church. On NicoU's resignation, it happened that a 
professor, whose hands were already full of his own 
proper work, and who was otherwise unacceptable as 


a minister, received the presentation. As a conse¬ 
quence, a sense of dissatisfaction spread among the 
students, aud a number of them presented a petition 
to the Senate, praying to be relieved from the com¬ 
pulsory attendance at St. Leonard's, hitherto exacted. 
Chalmers took no paiii either in originating or sup¬ 
porting this petition; but when tho Senate decided 
gainst the prayer of the petitioners, and even refused 
to concede the relief desired on the solicitation of 
their parents, he xvarmly espoused the students’ 
cause; “ both acts being alike revolting to him, that 
hy which tho chancellor forced a minister upon the 
college, and that by which the college forced an 
attendance upon the minister.” He stood alone 
against the rest of the professors; and his position 
was all the more painful, as one of them was the 
very person from attendance upon whose ministry the 
students were craving a dispensation. Nevertheless, 
he deemed it just to vindicate what seemed to him the 
natural right of the parent to difect and control the 
religious education of his children. He thought that 
the spirit of relaxation which the age required, shoidd 
have led the college to defer to such a right, particu¬ 
larly as many of those who demanded it were not 
connected with the establishment, and among those 
who belonged to it, were many who desired more 
evangelical miiiisl rations than bad been provided at 
St. Ijconard’s. His colleagues, however, thought 
otherwise, and as majorities have the power of deciding 
in such dispnics, the reasonable liberty sought by the 
petitioners was peremptorily denied them. 

By his conduct in this atliiir, though he had 
obviously been striving only for the liberation of 
conscience, Chalmers incurred the suspicion of being 
hostile to the interests of the c.stablishmcut, and 
much offence aud irritation consequently ensued. 
How strongly he felt the unfairness of the imputa¬ 
tion appears from the pains ho took to vindicate 
himself, when he subsequently appeared before the 
Royal Commissioners appointed to inquire into the 
Scottish Universities. Being examined on the 
question of chnrdi altcndhnce, he took ocefisiou to 
explain his exact views respecting the claims and 
relations of ccciesiaslieal establishments. ” I think,” 
said he, ” that if the church establishment of Scotland 
was overthrown, it would operate to the diminution, 
by nine-tenths, of the Christianity of our land; aud 
yet, consistently with this principle, it I knew of 
any dissenting chapel where, in point of fact, the 
members of my family received a deeper, a more 
powerful, and a more practietd impression upon their 
consciences than in the parish church, I should not 
feel myself guilty of schism though I recommended and 
encouraged the members of my family to go to that 
place where they found the ministration that was most 
calculated to do them good.” He held, further, that 
the purity aud effectiveness of an establishment was 
substantially promoted by the external pressure of a 
zealous and vigorous dissent. And as to schism, he 
says;—“ Tire real schismatics are tho scbism-makei's, 
or they who, by means of a reckless and ill-advised 
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patronage, are the emanating fountain-heads of the 

whole mischief..1 have no veneration for the 

Church of Scotland, merely quasi an establishment, 
but I have the utmost veneration for it quasi an 
instrument for Chiistian good ; and I do think, that 
with the means and resources of an establishment, 
she can do more, and does more, for the religious 
interests of Scotland, than is done by the activity of 
all the dissenters put together. I think, it is a high 
object to uphold the Church of Scotland, but only 
because of its subserving to the still higher object of 
upholding the Christianity of our land; and the 
measure which I now contend for would only have 
the effect of bringing the Church into a sort of 
temporary obscuration in this jilace, from which she 
emerges on the moment that we put forth the remedy 
that is in our hands.” 

This disagreement about church attendance W'as not 
the only one whicli arose between Chalmers .and his 
colleagues. A more di.strcssing difterence sprung up 
ill connexion with the adininistratiun of the college 
funds. It had long been a practice among thr pro¬ 
fessors to dispose of the university liimuces by haying 
aside yearly what they deemed suihciciit for the main¬ 
tenance of the coll(!gc fabric, and tlieii dividing the 
remainder among themselves. Finding that one.-third 
of his income was dependent on this apparently irre¬ 
gular arrangement, Chalnu-rs was led to inquire into 
the history of the appropriation. “ That impiiry eon- 
ducted liim unwillingly to the conclusion that it uas 
made without distinct and cxj)liclt legal authority; 
and that in making it, in hecomiiig the ail)ilrators 
who fixed yearly the .amount of their own siilaries, the 
professors involved themselves in a very painful rou- 
flict between iiersonal and ))ublic considerations—the 
more that t.licv took to tliemselves the less being left 
for the general objects of tlic .society.” He accord¬ 
ingly brought his doubts before tlie, “ Scuiitus Aea- 
dcmicus,” and, pending their scttlemcni, declined to 
receive his dividend. Tlie Senate did nothing to 
satisfy his soniplcs. At length, however, iu the sum¬ 
mer of 1S26, the ajipointmcut of a Royal Commission 
seemed to nITorJ him an opportunity for getting the 
matter settled by authority. Iu tliis, his liojies were 
disappointed. Embarrassments arose connected witli 
tbe invesligatiou, wliieh were prolonged until Chalmers 
left St. Andrews in 1823—at which time there was 
remaining due to him upwards of 700f. of income. 
The Commissioners subsequently authorized him to 
receive it, thereby sanctioning the mode of appropria¬ 
tion practised by the College; but, on bringing for¬ 
ward their report in 1831, they promulgated the con¬ 
clusion, that “the principal and jn-ofessors appear to 
have made these appropriations without authority.” 
No acknowledgment was made of the part which 
Chalniers had taken against the practice so roiidcinnrd; 
and thus he became very unjustly included in a serious 
public censure. To clear himself in the popular esti¬ 
mation he determined to write a pamphlet; in.which 
lie warmly intimated to the Commissioners, that 
“ when receiving that money” under their sanction, 


he did not understand that he had given them, in 
exchange for it, the power of aspersing his character 
and good name. In this production he very suffi¬ 
ciently vindicated his honour and integrity, and made 
it clear to all who cared to know the truth, that no 
shadow of blame attacbed to* him iu regard to the 
transaction. 

It will be seen that the Doctor’s residence in St. 
Andrews was not particularly peaceful. These dis¬ 
tractions, however, did not hinder him from steadily 
proceeding with his literary pursuits. In the jenr 
1820 he completed the tliird volume of “The Chris¬ 
tian and Civic Economy of Large Towns.” The 
College Session over, and the General Assembly again 
attended, he struck off in the middle of summer for 
a country tour, in the course of wliieh he visited the 
birth-place of Iluriis, and the grave of Dr. Tlionias 
Brown. The rest of the year docs not ajipcar to be 
noliceahle. for anything requiring syicciul mcnliou. 

Ill February 1827 it w'as proposed to him to t.al* || 
tlie Chair of Moral Pliilosophy iu the new Dniversity 
of London. 'J'liis offer he at first neither accepicd 
nor declined, postponing his answer until he should 
have ascertained the result of the investigation into 
tlic Scot tish colleges wlilcli the Royal Commissioners 
were then yirosecutiiig. About tlic same time ho 
accepted uii invitation from the. Rev. Edw.-ird living 
to open a new' cliureh which had just been erected for 
him ill London. On tliis occasion lie was introduced 
to Samuel Taylor Coleridge, to who.sc wondrous talk 
he listened foi‘ the syiaee of three hours, hut he. docs 
not iip))ear to h.avc Ijeeii partie.iihirly edified. “ Ilia 
eonversalion,” said he, "which /lowed iu a niiglity 
iiniTiiiitting stream, is most astonishing, but 1 must 
confess to me still uuiiiteliigililc. 1 caught occasional 
glimpses of what he. woiilil be. at., but mainly he was 
very far out of all sigtit and sympathy. I hold it, 
however, a great acquisition to have, hccotnc acquainted 
with him. You know l.hat Irving sil.s at his feet and 
drinks in the inspiration of every syllable that falls 
from him. Tlicre is a secret, and to me yet unintel¬ 
ligible eomnuiiiion of sjiirit betwixt them, on the 
ground of a eertain German myslielsm and Iransccnd- 
eiitid lake-paetry whicli I am not jet up to. Gordon 
says it is all unintelligible nonsense, and I am shre 
a plain Fife man, ns uncle ‘’ruinmas,’ had he liccn 
alive, would have prouoiuiced it the greatest 
had ever heard iu his life.” Chalmers afteiwards made 
a remark to Irving on the obscuritv of Coleridge’s 
utterance, obse.rviiig, that for his part lie “ liked to 
sec all sides of an idea at once;” to wliieh Irving, iu 
his cccciitrie, clmructcristic way, reyilied, “Ha! you 
Scolchmen would handle an idea as a biitehcr handles 
an ox; for my part, I luve to sre an idea looming 
through a mist.” One here gets a glimpse of that 
singular idiosyncrasy wliieli subsequently evolved its 
wild vagaries on projiliecy, and revelled in the “mira¬ 
culous gift of longues.” 

There is another incident of tliis London visit 
wliieh seems to us wortli rejiorting. On Monday, the 
14tl>. of May, after visiting the courts at Westminster, 
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where he "was much interested by the aspect of tlic 
various judges,who looked verypicturesque," Chmmcrs 
went to Corent-garden to liear Cobbett and Hunt 
address the people on politics. “1 had a view of 
their persons,” says he, “ but was excessively anxious 
to hear their speeches. There was a ladder set up 
from the street to the fiat roof of a low bouse, wliich 
every person who paid a shilling hud the privilege of 
going to. Duncan would not ascend; I and Strachan 
did, but on the moment of our doing so the peace- 
officers came and dispersed the sjieakcrs. Duncan 
enjoyed our disappointment vastly, and we felt that 
a fool and his money were soon parted. Wo Mowed 
the crowd in the hope of hearing them somewhere 
else, but bU we got was a sentence or two from Gale 
Jones." 

In September of this year Chalmers went to Belfast 
to open a new church, and availed himself of the op- 
Ijprtunity to visit the Giant’s Causeway, and other 
interesting scenes and curiosities in Ireland. On 
returning to St. Andreu s he resumed a work which 
he was writing on the “ Use and Abuse of Idterary 
and Ecclesiastical Establishments.” At the close of 
the year it was completed. We have no space to treat 
of its contents, but may say, in passing, that it related 
mainly to the existing condition of the Scottish uni¬ 
versities. Prior to its publication Chalmers received 
from Lord Lansdqwne the offer of the metropolitan 
living of St. Cuthberts—“one of the most desirable 
livings in the Church of Scotland.” His conviction, 
however, of the “superiority of a professorship in 
point of uscfnbicss ” induced him to decline the offer. 
Shortly afterwards, he was elected, without solicita¬ 
tion on his part, to the Divinity Professorship in the 
University of Edinburgh; and thither, accordingly, 
he removed in November 1828. 

In March, of the next year, he was requested by 
Sir James Mackintosh to use his influence towards 
disposing the popular mind in Edinburgh to a favour¬ 
able consideration of the question of “ Catholic Eman¬ 
cipation," then coming on fur final discussion in the 
House of Commons. As Chalmers was personally 
desirous of relieving all classes of religionists from 
irksome disabilities he readily complied with the sug¬ 
gestion, and at several public meetings spoke boldly 
and earnestly in behalf of the conicmplated measure. 
He held that the Protcslakt faith was competent to 
contend with Romanism on the broad arena of equal 
liberty. One of his speeches is said to have produced 
a most electric effect upon his auditors. Prom this 
we quote a passage which elicited enthusiastic and 
deafening applause:—“It is not by our fears and false 
alarms,” said he, “ that we do honour to Protestant¬ 
ism. A far more befitting honour to tho great cause 
is tho homage of our confidence; for what Sheridan 
said of the liberty of the press, admits of most em¬ 
phatic application to this religion of truth and liberty. 
‘ Give,’ says that great orator, ‘ give to ministers 
a corrupt House of Ammons; give them a pliant and 
servile House of Lords; give them the keys of the 
Treasury and the patronage of the Crown; and give 


me the liberty of the press, and with this mighty en¬ 
gine I will overthrow tho fabric of corruption, and 
establish upon its ruins tho rights and privileges of 
the people.’ In like manner, give the Catholics of 
Ireland their emancipation; give them a seat in the 
Parliament of their country; give them a free and 
equal participation in tho politics of the realm; giro 
them a place at the right ear of majesty, and a voice 
in bis counsels; and give me the circulation of the 
Bible, and with this mighty engine I will overthrow 
the tyranny of Antichrist, and establish (he fair and 
original form of Christianity on its ruins." 

Right! Doctor, the truth may surely be trusted. 
Let every one contend valiantly for what he believes 
to be the truth, and at last that wliich is really true 
shall prosper. Against this, neither “ principalities 
nor powers,” neither popes, nor eouncils, nor sectarian 
confederations, nor parliamentary majorities, nor the 
very “gates of hell,” shall be able to prevail. In the 
free conflict of opinions, popery, bigotry, and all 
superstitious abominations whatsoever shall be con¬ 
sumed, and the pure light of God’s inextinguishable 
truth beam out and illuminate the world. 

Proceeding with our sketch, however, let the 
reader be informed, that on ihcacccssion of William IV. 
Chalmers was sent to court as one of a deputation, to 
present a congratulatory address from the Church of 
Scotland. The particulars of this ceremony arc 
graphically described, and amusingly commented on, 
in letters which he wrote during his absence to his 
daughters. A few sentences may be given, as they 
illustrate his playful stylo of correspondence, and 
show how a frank-hearted, unsophisticated man of 
fifty, albeit a Doctor of Divinity and a University 
Profes.sor, can look on dignitied conventionalisms, 
however formidably imposing. “ A vast deal of con¬ 
sultation,” says he, “ auent our movements to nod 
from. We are all on edge. We have to make three 
bows; and the question is, whether we shall all make 
them ou moving towards tho throne, or after wc have 
spread ourselves before it, and there is such a want 
of unanimity and distinct understanding about it, 

that 1 fear wo shall misbehave.'Ihe greatest 

consternation amongst us about hats, which had been 
promised at twelve, but had not yet arrived. There 
were four wanting, and at length only three came, 
with the promise that w'e should get the other when 
we passed the shop. We wont in three coaches, and 
landed at the palace entry about hdf-past one. 
Ascended the stair, passed through a magnificent 
lobby, between rows orglittering attendants, all dressed 
in gold and scarlet. Ushered into a large ante-room, 
full of all sorts of company walking about and collect¬ 
ing there for attendance ou the levee; militaiy and 
naval officers in splendid uniforms, high legal gen¬ 
tlemen with enormous wigs; ecclesiastics, from 
archbishops to curates and inferior clergy. Our 
deputation made a most respectable appearance 
among them, with our cocked three-cornered hats 
under our arms, our bands upon our breasts, and our 
gowns of Geneva on our backs. Mine did not lap so 
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close ns I should have liked, so that I was twice as 
thick as 1 should be, and it must have been palpable 
to everj one at the first glance, that I was the 
greatest man there, and that, though 1 took all care 
to keep my coat unbuttoned, and my gown quite 
open; however, let not mamma be alarmed, for I 
made a most respectable appearance, and was treated 
with the utmost attention....” In the room-he 
was “introduced to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was very civil; ” and lie “ had a good deal of 
talk ” with the Bishop of London. But, lie adds, 
“ far the most interesting object there was Tallyrand, 
whom 1 could get nobody to introduce me to, 

splendidly attired as the French Ambassador.1 

gazed with interest on the old shrivelled face of him, 
and thought I could see there the lines of deep 
reflection and lofty talent. His moral physiognomy, 
however, is a downright blank. . ..” The lime came 
on for the deputation to appear in the presence of 
majesty. “We all made a low bow on oar first 
entry, and the king, seated on the throne at the 
opposite end, took off his hat, putting it on again. 
We marched up the middle of the room, and made 
another low bow, when the king again took off his 
hat; we then proceeded to the fool of the throne, 
and all made a third low bow, on which the king 
again took off his hat. After this the moderator 
read his address, which was a little long, and the 
king bowed repeatedly while it was reading. The 
moderator then reached the address to the king npon 
the throne, who took it from him and gave it to Sir 
Robert Peel on his left hand, who in his turn gave 
the king his written reply, which he read very well. 
After this the moderator went up to I he stool before 
the throne, leaned his left knee upon it, and kissed 
the king’s hand. We each in our turn did the same 
thing, the moderator naming every one of us as wc 
advanced. 1 went thi-ough my kneel and my kiss 
very comfortably. The king said something to each 
of ns. His first question to me was, ‘ Ho you reside 
constantly in Ediiilmrgh ?’ I said, ‘ Yes, au’t please 
your majesty.’ His next question was, * How long do 
you remain in town?' I said, ‘Till Monday, an’t 
please your majesty.’ 1 then descended the steps 
leading from the foot of the throne to the floor, and 
fell into my place in the deputation. After we had 
ail been thus introduced, we began to retire in a body 
just as we had come, bowing all tlic way, witli our 
faces to the king, and so moving backwards, when 
the king called out, ‘ Don’t go away, gentlemen, 1 
shall leave the throne and the queen will succeed me.’ 
We stopped in the middle of the floor, when the most 
henulifui living sight I ever beheld burst ujmn our 
delighted gaze—^the queen with twelve maids of 
honour, iu a perfect spangle of gold and diamonds, 

entered the room.She took her seat on the 

throne, and we made the same profound obeisances as 
before, advancing to the foot of the steps that lead 
to the footstool of the throne. A short address was 
read to her as before, and her reply was most beauti¬ 
fully given, in rather a tremulous voice, and just as 


low as that 1 could only hear and »o more. We went 
through the same ceremonial of advancing successively 
and kissing bands, and then retired with three bows, 
which the queen relumed most gracefally, but witli 
all the simplicity, 1 had almost said bashfulness, 
of a timid country girl. She is really a very natural 
and amiable looking person. The whole was magnifi¬ 
cent.” 

Prom this amusing piece of gossip, the reader who 
has never been at court may obtain some notion as to 
how things arc managed there. Purtber extract of 
the kind will be unnecessary; and the remaining par¬ 
ticulars of the Doctor’s history presented iu the 
present volume, may be very soon despatched. 

During the summer of 1831 he was almost un¬ 
remittingly engaged upon his work on Political 
Economy. This was published iu January 1S32; at 
a time when the country was convulsed with the 
expectations and alarms, occasioned by the forth¬ 
coming “ Reform Bill.” Chalmers was not in favour 
of the measure. “Ho had no faith in many of tlie 
prineiples upon which it was ordinarily advocated.” 
He did not perceive how any mere change in the 
inode of electing representatives was likely to 
improve the economic condition of the people; and 
the result has shown that he was right in denying 
that it would have any such effect. The reform he 
desired to sec commenced, was a social one. He had 
studied long and diligently the question, “ how the 
great mass of the labouring population of the coun- 
tiy, in so many instances toil-worn and over-driven, 
could be sustained in sufficiency and comfort—could 
be preveutod from sinking, ns ho saw many of them 
doing, into greater straituess of circumstances, and 
into the necessity of severer loil.” His work, accord¬ 
ingly, was not a treatise on Political Economy in the 
usual acceptation ; “ it was rather a survey of all the 
devices for eidarging the resources and adding to the 
comforts of the community which political economists 
had suggested ”—a searching discussion of all pro¬ 
posed expedients for scouring the “ happiness of the 
greatest number; ” with the object of making it 
appear that each and all of them must necessarily fail . 
in accomplishing the result desired: and this being 
demonstrated, he sought to establish the graud con¬ 
clusion—which was true then, and is now, and will for 
ever remain true—"that the one and only means 
whereby a steady, progressive, and secure advance in 
the economic estate of every popul.-ilion, and more 
especially of a |>opulutiou such as ours, in au old 
country of limited extent, could be ensured, was the 
spread of right principles, and the prevalence of 
moral, intelligent, and religious habits among the 
people.” A work so distinctly opjiosed to the cur¬ 
rent notions, to the prevailing infatuation concerning 
paper-constitutions and salvation by act of parliament, 
was not likely to obtain just then a very warm 
reception; and accordingly wc find that the book 
was but indifferently successful. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, it is obtaining a more extcndctl favour. Wo 
canuot regard it os a complete or sufficient expositioa 
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of the sntijcct, but it nevcrlbcless contains many just 
conclusions, many eminent suggestions, which social 
reformers and economists may ponder to their advan¬ 
tage, and which perhaps they will ultimately find 
worthy of adoption. 

lYliile Chalmers was engaged upon this work, he 
received a communication from the Bishop of Loudon, 
requesting him to undertake the composition of one of 
several projected treatises, “ in proof of the wisdom 
and benevolence of the Deity,” for the writing and 
publication whereof the Duke of Bridgewater had 
recently bequeathed the sum of £3,000. He readily 
accepted the invitation, and in the course of 1832, 
produced the well-known treatise “ On the Adaptation 
of External Nature to the Moral and Intellectual 
Constitution of Man.” This work was imblislied in 
1833, and “notwitlistandiug a depreciatory notice of 
it ill the Quarterly Review, it mot with a very large 
amount of public approbatiou and acceptance.” 

Ill the General Assembly of 1832, Chalmers was 
elected “Moderator.” A little before, he had re¬ 
ceived the offer of the West Church, in Greenock— 
“ the most lucrative ecclesiastical living in Scotland.” 
Its endowments were nearly double those of his 
Divinity Professorship, but he nevertheless declined 
it, under a “ firm conviction of the superior importance 
of a tlicologieal chair.” 11c did not mind about pre¬ 
ferment, save ill so far as it enabled liim to accomplish 
what he considered his proper work in life. 

In the summer of 1833, Chalmers made what he 
called his “Tour of the Cathedrals.” Some rest and 
refreshmeut «.as required after four years of incessant 
literary and professorial labour, during wliieli lie had 
composed an entire course of Theological Lectures, 
his work on Political Economy, and the Bridgewater 
Treatise before mentioned. So he set off and visited 
the Peaks and caves of Derbyshire, Cliatsworih, 
IJaddon Hall, and other sights, taking with him 
a rustic Ach.ates, or gig-driver, from Huddersfield, 
whom he especially delighted, by letting him sec all 
the wonders which he himself visited, mid drew from 
him the confession, many times repeated, that “no 
such fine things wore to be seen at Huddersfield.” 
Going southwards, he slays a day or two in London, 
where, on the 2Gth of June, ho writes off the following 
bit of drollery, for the women-kind at home:— 
“ Started at nine, much refi^lied. Got a hair-dresser 
to clip me—a great humourist; he undertook, at 
the commencement of tlic operation, to make me look 
forty years younger, by cutting outevery white hair, and 
leaving ail the black ones. There was a very bright 
coruscation of clever sayings that passed between us 
while the process was going on. I complimented his 
profession, and told him that he had tlic special advan¬ 
tage, that his crop grew all weathers, and that while 
I had heard all over tlie provinces the heavy complaints 
of a bad hay-harvest, his hay-making in the metro|jo]i.s 
went on pleasantly and prosperously all the year round. 
He was particularly pleased with thehoraage I rendered 
to his peculiar vocation, and assured me, after he had 
performed hia work, that he had at least made me 


thirty years younger. 1 told him how delighted hiy 
wife would be with the news of this wondrous 
transformation, and gave him half-a-crown, observing 
that it was little cnougli for having turned me into a 
youthful Adonis. We parted in a roar of laughter, 
and great mutual satisfaction with each other.” 

He proceeded next day to Cambridge, where he 
found the town “ all in a bustle with tlie British 
Association,” and was introduced to a multitude of 
learned and scientific persons. In less than a week he 
was back again in London, a circumslance which we 
mention solely for the sake of introducing the follow¬ 
ing pas.sage from his diary:— "Monday, 1»^. 
After dinner 1 went down to ilie House of Commons. 
A dull debate, aud I did not sit to the end of It. Sir 
Robert Pool the best speaker. A number of the 
members canic to me—last, though not least, Mr. 
Daniel O’Connell, who shook me most cordially by the 
hands, comiilimcniing me on my evidence about the 
Irish Poor-Laws, saying I hat he was a disciple of mine 
upon that subject, and not of his own priest. Dr. 
Boyle; and T, on the other hand, glad of good being 
done whatever quarter it came from, and, knowing 
him to be an influential personage, expressed myself 
much gratified witli the view that ho had taken on 
ihat question. I am sure it would have done your 
heart much good to have seen how closely and cor¬ 
dially Mr. Daniel 0’(!oimell .and your pa|)a hugged and 
greeted each other in the Lower House of Pavlia- 
niciit.” 

Ill ilic eoiirsc of his visits to cathedrals he finds 
himself at Norwich, wlicie, in company willi Mr. 
Gurney of Earlham, lie liad an interview with Bishop 
Bathurst. The good old gentIcman was then nearly 
ninety years of .age. “ He received us,” says Clialmers, 
“ with great courteoiisncss; had just finislicd reading 
my last hook, which he complimented, and gave us 
most interesting anecdotes of otlior days, and 1 felt 
particularly interested in liis personal acquaintanceship 
with Bishop IVarhurtou. Wo stopped a quarter of 
an hour with the veiieruble old prelate—a perfect 
gentleman, and of a niild mid benevolent spirit, and 
great suavity witlial. I vi'as much [ilcased with the 
Calhcdral and its precincts.” As the Doctor was 
some days afterwards proceeding from Peterborough 
to liiiiculn, he was discovered by one of the outside 
passengers on the conc]i,wh(> rat her obtrusively asked 
him if lie was going to preaoh at Boston. “ I observed 
him,” says he, “ making me known to a shop-keeper 
at Spalding, a town through which we passed, when 
tlicy both ran togcliicr to the shop, I supposed to 
write a letter to some of the Independents at Boston 
to get up a deputation.” At Boston, next day, being 
Sunday, a deputation actually appeared, the Doctor’s 
“Peterborough discoverer” having sent on the news 
of his arrival. Ho w'ould not preach, however, but 
went “ forenoon and afternoon ” to Boston church— 
“one of the noblest parish churches, and furnished 
with one of the finest and loftiest towers In England.” 
He expresses only an indifferent opinion of the freaeh- 
ing. Tlic next day he goes on to Lincoln by steam- 
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boat on the Witham, " The people,” says he, " came 
into onr boat both at Boston and from various parts 
of the tract through wliich we passed, and bad a good 
deal of the uncouthness and rudeness of the otter 
tribe, an amphibious species of animal like themselves.” 
If the Doctor were to travel that way again he would 
find them just the same. He adds, “ We little com¬ 
prehended the dialects of each other.” 

After visiting Lincoln Minster, and standing under 
the big bell, familiarly called “ Great Tom of Lincoln,” 
he went forward to Hull, and thenco to Beverley, where 
amongst other curiosities he beheld and conversed 
with the “ biggest man ” he ever saw. This was the 
clergyman of Beverley. The Doctor playfully de¬ 
scribes him to his little daughter, F.anny, in a letter. 
“ 11c is so heavy that ho canuut walk; he would weigh 
more thtm two of your papa. We found him sitting 
on on arm-chair that could have bceu made into a bed 
for you and Helen sleeping in. AYhen he goes to 
clmreh to preach, wliich he docs very often, Uc gets 
upon a wooden horse called a velocipede, which runs 
upon wheels, and with this lie moves through tlie 
1 streets, and through the church, till lie gels to the 
I foot of the pulpit; and then two great strong men- 
I scrvaiils piisli him up Ihc slair, aud through the door 
> of the pulpit with tlieir backs aud their shoulders, 
when he sits squash down upon an immense cushion, 
and preaches sill iiig to llic pco]ile, for to do it staiuliiig 
would be impossible. He received ns with great 
! politeness, is a literary and geiillciiiaiily person, and 
so mneb esteemed, that bi.s odd moveiii<-nls in public 
I excite no ridicule.” 

Through Whitby, Stocktnn-oii-Tee.s, Siinderlaml, 
and Morpcib, Chalmers at length reached Tvorham, 
from wheiieo he intended to have “speoled along I he 
border on foot, with one leg, wherever it was possible, 
ill England and another in Scolland.” But thi.s “pe¬ 
destrian speculation” wins friisti-afed by llic kindness 
■ and solicitude of friends, who passed him on from 
place to ])l:ice, by carriage or on horseback, with siieli 
persistent accommodation. Unit be was not in fact 
“sulfored to foot it on any part of llie journey.” 
“All the week,” says be, “T. have, Iiad the services 
done to me whioli I ree.ollect in my youiiger days done 
to those beggars wlio were carried about iu barrows;— 
lifted at I^orlinm aud let down at Kirknewtoii,—lifted 
at Eirkncwtoii and let down at Sproiistoii,—lifted at 
Sproiiston and let down at Edgerstoii,—lifted at 
Edgerstou and let down at Wolflne,—lifted at 'Wolflcc 
ami let down at Hiudlee,—lifted, at Hiudlce aud let 
down at the Howe,—lifted at the Rowe and let diiwn 
at Woodliousclee. T will not, when I consider the 
length and arduousness of the way, say it was bard to 
be disappointed of my pedestrian speculation; but 
rather when I look back to nil the accommoclal ion 
I have bad, and to the kindness wliich prompted it., I 
cannot but feel a grateful emotion, wbicli for once iu 
this classic and inspiring region, I shall give vent 
to in poetry;— 

“ Good people, my thanks, 

For thus haining my shanks.” 
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There is nothing more in tbis third volume requiring 
mention here, except we alinde to a seiions .shock of 
illness which Chalmers sustained after making a warm 
speech in the General Assembly of ISSI’, from which, 
however, lie duly and thoroughly recovered. Dn 
Hanna’s narrative is carried down to the year ’36; 
but of the doings of Chalmers in these two latter 
year.s little is related but what appertains to cliuroh 
polities and purely local iiitcresis, with wbicli we 
need not be concerned. Tlic reader will perceive that 
the work is not. yet liiiislicd; Dr. Hanna flndiug that 
ho could not compress his materials within Ihc compass 
originally assigned for them; and therefore "pre¬ 
suming on the public indulgence,” he intends to bring 
out another volume. Uiuler the oireumstnnees, we 
suppose wc must add auother to the present papers 
when the work shall he completed; unless our readers 
happen to be getting tired of llio subject; and in 
that case, pcrhujis they had better petition the Eililor 
iu u body, and thus jircvail on him to put a stop to 
our liiimblc, and, it may be, not over-successful efforts 
at cntcrtamiiig them. 

A DIORAMIC VIEW OF I’ENTONVILLE. 

nv Q. 

“ The chaise in which my brother Bill 
Used to be drawn to I’emtonville.” 

Yottno reader! arc you familiar with llioso lines P 
I will believe you arc; for though tlie occasion which 
gave them birth has long gone by, wit is perennial. 
Who knows not the “.Kcjccicd jtddressrsP” YV'hiJe 
tVordsworlli, and Southey, and Coleridge, and Scott, 
and Biron, and Crabbe shall be rend, the clever 
trnvcslic of their various styles (Scott declared that 
he must have writicn his in a fit of somnambulism) 
shall he read and admired too. Well, you have read 
(.hose lines then—but you are disposed to bo critical. 
Yon say a burlesque should hear .some sort of analogy 
to its original. Kow here is none—the very reverse. 
Word.sworl.il was what a poet said of poets in general, 
— one who fled (he city and loved the woodlands. 
If “brother Bill” had been drawn to Hampstead 
Heath, or Dulwieli Common, or even to Kensington 
Gardens, verdure enough would have been obtained 
to make him look Wordsworthian. Bnt renloiiville! 
the muse of Wordsworth could not have breathed in 
it. A land of unwal.crcd streets in summer, and 
smoky mud in winter. World-famous, indeed; but 
for what? For the biggest and gloomiest of penal 
strnoturcs—“ loca noote silenUn late,” like the infer¬ 
nal realms of the poet, where all is gloom, and people 
must not speak to caeli other. Not even in his 
slumbers could Wordsworth have persuaded himself 
that he bad drawn poetry from such a place. Peter 
Bell would have died unsung, if he had unfortunately 
got into Pentonville prison. 

So you say, young render! and no wonder; Pen- 
tonville u all you say. Bnt when brother Bill used 
to make his chaisc-trips thither, matters were mveh 
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oUierwise. The prison had no existence. On that 
Bite of sorrow, voices like yours tuned the summer air 
to melody, and the fresh hay loaded it with incense. 
Hundreds of happy children, merry as the carolling 
lark ahorc them, were rolling about in lliat rich fresh 
I hay, or hurling huge heaps of the fragrant mass at 
each other. No doubt there were many places wor- 
. thier the notice of the bard; but Feiitonville was 
not unworthy. It had scenes as rural ns might be 
! found about the most secluded villages in England. 
And a village it was, though, no doubt, a large one. 
But Wordsworth’s heart might have danced with the 
daffodils that grew where those long and gloomy 
vistas of brick now weary and depress the eye. The 
valetudinarian, of either sex, of every age, was 
brought from the darkness and closeness of Loudon 
to the bright exhilarating sky, the rcfrcsliiug breezes, 
the rich and verdant fields, of Pcntonville. The 
Smiths were right. It was just whither Wordsworth 
would have transported the Cockney cliild. 

Perhaps, young reader, you have never been at 
Pcntonville. The name has been enough for you. 
You would as soon have made a pilgrimage to New¬ 
gate, or its neighbour, Giltspur Street. You have 
turned your travels, actual or imaginative, another 
way. And if you have been ambitious of seeing the 
world, but have not jjosscssed the means, whether of 
time or money, to make “ the Overland Eoute,” you 
have seated yourself in a diorama, or at a dissolving 
view, and Fancy and Art have borne you beneath the 
frowning brows of Gibrallar, over the blue Mediter¬ 
ranean, up the staircase streets of Vnletta, along the 
broad unpeopled squares of Alexandria and Cairo, 
across the sandy expanse that parts you from the 
pearly sea, and over its lordly billows, to the scarcely 
less lordly floods of the Ganges. Yet, for once iu a 
way, condescend to sit at a diorama of Pcntonville. 
My exhibition will have this advantage, that you can 
travel now no other way to what it will show you. 
Some freak of fortune may transport you to the East, 
and you may see, in veritable essence and reality, all 
you contemplate iu the clever mockery of a London 
panorama. But what 1 shall show you, you will 
never see, save in contrivances like mine. 1 do not 
take you far, young render, it is true, especially if you 
live iu the gorgeous land of Cockayne. One little 
mile—omnibuses every three minutes. But what I 
lose iu space, I compensate k time. I carry you up that 
ever-flowing stream. I bear you, not over seas and 
shores which possibly you may behold with the 
natural eye—but over years—whifh it is unquestion¬ 
able you never can behold. I carry you back to the 
times when " brother Bill,” in his little chaise, "used 
to be drawn to Pcntonville.” 

Take your scats then, young readers all, and attend 
to the spectacle. The long highway before you is Pen- 
ton Street. You that have not seen it say, “ Well, any 
how, there is no beauty there ”—you that have, are 
becoming impatient, and tell me that it is very accurate 
certainly, and that for that very reason you are disap- 
I pointed, because I had prepared you for a considerable 


change: but there it is, just as you saw it, it ou^ be, 
a week ago—a fair, wide, respectable street enough, 
with some good houses, especially in the more distant 
part. Now have alittle patience, and observe. Already 
that distant part is becoming more indistinct—a mist 
is spreading over it. Now the houses are gone- 
only a portion of the street is visible. Now that 
mist, the exhalation of early summer morning, is 
clearing away. Across the street some faint object is 
coming into sight. Now we can make it out—^It is a 
rustic railing—at one cud of it, close to the houses, is 
a gate as rustic. The whole is just what you might 
observe at the end of a lane in some sequestered 
village, to prevent the intrusion of cattle. Now tiy 
if you can make out anything beyond. A small stone 
building, of cottage dimensions, but scarcely cottage 
shape, is just becoming visible. Now its outline 
is distinctly traceable against a background of rich < 
verdure, field, and wood. The fresh morning breeze, i 
laden with the thousandfold fragrance of the countiy, | 
rushes on our faces. | 

Would you not like to explore that green and plea- | 
sant land ? “ Assuredly.” Once more then, observe. 
The mist which has clcai-cd from the field is now 
descending on the street, along which we seem to 
have made some advance. A few houses only separate 
us from that rural barrier, and those fields beyond. 
And take a look at those houses before they too puss 
into the mist. Do not say they are such ns you have 
beholden with your uucnchantcd eyes. They ore the 
same walls, no doubt. But did you ever remark 
those rich cabbage roses, with their mossy rival sisters, 
and those silver-starred jessamines, which leave you 
in blissful ignorajice of the “ grnystocks ” they cover P 
Did you ever observe, iu your rambles past these 
houses, those hedges of sweet peas, those luxuriant 
masses of convolvulus, those broad aud bright carna¬ 
tions? Never! they are not the growth of 1851. 
Gaze on them! fur while you gaze they are dissolving, 
and we stand beyond the gate wo were noticing, and 
must prepare to take a survey of the scene before us. 

The prominent object which we beheld when first 
the dispersing mist disclosed the view, we now 
ascertain to be a square building of stone, with two 
gables and a sloping roof, aud ajtpcaring to exhibit 
some pretensions to a venerable antiquity. This is 
The W^iiiTE Conduit. It gives its name to a famous 
place hard by, which we will presently turn to inspect; 
it names also the fields before ns. It gives character 
to the foreground of a fairer landscape than you 
probably suspected was ever to be seen at a place 
that at any time bore the name of Pentonvilie. It 
is no conduit, however, whatever it may have been. 

It is preserved because it is old and picturesque, not 
because it is useful. Ulilitarianism has not progressed 
so far from London yet as to Pentonvilie. Now look at 
the landscape beyond and about you. There is, first, 
the far sweeping and undulating horizon. Take one 
general glance around at it. How varied! hov 
beautiful in its variety! how distant!—those objects 
which wc behold to the left may be trees, but yet we 
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cannot pronounce them so. Tliat far away verdant 
knoU, crotrned vith wood, is Primrose Hill—a 
of Cockney mould, it is true, but not, like Cockney 
names in general, belying its application. Now look 
just below it—that little church, with-the low tower, 
is St. Pancras, and gives its namo to the pretty little 
village grouped beneath it. Now direct your eye to 
the right. What is there to remind you of a prison in 
! those varied fields?—some blending the dark promise 
' of the hay harvest with the painted buttercup and 
dtarry daisy, some alive with the mower and the hay¬ 
maker, some luxuriant with the rich yellow green 
which marks the new mown meadows. It is the very 
dwelling of Liberty. How freely are those Spanish 
sheep grazing in the valley, and how goodly is the 
, appearance of their Andalusian guardians in native 
! costume, and the stanch wolf-dogs, with their spiked 
■ collars, here so superfluous withal! How free are 
! those 999 cows which give life to that largest pasture 
of the whole I mysterious number, as the Pentonville 
rustic tells with awe; beyond which, the wealthy pro¬ 
prietor dreads, or has not been permitted, to acquire. 
Now mark that pleasant-looking, large, white building, 
at the distance of a mile nr two, standing out against 
the trees that strive to close it in. How cheerfully it 
faces the morning sunshine, which comes right down 
upon it without impediment or adulteration! That 
is Copenhagen House. There the more ambitious son 
of Cockayne, who spurns the barriers of Pentonville, 
finds satisfaction for his adventurous spirit. Thither 
the Pentonvillian himself, for change of association, 
takes his morning or evening summer ramble. That 
noble mass of tufted green which you see beyond, is 
called Caen Wood; and that sheet of ficiy gold, as 
our view exhibits it, is the sun-lighted roof of tiie 
stately mansion that bears the same designation. 
Now turn to those fair “ sister hills.” Tliey are not 
unworthy a poet, nor have they been unsung. Who 
knows not Hampstead and Higligate P Yet look at 
them here, and they are fairer than you have ever 
seen them—there is little trace of brick and mortar 
in those wild half-purpling summits which wc have 
now in view. What say you now ? might not the 
bard of Hydol have brought Master Bill hither, with¬ 
out impeachment of his taste ? or even been pleased 
to make Pentonville alternate with “ sweet Liswyu 
Farm,” and ” Kilve by the green sea ? ” 

But perhaps we may get a view of the young 
gentleman in the chaise. Our best chance will be 
found in turning to the right, where a very different 
scene opens on our eye. That long and not veiy 
shapely edifice, whose deficiencies, however, are 
considerably covered and obviated by that fair row of 
lindens, is a spot of no small renown in Cockneyland. 
It derives its name from the White Conduit opposite. 
It is called White Conduit House. The summer’s 
morning is now seven hours on its way, and behind a 
gate, in a clear space well adapted for the purpose, 
the kine are brought out to the milking. White 
earthenware jugs ore deposited on a board for the 
convenience of those who are disposed to enjoy the 
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luxuiy of a draught' of milk, fresh from the cow. 
And these, in truth, are not a few. The substantial 
citizen, the office clerk, the apprentice of the shop, 
find time, these long days, to procure a modicum of 
pure milk and pure air—things which “jewels, purple 
and gold” cannot procure for them in their dwellings 
beyond Smithfield Bara or London Wall. They enjoy, 
too, the benefit of a two-mile walk, which, long before 
they reach “ the Angel,” has come upon open ground. 
But mostly invalids, and of these mostly children, 
are “ drawn ” to Pentonville. An abundance of little 
chaises is thronging the entrance to White Conduit 
House. “ Brother Bill ” is most probably in one of 
them. 

The milking is over—the men of business are gone 
back to their desks and counters, but the children 
stay to disport themselves in the renowned lYhito 
Conduit Gardens. These have no existence in 1851, 
but they have only very lately been built over. 
Still, you do not remember them as “ brother Bill ” 
beheld them. Look then, and you shall sec. Our 
background is breaking up into a triple vista. We 
cannot, alas! acquit either design or execution of the 
grave sin of Gockneyism. But what of that? Is 
the air less pure, are the boisterous children less 
happy, because the great mind of the designer scorned 
to be limited by the narrow material boundary, and 
projected a w'oodcn tower twenty feet high to repre¬ 
sent a rustic church, and painted a flat board with 
innumerable trees, that an avenue of twenty yards 
might seem interminable ? What joy is afforded by 
the mechanical chimes iu that tower to the embryo 
musician! What study in perspective does that 
board present to the .infant amateur of art P Say 
what you will, here are flowers in abundance, hero are 
arbour scats with tables for study and refreshment, 
here is an ample pond where the youthful disciple of 
Walton may practise on the minnow and stickleback. 
And when evening shall arrive, every corner of these 
gardens will bo crowded by people who spend their 
days in honourable toil amid dust and smoke, and 
think themselves cntilled (and who will dispute it?) 
to their coffee, a ramble and ventilation, before they 
sleep to prepare them for the morrow’s early labour. 
I wish to make my diorama agreeable as well as 
faitliful, and, therefore, I do not exhibit the White 
Conduit Gardens on a Sunday evening. Yet were I 
to do so, it woidd be unjust to conclude that all of 
that vast multitude were sabbath-breakers. Many of 
them have been sober attendants on morning and 
evening service, and must take some refreshment for 
themselves, and for the children fatigued by a salutary 
walk, and overladen with the buttercups, roses, and 
honeysuckles, which are to gladden and perfume the 
smoky atmosphere of home for the next six days. 

But the day wears on—let us turn once more to 
the fair “ White Conduit Fields.” And, hark 1 there 
are notes of martial music. A pageant is approaching. 
Drum and trumpet and trombone are distinctly heard 
—^it is the Grenadiers’ march. Now they are near 
j enough for us to hear oboe and clarionet as well. Now 
^ z 
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scarlet glares, and gold and steel glitter in tbe sun. 
Some rough-looking carponter*iike soldiers precede. 
Theiy am not armed with musket and bayonet, but 
with axe. and saw, and hammer—^ibey are the 
pioneers. Hero is the drum-major, with his cocked 
lial' set square and trimmed with raid lace and red 
i ulhers, and wielding his staff of omce with conscious 
pride. Then the band, not dissimilarly attired, save 
here and there an Ethiop musician, with turban 
and crescent. There are the drums and fifes, a goodly 
company. A gallant array follows. The colours arc 
displayed. The officers, with cocked hat and pendant 
plume, keep order from their chargers. They proceed 
to the second field. There tlicy arc drawn up for a 
field day—that field is called “the Pqrade;’* /or such 
it is for them. Here their band plays one evening in 
evetj week, to the great delight of tlio Pcutonvillious, 
who promenade on that fair gravelled walk, and gaze 
on tlie green prospect below. 

To the eyeof the unpractised civilian, these soldiers 
seem to perform their evolutions very gracefully and 
precisely. At any rate, some allowance is due to them. 
They luve never been called on to stand fire, and 
uncharitable people doubt if they would respond to 
the call: but do not you think so. They arc men 
—they are Englishmen—they have wives, and children, 
and hearths, and a country, and freedom to fight for. 
They will fight fast enough, if they arc wanted, and 
gallantly too. They have enrolled themselves in a 
military body, that they may be able to add skill and 
system to courage. They are peaceful men—men of 
trade and labour—of the shop and of the field. Put 
they are true and loyal hc.irls, and their king and 
country may rely on them for peace or war. They are 
The CiKRKENWEU. Loyal Voltoteers. A strange 
designation to your cars, young spectators! and such 
may it ever prove! If the substantial Pcutonvillc of 
1851 be a gloomy substitute for the fair vision wo 
have been beholding in our aiirial diorama, we arc not 
without our compensation, and a very sufficient one 
too. Bed coats, indeed, do not everywhere dazzle our 
eyes, nor do Tyrltean strains thrill our ears, and make 
our hearts beat martially. But we have no apprehen¬ 
sions from foreign enmity and violence—and if we 
want exhibitions, we have one which outdoes all 
which we have ever beheld, and which is a testimony, 
and, let us hope, a warranttoo, of peace and love with 
all nations around us. Iwerefore let us be grateful, 
though Pentonville be now belter known topickpockets 
than to poets. Poets must go further; and they will 
not lose time—and the rail will carry them with ten 
times the velocity with which “brother Bill” was 
necessitated to travel, to spots ten times fairer than 
even iu Pentonville. 

That house, now broken up into two humble tene¬ 
ments, is probably as useful, and even as ornamental 
externally, (the old laburnum still grows over the 
wallj as when, under the designation of Hermes Hill, 
it was the proud abode of tho important Dr.De 
YaJitngiQ, whose painted dogs, no doubt, “brother 
Bffl" must often have admired on his summer excur¬ 


sions : or as wheti from its stately gates issued a pomp¬ 
ous equipage, bearing ostentatiously on every part 
the cipher of S. 8., and freighted witii no less a pm*- 
sonage than William Huntington, “Sinner Sav^,” 
the coallihaverxonverted—^into a man of wealth, and 
a popular preacher. And some will think that an 
elegant residence, called Suetonius Lodge, with a 
formidable British Lion in front, is preferable to the 
fragment of a valium (still, however, amid the wilder¬ 
ness of houses, religiously preserved) which the 
Peuionvillian of old dignified with tho name of CBBsaris 
Hill, and which a well-grounded tradition assigns as 
the spot where eighty thousand Britons lay bleeding 
round the car of the outraged Boadicea. 

Well! wo have seen enough—have we notP to 
justify the Smiths in making Wordsworth bring lUtie 
Bill, for air and recreation, to this overbuilt and over¬ 
crowded place. Perhaps it had undergone fewer 
clionges from the time of Suetonius to his, than from 
his to the present day. It is a very type of change. 
On its every flagstone it bears inscribed, " Tmpora 
mvlaniur." Yet, is not that inscription more or less 
legible on every work of man, and every produotion 
of nature ? 

"And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

The cloud-capt towers, tbe gorgeous palaces. 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve. 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded. 

Leave not a wrack behind. We are sneh stnfif 
As dreams arc made of; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 

The ancients tell us that the first moiety of night 
brings witli it fallacious visions through a stately 
portal of ivory; while the dreams of the latter half 
arc true, but come through a liomcly gate of horn. 
The sleep that “ rounds ” our little life is even so. Our 
early dreams come to us in pageantry and beauty, 
through the pure white portffi of irmoccnco; but, 
alas! they ore soon departed, and sadly unreal. 
Pass, liowevcr, the meridian of “ our little life,” and 
up xomc the hard realities, through the dark horny 
gate of maturity: and they depart not till we awake 
in the incorporeal morning—but it is our own fault if 
they depart not then—for, after all, earthly realities 
are dreams, if we make them not somelliing better or 
worse. Be it then our wisdom to cherish the remem¬ 
brances of youth. Let the young store them while 
they may, like summer fruits, for the solace of winter. 
1 do not agree with Panto’s Francesca, that no distress 
is more grievous than the recollection of happiness in 
affliction. It is one of the aggravations of affliction 
that it with difficulty permits us to call up the images 
of departed happiness. “One fatal remembrance” 
commonly erects an impassable barrier against the 
happy memories which before used to come back to us 
at a call, with the spring of an unstrnng bow. If 
i they can only be brought bock, they will not change 
[their nature—^they will be happy memories stilL 
Perhaps it may be said, this must depend partly on 
the object of memory, and partly on the nature of 
tbe affliction. I‘will not enter on metaphysical re< 
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linements. 1 belieTe «a innocent joy \rill never for^ 
its joyousnoBS in the piesence of the darkest sorrow, 
if memoiy can only bring it thither. Happy days 
and a fair seene may alike pass away—^the scene 
not only from our eyes, but from the very face of the 
earth, vanishing like the hours with which it was 
associated—but, if the association can be retained, and 
its lustre brought to pierce the gloom which sur¬ 
rounds us, the light which is in it will not be found 
darkness. The beams of Faith and Resignation must, 
however, clear the way for it. Peiauaded that all is 
for the best, that all is the operation of unerring Love, 
we may in time be enabled to let in the radiance 
of early happiness upon our darkest sorrows. Other¬ 
wise, even a little present grief may shut out happy 
memories of considerable proportions. Fentonville is 
life symbolized. Whose flowers have not been shred 
away by the hand of Death or of Inconstancy ? In 
whose gardens and fields have not care and sorrow 
reared their dark and unsightly dwellings, their silent 
prison-houses, where they ply their stem corrective 
discipline P But shall these meditations mar the fresh 
enjoyments of childhood? Nay; they will not—they 
cannot; childhood, happily, is protected from this 
sufl'ering by a providential incredulity. Shall the 
retrospect overwhelm the mature with despondency ? 
Nay, again; .the dispensation is providential, and, 
therefore, must be good and wise. Who now repairs 
to Pentonvillo for clear air and rural joys? Yet 
it were no less unreasonable to seek the pure delights 
of heavenly-minded childhood upon earth. Those 
pleasures were given us that we might aim at that 
land where they abide for ever, by “becoming as 
little children ” in lowliness, docility, trustful faith, 
and tranquil purity, and thus fit ourselves for those 
substantial enjoyments, of wliich the exquisite expe¬ 
riences of childhood are, perhaps, the faithful shadow 
—^but no more. • • 

Our diorama has beguiled us somewhat from the 
idea with which we sat down to behold it. It has 
made us, perchance, “sadder;” if our sadness has 
made us “ wiser ” also, the exhibition will need no 
apology. 

— — 
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Chaftbk V. 

Impiwrad condoet of the boat—Folitenaw of her eepUin—Our 
•tyle of convemtion pontoniiiiilv on my part—Lauding—Po- 
koKon—StarUiig for our flnal deetlnatlon—The conntrv, the 
toad, tbo iloet—Their peculiar oharacter damonatrated—Wood- 
laod and ita principal inhabltanta—Prairie Lodge—Om meeting. 

OuB boat conducted herself much better in the latter 
part of her tour than the first. Her improved conduct 
gave the captain leisure, when he was awake, to spend 
some time with his female passengers. As I was the 
only one left after the departure of the Hooshier 
bride, these honours were concentrated on me. It 
would liave been a troublesome distinction had the 
(1) Continued from p. 288o 


engine been less noisy or his voice loader, but as >the 
one was "soft and low,” and the other hisi^, wlnsUed, 
groaned, and splattered continually, I was but little 
embarrassed by them. If his face expressed astonish¬ 
ment at what he uttered, I proceeded to look aston¬ 
ished myself. If he looked a negative, I shook my 
head; an affirmative, I nodded; sentiment, nothing 
was easier than to respond; profound, it cost little 
effort to look wise and inquiring. Every day he 
donned a fresh ruffle and wliito pantaloons; but the 
hose, I think, were the same—so that after two or 
three days, there wore several transverse stripes of a 
dark brown colour crossing the foot, which, at a 
distance, with a little aid from the imagination, might 
be construed into ribbons, and so made to impart the 
appearance of a more elaborate finish to the fine pumps. 
He had a Leghorn liat, with u wide rim lined with 
lemon-colourcd silk, in wliich he aired his brainless 
cranium on veiy wai'm days, though he never pardoned 
himself for appearing in the cabin with it. 

Wc worried on through I he flood of water that was 
pouring down the bed of the Illinois and submerging 
its banks, till the night of the fiflli day brought us to 
the landing-place of our friends in the town of 
Vokerton. It was at that time the county scat of 
one of the largest and wealthiest counties in the 
state. Ils name is faintly descriptive of its in¬ 
habitants in a double souse: one of tlieir favourite 
rcemations being a game at cards, which is indicated 
by the first two syllables of this name. A still more 
conclusive right to it was demonstrated before we left 
the town. We had a promise of a conveyance to 
reach our friends early in tlio moi-ning, but our utmost 
efforts of coaxing, hiring, and remonstrating failed to 
bring it till one o’clock. My vexation may easily be 
conceived. After a journey of nearly four weeks, to 
be delayed so long within nmc miles of the dearest 
friends I had on earth; to be doomed to sit in the 
wooden room of a wooden tavern, every beam and 
board of which wu.s saturated with the juice and 
fumes of tobacco; to look out, hour after hour, into 
the sleepy street of a river town, thronged with 
rough boatmen, horse-jockeys, plaintiffs and defendants, 
(for the court was in session,) witli their learned 
counsel, every man and boy of them armed with a 
cigar, or old pipe, brown with the absorbed fumes of 
tlie weed; to see among them all not a face that one 
had ever seen, and, tired as 1 then felt, not one that 
I could fancy I should ever wish to ace again,—^was 
insufcrable. Reading, in such a state of suspense, 
was out of the question; and it was impossible to set 
foot out of doors, for the mod mounted half-way to 
the tops of the men’s boots. I had not a few 
misgivings about the “new country,” and they in¬ 
creased in arithmetical progression, till a nondescript 
vehicle drove to the door, and Hal came in to announce 
that deliverance had at last come. Cloak and hat 
were never donned quicker than mine on that occasion. 
I stood waiting long before the baggage was in. 

The driver was a native. “Is this hyur the young 
woman that’s goin out ? ” said he. 

V. 8 
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** Ibe veiy same, sir.” 

“Wall, just wait till I get this truck aboard, and 
ril help you in." 

"Ilbank you, I can help myself. How long will it 
take you to drive to my sisters F ” 

"I cou’t rightly judge now; the roads is heavy and 
i the slues deep, but 1 allow we’ll fetch it about five 
o’clock, anyhow. I should a been here two hours 
ago, but my beast was out on the prairie, and 
. I couldn’t git him afore.” * 

"Well, our patience has been amply proved, 
meantime; but now, if you can, accomplish it by five 
o’clock. It’s just half-past one, and 1 confess I do 
not see clearly how one horse is to travel nine miles, 
witli three persons and the baggage, over the heavy 
roads and those other phenomena that you named, 
whatever they may be, even in that long time.” 

"Thar, we’re all ready now, that big piece of 
plunder can’t go; seat yourself with the lady, Mr. 
and we’ll put out;—jist hold on the lines a minute, 
till I go in.” 

When he returned he had replenished the inner 
man with a liberal potation of whiskey, and his 
resolutions for our benefit were multiplied indefinitely. 

He mounted a large trunk in front, flourished his 
whip, and we soon left the suburbs of Pokerton 
behind us. 

It was a glorious April day. The very air was 
exhilarating enough to have routed a legion of azure 
tormentors, not to mention the circumstances under 
which wc were breathing it. 

Those who have ever experienced the emotions that 
fill the heart when one approaches the home of 
friends—a dear sister or brotlier, after a separation of 
years, can appreciate something of ours as the wheels 
rolled on and brought us nearer to this interesting 
termination of our wanderings. The deep joy which 
will not permit one to be silent, and yet finds no relief 
in words; the questions which will continually force 
their way to utterance, though no answer is expected; 
the imaginary portrait of the home, its internal 
arrangements and external appearance; the changes 
which time has wrought in the persons of its old 
inmates; the appearance of the new ones he has 
introduced; the volume of the past which is to be 
opened by each party,—^its mingled contents of painful 
and ideaaurable records; thAiew things that are to be 
told, and the old ones, that are to be reviewed; the 
freshness of each to each, and the days that must 
elapse before this single charm can be diminished; the 
speculations upon the probable position and employ-' 
ment of each member of the family when you enter, 
and their surprise contrasted with your coolness which 
says, "Why, you didn’t know we were so near, but 
we did, and are not at all surprised;” all these 
thoughts and feelii^, and a thousand others which 
human language can but faintly define, crowded our 
minds and kept every faculty upon its fullest tension. 

The country itself had indescribable charms for the 
eye to which it was new. We had left the foliage of 
spring further south, but I rejoiced more to see the 


prairies in their naked majesty, having in my mind the 
rich promise which the coming months were to fulfil. 
Where they had not been burned, the grass was still 
brown, an4 the trees and copses naked. 

One of the great desires of my life that yet 
remained ungratified, was to see a prairie. Several 
smooth openings’ among the groves looked laige 
enough to our uneducated vision, but the driver 
declared they were nothing—mere "little meadows 
wliich would make smart tmek patches by-and-by. 
Jest nothm at all in the way of a prairie.” But this 
did not restrain our exclamations of delight at the 
beauty around us; to all which came the reply, 
“Nothin at all, ma’am.” 

I at last asked if wc should pass nothing entitled 
to the name of prairie P 

“None of much account,” he replied; "lhar’s two 
or three smart little openings among the baarens, but ; 
the timber’s scattered all over hyur.” | 

We crossed a little stream at some distance from '' 
(he town, and our rood thence onward, for more than 
a mile, wound among beautiful heights thinly wooded 
and covered with the clean brown grass. As we 
mounted one of these, the country opened before us, I 
and swept away to the eastern horizen, a distance of ' 
many miles—a smooth, open plain, undolted by a tree 
or other familiar object. I can never fbrget the thrill 
which this first unbounded view on a prairie gave me. 

I afterwards saw many more magnificent—^mauy richer , 
in all elements of beauty—many so extensive that this j 
appeared a mere meadow beside them—but no other ' 
had the charm of this. 1 have looked upon it a ; 
thousand times since, and wished in my selfish¬ 
ness that it might remain unclianged; that neither 
buildings, fences, trees, nor living things should 
change tts features while 1 live, that I might carry 
this iii;pl^ortrait of it unchanged to my grave. I see 
it now, its soft outline swelling against the clear 
eastern sky, its heaving surface pencilled with black 
and brown lines, its borders fringed with the naked 
trees! 

No better proof of the reality of this prairie could 
have been given than the silence which it inspired in 
myself and my companion. We had burst into ex- i 
clamations of delight a dozen times before, when the 
Tittle glades opened around us; but now there was not 
a-word uttered. Both were lost in contemplation of , 
the sublime spectacle which lay before us. We had 
no inquiries to make. Nature spoke to us in her own 
unequivocal language. 

But the view 'was short; the road soon wound 
again among trees, and afteru'ard ran across a tract 
of low open ground from which the prospect beyond 
was cut off. It began now also to be worse than we 
had found it. The turf was wet and very soft, and 
the soil where it was cut, so adhesive that it was 
extremely difficult for tiie horse to make any progress. 
We had not yet learned what the tluet were, and 
I was about asking our Jehu to enlighten us on this 
point, when a practical demonstration, much more 
impressive than the most eloquent description, siyier- 
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aeded the ncceuity, end, indeed, the opportunity 
of speech. 

We approached a long narrow line of stagnant 
"water, OUed with hogs of tall grass, and apparently 
very much broken up in the middle. There was no 
bridge m sight, and the road terminated abruptly on 
one side of this miniature swamp, and emerged as 
abruptly on the other. It was evident that people 
crossed, or at least drove in from both sides. 

The man on tlio trunk betrayed no hesitation, he 
only looked first to the right, then to the left, as if he 
contemplated turning out of the beaten track if any 
better one offered; but apparently the examination 
was fruitless, for he advanced and plunged his horse 
at once into the thickest of the black pool. I was 
certain we should never get through. The animal 
sprung, floundered, and pulled his best, and drew the 
waggon (the driver, by the way, called it a dearborn,} 
about twice its length, when ho went down, and I 
thought was going to disappear altogether, but a 
sudden jerk showed that he still found footing. The 
fore>wbeels sank in the place he had just occupied, 
the driver lay in the pool between, the horse stood 
high and dry on the opposite side, the shafts dragging 
at his heels, and Hal and 1 sat looking all sorts of 
consternation, first at the driver, then at the horse, 
then at each other. It was but [a moment, and both 
broke into a shont of laughter that brought Jehu in 
astonishment to bis feet, and drew the attention of 
two elderly ladies who were looking up some early 
sprouts of beaus in a garden near by. There wc sat 
dismally helpless, in a bemired and decrepit waggon, 
the horse and driver a few feet in advance, and both 
of us wondering how we were to get out. The man 
of the whip soon recovei'cd his self-possession, and 
merely remarking that the bottom of the slue must 
have fallen out since be crossed it, suggested tliat 
I should walk ashore as 1 best could, and go into the 
tavern, while he went to the blacksmith’s shop for 
help, and to get his fractures repaired. “It was 
right good luck,’’ said he as he drove off, “ that we 
didn’t get slued afore wc got to town.’’ 

"To town!” said Hal, opening his eyes in as¬ 
tonishment ; “ where is a town P ” 

“Why, hyur; don’t you see there’s a tavern, and 
yonder is a blacksmith’s shop, and two Aousen beside. 
This is Woodland.” 

"Yes, so 1 should think, in its natural sense.” 

On due inspection, however, a sign-post was visible 
before the smartest-looking of the three cabins. It 
belonged to the garden where we had seen the elderly 
ladies, and now both their caps were visible in front. 
People with travelling baggage could not pass through 
the town without inspection, still less be “slued" in 
its very suburbs, and not receive any proffer of 
hospit^ty from its principal inhabitants. . On chari¬ 
table thoughts intent, therefore, the good matrons 
issued from the door to invite the strangers in till 
repairs were made. While they approached, I had 
tinpn for a brief survey of their persons. As we 
were within two or three miles of our sister’s house. 


these people must be neighbours, so 1 had some 
interest in the examination. 

Both were somewhat past the middle period of 
life. One was a straight, tali, precise figure, trimmed 
at all comers into more than Puritan stiffness. Her 
face was expressive of much kindness, I thought. 
I was not so well skilled in physiognomy then as now. 
Her carriage was lady-like, and both her dress and 
mwner indicated tliat she was an emigrant from the 
east. The former, however, was peculiar, and betrayed 
the presence of some strong prejudices in the wearer. 
The waist was short, and the long skirt fell in narrow, 
perpendicular folds to the feet. The sleeves, (it will 
be remembci-cd that this was the period of maturity 
among large sleeves,) were confined to the long, 
slender arm half-way above the elbow, and thence 
cnlaigcd a trifle to the shoulder. A neat, square 
collar of spotted muslin surrounded the neck. The 
cap was equally plain; still all was in keeping with 
the person, whose whole mien was characterized by a 
stiffness that reminded one of a new-made Quaker in 
a ball-room. Her companion was quite a contrast to 
this in person and dress. She was shorter and thicker. 
Her movements were quick and free, and indicated a 
woman who hdd moved much, and always with an 
object. Her dress was more conformable,' as Mr. 
Weller, sen., would say. Her sleeves were larger, 
her waist longer, her skirt not so perpendicular, and 
her cap bad a fuller border. All these observations 
were made in a much shorter space than it will take 
to read them, for we met in less than a minute from 
the time when they commenced. A courteous salu¬ 
tation from the non-conformist and a cordial one from 
her companion were followed by a scrutinizing gaze 
through the glasses of the latter, and an exclamation, 

“ La I it’s Miss-, Mary’s sister, isn’t it ? ” There 

was no denying the charge. 

"I thought so, you look so much like her; come 
in, do. Why, you broke down in the slue, eh? Well, 
who’d a thought it?—but Mary’s been expectin on 
you this good while. She’ll be glad enough, 1 guess. 
Take a chair; you must be tired. And that’s your 
brother Henry with you, eh ? 1 thought I knowed 
yon as soon as 1 looked at you. It beats all how 
much you and Mary looks alike. Why, when’d you 
come up the river ? What, last night, and never got 
out here till this time ? Take off your things; you’ll 
have to wait some time for ’em to mend the waggon: 
the whippletree is broke; I see the fellow carryin it 
along in his hand.” 

■ “ No, thank you,” said I, embracing the first pause 
in the good old lady’s interrogatories and salutations, 
to inquire the distance that yet rcnioiiicd. 

"1^1 ’taitt’t but three mild; we’re nigh neighbours. 
Well, how glad they will be to see you 1 Do take off 
your bunnut; they won’t get tlie waggon mended 
right away.” 

I replied that I would walk rather than wait long, 
now we were so near. 

. "I massy, you can’t do it,—the road is ao wet and 
the slues so full of water. There’s a slue right out 
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here that you couldn’t get across at all, so jon’U have 
to wait.” 

I now turned my attention to a group of young 
girls who were gathered at the other side of the room. 
One of them, a pale, timid-looking child of fourteen, 
with lar^ black eyes and a face singularly like that 
of the tiuler woman, came forward, and was introduced 
by the latter as her daughter Josephine. The others 
bore the like relation to the hospitable landlady. 
When the latter abated the tempest of her speech a 
little, the more dignified non-conformist entered into 
conversation with me. She told me who she was, a 
piece of information wliioli had more interest for me 
than the reader may suppose; how long she had been 
there, and where she came from. It was all done in 
a very proper and precise manner. Not a single rule 
of etiquette was transgressed, either in question or 
answer. 

At the end of half an hour the waggon was at the 
door, and we were once more ready to start. We 
inquired of the landlady for the house. 

' " It’s the next but one,” she replied. ” You go by 
Squire O’Brien’s jist out here in the edge of the 
grove, and it’s the next one you come to. It’s a 
story and a half frame-house, with a kitchen back,” 

Silence seize your tongue, good woman, for the 
next half hour, for that hint 1 1 wouldn’t have looked 
at the best painting that represented it, and here, 
within an hour of seeing it, 1 have the whole thing 
set before me. 

We drove on, got over the she without breaking 
down, rode Ihrongh one or two little copses of hazel 
and sassafras, emerged on the open prairie with the 
same sky-bound savannah in front that had so charmed 
us a little way back, and continued thus till we struck 
the outskirts of a thin tract of barrens, entered a lane 
with fair fields on either hand, and saw two houses 
before us. But now we were all seized with a sudden 
mistiness of recollection. Nobody could tell whether 
it was the first or the second; something had been 
said about two close together, and it was finally 
settled between Hal and his Jehu that it must bo the 
further one. We looked hard at the first to see if we 
could detect no familiar face peering from its windows, 
but they seemed deserted and lonely. The yard and 
garden adjoining were enebsed with a picket-fence, 
some rose-bushes and a other flowering shrubs 
dotted the turf of clean cultivated grass, which was 
just springing from its winter bed, and there was an 
aspect about the whole that made me almost exclaim, 
“This must be Mary’s home.” But we had passed, 
and were looking back, when a face appeared at one 
of the kitchen windows that settled our doubts, and 
turned the horse’s bead in the direction of our own 
rather qnicker than was quite consistent with the 
safety of the dearborn. No accident befel ns, how¬ 
ever, and in another moment we were ushered through 
the 'unfinished hall into the room which served as 
kitchen, parlour, and dining-room. One was there 
whom our hearts bounded to see, but not Maiy. 

“Where is shef” 


“ She has stepped into her fathmr-in-faiw's, the next 
house i but she’ll be here in a moment, for she must 
have seen you.” 

The wdrds were scarcely uttered when the ouf8r 
door opened, and a thin, slight figure bounded in, and 
the next moment we were alternately clasped in her 
arms. “ My dear sister!” “ My dear brother I” were 
the only words we had need to exchange. Deep 
emotion^is always silent, 

Chapiib VI. 

Bun-bonneti, veili, glovM, bo.—Environment! of Fmbin Voigt 
lu neighboun—A horticultural cuiiotity—Preparing for tea— 
Partaking it—The evening—Who were present, and bow we 
spent it.; 

Maky was followed by a sturdy little boy, with 
cheeks like the rich side of a fall pear. He looked at 
us a moment, and then drew to tho opposite side of 
the room. 

“This is my Junius,” said the proud mother. 

“ So this is the famous letter-writer, about whose 
wonderful doings and sayings we have been favoured 
with such long passages in certain epistles from 
Prairie Lodge. He is not exactly as spiritual as old 
Nominns Umbra was at the last date, but he will be 
all the more interesting to us mortals by-and-by, when 
his highness condescends to make our acquaintance. 
Now let us see the externals of Prairie Lodge.” 

“ Oil, there is little to see now. Nature does most 
of our ornamental work here, and she has barely 
commenced the business of the season yet. I can 
show you what slic has to work on, and you will soon 
see for yourselves that she is au elegant and unsparing 
artist here. Now, are you ready P " 

“Yes.” 

“What, no gloves?” 

“Never a one. I want my hands at liberty,having 
a special use for them; and, moreover, I hate gloves.” 
“But you’ll wears sun-bonnetP" 

“Why, yes, I must concede as much as that, I 
suppose, though next to the articles just mentioned 
your close, straight-forward sun-bonuet b my ab¬ 
horrence.” 

“Yes, so I should think, and all other forms 
included, to judge from the colour of your face and 
neck.” 

“Why, I have worn, as you see, a little open hat, 
that would let me look wherever I chose. I have not 
lost sight of a leaf, or rock, or anything either 
curious or beautiful, for the sake of saving s shade of 
brown on my complexion.” 

“But you haven’t travelled from New York in that 
little ribboned nut-shell without a veil P ’’ 

“ Exactly so, sister mine. I packed my veil in the 
bottom of my trunk when I started, to save all 
scruples, and relieve myself from two or three trouble¬ 
some debates each day on the propriety of dropping 
it over my face for five minutes. I put veils in the 
same category with gloves.” 

"And sun-bonnets tooP Why you’ll run wild on 
the prairie before tbe first flowers are out; if the 
Indians were oroamng the country as often as they 
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used to be, three or four years sinc^ they’d take you 
along for a stray princess.” 

“Thank you; the rank would be flattering: but if 
it were due to our family on the scose of colour, I 
have ap elder sister who should take precedence.” 

“ Here we are. This little brook that is fringed by 
these willows, runs from a piece of springy ground 
above the garden, and falls into the little stream that 
crosses the road at the foot of that large tree. It is 
here all the year, except, occasionally, a few weeks in 
IB 17 dry seasons. One could scoop out a delicious 
little pool under those drooping willows, if one had 
time and felt no scruples about glovclcss hands.” 

“ Yes, I’ll think of it. Now where docs this clean 
path ler^ through that unparalleled gate and those 
bushes beyond f ” 

“ To the spring.” 

“ Ah, what a distance! ” 

“Oh yes, but we only bring water thence for 
drinking and cooking; wc have, usually, an abundance 
of rain-water near the door.” 

" That’s a blessing; but when the clouds fail ? ” 

“That is a failure we very seldom licar of iierc. 
You’ll see before you have been witlr us a week it i.s 
the last dispensation one would provide against.” 

“ You Lave showers, then, sometimes ? ” 

“The clouds wiU answer that question some day 
in a maiuier that will astonish you.” 

“Is there anything worth seeing in this grove 
beyond your spring P" 

“ Nothing of much interest in the natural world; 
there is a little spot there—” and my sister’s face 
lost its playful expression while she spoke. “ But I 
must tell you the story some day, when wo Jiave 
leisure, and take you to see it.” 

“ Very well, if it be melancholy, as I guess, let us 
dismiss it till some future time, when sorrow will he 
a pleasure. Whose house is that down the road ? ” 

“That is Mr. R——’s, John’s father. Wo call it 
‘the other house.’ ” 

“It would be more convenicut, would it not, to 
eliminate the last two letters of the article, and cut 
the phrase down to two words P ” 

“ Undoubtedly. But 1 trust you will not claim the 
idea as original. It is one we liave often availed 
onrsolves of, since the erection of this made a 
t’other of that.” 

“Very ingenious, truly. But what are all these 
shrubs about the yard ? ” 

“Here you see a row of forest trees: this tall one 

that bends so gracefully is an elm. John and- 

placed them here two years ago. These are roses along 
here; yonder are two lilacs on each side the front 
door; further on is another kind of rose between the 
gate and the large tree, and ibis is a seringa, but it 
has never flowered yet. Those soattered promiscuously 
yonder, are roses. I have been unable to procure a 
greater variety; indeed, if roses would bloom at all 
seasons, 1 should scarcely crave it. As the roots 
increase, 1 intend to divide and multiply them till the 
yard, all except my Ueaohing plat, is a wilderness of 


them. There is nothing in the flower world that 1 
so much love. They grow veiy fast on our rich soil. 
If different kinds of shrubbery were to bo had here, 
one could have a maguifleent display in a very few 
years. 1 have the promise of some from Cincinnati 
this spring, by a gentleman with whom you are 
partially acquainted, I believe. Oh, I declare it’s a 
phcuonicnon that red can be seen through so dark a 
brown! But this gentleman is to have a variety of 
plants scut 011 , and be offers to divide with me. By 
the way, 1 had like to have forgotten one horticultural 
curiosity. It is here on the west side of the house, 
under the bed-room window. These windows are not 
so bare in summer. I have a flowering scarlet-runner 
that clusters very tliickly over them, and makes 
a more beautiful drapery than your damask and 
gossamer.” 

“ 1 have no doubt; but show me your curiosity.” 

“ Here it is, do you recognise it? But there’s little 
need of asking; for a lady who abhors bonnets and 
veils, you blush easily, incthiiiks.” 

“1 scarcely know who would not blush to see 
themselves stared at by their own initials done in 
green of tliat size, and in salad, too! common salad! 
By-and-by it will be plucked and eaten in vinegar. 
Who would not blush at the prosiu-ct of such an 
ignominious blotting from the face of nature? But 
who is that approaching ns ? ” 

“My husband. You’ll hardly recollect him:—but 
come in. I must set about tea. Hal is whispering 
me that you havn’t eaten since you left St. Louis.” 

“If he doe.sn’t call such service as he did at the 
supper table last evening eating, it must be confessed 
wc have not.” 

“ Be seated; you will now Icam the convenience of 
having your parlour and diuing-room in tlie kitchen, 
—that is, when you arc your ow u servant. I take care 
of rny family alone, but it will interfere little with our 
conversation; you sit there, I work here; so it all 
goes on liannoniously.” 

“But sujipose I work with you; let me lay the 
table.” 

“Certainly. I shall refuse you no privilege of that 
kind.” 

In a few minutes the shining plales were laid upon 
the snowy cloth; a refle-eter filled with tender biscuit 
gliltcrcd on ihe hearth; the tea-kettle bubbled into 
the fire; the cellar yielded its stores of golden butter, 
cheese, and honey, and a repast was before ns tliat 
would have tempted appetilcs more pampered than 
ours had been. In the evening all the family were 
gathered, not excepting (he gentleman whose plants 
were on their way from Cincinnati. Tliere was also 
present a gentleman who had long been domiciliated 
with my sister’s family—a man with a dark face, 
which seemed the home of the very genius of melan¬ 
choly. A single word explained his connexion with 
the story which Mary had prombed me at some future 
day. The evening was spent in the eiqoyment of 
some of the richest emotions that belong to homaititr; 
all retired at a late hour; wc new ones with A wond 
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of novelty yet to explore—the others with many 
wonders of the eastern world yet to learn. 

chaptek vn. 

Frairte life begun—lUntbIci In tb« grovel and over the pralrici— 
Vuits on honebaek—An aOemoon with a neighbour three miles 
iliitant—Amusing details of this visit, a fair specimen of the 
social visiting of the country. 

The next day calls were received from the other 
house, invitations aeeeptcd, and prairie life fairly 
begun. 

There was everything yfet to see and learn, but we 
were under progress very soon. Hal, I believe, 
advanced much more rapidly than myself—a natural 
consequence of his being abroad so much more. But 
we were no stayers indoor. When the household 
cares were disposed of for an hour or two, away we 
went into the groves and thickets, or out upon the 
prairies. Tliere were some visits to bo made at two 
or three mites’ distance; these called for horses. 
Sometimes the call was responded to by one only, and 
1 remember one afternoon enjoying a hearty laugh 
when Ilal, who was to accompany us, came in and 
announced veiy gravely that the horse was ready, and 
that he would mount and wart till we came out. He 
had built a small addition to him, he said, and quite 
regretted there was not a fourth person to accompany 
us. Mounted thus, one on the saddle, the other 
behind on a blanket, with Hal for our bridle knight— 
and never had two ladies a more waggish or humorous 
one—we scoured the prairies. Hal was generally in 
at the mounting and dismounting; but unless tliere 
were danger to be encountered, we saw little of him 
between the goals; whot we gained over him by our 
speed being lost by the various explorations which 
curiosity or fancy led us to make. 

The equestrian of the prairies enjoys the largest 
liberty which falls to the lot of mortals. Time and 
distance are the only checks he knows. He draws 
his rein for whatever point he lists, and gallops in 
straight or curved lines on till he tires or reaches the 
spot. Physical freedom is nowhere more perfect, and 
seldom is it enjoyed with a higher zest than we brought 
to these excursions, great as was the disproportion 
between steeds and riders. 

Our visits were usually made in the afternoon. 
The hour for starting was the earliest practicable after 
dinner, which was always talttn at twelve. When the 
morning had been auspicious within, and only the 
ordinary affairs of the house were on hand, the 
preparations could all be made by one o’clock. But 
the force of habit was too stroug to suffer me to 
submit to this without an earnest protest, and 1 
remember feeling very much annoyed one day at 
being dragged out to spend a long afternoon less 
agreeably than we should have spent it at home. 

" What possible pleasure can it afford our hostess F ” 
1 inquired. 

“1 cannot vouch for the pleasure,” said Mary; 
« but the convenience, I can assure yon, will be very 
great.” 

“How, pray?” 


“If we go at one she will hare time to prepare tea; ! 
if we wait till two, she will bo compelled to dismiss j 
us without.” 

“Send a piessengcr, then, to assure her that wo are 
coming; that will give her time.” I 

“ Yes, but it would be very awkward to take her in 
mid preparation.” 

“Not at all for us; and the lady, on your own 
showing, can be endowed with no very high degree of 
sensibility; so 1 think your argument fails.” 

“ My argument may, but my experience does nqt. 

I have visited this lady, you never have; and I speak 
from positive knowledge when I say that it will not 
do to go later than one.” 

This was one of those obstinate cases—such as 
arise in many other affairs of life—in which one feels 
the reasons to be indisputable, but finds it difficult to 
set them forth in words. We repaired to our post at 
one o’clock; the hostess was already on the qui vine. 
SliG, however, sat about five minutes iffter our entrance, 
to give dignity to the reception, aud then went about 
consummating the great event of the day—the tea 
table. The whole affair went on in the room where ■ 
we sat, so that I shall be able to give its different 
stages and progress with an accuracy which, 1 trust, 
may be appreciated. 

i’irst stage—half-past one—a kettle of pumpkin is 
suspended over the lire for stewiug, aud a tea-kettle 
placed ou the hearth, a few inches from the forestick; 
half past two, a patent oven is placed before the fire, 
filled with gingerbread, of which I will give the recipe 
to the next edition of the Frugal Housewife. Next, 
the pumpkin is taken up and prepared for baking, by 
sifting and mixing with eggs, milk, ginger, and 
molasses. I ought to have remarked that as all this 
took place in the month of May, the pumpkin was 
dried. At four o’clock, the gingerbread was replaced 
by a pan of wheaten biscuit, and the tea-kettle was 
suspended front the hook whence the pumpkin had 
been taken. At half-past four, the table was placed 
ill the centre of the room, and covered with a cloth. 
Dishes now began to drop around upon it. They 
appeared at random, of all ages, colours, aud sizes, just 
as the congregation gathers at a country meeting¬ 
house. This continued till dark, broken at intervals 
by the attention necessary to affairs elsewhere. At 
five o’clock, the biscuits were removed, wrapped in a 
table-cloth or towel, and a pie placed in the oven. 
The fire was stimulated with a fresh basket of chips. 
Time was shortening now, and affairs began to wear a 
hurried look. 1 could not forbear taking advantage 
of a short absence of the hostess, to ask hfory whether 
her experience would enable her to guarantee ns any 
supper, with all our punctuality. At six o’clock, a 
plate of dried beef and pickles appeared ou the table, 
flanked by a saucer of honey aud a preserve dish of 
plums. The teapot was scalded at half-past six, the 
biscuit and coke had taken their places at a quarter 
to seven, and just fifteen minutes afterward, we were 
seated at the table. The attention of the hostess was 
several times interrupted by the pie, which would sot 
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bake; at last slie declaied heraelf under the necessity 
of apolc^zing for its conduct, and asking us to excuse 
its appearance. We left a little before eight o’clock, 
and the naughty pie was taken from its hot berth a 
few miputes previous. When I was invited to repeat 
the visit, it was impossible to forbear expressing 
myself ao higlily entertained that I should take great 
pleasure in doing so. 

This is not an exaggerated report; but it is due to 
the femalea of the country to say tliat such extreme 
slowness is not characteristic of them. The person 
who figured here was an importation from the Buckeye 
State, and would have been a snail even in Yankee 
land. 

This, though a literal description, is a fair represen¬ 
tation of social visiting in that country. 

(To ht ooniinutd.) 

EPITAPHS AND GRAVE-YARDS. 

By r. LAWEENCE. 

“ Man is a noble animal, splendid in ashes, pompous 
in the grave.”—Sia Tuokas Bbowh. | 

“ ViCTOBY, or Westminster Abbey! ” was the 
exclamation of Commodore Nelson, when, during the 
great contest with the Spanish fleet, under Sir Jolm 
Jervis, on flic 14th February, 1797, he sprang from a 
captured vessel at the head of an intrepid boarding 
party, and seized another ship from the astonished 
and terrified enemy. “A grave in the Abbey”—too 
often an early grave—is, in like manner, the groat 
ambition and reward of the English statesman. To 
be carried, a lifeless corpse, llirough long lines of 
formal mouiners, and intcn'cd in that stalely pile, 
is the gorgeous vision which cheers him at his post of 
duty, and stimulates the exhausted energies of mind 
and body. The neglected man of genius, consigned 
during his life-time to penury and wretchedness, is 
indemnified for his sufferings (in the world’s opinion) 
by a bust in Poet's Corner, as in the memorable 
instance of the author of Hudibras, on the erection 
of whose monument in Westminster Abbey the 
following graphic and .sarcastic lines were written 

Whilst Botibe, needy wretch! was yet alive. 

No generous patron would a dinner give; 

See him, when starv’d to death, and turn’d to dust, 

Presented with a monumental bust. 

The poet’s late is hero in emblem shewn { 

He asked for bread, and he received—a atone. 

« To subsist in lasting monuments,” as Sir Thomas 
Brown lias it, “has been always the characteristic 
infirmity of the noblest and most active minds.” Nay, 
even weaker men exult in the idea of Imndiiig down 
to distant generations, by means of the sepulchral 
memorial, some slight record of their existence. 
Whilst these feelings arc so strongly implanted in our 
nature, it is reasonable enough that oar mRilifiitinn H 
should often turn on " graves and epitaphs,” and 
thongh the sulqect is not recommended by novelty_ 


though it is a topic with which every one is in some 
degree familiar, we trust that our readers will pardon 
us for attempting to string together a few remarks 
upon English epitaphs, and upon grave-yards in 
England and elsewhere. The theme, wo know, is an 
exceedingly fertile and inviting one, but bearing in 
mind how much has been written upon it, we intend to 
confine our observations within very narrow limits. 

It will not surprise those who lake any interest in 
the subject we have started, that wo first invite their 
attention to scenes which they have often visited. 
We say, “often visited,” because we take it for 
granted that wherever the tombs and sepulchral 
memorials of our greatest men arc grouped together, 
every Englishman with a spark of national pride in 
his bosom will occasionally love to linger. In treat¬ 
ing, therefore, of the epitaphs in our great metro¬ 
politan cathedrals, we shall consider our readers to 
be trending with us over familiar ground; although 
it is ground far too .interesting for us to omit to 
notice, or even to pass lightly over. The memorials 
of Englisii worthies in Westminster Abbey and 
St. Paul’s arc of all monuments in this great city the 
last we would see perish. It may be a question 
wlicllicr such memorials are well placed witliin the 
walls of a cathedral, or whether they could not with 
greater propriety bo deposited elsewhere; but this is a 
point which, though of much importance, wc feel it 
would be inexpedient for us to discuss here. 

The best epitaphs, according to our notion, are 
generally the shortest and the plainest. In no 
description of composition is elaborate and highly 
ornate phraseology so much out of place. Where a 
world-wide reputation has been achieved by the 
illustrious dead, the inscription of the name alone, 
with the addition perhaps of a date, (as many instances 
might be cited to prove,)' is often calculated to 
produce a more impressive effect than an ostentatious 
epitaph. It has been observed that the simple 
words— 

Catuebine the Great to Peter the First, 
inscribed upon the monument erected by the Empress 
Catherine of Russia to tlie memory of Peter the 
Great, arrogant as they are, contain the essence of 
the true sublime. And, iu like manner, amongst the 
most impressive memorials in Westminster Abbey 
are the words, “ 0 rare Ben Jonson,” chiselled |i 
beneath the great playwright’s bust, and the name of 
J. Dryoen, with the dale of his birth and death, and 
the simple statement, that the tomb on which it is 
inscribed was creeled, in 1720, by John Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham. We doubt whether the effect 
of the latter would have been improved by tlie 
addition of the couplet which was written for it by 
Pope, admirable as that couplet is:— 

This Sheffield raised: the sacred dust below 

Was Dryden once—the rest who does not know! 


(1) This coune ha« been adopted in the monument recently 
erected in Weatminster Abbey to the memory of Robert fiouthey, 
which, the vivitor will remark, merely recorda hie pamt and tu 
date cf hia birth and death. 
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Atnuti g the best epitaphs to be met vith in the 
interesting portion of the Abbey known as Poet's Cor¬ 
ner, we ore inclined to number that on Edmund Spenser, 
which combines in on eminent degree the qualities of 
dignity and simplicity, and possesses a character of 
its own which at once attracts attention. The 
monument upon which it appears had been originally 
erected by Anne, Countess of Dorset, and having 
fallen into decay, was restored, in 1768, precisely in 
its old form. 

Hearo lyes (expecting the second 
Comminge of oar Saviour Chbisi 
Jistrs) the body of Edmond Spencer, 

The Prince of Poets in his tyme. 

Whose divine spirrit needs noe 
Other witnesse than the works ^ 

Which be left behinde him. 

He was borne in London in the yoare 1553, 

And died in the year 1598. 

Tiie epitaph of Michael Drayton, another of the 
Elizabethan poets, said by some to be the composition 
of Ben Jonson, and by others of Quarles, has also 
a Bpecies of quaint beauty and solemnity about it 
which raises it above the ordinary level. It, was 
o]%inally set in gilt letters— 

Miobasl Dbaitoh, Esq. 

A memorable poet of this age. 

Exchanged hia lanrell for a crowne of glorye, 

A"- 1681. 

Doe, pious marble I let thy readers knowo 
What they and what their children owe 
To Doaiion's name, whose sacred dust 
We recommend unto thy rncsr; 

Protect his memory, and proserre his stoiye, 
Bemaine a lastinge monument of his gloiye; 

And when thy ruines shall disclaimo 
To be the treas’icr of his name, 

His name that cannot fade shall be 
Ad everlasting monument to thee. 

* We cannot say that the Latin epitaphs in West¬ 
minster Abbey are much to our taste, nor can we, 
under any circumstances, recommend the use of a 
dead language in funeral inscriptions. One Latin 
epitaph, however, we cannot pass over, namely, 
that to the memory of Oliver Goldsmith, by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson—a noble and scholar-like produo- 
tion, dictated by genuine affection, and full of grace 
and tenderness. In the delineation of the personal 
and literaiy character of deceased friend, we 
recognise idl the grander traits of honest Samuel’s 
loving heart and powerful pen. Notliing can be in 
better taste than bis just and generous oommeu- 
dation of his friend’s genius;— 

Affectnum potent et lenU Dominator; 

Ingenio soblimis—^vividns, vcrsatilis, 

Oratione grandis, nitidua, venustos— 

To return to the English epitaphs in the Abbey, 
one of the most remarkable for its elegance and sim¬ 
plicity is that on Purcell, the composer, which is 
reputed, on the authority of Malone, to have been 
tb oompositian of Diyden. It is certainly not 
unworthy of his pen :— 


Here lyre 

Hskar Pojumu, Esq. 

Who left this life, 

And is gone to that blessed place 
Where only his Harmony 

Can be exceeded. * 

Obiit 21 die Novembris 
Anno Aitatis sum 87 
Annoque Domini 1695. 

Among the more modern inscriptions, those upon 
the great engineers, James Watt and Thomas Telford, 
are particularly worthy of notice. The former is from 
the pen of Lord Brougham, and is justly admired for 
its noble and expressive phraseology 

Not to perpetuate a name, 

, Which must endure while the peaceful arts flourlBh, 
But to show 

That mankind have learned to know those 
Who best deserve their gratitude, 

The King, 

His ministers, and many of the nobles 
And commoners of the realm 
Baised this monument to 
Jakes Wait, 

Who, directing the force of an original genius, 
li^rly exercised in philosophic research. 

To the improvement of the Kteam Engine, 
Enlarged the resources of bis country. 
Increased the power of man, 

And rose to eminent place 
Among the most illnstrious followers of science. 
And the real benefactors of the world. 

The inscription upon Telford’s monument is equally 
chaste and beautiful. After giving his name and the 
dates of Lis birth and death, it presents this noble 
summary of his life and character :— 

The orphan son of a shepherd, self-educaled. 

He raised himself. 

By his extraordinary talents and integrity, 

From the humble condition of an operative mason. 
And became one of the 

Most eminent Civil Engineers of the age. 

This marble has been erected near the spot 
Where his remains are deposited, 

By the friends who revered his virtues, 

But his noblest monuments are to be found amongst 
The great public works of his country. 

Every visitor to Westminster Abbey will reverently 
pa\ise before the maguihoeut cenotaph of the great 
Earl of Chatham, which, though somewhat too confused 
and elaborate in its artistic decorations, is not un¬ 
worthy of the great services of the greatest of English 
ministers. Having achieved a higher reputation as a 
statesman arid orator than any other pubUo man which 
his country had produced, and having fallen, as it were, 
in her service, the national gratitude was displayed in an 
unprecedented manner by the honours paid to his 
memoiy. His body lay in state for three days in the 
painted chamber in the House of Lords— hiS publie 
funeral exceeded in splendour the obsequies of princes 
of the blood—bis debts were paid by the nation—and 
finally, the stately tomb to which we have drawn 
attention was pla^ ovw Us remains. The inscrip¬ 
tion upon it, whilst exceedingly plain and simple, is 
impressive and appropriate 
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Ereoitd by the King and ParUament 
Ai a testimony to 
The Virtues and AMMty 
of 

WaiiAK Pitt, Eam, or Chatham, 

During whose administration, in the reigns of 
Qeorge 11. and Oeorge Ill. 

Divine Providence 
Exalted Qroat Uritain 
To a height of Prosperity and Qiory 
Unknown in any former age. 

Of the poetical epitaphs in the Abbey some of the | 
most important are by Alexander Pope. Like every¬ 
thing else that proceeded from his pen, they arc highly 
polished and carefully written, but, viewed as monu¬ 
mental inscriptions, entirely midistinguished for any 
striking exeelleneo. Among the best of them is that 
on the Honourable James Craggs, a secretary of state, 
rather discreditably mixed up with the South Sea 
Bubble:— 

Statesman, yet friend to truth I of soul sincere. 

In action faithful, yet in honour clear I 

Who broke no promise, served no private end, 

Who gained no title, and who lost no friend; 

Ennobled by Himself, by all approved, 

Praised, wept, and honoured by the Muse he loved. 

The epitaph on Gay is interesting as a tribute of 
friendship, and for the faithful portrait which it pre¬ 
sents of that pleasing and amiable poet. The simplicity 
of his character is admirably delineated in the first 
couplet:— 

Of manners gentle, and affections mild. 

In vrit a man, eivnplicity a cliUd. 

Taken altogether it is a most beautiful and appropriate 
composition, and we cannot but regret that the monu¬ 
ment on which it appears should bo disfigured by the 
doggrel lines, said to have been written by Gay himself, 
and inscribed on the ledge just above Pope’s epitaph; 

Life is a jest, and all things show it; 

I thought BO once, but now 1 know it. 

The epitaph of Nicholas Rowe, the dramatist, (also 
by Pope,) has been much admired for the pathos of the 
concludii^ lines, the beauty of which, however, it is 
a matter of notoriety, was considerably marred by a 
plain prosaic circumstance, which proves the danger 
of assuming facts even in poetical compositions. The 
monument is commemorative of the poet and of his 
only daughter, the wife of Henry Fane, Esquire. His 
widow survived liim, and her inconsolable affliction 
vans beautifully depicted by Popej 

To these so mourned in death, so loved in life. 

The childless parent, and the widowed wife, 

With tears inscribes this monumental stone. 

That holds their ashes, and expects Iter own. 

Almost, however, before “ the monumental stone ” 
was finished, the disconsolate widow dried her eyes, 
and married a gallant colonel of dragoons, without 
considering tiiat she was spoiling the beauty of her 
husband’s epitaph. So much for poetical prophecy 
gtiti female oonstancy! ' 

Among the most flagrant instances of false taste 


and imbecility in the monumental inscriptions in | 
Westminster Abbey, we must specify; before we pass 
on, that on the ^mb of David Garrick. The tomb 
itself has been described as “ a theatrical conceit, of 
w'hich the design exhibits neither taste nor invention.”' 
The epitaph was the production of Pratt, the author 
of Harvest Homo and other lucubrations which have 
long since been consigned to the tomb of the Capulets; 
and both epitaph and monument ore thus spoken of 
by Charles Lamb in the Es»ai/s of Elia. Alluding 
principally to the eccentric attitude of the actor’s effigy, 
he observes, "Though I would not go so far, with 
some good Catholics abroad, as to shut players alto¬ 
gether out of consecrated ground, yet 1 own I was 
not a little scandalized at the indroductiou of theatrical 
airs and gestures into a place set apart to remind us 
of the saddest realities. Going nearer, I found in¬ 
scribed under this burlesque figure a farrago of false 
thought and nonsense.” The farrago in question is in 
verse, and represents Shakspearc and Garrick os 
“ twin stars ” (!) who as long as time shall lost are to 
“ irradiate earth with a beam divine.” 

There are but few epitaphs in St. Paul’s Cathednd— 
the other great resting-place of our illustrious dead 
—which we deem worthy of remark or reproduction. 
The best in the whole edifice, and one of the most 
perfect compositions of its kind, is the well-known 
inscription commemorative of its.rcnowned architect. 
Sir Christopher Wren- 

Subditus conditur hujiis Ecclesiee et Urbis 
Conditor, CnaisTOPHEHus When, qui vizit 
Annos ultra nonaginta, non sibi, sed 
Bono publico. Lector, si monumentum reguirU, 
Circumspice. 

We need not point out the beauties of this celebra- 
brated epitaph:—its terseness of phraseology (to 
which no translation could do justice,)—its sugges¬ 
tiveness, grandeur, and dignity. Another Latin epi¬ 
taph in St. Paul’s is also deserving of notice, both on 
account of its merit, and the individual it comme¬ 
morates. We allude to the inscription on the monu¬ 
ment of Dr. Samuel Johnson, written by the famous 
scholar. Dr. Parr. 

Of the English inscriptions in this Cathedral,' the 
only one which seems to possess any striking charac¬ 
ter, is that on the monument of the philanthropist, 
John Howard. It concludes with the well-known 
sentence: “ He trod on open and unfrequented path 
to immortality, in the ardent and unremitting exercise 
of Christian charity. May this tribute to his fame 
excite an emulation of his truly glorious achievements.” 

From the remarks we have made, and the few 
illustrations we have selected from notorious sources, 
it will be concluded tliat it is no veiy easy matter to 
produce a good epitaph. Great practice in the art of 
composition is required—great power of condensation 
—and the exercise of rare judgment and discrimiiu- 
tion. In their efforts at epitaph-writing, few Englbh 
poets have appeared to great advantage. One or two 
perfect specimens, indeed, we do possess, but the 
(I) ■■ Worthin of England,” by Geo. Lewis Bmythe, 1850. 
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success of ft single writer must be set off against tbe 
failure of a great many others. Of our good epitaphs, 
the very best, in our opinion, is that on the Countess 
Dowager of Pembroke, the sister of Sir Philip Sidney, 
by Ben Jouson. Although it has been often quoted, 
we cannot find it in our hearts to exclude it from oui 
seleotious 

ITndemeath this sable hearse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 

Sidney's sister, Pembroke’s mother i 
Death, 'ere thou hast slain another. 

Fair, and wise, and good as she. 

Time shall throw his dart at thee. 

Delicacy of expression, and grandeur and beauty of 
thought, are uuited in this exquisite prodnetion. 
Another of Jonson’s epitaphs, although more rugged 
in versification, is also deserving of quotation; 

Underneath this stone doth lio 
As much virtue as could die ; 

Which, when alive, did vigour give 
To as much beauty as could live. 

If she had a single fault. 

Leave it buried in this vauit. 

We have already had occasion to 'make a few 
remarks on Pope’s epitaphs. Not a few of them, as 
we have before hinted, appear to us tame and insipid, 
and characterised by a false taste. We would, how¬ 
ever, except from this ceusurc the well-known couplet 
designed for the monument of Sir Isaac Newton, in 
which dignity of language, and boldness of conception, 

I are strikingly blended:— 

Nature and nature's laws lay bid in night;— 

God said, “ Let Newton be I” and all was light. 

David Garrick is the author of some very good and 
characteristic epitaphs. The best of them, to our 
taste, is that upon Claudius Philips, the musician, who 
lived and died in great poverty. It was for some 
time ascribed to Dr. Johnson, but is. uow clearly 
established to have been the production of Garrick> 

Philips, whose touch harmonious could remove 

The pangs of guilty power and hapless love, 

Best here, distress'd by poverty no more. 

Here find that calm thou gav’st so oft before; 

Sleep undisturb'd within this peaceful shrine, 

Till angels wake thee with a note like thine. 

Another of Garrick’s most celebrated epitaphs, is 
that on Mr. Havard, the conMdian, who died in 1778. 
It is described by the author as a tribute “to the 
memory of a character he long knew and respected.” 
Whatever its merits as a composition, the professional 
metaphor introduced is, to say the least of it, sadly out 
of place;— 

" An honest mom’s the noblest work of Gud.” 

Havard, from sorrow rest beneath this stone; 

An honest man—beloved as soon as known; 
Howe’er defective In the mimic art, 

In real life he justly play'd bis part I 
The noblest character he acted well. 

And heaven applauded when the curtain fell. 

The epitaph on William Hogarth, in Chiswick 
Churchyi^, (also by Garrick,) is in far better taste 


Farewell, great painter of mankind. 

Who reach’d the nobleat point of art; 

Whose pictured morals cham the mind, 

And through the eye correct the heart! 

If genius fire thee, r^er, stay; 

If nature touch thee, drop a tear:— 

If neither move thee, turn away. 

For Hogarth’s honour'd dust Uos here. 

Some distihgaished men have amused themselves 
in their life-time, by inditing epitaphs for themselves. 
Benjamiu Franklin, and the great lawyer and orien¬ 
talist, Sir William Jones, have left us characteristic 
performances of this kind in prose, and from Matthew 
Prior we have a mock-serious epitaph in verse. The 
latter composition has been often quoted, but its 
author was so great a master of terse, epigrammatic 
expression that it will bear repetition: 

Nobles and Heralds, by your leave, 

Here lie the bones of Matthew Prior; 

The son of Adam and of Eve, 

Can Bourbon or Nassau go higher! 

Written in the same spirit, but superior in tone and 
quality, is the following epitaph “on a poor but 
honest man,” the authorship of which is unknown 
to us;— 

Stop, reader, here, and deign to look 
On one without a name. 

Ne’er enter’d in the ample book 
Of fortune or of feme. 

Studious of peace, he hated strife; 

Meek virtues fill'd his breast; 

His coat of arms, “ a spotless life,’’ 

“ An houcst heart” his crest. 

Quarter'd therewith was innocence. 

And thus his motto ran :— 

“ A conscience void of all offence, 

Before both God and man.” 

In the great day of wrath, though pride 
Now scorns bis pedigree. 

Thousands shall wish they’d been allied 
To this great family. 

The identical thought contained in Prior’s epitaph 
is ludicrously expressed in the following inscription 
taken from a monument erected in 1703, in the New 
Church burying-ground of Dundee, to the memory 
of J.H. 

Here lies a Man, 

Corn'd of Adam and Eve; 

If any will climb higher, 

I give him leave. , 

Amongst our poetical epitaphs, of the more polished 
oud elaborate class, wc must uot omit to notice two 
by the poet Masou; one of them being to the memory 
of his mother, in Bristol Cathedral, and the other 
on a young lady named Drummond, in the choroh of 
Brodswortb, Yorkshire. We have only space for the 
latter. 

Here sleeps what once was beauty, once was grace; 
Grace, that with tenderness and sense oombined 

To form that harmony of soul and face. 

Where beauty shines the mirror of tho mind. 
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Boeli ms the maid that, in the mom of youth, 
Invii^rin Innocence, in nature's pride. 

Blest wiu each art that owes its charms to truth. 
Sank in her father’s fond embrace, and di^ 

He veeps; 0 renente the holy tear t 
Faith lends her aid to ease afBiction's load; 

The parent mourns his chiid upon the bier. 

The Christian yields an angel to his Qod. 

Of whimsical and satirical epitaphs,—some actually 
inscribed upon the tomb-stone, and others merely 
written and intended for pasquinades,—a large collec¬ 
tion might be made. We must admit that we have 
ourselves little taste for these anomalous compo¬ 
sitions, nor do we consider it creditable to the 
national character, tliat so many English churcliyards 
can be pointed out where tlicy oedhr. Within the 
hallowed precincts of the grave,—in the presence, as 
it were, of the awful realities of death,—it would be 
thought that few men would care to jest. Neverthe¬ 
less, experience proves that there arc those who will 
make even the sad paraphernalia of the tomb the 
subject of mirth and pleasantry: witness the epilaph 
designed for the tomb of Sir John Vanbrugh, distin¬ 
guished as a dramatist and architect, and reflecting on 
his achievements in the latter capacity;— 

Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 

The original of the following not very gallant pro¬ 
duction is to be found among the epigrams of Builcau: 

Here lies my wife ; there let her lie: 

She is at rest—and so am I. 

We do not suppose that this was ever engraved 
upon a tombstone, either in its French or English 
dress; but the following doggrel lines are said to 
have been actually copied from a slab in an English 
clmrch:— 

Here lies the body of Sarah Sexton, 

Who as a with did never vex one; 

We can’t say that for her at the next stone. 

Tlie following effort of rustic wit (?) is also known 
to have appeared on a tombstone in Essex :— 

Here lies the man Richard, 

And Mary his wife t 
Their surname was Pritchanl; 

They lived without strife; 

And the reason was plain; 

They abounded in riches, 

They no care had nor pain, 

And the wife woro the breeches. 

We will not, however, multiply examples of these 
compositions. Doggrel lines of the description we 
have quoted have often found their way into print, 
and we have selected one or two of the least offensive, 
as examples of oddity and eccentricity. It may be 
added, however, that compliments almost as strange 
as tins sort of satire have been sometimes engraved 
upon tombstones; as in the following flattering epi¬ 
taph on a beautiful young lady 

Sleep soft in dust, wait the Almighty’s will. 

Then rise unchanged, and be an angel stilL 


From the subject of epitaphs to that of grave-yards 
and cemeteries, the transition is so easy and natural, 
that we are tempted to enlarge the limits of our paper, 
for the purpose of making a few observations upon 
them. We have somewhere met with the remark that 
national peculiarities and characteristics are nowhere 
more strikingly displayed, than in burial-places and 
monumental inscriptions. Perhaps the theory is 
fanciful, mid if carried to its full extent untenable; 
but it receives some support from the parade of senti¬ 
ment whioli we meet with in a French cemetery, and 
also from some of the features of an English church¬ 
yard, where the epitaphs, though little distinguished 
for taste or variety, are generally expressive of honesty 
and heartiness of affection. In Scotland, also, it has 
been observed, that the plain and massive grave-stones 
harmonize with and illustrate the deep-seated and 
rugged piety of the people; whilst in Ireland, the ill- 
tended and slovenly burial-places symbolize the un¬ 
steadiness of the Celtic character. But, however this 
may be—and the notion is hardly worth dilating on— 
we invite onr readers to consider with us for a few 
moments the merits and defects of our present 
arrangements, in city, town and country, for tlie 
interment of the dead. 

In the first place, we innst protest, in common we 
hope with all sensible persons, against the practice 
which has hitherto prevailed to such a fearful extent, 
of burying the dead in the very heart and centre of 
populous towns and cities, and of continuing the use 
of over-crowded churchyards, surrounded on all sides 
by human liabitations. We believe tiie practice to be 
both revolting and nnneccssary, and wo protest 
against it in the name of expediency, of liumanity, and 
of propriety. Putting the matter simply on the ground 
of taste and feeling, we object to a system which 
renders the resting-place of the departed liable to 
continual desecration, as well ns a source of annoy¬ 
ance to the living; and we rejoice to find that the 
legislature has endeavoured by a recent enactment in 
some degree to remedy the evil, by empowering the 
Board of Health to prohibit interments in over¬ 
crowded burial-grounds. 

The view which we take upon this subject is 
sanctioned so completely by the instincts of humanity 
ami the dictates of common sense, that it is, perhaps, 
hardly necessary to refer to precedent, or to cite the 
practices of other nations and other times in its 
support. Nevertheless, we will remind our readers 
that among the Greeks, the ccmcteiy, or “place of 
rest,” was always wi/hout the cities, and that among 
the Homans, the interment of the dead beyond the 
walls was provided for by special enactment. The 
early Christians, also, originally buried outeide their 
cities, though in the course of time they were 
induced to transfer their burial-places to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of their churches. The notion that led to 
this change was of course the greater sanctity of the 
latter situation; and that idea has naturally clung to 
us up to this day. Where circumstances permit and 
sanction it, we admit that no place of intement can 
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bo more appropriate than the oonsecrated ground in 
the Ticinitj of the church. We lore the mii church¬ 
yard, where the "immemorial” yew-tree casts its 
solemn shade over the tuxf-oorered graves of the 
humble dead, and everytliing breathes the, air of 
tranquillity and repose. With its hallowed associa¬ 
tions, and aspect of solemnity, peace, imd serenity, it 
would be impossible, we believe, to imagine a more 
appropriate resting-place from the fitful fever of life, 
or one more consonant with the feelings and instincts 
of our nature. But the churchyard in the large city 
or town is a very different thing. Its narrow limits, 
often liable to be still further contracted by undue 
encroachments,—^its graves profaned to make room 
for fresh tenants,—-the busy hum of life and business 
surrounding it on all sides, and forming so strange a 
contrast to the stillness of the grave,—all combine to 
convince tlie most thoughtless and the most bigoted 
(for to all “old ways" some men will be found 
bigoted,) of the impropriety of such a mode of 
interment. 

We say then, Abolish altogether the interment of 
the dead amongst the habitations of the living in 
large, populous, busy towns. As a substitute, ceme¬ 
teries, or burial places in the suburbs, must be of 
course resorted to. Many of these have already been 
established iu London and other large places, by 
means of Joint Stock Companies; and their establish¬ 
ment has done much to diminish the number of in¬ 
terments in crowded burying-grounds. But it is 
obvious that such a mode of burial is only accessible 
to tile comparatively wealthy, aud it cannot be said, 
therefore, that any efficient remedy is yet applied to 
the evil of which we complain. 

With regard to the taste exhibited in the sepul¬ 
chral memorials of English cemeteries, (which is a 
matter more immediately germane to our present in¬ 
quiry,) we shall say but little. Many of our readers 
must be familiar with those in the neighbourhood of 
the metropolis, and have, doubtless, formed an opinion 
upon this point. As far as our own impressions go, 
—whilst we admire the decency and repose, the 
neatness and propriety which arc so grateful to the 
feelings of survivors, and form so striking a contrast 
to the squalid deformity of the city burial-place,—we 
cannot say that the cemeteries wc have visited present 
in their monumental memoriaili and inscriptions many 
examples of elevated taste and poetical feeling. 
The sepniohral emblems which abound on all sides 
are characterised by great sameness and triteness, 
(witness the frequent oconrenceof broken columns, and 
similar common-place memorials;) whilst, with regard 
to epitaphs, we think we are justified in saying that 
there are few which display originality of thought, or 
any remarkable power of expression. 

" They order this matter better in France.” Thus 
does Sterne begin the narrative of his “ Sentimental 
Journey through France and Italy;” and if the ora¬ 
cular remark can in these days bo said to apply to 
anything, we think it may bo pro^rly applied to 
burying-grounds. In the first revolution, the National 
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Assembly, by one of its most salutary decrees, pro¬ 
hibited interments within churcbes, and directed the 
formation of burial-plaoes at a distance from human 
dwellings. During the dismal period of the Reign of 
Terror which soon followed, (when Death was declared 
an Sternal Sleep,) men and women were buried any¬ 
where and everywhere, without memorial or Inscrip¬ 
tion to mark the spot. But this barbarism was 
succeeded by a strong reactionary feeling. At the 
beginning of the present century decrees were pro¬ 
mulgated for the regulation of cemeteries, and it must 
be confessed that at the present time the Parisiui 
burial places are superior to any arrangements of our 
own for the interment of the dead. The famous 
cemetery of Pin la Chaise (consecrated in 1804) 
ranks first in order, and is worthy of a few remarks. 
Among the many hundreds of our countrymen to 
whom the sights of Paris (thanks to the potent iu- 
fluenob of rail and steam !) are now so familiar, there 
are few who have visited this spot without bringing 
away some pleasing impressions. Not that we intend 
fo assert that Phre la Chaise is all that a burying- 
ground should be. For from it. We should like less 
prettiness and more solemnity; less theatrical display, 
less trite sentimentality. But still its advantages are 
great over all the burial-places on a largo scale which 
it has been our lot to visit. To say nothing of its 
wcU-ohosen situation, and the fine panoramic view of 
Paris which is obtained from it, there is a striking 
and peculiar beauty in the admixture of tombs, shrubs, 
and flowers, for which it is remarkable. Death is 
here disarmed of all that is terrible in its aspect. Yhe 
resting-place of the departed is made as attractive as 
Parisian taste (which exults in the pretty and pleasing,) 
could devise. The carefally tended graves, periodi¬ 
cally visited and adorned with amaranth wreaths, bear 
witness to the depth and constancy of the affection of 
the survivors. Flowers of the most brilliant liuc, 
elegantly disposed in urns and baskets, relieve the 
sombre tints of tlie cypress and acacia trees, which 
flourish luxuriantly on all sides. The tombs them¬ 
selves are many of .them at once interesting and 
curious to an English eye; a large proportion repre¬ 
senting temples and sepulchral chapels, fitted up with 
altars, and decorated with flowers. Although there is 
no great variety or originality in the epitaphs, simple 
and pathetic inscriptions continually occur,—full of 
good taste and delicacy,—and had we not already ex¬ 
ceeded the limits we had assigned ourselves, we should 
have presented a few specimens. 

We must not omit to state another circumstance, 
which gives more than common interest aud import¬ 
ance to the cemetery of Pere la Chaise. Amongst 
its sixteen or seventeen thousand tombs, there ore 
mingled numerous memorials of illustrious warriors, 
artists, and men of letters, recently deceased; and 
the visitor cannot thread its winding paths without 
meeting with world-famous names inscribed upon 
stately cenotaphs, or, should he bo accompanied with 
a guide, without having places pointed out to him 
where bodies are crumbling into dnst^ which were 
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once {uumated byapirits of no common monld. Ck)n- 
apioaously situated, in the centre of the cemeteiy, is 
the splendid mausoleum greeted to the memory of 
Caaimir Perier, who having vigorously wrestled with 
the giant democracy, after the revolution of 1830, 
perished in May 1832, from exhaustion of the mental 
and bodily energies, produced by over excitement. 
The burial place of Marshal Ney, enclosed with iron 
railings and planted with flowers and evergreens, is 
shown to the inquiring stranger, though no monument 
or inscription marks the spot: and we venture to 
, think, tlmt neither friend nor foe would pass on 
without heaving a sigh for the fate of the gallant 
soldier who was cruelly shot down, in cold blood, 
as a traitor and deserter, after passing unscathed 
through the perils of a hundred fights! The great 
politicians and orators of the Kestoration, Manuel, 
Benjamin Constant, and General Foy, are all interred 
near the same place; and the monument of Foy, 
representing the General in the act of addressing the 
Chamber of Deputies, it is superfluous to state, has 
been much admired. A host of military celebr ities 
who rose to distinction under the fostering eye of 
Napoleon, and whose achievements have added so 
much to the highly-prized military reputation of 
France, have also appropriate, and, in many instances, 
superb memorials in this remarkable burying-ground. 
Becords will also be found of some who have won 
their laurels in more peaceful pursuits, or by works 
of charity and benevolence, as in the case of the 
Abbd Sicard, (a name well known in the revolution!) 
the Director of the Deaf and Dumb Institution, 
whose tomb is often inquired for. Without, however, 
enumerating all the iUustrions persons of whom 
memorials are to be found in Pbre la Chaise, we 
venture to assert that it would be difiicult to imagine a 
more interesting assemblage of monumental emblems, 
and the oniy regret is, that from the nature of their 
structure and constant exposure, they are not likely 
to be permanent. 

Before we bring to a conclus'on'these discursive 
remarks, we may perhaps be permitted to refer 
to the judiciously and eloquently expressed opinions 
of a recent English writer on the subject of inter¬ 
ments. In a late number of the Quarterly Re¬ 
view, (at the conclusion of an article on Oardening,) 
it is well observed that, “if the horrid means 
of disposing of the dead ” which prevails in London 
and elsewhere, “had been found in New Zealand before 
the introduction of Christianity, and we had been 
innocent of them, we should reproach them with the 
foul iniquity, as a worse stain on the native character 
than even cannibalism itself.” “ There is a beautiful 
legend,” continues the reviewer, ” if in these days we 
may be pardoned for calling anything in this line a 
mere legend —th^t on the death of the Virgin, the 
apostles went, after a time, to remove the body, and 
on opening the tomb where it had been laid, found 
that it was gone, but in its place appeared, in full 
growth, a thick cluster of bright and varied flowers. 
On this hint be it ours to speak. Let ns remove the 


remains of our friends from the possibility of being a 
nuisance and a pollution. Let no vaolt, nor oataoomb, 
nor niche, be permitted to pour forth throngh its 
chinks what must shock the sensitiveness of the 
most |rdent affection. Let us lay what is left 
reverently in the earth, and above the spot let ns 

spread a carpet of living bloom.Give m, 

whenever the apoointed hour arrives, no other mono* 
ment than a parterre, six feet by two, not hung about 
with trumpery dyed wreaths of iternelle* and fragile 
amaranths, but planted with humble, homely, low- 
growing favourites—the aconite and the snow-drop, to 
mark a resurrection from the death of winter; the 
violet and the lily of the valley, to join cheerfully in 
the sweetness of spring; the rose, to sympathise with 
the beauty of summer; and the Japan anemone and 
the chrysanthemum, to carry a smile into the fading 
light of autumn. So best may the corruptible body 
be rendered up to Nature.” From the tenor of our 
previous remarks, the reader may conclude that we 
cordially sympathise with such sentiments os these. 
We believe they arc participated in, to some extent, 
by most persons of taste and feeling, and whilst otlmrs 
may think them rather fanciful, they indicate at any 
rate an enlightened and elevated tone of feeling, on a 
topic which comes home to the “ business and 
bosoms ” of us all. 

Wo must here break off, not because wo have 
exhausted the subject, but because we do not wish 
to occupy too much space with so grave, and, com¬ 
paratively, so trite a topic. 


VISION OP CHARLES XI. 

We are in the habit of laughing incredulously at 
stories of visions and supernatural apparitions, yet 
some are so well authenticated, that if we refuse to 
believe them, we should, in consistency, reject all 
historical evidence. The fact 1 am about to relate is 
guaranteed by a declaration signed by four credible 
witnesses; 1 will only add, that the prediction con¬ 
tained in tins dcelamtiou was well known, and generally 
spoken of, long before the occurrence of the events 
which have apparently fulfilled it. 

Charles XT. father of the celebrated Charles XIL 
was one of the most despotic, but, at the same time^ 
wisest monarchs, who ever reigned in Sweden. He 
curtailed the enormous privileges of the nobility, 
abolished the power of the Senate, made laws on his 
own authority; in a word, ho clianged the constitu¬ 
tion of the country, hitheito an oligarciiy, and forbed 
the States to invest him with absolute power. He 
was a man of op enlightened aud strong mind, firmly 
attached to the Lutheran religion; his disposition 
was cold, unfeeling, and phlegmatic, utterly destitute 
of imagination, lie had just lost his queen, TTlrioa 
Eleonora, and he appeared to feel her dea^ mo» 
than could have been expected from a man of his 
character. He became even more gloomy and silent 
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ilw before, and his incessani application to buainess I 
prated bb anxiety to banish paiSfol reflections. | 

Towards the close of an autumn evening, he was 
sitting in his dressing-gown and slippers, before a j 
laige fire, in his private apartment. His chanjicrlain, 
Count Bralie, and his physician, Baumgarten, were 
with him. The evening wore away, and his majesty 
did not dismiss them as usual; with his head down 
and his eyes fixed on the fire, he maintained a pro¬ 
found silence, weaiy of his guests, and fearing, half 
nnconscionsly, to remain alone. The count and his 
'ompanion tried various subjects of conversation, but 
could interest him in nothing. At length Brahe, who 
supposed that sorrow for the queen was the cause of 
his depression, said with a deej) sigh, and pointing to 
her portrait, which hung in the room, 

“ Wliat a likeness that is 1 How truly it gives the 
expression, at once so gentle and so dignified!” 

“Nonsense!” said the king, angrily, “the portrait 
is far too flattering; the queen was deeidcdly plain.” 

Then, vexed at his unkind words, he rose and 
walked up and down the room, to liide on emotion at 
which he blushed. After a few minutes he stopped 
before the window looking into the court; the night 
was black, and the moon in her first quarter. 

The palace where the kings of Sweden now reside 
was not completed, and Charles XI. who commenced' 
it, inhabited the old palace, situated ou the Ritzholm, 
facing Lake Modu. It is a large building in the form 
of a horseshoe: the king’s private apartments were in 
one of the extremities; opposite Wt-is the great hall 
where the States assembled to receive communications 
from the crown. The windows of that hall suddenly 
appeared illuminated. The king was startled, but at 
first supposed that a servant with a light was passing 
through i but then, that hall was never opened except 
on state occasions, and the light was too brilliant to 
be caused by a single lamp. It then occurred to 
him that it must be a conflagration; but there was no 
smoke, and the glass was not broken; it had rather 
the appearance of an illumination. Brahe’s attention 
being called to it, he proposed sending one of the 
pages to ascertain the cause of the light, but the king 
stopped him, saying, he would go himself to the hall. 
He left the room, followed by the count and doctor, 
with lighted torches. Baumgarten called the man 
who bad charge of the key^ and ordered him, in the 
king’s name, to open the doors of the great hall. 
Great was his surprise at this unexpected command. 
He dressed himsdf quickly, and came to the king 
with his hunch of keys. He opened the first door of 
a ^eiy which served as an antechamber to the hall. 
The king entered, and what was his amaxement at 
finding the walls hung with black. 

“ What is the meaning of this ?” asked he. 

The man replied, that he did not know what to 
make of it, adding, '* When the gallery was last opened, 
there was certainly no hanging over the oak 
panelling.” 

The king walked on to the door of the hall. 

Go no further, for heaven’s sake,” exclaimed the 


man; “ surely theM is sorcery going on inside. At 
this hour, since the queen’s death, they say she walks 
up and down here. May God protect us 1” 

“Stop, sire,” cried the count and Baumgarten 
together, “don’t you hear that noise? Who knows to 
what dangers you are exposing yourself I At all 
events, allow me to summon the guards.” 

“I will go in,” said the king, firmly; “open the 
door at once.” 

The man’s band trembled so that he could not turn 
the key. 

“ A fine thing to see an old soldier frightened,” 
said the king, shrugging his shoulders; “come. Count, 
will you open the door?” 

“ Sire,” replied Brahe, “ let your majesty command 
me to march to the mouth of a Danish or German 
cannon, and f will obey unhesitatingly, but I cannot 
defy licll itself.” 

“ Well,” said the king, in a tone of contempt, " I 
can do it myself.” 

He took the key, opened the massive oak door, and 
entered the hall, pronouncing the words “With the 
help of God.” His three attendants, whose curiosity 
overcame their fears, or who, perhaps, were ashamed 
to desert their sovereign, followed him. The hall 
was lighted by an innumerable number of torches. A 
black hanging had replaced the old tapestry. Tiie 
benches round the hall were occupied by a multitude, 
all dressed in black; their faces were so dazzlingly 
bright that the four spectators of this scene were 
unable to distinguish one amongst them. On an 
elevated throne, from which the king was accustomed 
to address the assembly, sat a bloody corpse, as if 
wounded in several parts, and covered with the 
ensigns of royalty; on his right stood a child, a crown 
on his head, and a sceptre in his hand; at his left an 
old man leant on the throne; he was dressed in the 
mantle formerly worn by the administrators of Sweden, 
before it became a kingdom under Gustavus Vasa. 
Before the throne were seated several grave, austere 
looking personages, in long black robes. Between 
the throne and the benches of the assembly was a 
block covered with black crape; an axe lay beside it. 
No one in the vast assembly appeared conscious of the 
presence of Charles and his companions. On their 
entrance they heard nothing but a confused murmur, 
in which they could distinguish no words. Then the 
most venerable of the judges in the black robe^ he 
who seemed to be their pi-esident, rose, and struck his 
hand five times on a folio volume which lay open 
before him. Immediately there was a profound 
silence, and some young men, richly dressed, thrar 
hands tied behind their backs, entered the hall by a 
door opposite to that which Charles had opened. He 
who walked first, and who appeared the most im¬ 
portant of the prisoners, stopped in the middle of the 
hall, before the block, which helooked at with supreme 
contempt. At the same time the corpse on the throne 
trembled convulsively, and a crimson stream flowed 
from bis wounds. The young man knelt down, laid 
his head on the block, the axe glittered in the air/or 
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' a moment, dtoeended on the block, the head rolled 
over the marble pavement, and reached the feet of the 
king, and stained his slipper with hlood. Until this 
moment surprise had kept Charles silent, but this 
horrible spectacle roused him, and advancing two or 
three steps towards the throne, he boldly addressed the 
figure on its left in the well-known formulary, “ If thou 
art of God, speak; if of the other, leave us in peace.” 

The phantom answered slowly and solemnly, “ King 
Charles, this blood will not flow in thy time, but five 
reigns after.” Here the voice became less distinct, 
" Woe, woe, woe to the blood of Vasa! ” The forms of 
all the assembly now became less clear, and seemed 
but coloured shades; soon they entirely disappeared; 
the lights were e^itinguished; still they heard a melo¬ 
dious noise, which one of the witnesses compared to 
the murmuring of the wind among the trees, another 
to the sound a harp string gives in breaking. All 
agreed as to the duration of the apparition, which 
tlicy said lasted ten minutes. The hangings, the head, 
the waves of blood, ail had disappeared with the 
phantoms, but Charles’s slipper still retained a crim¬ 
son stain, whicli alone would have served to remind 
him of the scenes of tills night, if indeed they had not 
been hut too well engraven on his memory. 

When the king relumed to his apartment, he wrote 
an account of what he had seen, and he and his com- 
paniuus signed it. In spite of all the precautions 
taken to keep these circumstances private, they were 
well known, even during the lifetime of Cliarlcs, and 
no one hitherto has tlionght fit to raise doubts as to 
their authenticity. 

LETTER OF MARION UKLORME TO M. DE 
CINQUE MARS. 

I [The fullcwingTs intrrtcd in connexion with nur recent pa|>ers, 
'• The Triumphs of steam.”] 

To the Editor of Sharpe’s London Magazine. 

Sin,—^The credit of having first suggested the appli- 

1 cation of steam as a motive power, has, by common 
consent, been usually awarded to the celebrated and 
ingenious Marquis of Wtircestcr. His claim, however, 
to the originality of the suggestion appears to be 
somewhat mooted by the following letter from Marion 
Delorme to the Marquis de Cinque Mars, tlie unfor¬ 
tunate favourite of Louis XIII., which I accidentally 
met with in the second volume of “A Summer amongst 
the Bocages and Vines,” by Jiouis.a Stuart Costello, 
published in 1840, by Ricliard Bentley, of New Bur- 
lington Street, p. 51, ct scq. 

As this letter is not, I believe, very generally 
known, and as it furnishes a curious illustration of 
the arbitrary proceedings in France in tlie 17th cen¬ 
tury, it may, perhaps, bo worth republishing in your 
Magazine. I am. Sir, &c. &e. 

Aughat 1, mt. William HaiIilton. 

I Psrb, Feb. 1041. 

Mt MAH EmAT,--Wbilo you are forgetting me 
at Narbonne, and giving yourself up to the pleasures 
of the court, and the delight of thwarting M. Ic 

VOL XIV. 


Cardinal de Richelieu, I, according to your express 
desire, am doing the honours of Paris to your English 
lord, the Marquis of Worcester; and 1 curry him 
about, or rather, he carries me from curiosity to 
curiosity, choosing always the most grave and serious^ 
speaking very little, listening with great attention, 
and fixing on those whom he inlcnogalcs, two largo 
blue eyes, winch seem to pierce to Hie very centre of 
tlicir thoughts. He is remarkable for never being 
satisfied with any explanations which are given him; 
and never secs things in the light in which they are 
shown him. You may judge of this by a visit wo 
made together to Biuetre, where he iiiiagined he had 
discovered a genius in a miidnmn. If this madman had 
not been actually raving, I verily believe your marquis 
would have entreated his liberty, and have carried him 
off to London, in order to hear his extravagancies 
from morning to night at his ease. 

Wc were crossing the court of the madhouse, and 
I, mure dead than alive with fright, kept close to my 
companion’s side, when a frightful face appeared 
behind some immense bars, and a hoarse voice ex¬ 
claimed, " I am not mad! I am not mad! I have made 
a discovery which would enrich the country that adopted 
it.” “What has he discovered?” I asked of our 
jguide. “ Oh !” he answered, shrugging his slioniders, 

somctliing trifling enough, you would never guess it; 
IT IS TUJS USE OF THE STEAM. OP BOILING WATEE.” 

1 begun to laugh. “This man,” continued the 
speaker, “is named Salomon de Caus: hp came 
from Normandy, four years ago, to present to the king . 
a statement of the wonderful qfTecls that might be 
produced from his invention. To listen to him, you 
would imagine, tliat with steam you could navigate 
siiiFs, MOVE CARRIAGES, in fact, tlicrc is no end to 
tile miracles, which, lie insists upon it, could he per¬ 
formed. The Cardinal sent the madman away without 
listening to him. Salomon de C vus, far from being 
discouraged, followed the Cardinal, wlicrcvcr he went, 
with the most determined perseverance, who, tired of 1 
fiudiug him for ever in his path, and annoyed to death 
with ills folly, ordered him to be shut up in the Bicetre, 
where he has now been lor three years and a-lialf, and 
where, as yon hear, he calls out to every visitor, that he 
is not mad, but tliat he has made a valuable discovery. 
He has even written a book' upon the subject which 
I liavc licre.” 

Lord Worcester, who had listened to this account 
with much interest, after reflecting a time, asked for 
the book, of wliich, after reading several pages, he said, 

“ 'Ibis man is not mad. In my country, instead of 
shutting him up, he Would have been rewarded. Take 
me to him, for I should like to ask him some 
questions.” • 

He was, accordingly, coaihicted to his cell, but, 
after a time, he came babk, sad and thoughtful. 
“He is indeed mad now,” said he, “misfortune and 
captivity iiave alienated his reason, bjiit it is you who 
have to answer for his madness. When you cast him 

(I) Thl< book jjautltled, "Lea Raliona dee Forcea mouvontea ' 
UTec diverees MsRInei tant utHea que puiaiantet.” FubUihod, 
in folio, Ibis. ^ 
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jtitp tiwt oell, you confined tub obutbst gbuius of ilten putting the farnet'iBrtfeingoodl kiimoari^talM 
AaBn" After this we went ftway, and since of an abundant harvest. Orizzy never saiv things «a 
(hat time ho has done nothing but talk of Salokon the dark side : if au accident happened, she was save 
yui| Cabs. Adieu! my dear and faithful Henry, to discover how it might have been audv worses if 
■liako basie and come back, and pray do not be so the sheep broke fold, she found it oat in time to 
happy where you arc, as not to keep a littlelote for prevent much mischief; ail the pining turkeys and 
me, Mabiok Dblokhb. motherless lambs were Imugiit to Grizzy for cure and 

— ♦ ■ protection; the old wommi knew that her yonng legs 

M'rnw T-ATTST TsnrwR” messages; the school-children could 

XU LI INEWB. ^ depend upon her scholarship; the cat always kittened 

A viiiAGE SKETCH. * ui jj^r baudbox, in the belief that there her kittens 

BY UBS. B. a HAix. would be safe from drowning; and the old curate 

Littlk Qrizzy Jones was one of the most intelli* could rely implicitly on her truth. And yet, though 


“THE LATEST NEWS.” 
A viij:.agb sketch. 

BY UBB. B. a HAIX. 


Littlk Qrizzy Joues was one of the most intelli* could rely unphcitiy on her truth. And yet, though 
gent and energetic girls in the village of Pangried; *^1 the women were as her mothere, all the men her 
she knew every one, she thought for every one, fathers, and all the young her brothers and sisters, 
she acted for every one; she was here, there, and ot times, Grizzy felt the crashing of spirit from 
everywhere; she was the friend of everything and which she preserved so many. This came upon her 
evoiybody; and the more forlorn and helpless things i® her little room, whore only she had time to corn- 


ware, the more did Grizzy patronise and protect them. 
And I may here use the odious term “patronise” in 
a far higher and better sense than that in winch it is 


mune with herself, when the door was closed, and ahe 
had tended the maimed puppy, or trampled chicken, 
placed there by those who knew that if a chance 


usually understood | for in her ease it really sigmUed remained for the outraged existence that threatened 
" protection," and had nothing to do with Mlflulmma, to forsake its tenement, it would be under Grizzy’s 
•or pomp, or fashion. And who was Grizzy Jones? protection. When she had oared for these thinj^. 
She was believed to bo an orphan; her father went “ tlic last sweSt duty of her waking life, read a 
away, it was quite forgotten why or.how, from thtf chapter in the Bible, it might he that the aaorod page 
village of Pangried, while she was a baby; and her wetted by a tear! She was always ashamed and 
mother died before ehe was tep years old. Mrs. Jouee perplexed at t hie; things might bo so much worse; she 
had taught the village school until within a few days so very happy, and every one was so very good; 
of her death, and there was nothing left for Grizzy but it must be so sweet to have an mother, and 
but the furnituro of the pretty cottage, excepting a e® sister, or even a lather or brother; but to have 
few small matters wbioh the child cherished exceed- hc one who was bound to care for her, no one who 
•ingiy. Everything was sold, and Grizzy was nominally loved her just for her own self, not for her usefulness 
put to board and lodge with a certain Goody Green, or out of charity, but simply because she was their 
Who “ did for” boys and girls in a way that did not own! Eearingshc sinned even by such small regrets, 
most with Grizzy’s approval, who forthwith determined the village maid would pray longer than usual, and 
on "doing for herselfj" and went to one of the tlien sleep to waken to the whine of the puppy, 
farmers, for the ostensible purpose of looking after or the pipe of the diicken, or at the very first wink 


the children j though in fact she looked after cvery- 
(thing. No matter how humble individuals are, they 


of morning. 

Girls pass rapidly from ten to fifteen, and still more 


have power of thought and action: the certainty of swiftly from fifteen to twenty. Grizzy had nearly 
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good botli for themselves and otiiers may be made to 
follow. Nobody seemed to care who Grizzy was; she 


arrived at this critical period without having been 
what is called " tff love." She liad not concentrated 


belonged (o tfo whole village; and, as &r as the feelings, shared by every one; and though two “smart 
interest idie took Jn it was concerned, the whole farmers” had paid more than usnal attention to 
village belongtid to Qrizzy. In the harvest-time, that Grizzy, Grizzy laughed them off, with a mingling of 
fttl^ment of the yetiVs promize, Grizzy would got seriousnese imd fun that put an end to all thoughts 
•field with the early breakfasts, oarrying a baby and a of the bumble orphan girl, who oonld so completely 
badeet, and closely followed by a dog—or two—for neglect “ a good opportunity.” “ Eh dear I ” she 


•11 the snimals followed her; and after giving the 
ehild the opportunity of a good healthy plunge in the 


said, “ what could I do for James Wilson P he is so 
well to do, with everything at his command; so 


grass, and decking its hat with flowers, and gathering prosperous, so comfortable, plenty and to spare, that 
some healing herbs for Goody Grimes’s leg, and some I should he heartbroken from having notluBg to do, 
^undsel for Miss Oolliu’sfa^d, and cotting a straight Then he lives two miles out of the villa^l How 
awitoh for the poor km boy, and pibking a handful could I be happy two miles—two whole miles—from 
of moss for some one’s flowe^]> 0 t, snd grubbing some all the people ? ” Tom Harmer was sUU moie un- 
worms for the old fishenuan, Griny would sing all suited to Qrizay’s taste; for he was a middlle-aged 
the way home; leaving the tineas d her thoughtful' widower, and hard to the poor, severe to his ehiidren, 
. ness as she passed the hnxiSbk tenements; pausing and nhkind to animals, ^nte said that Gtkay would 
perhaps to lead the blind to a sonny seat, or lift tlie live and die an old maid. There was, Ldwem, ons 
lame boy to where he could see the harvesters; and person whose affection would have been (old to Gtiszy 













